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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

AND HIS WORKS. 
I. 

Among the distinguished characters of the last cen- 
tury, who exercised great influence upon the profes« 
8ioa or vocation to which their abilities led them, we 
may class Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is sufficient 
for the term of a man*8 life and the natural powers 
of his mind, that, in whatever direction his capacity 
may develope itself, he should continue, in order to 
excel, to cultivate the object to which his capacity 
tends, so as to make such object individual, and his 
own. Painting is, aikl has been, from the early days 
of the world, one of the great arts of life ; and to 
that department of it, which is occupied in the deli- 
neation of portraits, Reynolds was throughout his 
life most chiefly and successfully devoted. 

The legends of antiquity tell us that portrait- 
painting took its rise in very old times in the city of 
Corinth, in Greece, from the circumstance of a young 
woman tracing the proflle of her lover by his shadow 
cast upon the wall by a lamp. This was to serve as 
a memento during a separation, which the dread con- 
cerns of war were about to inflict upon them :-*-and 
in this dwells one of the great charms and incentives 
to this species of painting, — a charm which incites 
and enchains the mind with the desire to possess, in 
spite of time, of absence, space, and death, such a 
means of calling up the features, looks, and expression 
of those whom we have loved and lost on earth, that 
they may seem to be constantly with us in this world, 
as we trust they will be eternally in the next What- 
ever may be Uie merits and excellencies of all other 
species of painting, whether they be of a mental or 
mechanical kind, they eaonot in this one quality com- 
pete with the tracing of portraits ; for the latter 
ministers to the best and holiest of human propensi- 
ties, and excellenoe in this ministration is naturally 
and deservedly rewarded. That the painting of por- 
traits is, and has been, liberally rewarded, as condu- 
cing to gratify pride and vanity, cannot be denied : 
but we do not refuse the good because sullied with 
evil ; and we do not i^use due honour to Sir Joshua, 
though, as Northcote remarks, he thought it his 
duty " to discover only the perfections of those whom 
he represented." 

The general tenor of the foregoing sentiments has 
been long ago confirmed by the pen of Johnson, who 
speaks of this department of the art as being " em- 
ployed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, 
in quickening the affections of the absent, and. con- 
tinuing the presence of the dead." The exercise of 
of this art, he goes on to observe, every man 
desires '' for the sake of those whom he~ loves, and 
by whom he hopes to be remembered. This use of 
the art is a natural and reasonable consequence of 
affection : and though, like all other human actions, 
it is often complicated with pride, yet even such pride 
is more laudable than that by which palaces are 
covered with pictures, that, however excellent, neither 
imply the owner*s virtue, nor excite it" 

The subject of tiiis paper w«s bom at Plympton, 
in Devonshire, in 1723« and was one of a large 
family. His father was a dei^gyman aad master of 
the grammar school of the place. He has been 
accused of neglecting the education of his son $ but 
if young Reynolds* attention was not driven to the 
acquirement of literature in the ordinary course, it 
was owing to his strcmg natural predilection for 
sketching, principally, the human features. His con- 
sequent neglect of the pursuits, which education im- 
poses on the young, was a source of much rebuke 
from his sire: — ^poetry, painting, and the fine arts^ 



generally having been found to bring their incipient 
professors into much trouble, for neglecting, in the 
judgment of their older and wiser friends, better and 
more substantial interests. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished poets have been in early life educated with 
a view to the law : Reynolds was destined to the prac- 
tice of physic. But having a natural tendency to 
limning, he could not nor did he attempt to restrain 
the impulses of nature. Hence he was deficient in 
the routine of scholastic learning ', but, though he 
believed that genius and capacity were identical, and 
that he possessed these in reference to the arts, he 
did not fall into the seductive fallacy, which some- 
times leads genius astray, namely, that fits of inspira- 
tion beget skill, and thei^by relieve the possessor 
from earnest and assiduous toil. 

From his earliest years, therefore, till he was about 
nineteen years of age, his time was chiefly taken up 
in cop3ring such pictures and prints as came within his 
reach j in taking likenesses of his friends and rela- 
tions ; and in perusing all such books as fell in his 
way, which treated of painting and perspective. Some 
of his performances at length struck the attention 
of his father, who, thereupon, by the advice of his 
friends, sent Joshua to London, where he began his 
professional studies under Hudson, the most cele- 
brated portrait-painter of the day, on the 18th of 
October, 1741, which day is the festival of St. Luke, 
the reputed patron of painters. 

In the practice of portrait-painting, it has been 
wisely and acutely observed by those who are com- 
petent judges of the merit of it, that it is not sufficient 
to satisfy the judgment, to give merely an exact and 
mathematical likeness of an individual, if there be not 
imparted to the picture an expression which shall 
arouse in the beholder's mind such an idea of vital 
warmth, as we should entertain if we actually beheld the 
living prototype of the portrait. In this, we are told 
Hudson, the preceptor of Reynolds, was essentially de- 
ficient > though otherwise a distinguished and accurate 
maker of portraits : whereas, Reynolds, by connecting 
the latter excellence with the former, rose, on this 
ground, to the very top of his profession. He remained 
with Hudson about three years, and then returned into 
Devonshire j the separation having probably taken 
place, in consequence of Reynolds pursuing a style 
of painting very much out of the ordinary beat. The 
event, which led to their parting was Rejmolds's 
painting the portrait of an old servant-woman of 
Hudson's. This picture astonished his master, and 
obtained unbounded applause in the Gallery. 

Having acquired the friendship and patronage of 
several distinguished persons, Reynolds soon after 
returned to London, and lived for a while in St. 
Martin*s Lane, which was then the favourite residence 
of artists, and where something like an Academy was 
«stabhshed. 

As most of those, which are esteemed to be the 
best productions of the best painters of the middle 
ages, are congregated at Rome; and as Rome has, in 
consequence, been held to be the finishing academy of 
artists 3 it was only a natural desire in Reynolds 
about this time to visit the city of the Seven Hills. 
In the year 1749, after voyaging about with Commo- 
dore Keppel up the ^Mediterranean, he landed at 
Leghorn, and proceeded direct to Rome. 

It is a most interesting and astonishing circum- 
stance in the history and profession of painting, that 
Reynolds, and many other distinguished painters, 
when at Rome for the purpose of viewing, studying, 
and imbibing the principles of the great masters, 
should have felt but little impression from them at 
the early contemplation of their performances. To 
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describe the feelings of Sit Joshuay a* he has inge- 
nuously developed them, would be to pourtray the 
feelings of mauy other professed admirers of the fine 
arts, leaving their ingenuousness out of the question. 
The keeper of the Vatican told Reynolds that many 
visitors at Rome, who went to see the paintings, and 
RaphaeFs in particular, would ask, when they had 
seen the whole collection, where the performances 
of Raphael were to be found ? — and would not be- 
lieve, that they had already passed through the rooms 
where they were kept. When Reynolds found that 
others, even the greatest of painters, had stood in the 
like case with himself, in not all at once admiring 
and appreciating the merits of Raphael, he felt com- 
forted 5 and solaced himself with the Just and wise re- 
flection, that he himself was then in the midst of 
works executed upon principles, with which he was at 
first totally unacquainted j that he had come from a 
country where the arts were then in a low state; 
that the name of Raphael, and his admirable paintings, 
did not owe their reputation to the Ignorance and 
prejudice of mankind : consequently that he himself 
had come to the Roman School, not to congratulate 
himself on his own acquirements, but to releam the 
principles of his art. In a short time, he tells us, a 
new taste and perception dawned upon him; that, 
instead of admiring stiff and extravagant attitudes, he 
began to feel the sober dignity and majestic simplicity 
of the illustrious Italian to be more congenial with 
the feelings of his own soul. Before he left Rome, 
therefore, he became one of the daily worshippers of 
these models of excellence ia tbe art On the other 
hand^ he remarks, that many visitors at Rome, who 
had no taste or feeling for the art, made pretensions 
to instantaneous raptures at the sight of Raphael's 
works. 

The whole character and conduct of Reynolds in 
life was marked by urbanity and courtliness. His 
behaviour, when thrown into the way of pretenders 
to the art of painting, is happily sketched by Gold- 
smith at the conclusion of his " Retaliation.'* The 
deafness of Sir Joshua, there alluded to, was brought 
on by a dangerous illness, which he suffered at 
Rome. 

To coxoombs Av«ne, vet most otvilly steering ; 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing: 
When they talked of their Baphaels, Corr^oe, and staff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

The reader will gain some idea of the taste and 
genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the frontispiece 
to the present number. ** The Infant Academy " is a 
happy example of our artist's power in grouping and 
designing children, and in pourtraying the innocence 
of youth and childhood. By the will of Sir Joshua, 
the second choice was given to Lord Palmerston, of 
any picture of his (Sir Joshua's) own painting ; and 
his lordship chose ''The Infant Aoademy," which has 
been made known to the world through the engraving 
by Hayward. 
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The wise man, says the Bible, walks with Qod ; 
Surveys, fiur on, the endless line ol lifei 
Values his son], thinks of eternity, 
Both worlds considers, and provides for both: 
With reason's eyo his passions guards; abstains 
From evil; lives on hope, on hope, the fruit 
Of faith; looks upward, purifies Ids soul, 
Expands his wings, and mounts into the sky; 
Passes the Sun, and gains his !Father> house, 
And drinks with angels from the fount of Ubs. 

PoLLOK'fl Course </ Time» 



1. Golden Number • 

2. Epoct 

3. Sohur Cyele • 

4. Sunday Letters • 

6* Boman Indiotiim • 
0, Number of Direetion 
7* Julian Period • 



17 

20 

I. 

13 
29 
6d53 



Ths following article is supplementary to an article 
entitled, " What is an Almanac ?" p. 150, Vol. XV., 
of this work. The terms used at the head of this 
paper, are usually denominated the Chronolggtcal 
AND Common Notes of the Almanac or Calendar. 

The Calendar is an adjustment of time, accord- 
ing to rule, for the use of society. The term 
"Calendar" is derived from an old classic word 
implying to call, from the circumstance of the 
Pontifex Maximus, the head of the ancient Roman 
priests, proclaiming, on the first day of the month, 
the date of the appearance of the new moon, and the 
festivals to be observed throughout the month. 

In the early stages of society/ the progress of time 
was estimated by the courses of the sun and moon ; 
the former marking out years, seasons, and days; 
and the latter, months and weeks. 

But, as we observed in the former paper, of tha 
several divisions of time, it has been most difficult to 
determine with accuracy, the month and the year; 
since the revolution of neither the sun nor the moon 
is completed in an exact number of days. To re- 
concile the revolutions of the sun and moon, with 
the common account of time, and to make th*'m 
agree with each other, was the object held in view 
upon reforming the Calendar on the following re- 
markable occasions : — 

i. Julius Ceesar, being convinced by the Greek 
astronomer, Sosigenes, that the year then employed 
was too short, and that it could never be properly 
settled but by referring it to the (apparent) annual 
revolution of the sun, and finding that about ninety 
days had been lost by the old reckoning, made the 
first Julian year to consist of 444 days, which was in 
consequence called the ''year of confusion." This 
year was thus made to terminate at the proper 
season. The following years, with the months, were 
then adjusted nearly as they are at present ; and, as 
the year was from that time made to consist of 365^ 
days, a day was inserted every fourth year, between 
the 6th and 5th of the Calends of March, (which 
days answer to the 24th and 25th of February) -, so 
that, the 6th day of the Calends of March being re- 
peated, there were accounted to be two sixth-days of 
the Calends of March, and the day thus inserted was 
named hisaextua dies, or the double-sixth day; whence 
wc call Leap-year, in which this addition is made. 
Bissextile, 

ii. But, as the year does not consist of quite 365} 
days, it was found, in the sixteenth century after the 
birth of Christ, that the course of the civil year was 
ten days in advance of the course of the sun. The 
calendar was, therefore, again corrected by Pope 
Gregory the Thirteenth, A. D. 1582. This, which is 
called the new style, was adopted in England, ▲. o. 
1752, as noticed in our former paper. The regu- 
lations assumed in this second reformation of the 
Calendar, are such as, reckoning from the sixteenth 
century, will make the civil year and the course of 
the sun to differ after the lapse of 4000 years, only 
to the amount of one day ! 

The Notes given at the head of this article, were 
the elements employed in the correction of the Calen- 
dar ', and these we proceed briefly to explain. 
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1. The Golden Number is the number which any 
given year holds in the Lnnar Cycle, which is a period 
of nineteen years, at the lapse of which the new 
moons take .place oq the same days of the same 
months respectively rs at the commencement of the 
cycle. Therefore^ while the sun performs its annual 
course nineteen times, those of the moon amount to 
235. The importance* of this discovery in the regu- 
lation of time was held to be so great, that the rule 
for ascertaining the number of the year in the Lunar 
Cycle was inscribed in letters of gold on a tablet, set up 
in the market-place of Athens, in Greece. Hence, the 
term Golden number. The rule is given in the 
Calendar which prefaces the Church service. 

2. The Epact is the number of days over and 
above all the complete courses of the moon, for any 
number of years, in any part of the Lunar Cycle. 
Hence, it is the moon*s age at the beginning of any 
year ; that is, the number of days which have elapsed 
since the last new moon in the preceding year. 

3. The Solar Cycle is a period of twenty-eight 
years, which, owing to leap-year, must necessarily 
pass round before the days of the month can return 
respectively to the same days of the week as at the 
eommencement of the cycle. 

4. The Dominical or Sunday Letter is one of 
the first seven letters of the alphabet ; which letters 
are used to denote respectively the days of the week, 
and one of which letters must of course fall to the 
Sunday throughout the year. But, owing to leap- 
year, their order is every fourth year disturbed -, so 
that the Solar Cycle must pass round before the let- 
ters can fall respectively to the same days of the 
week. The present being leap-year, there are two 
Sunday letters -, the left-hand letter is used till the 
end of February, and the other till the end of the 
year. 

5. Roman Indiction was a period of fifteen 
years appointed by the Emperor Constantine, a.d. 
312, for the payment of certain taxes from the sub- 
jects of the empire. 

6. The Number of Direction. It having been 
decided by an assembly of Christian bishops at the 
Council of Nice, in Asia, a. d. 325, that Easter Day 
is always " the first Sunday after the Full Moon which 
happens upon, or next after, the 21st of March,** it 
follows thfit Easter Day cannot take place earlier than 
the 22nd of March, or later than the 25 th of April ; 
so that from one date to the other (both inclusive) 
are thirty-five days. The number of direction is that 
day of the thirty-five, on which Easter-Sunday falls. 

7. The Julian Period consists of 7980 years; 
which is produced by the multiplication into each 
other of the Solar Cycle, the Lunar Cycle, and the 
Roman Indiction (28 X 19 x 15 =7680). This 
period is reckoned from 709 years before the creation 
of the wqrld, when the three cycles are supposed to 
commence together ; which circumstance cannot take 
place again until the lapse of the entire period, a. d. 
3267. 

The Roman Indiction and the Julian Period are not 
now of practical use in the Calendar -, but the other 
observations will serve to assist those who wish to 
understand the Calendar, which is prefixe'd to the 
Church service, in the Prayer-book. 



Blkst Solitnde I when life's gay hours arc past, 
Howe'er wo range, in thee we Ax at last. 
Tossed through tempestuous seas, the voyage over* 
Pale, we look book, and bless thy friendly shore; 
Our own strict judges, our past lives we scan. 
And ask if virtuo has enlarged the span : 
If bright the prospect, wo the grave defy, 
Trust future ages^ and conteuted diot 



THE DUCHY OP SAXE-COBURG GOTHA. 

Co BURG is a country which has been as yet little 
visited by travellers, because it does not lie in the 
course of the great roads ; but the fine scenery, the 
unsophisticated and original old German tone of 
manners, the economical mode of living, and the 
celebhty of its reigning family, will probably gradu- 
ally attract many strangers. 

The ducal house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is of the 
Lutheran religion. The reigning duke is Ernest, 
bom January 2, 1784, who succeeded to the throne, 
December 9, 1806. He was married, first to Louisa, 
princess of Saxe-Gottaa, from whom he was separated 
in 1826, and who died in 1832, and secondly, in 1832, 
to Maria, daughter of the late Duke Alexander of 
Wilrtemberg. He has two sons, Ernest, the heir ap- 
parent, born June 21, 1818, and Albert*, born the 
succeeding year. Of his two sisters, Julia, u^arried 
to Prince Constantine of Russia, from whom she wass 
divorced in 1820, is dead; the other is Victoria, 
duchess of Kent, bom August 17, 1786 : be has also 
two brothers, Ferdinand, born 1785, and Leopold, 
king of the Belgians, bom 1790. The former lias 
three sons and one daughter ; the eldest son, Ferdi- 
nand, is married to Donna Maria, queen of Portugal. 
* The following is a view of the provinces of the 
duchy and of their population : — 

Area ill Goo. PopuU* Mtakvt Vll- 

Sq.MilM. tlon,1832. Towns. Towns, logcs. Hoawii. 



02,231 



d'i ... 150 ... IIT,260 



ofCoburg) 
PriacipaUty^ ««.« 
of Gotha ] ^^ "' 

37*"^ ... 190,831 ... 9 ... 10) ... 420 ... 23,060 

According to the latest census, the entire population 
amounta to 131,861. 

The principal towns are, Gotha (13,00G inhabit- 
ants), and Coburg (9067). With the exception of 
the Jews^ all the inhabitants are Germans, and aU 
are Lutherans, except 2000 Catholics and 1000 Jews. 

In this duchy, there are three gymnasiums and 
classical schools, one academical gymnasium, two 
seminaries for schoolmasters, one ladies' school (at 
Coburg), thirty-five town schools, and 300 village 
schools. The revenue is 1,100,000 Horins. The 
pubiic debt amounts to 3,000,000- florins. The con- 
tingent to the army of the ^confederacy is 1366 men. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy : the 
representatives form one chamber only. Gotha, how- 
ever, has still its old diet (three classes in one cham- 
ber). The qualification to vote for a deputy of the 
nobles is constituted by the possession of a seignorial 
estate (Rittergut), For the deputies of towns, every 
citizen is entitled to vote who has never been a bank- 
rupt, and who has not been punished for transgres- 
sion' of the laws. 

In the villages, the householders form the constitu- 
ency. The deputies must be of the Christian reli- 
gion, citizens of the state, thirty years of age, and 
men of unblemished reputation. Those of the towns 
and villages must have either an estate free from in- 
cumbrances, worth 5000 florins, or, an annual income 
of 400 florins. Officers of the government appointed 
for the purpose, superintend the election of the 
knights and of the citizens : in the villages, the elec- 
tions are superintended by the ordinary officials. 

The ministry is composed of one minister of state, 
and of three privy-councillors. 

The highest court of justice is the supreme court 
of appeal; the lower courts are the colleges of justice 
at Coburg and Gotha 5 and finally, throughout the 

* The husband-elect of our (gracious tovereisQ Queen Vicloni« 
Eo. Sat, Mafi 
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^onntry, ja$tice is administered by bailiffs^ magi* 
strates, and patrimonial judges. 

The chief officers of the court are^ a first marshal 
of the court, and a grand equerry. 

The present Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba was for- 
merly Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Saalfeld, but, in 
1925, he ceded the latter, and obtained the duchy of 
Gotha, with exception of the lordship of Kranichfeld. 
After this change of territory, one of the first acts of 
his government was the creation of a pri?y«council, 
consisting of the officers of government both in 
Cobnrg and Gotha. A decree of October 30, 1828, 
established in each duchy a separate college of justice, 
which taikes cognizance of matrimonial matters, for- 
merly falling under the jurisdiction of the consistorial 
court. Each duchy has its own system of internal 
administration, taxation, and elxcise. On the other 
hand, for both Coburg and Gotha, there is only one 
high consistorial court for ecclesiastical aflburs and for 
public instruction, and only one war-office. Accord* 
ing to the new regulations, the fees which were for- 
merly daimed by the officials, are now the property 
of the state. In 1830, a journal was established for 
the more prompt promulgation of laws and edicts. 
On the 1st of July, 1829, the army was reorganized, 
80 that the soldiers- of both duchies (1366 in number) 
were made to form one infantry regiment of the line, 
divided into two battalions. 

• The funds for the preservation and increase of the 
books, pictures, and coins, at Gotha, have been lately 
enlarged. The government has particularly distin- 
guished itself in encouraging trade and commerce, 
monopolies were abolished in Coburg, so early as 
1812 5 in Gotha, in 1829. Exhibitions of home pro- 
ducts and trade schools have been established ; and 
all impediments to commerce have been removed. 

The French revolution of 1830, produced a tempo- 
rary sensation in Coburg and Gotha, which led to no 
important results. But in the distant principality of 
Lichteuberg, which had been ceded to the duke by 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1816, its effects were such 
as not only to disquiet the inhabitants, but also to 
weaken the moral force of the government. Awakened 



by these circumstances to a sense of the difficulty of 
governing a separate territory, inhabited by a restless 
population, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has since 
sold the principality of Lichtenberg to the King of 
Prussia. 

In this duchy no preference is given to birth in 
electing officers of state. Difference of religion does 
not affect the equal enjo3rment of political rights. 
Every citizen is bound to serve for a certain period 
in the army, should he be chosen by lot, or to find a 
substitute. No citizen can remain in arrest for the 
space of twenty-four hours without being informed of 
the cause of his apprehension. 

The territories of the Duke of Gotha lie in Thurin- 
gia ; they are extremely fertile, well cultivated, and 
Uiickly populated. Agriculture is theirprincipal source 
of prosperity. The northern districts are plains, in- 
tersected by chains of hills j the south is mountainous 
and woody. 

The principal products are com, potatoes, carrots, 
and other vegetables, flax, poppies, aniseed, woad, 
and an immense quantity of wood, which is the staple 
article. A few hops are grown } there is not much 
fruit, and the wine is only made for vinegar. There 
are plenty of pigs and poultry, but the horses are of 
an inferior breed. The country contains mines of 
iron, manganese, coal, and slate. There are nume- 
rous worsted-spianers and linen-weavers, particularly 
in the hilly districts. There are also woollen and 
cotton manufactories, but they are not very numerous. 
Other articles of manufacture are iron-ware, wire, 
copper goods, stockings, tobacco, glue, leather, and 
soap. There are five paper-mills, three porcelain, 
and three hardware manufactories. 

The exports are corn, wood, wool, woad, manga- 
nese, pitch, potash, bilberries, coriander-seeds, anismi, 
butter, linen, iron goods, sausages, and livers of 
geese. 

Coburg, the capital of the principality of Coburg, 
and formerly the residence of the duke, is situated 
in a delightful country; it contains more than 800 
houses, and about 9000 inhabitants. One of the 
most prominent public buildings is the palace of 
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Ehrenburg, in which the present duke has made large 
improvements. It now contains a library, a cabinet 
of natural history, of medals and prints, and an ar- 
moury. In the neighbourhood of the town is the 
castle of Coburg, which contains a workhouse and a 
house of correction. In the town itself is a gymna- 
sium, supplied with a library, with specimens of 
natural history, and medals. There are a senate 
house, an orphan asylum, a casino, an armoury, and 
a government house, built in an Italian style of archi- 
tecture. Amongst the curiosities of the place are 
Luther's room, which contains some beautiM wood- 
work, and the alabaster monument ^f Duke John 
Frederic, in the church of St. Maurice. The princi^l 
places of amusement are the theatre, the casino, the 
redoute, and the musical club. In the neighbourhood 
are the beautiful old and new walks, the ruins of the 
castles of Callenberg and Lanterburg, and the lovely 
seat of the duke, the Rosenau. 
* Gotha, the capital of the duchy of (!ioiha, and also 
a residence of the present duke, contdns about Id 00 
houses, and 13,000 inhabitants* Th« palace of Fried* 
enstein contains a very good library, a coUectioii of 
coins, a museum of natural history, a Chinese cabinet, 
a picture gallery, and remarkabla coHeetlons made by 
the late duke, — ^the whole forming a treasure of litera- 
ture and art, such as few moderate towtta eaft boast 
of. In 1824, the museum, which was given to the 
country by the late duke, Frederic, was opened. Th« 
ducal libraries contain 150,000 volumes. The walls 
and fortifications of ^e town have be«a chaDged Into 
ornamental walks. Near the town is the observatory 
on the Seebefg, 1 189 feet above the level of the sea. 
In the neighbourhood, too, is the palaee of Fried* 
reichsthal, containing some valuable monuments of 
Italian art, and the orangery and park, where the 
Dukes Ernest and Augustus are buried. 

The chief places of amusement and public resort 
here, are the theatre, ball-rooms, and public gardens. 
In the neighbourhood of Gotha are two ducal palaces, 
and the Moravian colony of Neudietendorf. * 

The house of Saxe-Coburg is indisputably the most 
fortunate of all the existing great families of Europe* 
No common lot has attended them in our time, and 
they appear destined to fill a remarkable place in 
modem history. The reigning duke has succeeded 
to the inheritance of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, which 
he enjoys in addition to his original sovereignty of 
Coburg. His brother, Leopold, was bom under an 
extraordinary star ; he first married the heiress to the 
British throne, and subsequently a daughter of the 
King of the French } two ladies not less amiable than 
elevated j and, after declining the throne of Greece, 
he has been chosen King of Belgium. One sister 
espoused the Archduke Constantine of Russia, and thus 
in the ordinary course of events would have become 
Empress of all the Russias. The history of another 
sister, the Duchess of Kent, is too well known to re- 
quire comment ; she is the mother of the Queen of 
England. Another brother has married one of the 
greatest heiresses of the Austrian empire, the daughter 
of the Prince of Kohary, and occupies the high post 
of lieutenant field-marshal, in the service of the em- 
peror. Finally, a nephew of the Duchess of Kent is 
the reigning King of Portugal. An impartial review 
of the progress of this distinguished race compels us 
to add that it does not owe its success to unworthy 
intrigue -, its members bear their great estate with 
prudence, with good sense, and with moderation ; and 
their domestic qualities form an antidote to the venom 
which generally pursues a career of success. 

From Germany; the Spirit of her Hittory, Literature, Social 
Conditiori, and National Economy , 8^c, By Dr. Bisset Hawkins. 



THE LAND OF CONTRADICTIONa 

There is a land in distant scat) 
Full of all contrarieties. 
There beasts have mallard^s bill and lo^, 
Have spurs like cocks, like hens lay eggs. 
There parrots walk upon the ground, 
And grass upon the trees is found ; 
On other trees — another wonders- 
Leaves without upper side or under. 
There pears you'll scarce with hatchet cut ; 
Stones are outside the cherries put ; 
Swans are not white, but black as soot. 
There neither loaf, nor root, nor fruit, 
Will any Christian palate suit ) 
UnlesfiTin desperate need you'll fill je 
With root of fern and stalk of lily. 
There missiles to far distance sent 
Gome whizzing back from whence they went. 
There a voracious ewe-sheep crams 
Her paunch with flesh of tender lambs ; 
While, stead of bread, and beef, aod broth, 
Men feast on many a roasted moth. 
Thmre quadrupeds go on two feet. 
And yet few quadrupeds so fle€4. 
There birds, although they cannot fly, 
Jb swiftness with the greyhound vie. 
With equal wonder you may see 
The fbxee fly from tree to treei 
Aad what they value most, so wary. 
These foxes in their pockets osrry. 
There courting swains their passion prove 
By knocking down the girls they love. 
There every serrant gets his place 
By character of foul disgrace ; 
There vioe is virtue, virtue vice. 
And all that's vile is voted nice. 
The sun, when you to face him turn ye. 
From right to left peif orms his journey. 
The north winds scorch, but when the breeae i 
Full firom the south, why then it freezes. 
Now of what place can such struige tales 
Be told with truth but New South Wales ? 



For men to Judge of their condition by the decrees of Qod 
which are hid from us, and not by his word which is near 
us and in our hearts, is as if a man wandering in the wide 
seSf in a dark night when the heaven is all <»ouded about, 
should yet resolve to steer his course by the stars which 
he cannot see, but only guess at, and neglect the compass, 
which is at hand atid would afford him a much better and 
more certain direction. — ^Tillotson. 



Thb brave only know how to forgive ; it is the most refined 
and generous pitch of virtue human nature can arrive at. 
Cowards have done good and kind actions, cowards have 
even fought, nay, sometimes even conquered; but a coward 
never forgave: it is not in his nature; the power of doing 
it flows only from a strength and greatness of soul, oon- 
soious of its own force and seourityf and above the little 
temptations of resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt 
its happiness. — Sternb. 



Thb knowledge we acquire in this world I am apt to think 
extends not beyond the limits of this life. The beatific 
vision of the other life needs not the help ef this dim twi- 
liffht; but be that as it will, I am sure the principal end 
why we are to get knowledge here, is to make use of it for 
the benefit of ourselves and others in this world ; but if by 
gaining it we destroy our health, we labour for a thing that 
will be useless it) our hands ; and if by harrassing our bodies^ 
(though with a design to render ourselves more useful,) we 
deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportunities of doing 
that good we might have done with a meaner talent, which 
God thought sufiicient for us, by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pitch which men of stronger 
constitutions can attain to, we rob God of so much service, 
and our neighbour of all that help, which, in a state of 
health, with moderate knowledge, we might have been able 
to perform. He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, 
though it be with gold and silver, and precious stones, will 
give his owner but an ill account of his voyage. — Lock«. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
I. January. 

Then came old J aau&ry, wrapped well 

In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 

Yet did he quake and quiver like to queil ; 

And blowe his nayles, to warm them if he may: 

For they were numbed with holding: ell the day 

An hatchet ketne, with whioh he felled wood. 

And from the treeidid lop the ueedlesae )»pray«^SpBNSF.R. 



This month derives iU name from Janus, a deity 
represented by the Rjomiuas \irith two faces looking in 
opposite directioa0> and typical of the past and the 
future. Janus was the god of gates and avenues, 
and held a key in one hand, and a rod in the other, 
symbolical of his opening and ruling the year. This 
month is chosen as the commencement of the year, 
in preference to March, when the ancient year began, 
probably because the lengthening of the days being 
the chief cause of the return of Spring, may there- 
fore be considered in reality as its commencement 
The time of the renewal of nature varies greatly in 
different countries, but in our own there is certainly 
less appearance of sudi a change in the month of 
January than at any other period j for '' as the days 
begin to lengthen, the frost begins to strengthen." 

The weather daring this month is frequently clear, 
cold, and bright, and the beautiful effects of hoar- 
frost are often sufficient to give animation to a land- 
scape, which would otherwise look blank and dreary. 
Every branch and spray is fringed with delicate cr3rs- 
tals, sparkling in the sun's rays with the Itfstre of 
diamonds; and there is not a single blade of grass, 
or a plant, however insignificant, but may become, 
when adorned with these radiant gems, the object of 
our highest wonder and admiration. The very weeds 
"QVlueh we are aecustomed to pass unnoticed, or to tread 
lieneath our feet. 

Now shine 
Con^icuoiis, and in bright apparel dad, 
And fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 
All those effects which are produced by the transient 
naoraiBg dew of summer, are bow exhibited, and still 
more strikingly, in the brilliant hoar-frost ; and were 
it not that the constant recurrence of the wondrous 
scene has taught us to look on it with some degree of 
indifference, we co«ld not fail to be struck with feelings 
of admiration and delight. In the remembrance that 
NaAordis but a same for an el^K^^ 
Whose cause Is God, 

such a scene is well calculated to inspire us with en- 
larged ideas of the power of that wonder-working 
Hand, which, whether in the vast or ia the minigite, is 
equally faultless iu performance, inexhaustible in 
resource, infinite in variety, and unwearied in opera- 
tion. The examination of a blade of grass, or even 
of a 8pider*s web, laden with this frozen dew, will 
prove how inimitably beautiful, and passing human 
art to imitate, are the least of the works of God. 

The beantiful hoar-firost is nevertheless only one of 
the effects of the absence of heat during tiiis seaison 
of the year. As the cold increases, the surfaces of 
rivers and lakes become fixed, and converted appa- 
rently into floors of marble, and during this change 
the water expands, and in its solid state occupies more 
space, at the same time that it becomes lighter than 
before. This remarkable circumstance appears at 
first sight to contradict the general law of the expan- 
sion of bodies by heat, and their contraction by cold, 
that is, by the diminution of heat 5 but the difficulty is 
lessened by considering that water does contract by 
cold, according to this law, within a certain limit, and 
that having reached this limit, and become condensed 
in the greatest degree of which it is susceptible by* 



cold alone, a re-arrangement of particles takes place, 
" by which the crystalhne form of the solid which is 
about to be produced occupies more space than the 
particles in the liquid form.*' " Now supposing," says 
Mr. Tomlinson, ''that water regularly contracted from 
its liquid to its solid state, it is quite clear that a cer- 
tain bulk of ice would occupy less space than the bulk 
of water which formed it. Its weight would be, in 
short, bulk for bulk, greater than that of water, and 
it would consequently sink -, and our streams in win- 
ter, instead of the superficial crust of ice which covers 
them, and which is easily thawed, would become one 
solid mass of ice, destroying all tiiat life with which 
the waters teem, and would take a whole summer to 
become again liquid, since water is so imperfect a 
conductor of heat.*' 

One effect of this property of water to expand 
during the process of congelation is to diminish the 
height of mountains -, for the rain and melted snow 
remaining in their cavities and fissures during the 
summer season, become frozen, and seeking to occupy 
a greater space than before, force out masses of rock 
with irresistible power, and send them thundering 
down to the valley beneath. Another, and a gene- 
rally useful effect, is the preparation of the eai^^ to 
receive its destined seed, in consequefice of the crum- 
bling to pieces of the heavy clods of the field, by the 
expansion of the frozen moisture within them. 

At the time when the frost is severe enough to pro- 
duce these effects, how beautiful, how elegantly diver- 
sified, are the forms it assumes on the windows of our 
apartments, where we may sometimes fancy a resem- 
blance to the fretted roof and clustered columns of 
some ancient building, or trace what may seem " the 
sparkling trees and shrubs of fairy-land," or seek in 
vain, among its thousand capricious shapes, " the like- 
ness of some object seen before.** These beautiful 
aj^earances are due to the condensation of moisture 
from the atmosphere of our dwellings^ on the cold 
panes of glass, and its subsequent expansion into 
crystals. The same kind of starry crystals are found 
in the frozen water of the clouds, or snow, which forms 
a covering for the earth of unrivalled purity, and 
affords protection from the extreme severity of the 
frost to the plants which lie beneath it. 

But while the plants are thus protected from the 
rigour of the season, how fares it with the minstrels 
of the grove ? where do they find a substitute for the 
leafy shelter of the trees, and how are they able to 
supply their wants, when the rivers are frost-bound, 
and the land covered with a fieecy deluge ? Doubt- 
less when the frost is of long continuance, thousands 
of them die of cold and hunger, or become the prey 
of man, as they venture near to shelter themselves ia 
the wai:m neighbourhood of his dwelling. Blackbirds, 
thrushes, and fieldfares, nestle together in banks, and 
under hedges, and frequent the vicinity of towns. 
Larks find shelter in the warm stubbie, and tribes of 
small birds courageously surround our houses, and 
take possession of our farm-yards, in search of their 
precarious sustenance. The yellow-hammer, the 
chaffinch, but especially the audacious sparrow, beset 
our path, and seem to claim a share in the food with 
which we are so abundantly supplied; while the 
friendly redbreast seeks and finds a welcome every- 
where. Redwings, fieldfares, skylarks, &c., find a 
partial supply in wet meadows, and along the water*s 
edge, while these remain unfrozen. The ringdove 
subsists on ivy- berries; water-fowl quit the frozen 
marshes for the. neighbourhood of rapid streams, 
where the swiftly-passing-current escapes its icy fet- 
ters, and leaves its richly embroidered banks to dis- 
play the wonders of the mighty agent. Sea-birds 
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alao. leave the shorq^ ^ud frequent the larger rivers, 
while oearer. home w« observe the effect of the severe 
weather in the sad and half- petrified appearance of 
the cattle, which are seen creeping to the corner which 
seems best adapted to shelter them from the keen air, 
and waiting in mournful silence for their custofnarjr 
supply of fbdder. Many animals remain in a death- 
like state of torpor, during the winter, and many 
others sleep away the greater part of the season, re- 
ceiving nourishment frota the fat which they had 
acquired in summer. Thus it happens that the bear, 
marmot, &c., come out in the spring greatly emaciated, 
but during summer they gain so much in bulk as to 
be able to undergo another season of torpor. 

Intense cold and deficiency of food embolden the 
fox, the weasel, the polecat, and other predatory 
quadrupeds to attack the hen-roost and the farm 
yard. The fearful attacks of hungry wolves are 
happily known to us only by tradition in our own 
country, or by the reports of travellers , in Alpine 
lands. Eveii the timid hare approaches the abodes 
of man to feed on the garden vegetables. Rabbits 
greatly injure the young trees by nibbling off the 
bark as high as they can reach. The tit-mouse seeks 
food in the thatched coverings of houses and walls, 
and the farmgr keeps his early lambs and calves 
within doors, tending them as carefoliy and as gently 
as his own children. 

The vegetable kingdom too has put on winter dress 
or retired to winter quarters. The roots of herbace- 
ous plants are safe under ground, ready at the 
return of warmth to throw up their young shoots. 
The soft and tender parts of shrubs and trees, are 
wrapped up in hard buds $ the larger kinds-bf which, 
such as those of the horse-chesnut, the sycamore, 
and the lime, are covered with a sort of resin which 
resists the most intense cold. Sometimes, however, 
a tree which is leas securely guarded than its fellows 
by those kind provisions of nature, has its juices 
frozen, and it then spilts asunder by the formation of 
the ice, and perishes. By the end of the month the 
leaves of the woodbine appear ready to expand ; the 
winter aconite and bear*s foot are often in flower, 
and in sheltered situations the red dead-nettle and 
groundaeL The snow-drop is preparing its modest 
bell and the catkins of the hazel begin to open. 

On mild days the slug or shell-less snail is moving 
about to the injury of the young wheat and garden 
plants. The bodies of these animals are covered with 
slimie, as the whale is with blubber -, this non-con- 
ducting substance enables them to withstand the 
cold. 

The frost suspends most of the out-door work of 
the fhrmer. His team can now move over the frozen 
fields as easily as on the high-road ; he, therefore, 
carries out manure to his fields; or he lops his 
timber, or repairs hedges. The labourer warms 
himself in the barn by tihe constant use of the flail ; 
or when work is over, he retires to his snug chimney 
comer, and if honest and industrious, he need not 
fear the want to his family of '* meat, clothes, and 
fire.*' But still there is no season of the year in 
which charity is more eificacious than in this. Those 
who from their warm and snug retreats hear the 
cold wind without, should think upon theur poorer 
fellow-creatures and relieve their necessities. 

Rivers and canals are no longer the high-roads for 
watermen and bargemen : these are out of employ- 
ment, while troops of skaters and sliders usurp the 
domain of the boat and the barge. 

It was at such a season as this that the pious 
Krummacher composed his Winter Lay of which 
we offer the following translation. 



Ah i vfhjf repoeefit thou, so paliey 

So very still in thy white veil, ' ''• 

Thoa chierisb'd Father-land P ^ 

Where are the joyous lays of spring, 
The varied hue of 8ummer*B wing, 

Thy glowing vestment bhmd ? 

But half-attired, thou Blumberest now, 
No flocks to seek thy pastures go, 

0*er vales or monntains steep t 
Silent is every warbler*8 lay, 
No more the bee hmns through the day. 

Yet art thoa fair in sleep I 

On all thy trees, on every bough. 
Thousands of crystals sparkle now, 

Where'er our eyes iJight $ 
nnte on tlie spotless robe we tread. 
Which o*cr thy beauteous form is spread, 

With glittering hoar-frost bright. 

Our Father kind, who dwells above. 
For thee this garment pure hath wove, 

He watches over thee. . 
Therefore in peace, tliy slumber take. 
Our Father will the weary wake, 

. New strength, new light to see. 

Soon to the breath of firing's soft sighs, 
Delighted thou again wilt rise. 

In wond'rous Hfe so fair. 
I feel those sighs breathe o'er the phun, 
Bear Nature, then rise up again 

With flower-wreaths in thy hair. 

MIGRATION OF HERRINGS. 

Ths great winter rendezvous of the herring is within the 
arotie eircle, and there they spend many months of the year. 
In the spring, this mighty army begins to put itself in 
motion. We distinguish the united shoals by that name* 
because tlie word herring comes from the German heer, an 
army, and expresses their number. They begin to appear 
off the Shetland Isles in April and May ; these are only 
the forerunners of the great shoal which comes in June ; 
and their abpearance is marked by the numbers of birds, as 
gannet, and other sea>fowl, which come to prey updn them. 
When the main body appears, . its breadth and depth are 
such as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. It is 
divided into distinct columns of five or six miles in length, 
and three or four in breadth, and they drive the water before 
them with a kind of rippling: sometimes they sink, for the 
space of ten or fifteen minutes, and then rise again to the 
surface : and in fine weather reflect a variety of splendid 
colours, like a field of the most precious gems ; in which 
light this gift of Providence ought in yery truth to be viewed. 

The first check this army meets with, in its journey south, 
is from the Shetland Isles, which divide it into two parts; 
one wing takes to the MAtern, the other to the western, 
shores of Great Britain, and fill every bay and creek with 
their nntnbers ; others pass on towards Yarmouth, the great 
and ancient mart of herrings ; they then pass through the 
British Channel, and after that disappear. The other wing, 
which takes a'westerly direction, after presenting themselves 
at the Hebrides, where the great stationary fishery is, pro- 
ceed to the north of Ireland, where they meet with a second 
interruption, and are obliged to divide again; one party 
takes the west of Ireland, and ia soon imperceptible in the 
immensity of the Atlantic ; but tlie other shoal passing 
into the Irish Sea feeds the inhabitants of its coasts. These 
last are often capricious in their motions, and do not, like 
the grand body, show an invariable attachment to their old 
haunts. The object which induces this yeariy migration, 
is the spawning, or depositing of their eggs. 

Herrings are found, also, in vaat shoals, on the ooasta of 
America, as low down as Carolina. Chesapeak Bay is in- 
undated with them. We find them also in Kamtschatka, 
and they probably visit Japan. The Dutch are passionately 
fond of pickled herrings, and the first boat that arrives, is 
entitled to a prize. The herring dies as soon as it is taken 
out of the water ; hence the proverb a$ dead m a herring. 
The Dutch call a merry-andrew, piclle-herring, and from 
this, also, we borrow some colloquial expressions. 
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THE TIMBER-FLOATS OF GERMANY AND ITALY. 
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Probably but few of our readers think of the means 
by which timber is conveyed from the forest where it 
grows, to the spots where it is to be applied to the 
purposes of building. And yet it mutt be evident 
that the means of transport form a matter of no 
small importance. We know that our timber-yards 
are plentifully supplied with the various kinds of 
wood necessary for building ) and that the timbers 
are shaped by the axe and the saw. But, in most 
cases, the wood which we employ is brought from 
foreign countries, often many miles inland. It is 
conveyed across the ocean in ships ; but the mode of 
transporting it from the forests where it grows to the 
ports where it is to be shipped, is a carious subject, 
and one well worthy of a little attention. 

The main circumstance that forms the groundwork 
of all the plans adopted for this purpose is, that nearly 
all kinds of wood are, bulk for bulk, lighter than 
water, and will consequently swim on its surfeice. 

VouXVI, 



Now as all countries ave, mora or kas, inteiaa^ed by 
rivers, which flow from the intorior Into the sea, a very 
simple and economical mode of transport for timber is 
at once attained, by causing it to float down running 
streams, either by the mere force of the descending 
water, or aided by mechanical agents. There is no 
necessity that each piece of wood should be floated 
separately down the stream ; for they may be fastened 
together, and steered down the middle of the river, 
in the form of a long and broad raft» 
Beckmann says : — 

It is probable that the most ancient mods of .oonstruet* 
ing vessels fn the purfiose of navigation^ gave rise to the 
first idea of conveying timber in the like manner ; for the 
earUest ships or boats'were- nothing else than rafts, or a col* 
lection of beams and planks bound together, over which were 
placed deals. By the Greeks they were called tchedai^ and 
by the Latins rates ; and it is known, fh>m the testimony of 
many writers, that the ancients ventured out to sea with 
them, on piratical ej^peditiofis, as well as to carry on e^in- 
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meroe; ani that after the invention of ships^ they were 
Btill retained for the transportation of soldiers and of heavy 
hurdens." 

There are some passages in the Bible which allude 
to the floating of wood. 1 Kings v. 9 : " My servants 
tIbAli hritkig Ihem down from Lebanon unto- the sea; 
and I will convey them by sea in floats unto the place 
that thou Shalt appoint me.'* 2 Chrott. ii. 16 : ''And 
we will cut wood out of-Xiebanon, as much as thou 
shalt need ; and we will' bring it to thee in floats by 
sea to Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up to Jeru- 
salem/* These passages relate to a compact between 
Solomon and Hiram^ king of Tyre, by which the lat- 
ter was to cause cedairs for the building of the Tem- 
ple to be cut down on the western side of Mount 
Lebanon, above Tripoli, and to be floated to Jaffa or 
Joppa, probably aloUg by the sea shore. 

The Romans transported by water, both timber for 
building and flre-Wood. When, during their wars 
against the Gerraaht, tliisy became acquainted with 
the qualities of the common iarch^ they caused large 
quantities of it tb be carried oh the river ft>, to Ra- 
venna from the klph, particularly the tlh^jbiah, and 
to be conveyed ^W to Robi'e, fbr their most import- 
ant buildings. Vitruvius sayd^ thsdt Ihis timber was 
so heavy that the wtterd could tiot support it, and 
that it was necessary to carry it in ships or on rafW. 
Could it have been brought to Rome conveniently, 
says he, it might have been u^ed with great advantage 
in building. It has also been supposed that the 
Romans procured fire- wood fVom AiVica, and that it 
was brought partly iti ships and partly on rafts. 

But it is in Germany that the transportation of 
timber by means of floats had been most extensively 
carried on, partly oh account of its nobte tbrests, and 
partly through the pbssesMon of the rivet Rhiiie. 
There is evidence of floatihg of timber-rafts In Ger- 
many as far back bs the year 1410. A lettlef frt^m 
the Landgrave of Thuringia sayd. that oA ^ccbunt of 
the scarcity of Wood that te^stM in theit- terri'totv; 
the landgraves had so hi lesa^hed the tbll tisdatiy 
paid on the riveir SalJe iii JfUr fts Weisieiifels, that a 
Rhenish florin otoly was deiihmiided Mftciuh brought 
on that river to Jena, and 1^ tthenish tstivers for 
those carried to WeifsehJMS $ bht the proprietors of 
the floats were bouh'd tb fele UlsWeBlbfe Mc an^ Injuiry 
occasioned to the bridgies. 

In 1438, Hans fttuna^eir, nii. oj^ttfeftt citiieii of ^y- 
berg, with the assistaUce of iJie theA huiqgo-mastet«, 
put a float of wood upon the river Muldb, which runs 
past the city, in order that it rtight be conveyed thi- 
ther for the use of the inhabitants : this seems .to 
imply that such a practice was not then uncommon. ^ 
When thfe town bf Ascheftleben wafc wjhomed with a 
new church, in 1495; tfte titilber uied for itis construc- 
tion Was transported oh the filbe, firom Dresden to 
Acken, and ftom thfence Mi the Achse to the place of 
Its destination. In the ye«* 1564, there tvas a float- 
master in Salcohy, ^o Was obliged to give security 
to the amount of fotit- hundrtd florint j so that the 
business of floating must, at that time, have been of 
considerable importance. 

When the citizens of Phris had tis^d all the timber 
growing near the city, the enormous leitpense of land 
carriage, led to the suggestion of an improved mode 
of transport. John RouVel, a citixen and merchant, 
in the year ld4§, proposed to trattspott timber*, bound 
together, along rivers Which were tiot navigablfe fOr 
large vessels. With this view he made choice of the 
forests in the woody district of Morvant, which be- 
longed to the government of Nivernois ; and as seve- 
ral small itreamfe and rivulets had their sources thet^^ 
be endeavourtd to convey into them as much water | 



as possible. This great undertaking, tl first laughed 
at, was completed )>y hiB succeslBor, &enA( Amoul, 1n 
1566. The wood was thrown into the water in single 
trunks, and suffered to be driven in that manner by 
the current to Crevant, a small town on the river 
Yonnej wfaeire each- nmber- merchant drew out his 
own, which he had previously marked, and, after it 
wan dry, formed it into floats tiiat were tneoiBportcd 
from the Yonne to the S^ine, and thence to the 
capital. By this method' targe quantities of timber 
were conveyed to the populous towns. 

A similar mode of transporting timber from the 
central parts of Germany to the great towns or to the 
sea ports, is practised at the present day. Mr. Planch^, 
in his Descent of the Danube^ s^s : — 

Below this bridoe, (at PlattUng on the Danube,) the raft- 
masters of Munich, who leave that cSty every Monday for 
Vienna, hnite theit rafts before th'ejr bnter the Danube. 
Ihev descend the Tsar upon siuglte rafts only ; but upon 
reaching thii^ poiht they lash them toother, in pairs, and in 
fleets oir three, fdth or t\X tiM% th^y ^et out for Vienna. 
A i^oyage is made i>ieasanUy Enough Upon these floating 
isUnds, tA th^ bat^b all th)e M^t^, t^ithout the confine- 
meht; oiT Ifc Obat; A ^(ei« (%Cp^^ble promenade can be 
inade from ftfitS tHiiW ftl.jMheH.and two or three huts 
erected upf)hth\stik altera ihrnter ih had Weather, and repose 
at night 

Biit tt<6 IHlt)b^MMi6 IMthbr bf An Autumn near the 
RhvKe giveft k tki^ WUM iiccbunt of the timber-rafls 
of Gerit)abjr> ^ ^ith wte Will avail ourselves. A 
little beid# AhdieHiiltn; ^ M banks of the Rhine, 
the little village ^ mih^dy ^bpears on the left bank, 
under a wooded ttiittht&itt;. The Rhine here forms 
a little bar, ^here khte nilots are accustomed to unite 
together We sitiaH rtiifft tst timber, floated down the 
tributary rivers ihtb Ihfe Rhitle, and to construct enor- 
mous floats, which &kie niivtfpated to Dordrecht and 
«old; These fhachine« haVt the appearance of a 
floating village, compdftW qIT twelve or fifteen little 
^oodeh huts, on a largfe WAtform of oak and deal tim- 
ber, thejr aire fre<lVieiaijr «ght or nine hundred 
feet long, and sixty or ^Vehty in breadth. The 
rdwers and Workmbu sdVhfetiVnes amount to seven or 
eight hundred, supeKhtletk'dbd by pilots and a proprie- 
tor, whose habitation it s^U^or in size and elegance to 
the rest. Tlie raft i$ ^iH^sed of several layers of 
trees, placed Y)liie oil the felher, and tied together. • A 
large t^ft drawd not less than six or seven feet water. 
Several Mailer one^ wft attached to it, by way of pro- 
tection, besides a «triilg of boats, loaded with anchors 
and cables, and used for the purpose of sounding the 
river, and going on shotne. The domestic economy of 
an East Indiaman is hardly more complete. Poultry, 
p!g&, tilEid oth^r animals, are to be found on board, 
and several butchers are attached to the suite. A 
well-supplied boiler is.at work night and day in the 
kitchen. The dinner-hour is announced by a basket 
stuck on a pole, fit which signal the pilot gives the 
word of command, and the workmen run froni all 
quarters to receive liieir allowances. . 

The consumption of provisions in the voyage to 
Holland is almost incredible, sometimes amounting to 
forty or fifty thousand pounds of bread, eighteen or 
twenty thousand pounds of fresh meat, a considerable 
quantity of salt meat, and butter, vegetables, &c., in 
proportion. The expenses are so great, that a capital 
of three or four hundred thousand florins is considered 
necessary to undertake a raft. Their navigation is a 
matter of considerable ^iUi owing to the abrupt 
windings, the rocks and shallows of the river -, and 
some years ago the secret wds thought to be mono- 
polized by a boatmaU of Rudesheim and hi^ son. 

Dr. Granville, in his Joum^ to St. Petershurgh, has 
also given a description of this remarkable floating 
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timber village^ whicb he has also illust<;ated by an 
engraving. 

The subject of our frontispiece is the first beginning 
of such a raft. The bridge is called Pont d' Alto, and 
is situated nea^ Agordo, in the Venetian Lombardy 
district of Belluno.' Under this curious wooden bridge 
flows a small streapq, y^hich empties itself into a 
lai^er. The surface of this stream is seen to be 
covered with scattered pieces of timber, which have 
been brought do^n frqni forests near the lianks, and 
precipitated into the gtreara. When these timbers, 
whose number receives constant accessions in the 
journey, reach a particular spot, they are all bound 
together, to formt one continuous raft, and in that form 
floated to the place of their destination. 



A DISCOURSE ON GEOLOGY. 



Nature of Geology. 

" Curiosity,** it has been well observed, "is one of 
the most distinctive faculties of the human mind ; one 
of those which establish a marked separation between 
man, and the rest of the animal creation ;" 

For of all 

The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creative Wisdom gave to lift his eye 
To truth's eternal measures. 
But though curiosity, or the love of investigation, 
is one of man*s best faculties when directed to an 
end really worthy of him, it is capable of being mis- 
directed and misapplied. It becomes, therefore, of 
paramount importance that this principle, so active 
in all intelligent minds, should be gUided into channels, 
where it may not only find free scope for its exercise, 
but the most exalted ends for its ultimate object. 
Such are ''the sacred paths of nature and of science." 
The grandest discoveries, and the inventions of the 
greatest use to mankind, — the sublime truths of astro- 
nomy, electro-magnetism, the steam-engine, the tele- 
scope, the microscope^ — are all the f'esult of long- con- 
tinued research, ennobled by their object) and the 
same principle i^ still ^timiuating us tp extend the 
range of our kiioTfrtgd^e, |ui(l tp lathpin the hidden 
mysteries of nature. 

In modern timea^ science appeared to have made 
such great progress, that we scarcely could have ex- 
pected any new track would have been opened 
equally rich in discoveries with those disclosed by the 
telescope or the microscope. Yet the investigation of 
the ground we daily tread under foot, has, during the 
last half century, in the hands of Smithy Cuvier, and a 
host of other scientific men, become a science pe- 
culiary fertile in novelties, not only deeply interesting 
to the geologist, but strikingly attractive to all who 
look with "wonder and curiosity on the visible works 
of the Creator. 

Geology, indeed, may he regarded as a science 
necessarily dependant on the advanced state of the 
natural sciences ; for its conclusions have only been 
established by these means^ and it can scarcely be 
said to have existed as a science until chemistiry« zoo- 
logy, botany, and mechanics, were applied to the 
explanation of the phenomena it presents. A ge- 
neral acquaintance with science is, therefore, of the 
greatest possible advantage to the geological student. 
Yet, nevertheless, to those unpossessed of these ac- 
quirements, geology may form a highly engaging 
pursuit; for it is a science of observation, and is 
directed to objects immediately within our reach, — 
to the rocks and clifis on the shore; to the beds 
exposed to our Tiew in the excavations of a road; 



to the very pebbles scattered in our path *, — all of 
which will derive an infinitely higher interest, if 
regarded with reference to the phenomena of geo- 
logy^ and to those changes which have been instru- 
mental in imparting to them their actual form, or 
present arrangement. 

Sir John Berschel teUs us, that geology, in the 
magnitude and sublimity o^ the objects of which it 
treats, undoubtedly ranks in the scale of th^ sciences 
next to astronojmy. To those who are in some 
measure acquainted witn the immensity of the field 
into which astronomy guides her votaries, but to 
whom geology is as yet " a sealed book," this asser- 
tion may appear to assign too exalted a station to 
the latter science. The distances treated of in astro- 
nomy are so immense, and the time required for thp 
completion oJT some of the celestial cycles so vast, 
that they elude the grasp of our comprehension: 
"What, then, is there in geology," may such in- 
quire, "to compete with the myriads of years to 
which astronomy directs our attention?" To this 
the geologist will reply, that by careful researches 
into the rocks and beds of the earth, we learn that 
periods approaching to, if not equalling the myriads 
of years of the astronomer, have apparently been 
required for the accomplishment of all the changes 
on the surface of the globe. And if geology may 
yield to astronomy in the vastness of the space over 
which it ranges, and in the former science our views 
are confined to the observation of only a limited por- 
tion of one small planet, the indications it displays 
of the Mighty Hand that rules the universe, are 
scarcely less striking, and perhaps fully as impressive, 
from their capability of being brought more imme- 
diately under our own inspection. 
^ The difference between the sciences of astronomy 
and geology may be compared to that of the dis- 
coveries e£fected by the telescope and the micro- 
scope : — the one reveals to us objects of vast magni- 
tude concealed from us by their immense distance; 
the other discloses objects hidden from us by their 
almost incomprehensible minuteness. 

.Geology sho^s us that " the configuration of the 
earth's surface has been re-modelled again and again ; 
mountain chains have been raised or sunk ; valleys 
have been formed, again filled up, and then re-ex^a- 
vated; sea and land have changed places. Yet 
throughout all these revolutions, animal and vege- 
table hfe has been sustained : these changes in &ie 
condition of the earth having been accompanied by 
corresponding changes in organic bodies, adapting 
them to those altered conditions j — the succession of 
living beings having been continued by the intro- 
duction into the earth from time to time of nev 
plants and animals, evidently admirably adapted for 
successive states of the globe f." 

It being, then, an ascertained fact, that we re- 
peatedly see the commencement of new races, we 
are obliged again and again to have recourse tp ft 
supreme Intelligence and a creative power. " If we 
examine the marine remains of the strata, we finji 
that whole genera of shells, which in the present 
seajsi are most abundant in species, were not in exist- 
ence till after the chalk was deposited. Qther 
genera again originated about the middle of the series, 
and soon became extinct, being represented by no 
;9pecies in the Tertiary strata, that is, the stratfi 
above the chalk, 'f hese new creations supplied the 
place of other races which perished j for some genera 
are peculiar to the lower groups of rocks, not a single 

* The author has, not unfrequenlly, met with well preserved 
fiMBih among the pebbles of a sarden gravel walk 
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species of them occurring higher in the series than the 
coat-measnres. There are a few, and hut a few, 
genera, which, commencing in the lowest fossiliferous 
strata, have endured through all the - changes to 
which the earth has heen subject, and have species 
existing in the present seas. The changes which 
occurred in the organization of fishes appear to have 
been greater and more rapid, and exhibit a wider 
difference between those found above and below the 
chalk, than is observable in the case of molluscs. 

'' The same proofs of organic changes are afforded 
by the study of fossil botany. The formations con- 
taining vegetable remains may be arranged, according 
to Professor Henslow, in four groups, representing 
epochs, during any one of which no very marked 
diffierence is observable in the general character of 
the vegetation : but between any two of these groups 
the change is . striking and decided, most of the 
genera being different, and none of the species alike. 

" We can scarcely be said, at present, to have 
sufficient data for determining what were the ani- 
mals inhabiting the land while the earlier strata were 
being deposited at the bottom of the sea. It is 
evident that some of our oldest rocks have been 
derived from the waste of pre-existing land ; and, as 
that land appears to have been clothed with its 
appropriate vegetation, we have no right to suppose 
that it was destitute of its appropriate anin^als. A 
great ocean like the Pacific, interspersed, like it, 
with small islands, appears to have prevailed, during 
the formation of the older strata, over that part of 
the Northern Hemisphere in which are situated those 
countries whose geology has been most explored. 
Small oceanic islands do not, at the present day, 
contain many mammalia, while they are wholly desti- 
tute of the larger kinds ; and the discovery of such 
remains, in an oceanic sediment, after its conversion 
into dry land, must be an event of very rare occur- 
rence) for however abundant mammalia might be on 
some distant continent, by the rivers of which their 
carcases would be drifted down, yet before they 
could be floated out far to sea, they would be almost 
certidn to be devoured by the carnivorous monsters of 
the deep ; and even supposing them to escape this 
late, the chances are very much against the discovery 
of the spot where these rare remains are concealed^ 
after the bed of the ocean shall be laid dry. 

" But whether mammalia existed during the earliest 
epochs of the world of which we possess geological 
monuments, and were contemporary with those 
marine animals imbedded in the lower strata, though^ 
for the reasons above stated, their remains have not 
yet been discovered; or whether they were not 
created till a later period, though still before the de- 
position of the chalk, it is certain that during the 
tertiary era, when their remains were abundantly 
entombed in the strata, we can trace the introduc- 
tion of new races even of those animals. The re- 
mains of the land quadrupeds imbedded in the olden 
Tertiary strata, are chiefly those of extinct genera. 
In the deposits of a more recent period we meet, 
in these northern latitudes, with the remains of ex- 
tinct species of genera now existing, but existing only 
in warm climates, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, &c. And at length we come to peat 
Ix^ and alluvial deposits, in which human remains 
occur, mixed with those of animals now living in the 
countries where the remains are found, together with 
a few which have become locally extinct, within the 
historic period. 

*' But if the earth's crust furnishes us with evi- 
dence, that great and repeated changes have taken 
place in the organic and inorganic worid, it fiimishes 



us with proofs no less clear, that great' epochs of time 
elapsed while these changes were in progress,— -epochs 
so great, that we are tempted to connect them with 
the secular periods of astronomy to which we have 
before alluded. There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the phenomena of astronomy and geology; that 
in the former, we have a series of events recurring, ia 
a fixed order, after the lapse of fixed intervals of time, 
whereas in geology, (if we except the interchange 
between land and sea, and the recurrence of volcanic 
action after l6ng intervals of repose,) we have no evi- 
dence of the repetition of a single phenomenon | 
much less have we evidence of geological cycles, in 
which the same events are repeated, again and again, 
in a stated order, and at stated intervals. Thus, 
whole orders of fishes, characteristic of the older strata, 
become extinct, and are succeeded by new races, 
which m their torn give place to others ; and this 
class of vertebrated animals affords an unbroken 
record, from the earliest to the most recent geological 
epoch ; the changes which occur in it being more 
rapid than those which take place among inverte- 
brated animals ; but as we ascend in the series of 
strata, we meet with no instance of the revival of 
any of the extinct genera or species. 

" If we apply ourselves to the task of dasaifying^ 
organized bodies now existing, arranging them in 
groups, as they differ from or resemble each other in 
their structure, we find that those forms of each 
group which are most dissimilar, are connected by a 
series of gradations, separated from .each other by 
the most minute distinctions, and that the groups, 
whether we regard the larger or the subordinate 
divisions, are again connected by forms possessing 
some of the characteristics of two groups." 

A very close analogy is thus found to exist between 
extinct and recent species, so as to leave no doubt on 
the mind, that the same harmony of parts and beauty 
of contrivance which we admire in the living creature 
has also characterized the organic world at remote 
periods. 

For all are equally 
A link of Nattiro*s chain 
Formed by the Hand thai fbrmed me^ 
Which fortneth nought in vain. 

'' The geologist, therefore, can bring new and ori- 
ghial arguments to bear upon thosa- parts of natural 
tiieology which impress us with exalted conceptions 
of the intelligence, power, wisdom, and unity, of de- 
sign, manifested in the creation. 

"That the most perfect unity of plan can be traced 
in the fossil world, through aU the modifications it. 
has undergone, is admitted by all geologists, and 
also that we can distinctly carry back our researches 
to times antecedent to the existence of the human 
species. It can be proved that man had a beginning, 
and that all the species now contemporary with man, 
and many others which preceded these races, had also 
a beginning. And thus, as we increase our Imowledge 
of the inexhaustible variety displayed in living nature, 
and admire the wisdom and power which it displays, 
geology will incalculably increase our admhratioa of 
the works of creation, by suggesting the reflection 
that the present order of things is only the last of a 
great series, of which we cannot estimate the number 
or the limit in the past ages of the world*.*' 

♦ LriiL's Anniversary Addtiu, 1837 
[Abridged from ZoajrttN's ReerMJmt m Oeohgy.J 



Ths moral of that poetical fiction, that the uppennosuk link 
of all the series of subordinate causes is fastened to' Jupiter s 
chair, signifies that Almighty God governs and tlirects sub . 
eidinate causes and eif. cts;— ^Hios. 
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THE SUPPOSED SITE OP NINEVEH. 



NINEVEH. 



Tub Loi'd will stretch 6ut tiU hand ag^ainst the north, and destroy 
Assyria; and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilder* 
ness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, and all the beasts 
of the nations : both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the 
upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing in the windows ; desolation 
shall be in the IhrMolds: for he shall uncoTer the cedar work. This 
is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, 
and there b none beside me: how is she become a desolation, a place 
for beasts to lie down in ! every one that passeth by her shall hiss, 
and wag his hand.»ZBPHANiAH,ch. ii. ▼• 13, 14, 15. 

Thus did the prophet foretell the future desolation of 
NiN£veH, when that mighty city was standing in all 
the pride of power and greatness, and when its people, 
deUghting themselves in the luxuries and pleasures 
arqund them, paid little attention to the tidings of 
approaching rain. The first mention of this city is in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, where it is said^— '< Out of 
that land (SUnar) went forth Asshur, and builded Ni- 
neveh;'* but, from its name, it has been supposed that 
it was greatly enlarged, and improved by Nimrod or 
Ninus. Nineveh stood on the banks of the Tigris or 
Hiddekel river^ and was in extent, though not in the 
amount of its population, almost equal to Babylon. 
From the description given by the prophet Jonah we 
find it to have been an exceeding great city of three 
days* journey, (which must be understood probably of 
its cirant,) and also that it contained '' more than six- 
score thousand persons that could not discern between 
their right hand and their left,*' and allowing these 
young ehUdreu to have been a fifth part of the inhabit- 
ants, (Jonah, ch. iv. V. 11,) the whole population 
roust have amounted to 600,000, or about half the 
present population of London. We are told by the 
old histonan, Diodorus Siculus, that this city was fif- 
teen miles long, nine broad, and forty-eight in circum- 
ference. It was surrounded by large walls 100 feet 
high, upon the top of which three chariots could pass 
together abreast, and was defended by 1500 towers, 
each 200 feet high. The city was first taken by the 
Medes and Babylonians in the reign of Sardana- 
palus, 747 years v.c, after having been for 1450 
years mistress of the East, and holding in subjection 
even Babylon itself. Nineveh, however, was still of 
great importance, and afterwards resumed its rank as 
a capital cfity and the seat of government, until Nabo- 
polassar^ a general in the Assyrian lurmy, seized on 
Babylon and made hiinself king. 



Nineveh now began rapidly to decline, and to yield 
to the power of her great rival : in the year 633 b.c, 
the Medes laid siege to the city under the con- 
duct of Gyaxares, their king, but were diverted from 
their purpose by an invasion of Media at that time 
by the Scythian host : Gyaxares withdrew his army 
from Nineveh in order to repel these invaders, and it 
was not till the year 612 B.C., that having formed an 
alliance with the king of Babylon he returned to the 
siege, accompanied by that monarch, and utterly 
destroyed the city. On this occasion there was a re- 
markable fulfilment of the prophecy delivered by 
Nahum, where speaking of Nineveh he says, "The 
gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the palace 
shall be dissolved," — (chap. ii. v. 6:) for the Medes 
and Babylonians were enabled to gain entrance to the 
city, by means of a flood of the Tigris, which carried 
away a part of the wall, two miles in extent, and faci- 
litated their assault. The carelessness and drunken- 
ness of the inhabitants, likewise, gave the enemy every 
advantage, and became the fulfilment of another part 
of Nahum's prophecy: ''For while they be folden 
together as thorns, and while they are drunken as 
drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully 
dry," — (Nahum, ch. i. v. 10.) Two hundred years 
before this event, the prophet Jonah had been 
sent to announce the falf of their city; but the 
repentance and humiliation of both monarch and 
people ^verted for a time the threatened calamity. 
When, however, the danger was removed, the repent- 
ance was also forgotten, and the people relapsed into 
thei|r old sins, notwithstanding the faithful warnings 
of the prophets, Nahum and Jeremiah; and thus 
brought on themselves the final destruction of their 
city, which never appears to have revived or recovered 
from the assaults of the Medes and Babylonians, but 
to have sank in rapid decay. It is never after men- 
tioned in Scripture, as a city then in existence 3 nor 
does any profane author speak of it except as in a 
ruined state. 

The site of Nineveh is now uncertain ) but on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, and at about three quarters 
of a mile from that stream, the village of Nunia, and 
a sepulchre which is shown as that of the prophet 
Jonah, seem to point out the position of that celebrated 
city. The ruins in the vicinity of this village were 
examined by Mr. Kinneir in 1810^ and he found them 
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to consist of a rampart and a fosse> forming an 
oblong square, not exceeding four miles in compass. 
He saw neither stone nor rubbish of any kind -, and 
he speaks of the wall as bearing graces of having 
belonged to some city of much less dimensions than 
Nineveh^ and as probably having formed part of 
Ninus, a city afterwards erected on the same spot. The 
opinions of this traveller are . entitled to the more 
respect, when we remember, that of Babylon, whose 
walls were at least as high and as thick as those of 
ancient Nineveh, not the slightest trace is in existence, 
and it seems therefore unreasonable to suppose, that 
the ruins of the elder city should be still visible, 
Mr. Rich, however, who visited the spot in 1 820, is 
inclined to the opinion that these ruins formed part of 
the ancient city: he supposes the space enclosed by 
the walls, to have contained the citadel and royal 
palace; he describes the situation of several artificial 
mounds both within and without the walls, whose 
antiquity is well ascertained by the remains which are 
found by digging deeply intQ them ; such as cylinders, 
fragments of sculptured stone, bricks, and pieces of 
gypsum with inscriptions. Among other curiosities, 
an immense block of stone has been dug from one of 
these mounds, on which are sculptured the figures of 
men and animals. 

The differing opinions of travellers with respect to 
the antiquity of the ruins still remaining in this place, 
and the great uncertainty which must always exist on 
the subject, are in themselves sufficient to testify to 
the fulfilment of prophecy. The desolation of Nine- 
veh is complete: " an utter end is made of the place*," 
and its true site may for ever be sought for in vain. 

* Nahum, ch. i. v. 0. 



How sweet a thing is Death, to all who know 
That all on earth is vanity and woe; 
Who, taught by sickness, long have ceased to dread 
The stroke that bears them to this peaceful bed ! 
Few are our days, yet while those days remain^ 
^ur joy must yield to grief, our ease to pain; 
Then teU me, weaiy pilgrim f which is best,— 
The toilsome journey— or the traveller's rest? — ? 



The Japanese are extremely singular in some of their 
religious opinions. They never supplicate the gods in dis- 
tress; holding that, as the gods enjoy uninterrupted bliss, 
such supplications would be offensive to them. Their holy- 
days, accordingly, are dedicated to feasts, weddings, and all 
public and private rejoicings. It is delightful to the gods, 
say they, to see men happy. They are far from being sin- 
gular ia thinking that a benevolent Deity, is pleased to see 
men happy ; but nothing can be more inconsistent with the 
common feelings of men, than to hold, that in distress, it is 
wrong to supplicate the Author of our being for relief, and 
that He will be displeased with such supplication. In deep 
affliction, there is certainly no balm equal to that of pourinir 
out the heart to a benevolent Deity, and expressing entire 
resignation to His will. Loan Kambs. 



Happinbss, though necessarily involving present pleasure, 
is the direct or indirect, and often the very distant, result of 
feelings of every kind, pleasurable, painful, and indiflferent. 
It is like the beautiful profusion of flowers which adoro our 
summer fields: in our admiration of the foliage, and the 
blossoms, and the pure air and sunshine, in which they seem 
to live, we almost forget the darkness of the soil in which 
their roots are spread. Yet how much should we err, if we 
were to consider them as deriving their chief nutriment from 
the beams that shine around them, in the warmth and liirht 
of which we have wandered with joy. That delightful ra- 
diance alone would have been of little efficacy, without the 
showers, from which, in those very wanderings, we have 
often sought shelter; or. at least, without the dews, which 
were unheeded by us, as they fell silently and almost in- 
sensibly on our evening walk. — Brown i/^ 



THE VARIED POWERS OF MAN. 

One considerable distinction between men and animals is 
that the latter, for the most part, are limited to the regions 
suited to each separate* species, while men place their habi- 
tations and thrive in every portion of the globe. This is 
very strikingly true of the more important and larger ani- 
mals. The lion is found only in the warm countries of 
Asia and Africa, and though he may have formerly been 
seen further north, yet it appears that he could not thrive in 
such a climate. The species of apes which are most like 
man are few in number, and inhabit only small districts of 
hot regions; and when carefully removed to France or 
England, cannot be preserved against those diseases which 
arise from great sensibility to cold. The various tribes are 
confined within very narrow limits ; the orang-otang is found 
only in the island of Borneo, and the chimpanzee on the 
west of Africa. The same is true of the camel, which 
thrives only in hot sandy countries ; and of the elephant, the 
Asiatic species of which may be certainly distinguished 
from the African. The American animals differ from those 
of the old world, and those of New Holland from all others. 
Man, on the contrary, lives in the arctic, and multiplies in 
the torrid sone. His hardy frame remains uninjured amid 
the cold of a Siberian or of a North American winter, where 
the mercury freezes in the thermometer. It is even stated, 
that on the shores of Hudson's Bay, brandy froze in the 
rooms of some Englishmen, in which they kept fires. Yet 
the Ssquiniau^ and Canadians go about hunting in this 
temperature, and three Russians lived six years on Spitzber- 

gen, eleven degiees nearer to the pob than the arctic circle, 
^n the other hand; the most popnlous parts of Asia are 
the hottest, and the islands immediately under the equator 
are fully peopled. America is inhabited through all degrees 
of latitude from Terra del Fuego to the Northern Ocean. 
The sultry interior of Africa swarms with a negro popula- 
tion. In Senegal, in Sierra Leone, in the deserts of South 
America, in South Carolina, the thermometer at its highest 
point ranges from lOO^to 11 6'. And not only does man 
thus exist everywhere, but he exists in hundreds of millions. 
The same eapability for occupyixig all situations is observ- 
able in his being placed on plains, in mountains, in the lowest 
situations, and on positions so high that the pressure of the 
atmosphere is reduced to two-thirds what it is on the me- 
dium surface of the earth. 

It is evident that, to a creature distributed so extensively 
over the fkce of the earth, every kind of food must be accepta- 
ble, as it would be impossible fbr him to find the same descrip- 
tions of produce in situations so dissimilar In those ex- 
treme latitudes where the cold locks up the ground to all 
vegetation during the far greater portion of the year, the 
inhabitants find it both necessary and wholesome to live on 
a diet of flesh. The habits of some of these people show 
that even what would disgust ourselves is not in itself inju- 
rious. The natives of Greenland, when they catch a seal, 
bury it till wanted, and then devour the half-putrid, half- 
icozen flesh as a dainty* The Sam'oiedes take their meat raw, 
and drink the fresh blood of the rein-deer. On the contrary, 
the greater part of the people of the torrid zone find it more 
conducive to health to draw their subsistence from the ve- 
getable productions so abundantly scattered around them. 
Rice, millet, maize, the roots of the potato, the yam, the 
<»va8sa, nuto of several kinds, spices and cooling fruits, are 
the precious gifts of nature to them. The diet of animals 
18 always suited to the conformation of the stomach ; and it 
would be impossible for a carnivorous animal to subsist on 
vegetable food, or for a' graminivorous one to live on flesh — 
as indeed it would appear ridiculous to offer hay to a lion, or 
meat to a cow. 



Like some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, and strong, 
His nature leads uncovemed man along; 
lake mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide, 
The laws are formed and placed o^ every side : 
Whene'er it breaks the bounds by these decreed. 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
More and more genUe grows the dviiig stream, 
™5®,*"^ *°of® strong the rismg bilwai-ks seem; 
AiU, like a miner working sure and slow, 
I;tfcrttiy creeps on, and ruins all below; 
The basis anks, the ample pUes decay. 
The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 
Primeval want and ignorance come on. 
But freedom, that exalts the savage state, is gone. 

^ C&ABBE. 
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ON NteW iTEAtl^S felPIS. 



It is always pleasant to contemplate those little acts 
of kindness, which occasionally show that mankind 
are brothers, born of tiie same great Father, and 
ibrmed to assist each other during their sojonm on 
earth. One of these manifestationis of feeling, though 
trifling in itself, is not contemptible, nrhen considered 
BS a symbol of good wishes : we idinde to the pre* 
Bentation of New Year's Gifts. 

The originrof Hiis cnstom seems to have been> that 
the giving of some trifle on the commencement of the 
year shall be deemed as a mode of expressing good 
wishes for the receiver during the year. It is even 
probable that superstition htid its share in the growth 
of the cnstom> for we find that it was prevalent amoi^ 
the Romans. Whether it can be traced still farther 
back we do not know, but there wee many records of 
its e)cistence among that enterprising but super- 
stitious people. The usual presents made were figs 
and dates, covered with leaf-gold, and sent by dients 
to' patrons, accompanied wi^ a piece of money, which 
was spent in purchasing the statues of deiti^; An 
amphora, or ancient Roman jar, has been described 
by Fosbtooke, on which was an inscription, denoting 
that it \ras a New Year's Gift from the potters to 
their patroness; Gaylus has described m piece of 
pottery with an inscription, wishing " A happy new 
year to you f* another, where a person wishes it to 
himself and his son ; and three medallions with the 
laurel-leaf, fig, sind date, and an inscription wishing 
a happy new year to the Emperor. New Year'i 
Gifts were continued under the Roman Emperors till 
the time of Claudius $ but when the Christian religion 
spread through the difierent countries of Eurbple, 
certain pagan ceremonies which often accompanied 
the presentation of the Gifts were dispensed with. 

But although ceremonies inconsistent with Christ- 
ianity Were banished from the custom, the Gifts 
themselves, as tokens of good will, still continued^ 
and there are abundant proofs of the prevalence 6f 
the custom in pa^t ages as well us the present, In a 
poem nearly three centuries old, are the following 
lines : — 

The next to this is New X^a^^'s l)ay, whereon to every frende, 
They costly presenta in do bring, arid Ne^e Y^are's Gifts dd 

sende. 
These Giftes thchtisbattd giv^hlswird,andfathere1ce thechildie, 
And maister on his mon beetowes the Uke^ with favtmr milde, 
And good begiiming of the y^e th^ wishe ond wishe againe. 
According to tlie auncient guise of heathen people vaine. 
These eight day^ doth no man require his dettes of j^ny man, 
Tlieir tables do they furnish out With all the moate they can ; 
With marchpaynes, tartes and cUstardfe great; they drink with 

staring eyes. 
They rowte and revoll, feede and feasteu as merry all as py^es: 
As if they shoidd at th' entrance of this New Yeare bap to dye, 
Yet would they have their bellios full, and auncient friends alUc. 

Monarchs seem to have beeh in the habit of expect- 
ing New Year's Gifts. Henry the Third is said to 
have extorted them (a curious mode of obtaining a 
gift). It has been supposed by Dr. Drake, that the 
immense wardrobe known to have been possessed by 
Queen Elizabeth, was in great part formed from New 
Year's Gifts presented to her by her nobility. It 
appears, from Mr. Nichols's" Progresses, that the 
greatest part, if not all the peers and peeresses of the 
realm, all the bishbps, the chief officers of state, «ftd 
several of the queen's household servants, even down 
to her apothecaries, master-cook, serjeant of the> 
pantry, &c., gave New Year's Gifts to her Majesty, 
consisting, in general, either of a sum of moniey, or 
jewels, trinkets, weariYig apparel, &c. The tai^st 
sum given by any temporal lord was twenty pounds ; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury gave forty pounds. 



the Archbishop of Ydlrk thirty pouhdiBi ^ttd the other 
spiritual lords twenty or ten pounds each. Many of 
the temporal lords and great officers, and most of the 
peeresses, gave rich gowns, petticoats, silk stockings, 
garters, doublets, embroidered mantles, looking- 
glasses, fan», bracelets, jewel- caskets, &c. Among 
individual gifts which have been recorded, are the 
following curious collection: Sli- Gilbert Dethick, 
Gartei" king at arms, gave a book of the. States in 
William the Conqueror's time 5 Absalon, master of 
the Savoy, gave a Bible covered with cloth of gold, 
garaithed with silver gilt, and plates of the royal 
arms 5 the Queen's physician presented her with a 
box of foreign sweetmeats; Another physician pre- 
sented her with a box of green ginger, and a pot of 
orange flowers ; her apothecaries gave her a box of 
lozenges, a box of ginger candy, a box of green ginger, 
and pots of other conserves 5 Mrs. Blanch Parry gave 
her Majesty a little gold comfit-box and spoon $ Mrs. 
Morgan gave a box of cherries, and oiie of apricots $ 
the queen's master-cook, and her serjeant of the 
pantry, presented her with various confectionary and 
preserves ; Putrino, an Italian, gave her two pictures i 
Ambrose Lupo gave her a box of lute- strings, and a 
glass of sweet watery a cutler gave her a meat knife, 
having a handle which opened like a fan ; Jeremy 
Bassano gavie two drihking-glasses $ and Smythe, th^ 
tktstmtm, presented her Majesty with two bolts of 
cambric. It is said that Elizabeth's presents In 
return; w\ere always of far less value than those she 
refceived. 

While speaking of New Year's Gifts to royalty, we 
may mention that a journalist about fifteen years ago> 
stated that presents are always given by the different 
members of the royal family of France> to each other, 
on New Year's Day. It was stated 2 " For the six 
months preceding January, 1824, the female branches 
of the royal family were busily occupied in preparing 
presents of tiiefr own manufacture, which Would (ill 
at least two comihon-sized wagons. The Duchess 
de Berri painted an entire room of japanned panels, 
to be set up in the palace; and the Duchess of 
Orleans prepared an elegant scteen. An English 
gentleman who was admitted suddenly into the 
presence.of the Duchess de Berri two months before^ 
jfbttnd her> and three of her maids of honour, lying 
t)n the carpet, painting the legs of a set of chairs^ 
which were intended for the king." 

To descend from royalty to the humbler classes of 
society^ we find the custom showing itself in various 
ways. Bourne says, — " If I send a New Year's Gift 
to my friend, it shall be a token of my friendship ; if 
to my benefactor, a token of my gratitude -, tf to the 
poor, which at this season must never be forgot, it 
shall be to make their hearts sing with joy, and give 
praise and adoration to the Giver." This truly ami- 
able sentiment may represent the motives of kindness 
which induce this custom. The form in which a pre- 
sent is given is a trifle: the kindly feeling which it is 
meant to convey is the real kernel j the other is but 
the shell Sometimes an orange stuck with cloves 
used to form the gift ; at other times gloves ; metal 
pin& (when tvooden skewers were commonly used in 
lieu of them,) were an acceptable present to females. 
The presentation of almost any trifle was, and even 
now is, considered a memento of good feeling at this 
seasoi^. In An old poem, cited in Poole's English 
Pariiassus, are these lines : — 

The King of Ligfit,fatb€«r of aged Tink*, 
Hath hrotight about that day that is the prime 
To the Tstow-gUding months, when every eye 
Wears syinptoma of a sober jollity ; 
And ev&ry hand is ready to present 
Some service in a real compliment. 
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Whilst some in golden letten write their lovc^ 

Some speak affection by a ring or glove, 

Or pins and points, Tfor e'en Uie peasant may, 

After his ruder fashion, be as gay 

As the brisk conrtly Sir,) and thinks that he 

Cannot, without gross absurdity. 

Be this day frugid, and not spare his fnend 

Some gift, to show his love finds not an end 

With the deceased year. 

A copy of verses was often nsed as a New Year*8 
Gift Buchanan presented a copy of verses to the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, on New Year*8 
Day. An old manuscript in the British Museum, 
states, that the boys of Eton school used on this day 
to play forNew Year's Gifts, before and after supper $ 
and also to make verses, which they presented to the 
provost and masters, and to each other. 

In some districts of Scotland it was formerly the 
custom for servant-maids to present a New Year's 
Gift to their masters. It was also customary there, 
as well as in the North of England, for a house to be 
entered very early on the morning of New Year s Day, 
by some young men and maidens, selected for the 
purpose, who presented a spiced bowl, and expressed 
good wishes to the inhabitants. It was likewise a 
custom to send New Year s Gifts on New Year's Eve -, 
and on New Yearns Day, to wish each other a happy 
New Year, and ask for a New Year's Gift, 

In France the presentation of trinkets on New 
Year*8 Day is carried to a veiry great extent The pre- 
vailing present is a little case, made of sweetmeats, in 
which is contained some little trinket or other. The 
making of these sweef meat-cases is carried on to an 
enormous extent at Paris, just before the New Year. 
There is one street, the Rue des Lombards, where the 
wholesale confectioners reside, which is said at this 
period to be almost blocked up with wagons and 
carts, laden with caiees of sweetmeats for the pro- 
vinces. These little sweetmeats assume almost every 
imaginable form, such as bunches of carrots; green 
peas, boots and shoes, lobsters and crabs,- hats, books, 
musical instruments, gridirons, frying-pans, sauce- 
pans, &c., — ^all made of sugar, and coloured to imitate 
the real object, and all being made hollow within; to 
contain some trinket, ovbon-bon. Pastry-cooks may 
also be seen traversing the streets, carrying boards, 
on which are miniature temples, churches, pagodas, 
theatres, &c., all made of- flour and sugar, and taste- 
fully embellished. The vahie of the sweetmeats 
alone presented or bought in Paris on this day is said 
to amount to half a million francs. The value of the 
jewellery presented is very large. Friends visit each 
other on the morning of the day, and interchange 
presents. No person pays a visit empty-handed : each 
one gives according to his or her means, and every- 
thing is accepted when offered. The ladies come in 
for a large share of these presents, in the form of 
dresses, jewellery, gloves, artificial flowers, &c 

One feature which has distinguished New Year's 
Gifts among the higher classes in England, within the 
last few years, is the presentation of the splendid An- 
uMals, published for that express purpose. The num- 
ber of copies of these rather, costly volumes sold is 
very large ^ and tHey are distinguished by elegance 
and lightness, rather than by sterling literary merit 
It was also an old custom for the Poet Laureate to 
compose an ode on the new year, which every New 
Year's Day was presented to the reigning sovereign 5 
hut this practice is now discontinued, probably on 
account of the bad taste usually connected with 
hired encomiums, and from the feeling that the 
spontaneous prayers and good wishes of a great nation 
for the welfare of the sovereign are far more acceptable 
than the inflated applause of the Laureate odes 



THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMEMP. 

Ihprovbment ia every possible direction of oar ex- 
ternal conditions appears to be the ruling tendency of 
these latter days. The proximate, the mediate, and 
the remote— each exhibits the superior and prevailing 
influences of this beneficial and ever-busy impulsew 
Turn our eyes wheresoever we may, we meet every* 
where some proof of its agency, or some x«sult of its 
action, in the trivial as well as important matters of 
our temporary existence* Every newspaper teems with 
some desideratum, enlarging our wants by the admi- 
rable ingenuity of the supply. To consider even some of 
the immediate objects of its energy,-^Morlson*s pills, 
the universal internal panacea, — Macintosh s capes] 
the universal external preservative, — our unrivalled 
hair-dyes, — bur surpassing-excellent patent spring 
wigs, — ^tfae thousands of infallible cures, mocking 
DeaUt himself in all his favourite points of assault, — 
our very doors swung upbn patent* spherical hinges, 
moving more after the minner of ghosts in old 
roman^s, than the real creaking doors of other days, 
*— and (he graver and greater l^ast of this the nine- 
teeiith century, steam itself : po^er in the very ab- 
stract and essence, susceptible of infinite uses and 
application, small and magnificent. What more need 
we enumerate, from the patent damp-expelling respi- 
rator, to the puddle-resisting Indian-rubber clog? 
Rise and reverence, ye ancient men of less fovoured 
times, and more barbarous paraphernalia* 

So far this is satisfying \ nay more, a matter of no 
little exultation and delight. But amidst this hubbub 
of luxuries, convenience, and accommodation, the 
still small voice within us pushes forward an inquiry 
of far more interest and concern. Hpw have things 
gone on in the internal sphere of man's nature — the 
worid of character ? Is the same busy progress 
traiceable' here also ? Has vice, in any one of her 
hideous aspects, disappeared from amongst us ? Has 
virtue improved in quality, or increased in degree? 
Are kind hearts and noble deeds more plentiful, and 
their opposites leSs common ? Are men better neigh- 
bours, better citiaens, and, all in all, better Christians 
than formerly ? This is the anxious investigation of a 
reflection which teaches us, that however splendid in 
discoveries, and however far progressing Uie tempo- 
rary conditions of our kind may be, they arc little to 
boast of, without a correspusding advance of our moral 
value, and consequently of our relative dignity. la 
vain we boast of inventions and improvements, which, 
however valuable and remarkable they may be, leave us 
all on the extreme of this world; for naked we came 
into this world, and naked we go out of it. For our soul 
alone we take with us, and, so to say, at a moments 
call. Then say, Sense, and answer. Philosophy, how 
does it behove us to cultivate and improve, to orna- 
ment With all goodly virtues and qualities, to frame 
and form in the furnace of trial in this world, the sole 
thing we carry out of it, to meet the gracca of a 
better. 

Let us not therefore boast too much of our present 
state of cultivation and advancement, nor estimate at 
too great an importance the spirit of a partial and 
temporary improvement in our external and contin- 
gent condition, as mortal men, while in the higher and 
eternal matters of our mind and character, its im- 
pulses are faint, or altogether wanting. 
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ST. OMER'S, IN FRANCE. L 




XVIXH or THK ABBBT OF ST. BX&TIK, AT ST. OUBR. 



St. Ombr is a town .of much importance in the de* 
partment of the Pas-^e-Calais, in France. This de- 
partment comprises a tract of country which was 
formerly included in the province of Artois. . The 
reader is probably aware, that during the first French 
revolution, the mode of dividing the country, for politi- 
cal and legal purposes, was changed : France was, 
before that time, divided into a moderate number of 
provipoes, or military governments, each of which 
gav^ a title to some prince or nobleman. But the 
modern mode of division is into departments, which 
are much smaller than the ancient provinces, and of 
which there are altogether about eighty. Pas-de- 
Calais (derived from &e French name for the Straits 
of Dover, which are adjoining to the coast) is, then, 
the district formerly known as Artois. 

Pas-de-Calais lies on the north-east coast of France, 

Vol. XVL 



and is bounded by French Flanders on the north- 
east, and by the department of Somroe on the south, 
and is divided by a chain of hills into two regions, the 
southern and the northern. The former slopes gently 
towards the banks of the river Authie, and is tra- 
versed by numerous small valleys ; the latter percept- 
ibly inclines towards the north. The face of the 
country much resembles that of Belgium, and has a 
climate rather humid and variable, which is the cause 
of frequent intermitting fevers. The soil is, generally 
speaking, productive, and a considerable amount of 
sandy beach has been gained from the' sea, and 
brought into cultivation. The produce is generally 
com, hemp, flax, tobacco, coleseed, rapeseed, &o. 
There is not much wood, but the deficiency is com- 
pensated by an abundance of turf and coal. •^The 
fisheries along the coast are considerable, but the 
* 484 
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cliief part of the revenue of tbc department is 
drawn from its manufuctures of woollen, cotton, 
*inen, lace, leather, pottery, and oil. Numerous small 
streams flow through the department^ such as the Aa^ 
the Lys, the Scarfe, the Canche, and the Authie. 
There are also several canals, such as that of Ardres, 
that of Marq, that from Calais to St. Omer, and that 
from Calais to Guisncs. The whole department 
contains a superficial area of about 338 square leagues, 
and a population of about six hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

Such is the general nature of the department in which 
St. Omer is situated; The other principal places in it 
besides the last mentioned town are Calais, Boulogne 
Arras, Bethune, Montreuil, Guisnes, and Ardres. It 
was between the two last-named towns that the cele- 
brated interview took place between Henry the Eighth 
and Francis the First, and which has attained the 
appellation of Le, Champ du Drap tTOr (The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold). The only town of the depart- 
ment to which we shall on the present occasion direct 
our notice, is St. Omer. 

St. Omer formerly gave its name to a noble family 
which distinguished itself during the time of the 
Crusades. Galfred, Castellan of St Omer, one of the 
companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, was one of the first 
commanders of the Knights Templars ; and for some 
centuries after that period, hid descendants distin- 
guished themselves greatly in the events of the times. 
The town from which they derived their title was, in 
626, only a small hamlet This hamlet had been gra- 
dually built in the vicinity of the castle belonging to 
the family to whom wc allude : this castle was built on 
Mount Sithon, and the name of Sithon was borUe by 
St. Omer, for a long period. The Castellan Adroald 
gave the hamlet to St. Omer, bishop of Therouenne. 
in 645. This possessor afterwards built the cathedral 
and the monastery of the Bemardines : this monas- 
tery was, a few years afterwards, under the rule of 
St Bertin, from whom it obtains its name. During 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the town was by de- 
grees surrounded with walls, and it began to assume 
the appearance of a fortified place : it also now lost 
its name of Sithon, and acquired that of St Omer. 
A portion of the town was destroyed by fire in the 
twelfth century. The town was in possession c9r the 
Earls of Flanders for many g^enerations $ but about 
the year 1600 there commenced a series of contests 
in France and the Low Countries which frequently 
affected St. Omer: — first the French king besieged 
it; — then the Burgundians gained possession of it; — 
from them it was taken by the King of France $ and 
from him again, it passed into the hands of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. Again it was attacked by the 
French on two different occasions in the seventeenth 
century, and lastly, at the peace of Nimeguen, in 
1678, it was finally ceded to the crown of France, to 
which it has ever since belonged. 

According to a French writer of the end of last cen- 
tury, the following was the general nature of the 
town of St. Omer at that period. It contained six 
parishes; four convents for men. Capuchins, Re- 
collects, Carmelites, and Dominicans; six monaste- 
ries, or religious houses '!br females ; a seminary; and 
two colleges. There were two hospitals for women, a 
general hospital, two orphan asylums, one for each 
sex, and another asylum ali^ays occupied by twelve 
poor and aged men, in memory of the twelve apostles. 
The chapter of the cathedral was composed of a dean, 
two archdeacons, a petiitentiare, two other dignitaries, 
thirty canons, and twenty-four chaplains. The same 
writer states, that "Pope' Paul IV. erected St Omer 
into a bishopric in 1553, In the later times of the 



monarchy (meaning before the Freisch revolutkffi^ the 
bishop, a suffragan of Cambray, received fift^ ttiou- 
sand livres of rent. But this is little m.ca|tipartjfcon 
with the produce of the Abbey of St Bertin, of which 
the revenues reach the extent of one hundred and 
fifty thousand livres* It was compose^ of fifty Reli- 
gious inmates, who bad the choosing of their abbot. 
The Faubourg of Saint-Pont is beautiful; the number 
of its houses is very considerable, msLixy of \^hlch ore 
inhabited by families originally ^rom Flanders. These 
families have retained among them their ancient 
idiom, which is not very different from that spoken 
in Flanders. They preserve the ancient simplicity of 
their nation, and in order the better to effect this, 
they intermarried only ampng themselves, for which 
purpose the Pope allowed them certain dispensations 
on the subject of consanguinity. The priests belong- 
ing to them were also allied to them by blood." 

So much for St Omer forty years ago : we must 
now describe it in its more recent state. 

The entrance to St Omer^ by way of Calais, is 
through an avenue of trees. The trees themselves 
have a cheerful aspect, as such natural objects 
always have : but the objects seen in the vista be- 
yond them have a heavy and gloomy effect, consisting 
of embattled walls, lines of fortification, a gate of 
enormous strength, a moat with a long bridge over it, 
barriers, portcullises, &c., all of which indicate that 
St Omer must be ranked among the fortified towns 
with which Flanders was so plentifully supplied in past 
ages. The passport system is rigorously enforced. 

In another article we will briefiy describe the prin- 
cipal objects of attraction in St Omer at the present 
day* 

ON MILITARY DRILLING. L 

It has been said, with much truth, that the best mode 
by which a nation can enjoy peace, is to be constantly 
prepared fbr \ear. It is melancholy to reflect upon 
the misery and vice which war has occasioned in all 
ages; but still, so long as ambition, avarice, and 
tyranny continue to influence mankind, war, or at 
least a state of active preparation for war, will be 
neceS&arv to insut^ the independence of the nation, 
ittid the liberty of the subject 

Such then being the case, it follows that that nation 
which tnost diligently cultivates war as an art, and 
brings the xvflnements of science to bear upon its 
theory and practice, is more likely to be respected, 
and to remain unmolested, than another nation 
Which ceases to cultivate the military art, and offers no 
encouragement to its professors. 

Considering, therefore, that man is constituted a 
flrail and erring being, whose greatest enemy is him- 
self, we assume that war, or at least a state of active 
preparation for it, is necessary to the preservation of 
peace. It becomes then of flrst-rate importance to 
consider the best means for practising the military art; 
and we propose to call the attention of the readeV- to 
one department of it, which consists in training num- 
bers of men to act in concert on foot, so as to form a 
vast moving machine, under the direction and (Tom- 
mand of skilful leaders. 

It is almost needless to expatiate on the wonderful 
superiority of disciplined troops, though few In num- 
ber, over savage hordes, which have great animal 
strength, without the skill to combine and direct it. 
Hence it has always been found that the most civilized 
nations have been the most successful in war, because 
their soldiers are made to understand so perfectly, atid 
to pay so strict an obedience to the example and 
words of their commanders, that all their movements 
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are performed in nntson; and the army thus resem- 
bles one vast animal, the motions of whose various 
members are subservient to one object^ and are go- 
verned and directed by one mind. On the contrary, 
in an army (if such it can be called) of undisciplined 
savages^ each man is the creature of his own impulses ; 
he follows his own ideas, and adopts that course which 
seems to him most hkcly to reward him with success. 
Thus the whole number of fighting men can seldom 
be brought to act in unison ; and though they may 
have one common object, they can seldom be brought 
to agree in following one common mode of effecting 
that object. As, therefore, the different parts of such 
a collected multitude are quite independent of each 
other, so far from augmenting, they sometimes coun- 
teract, or, at least, diminish each other's effective 
force j and as to which of these results shall ensue is 
entirely dependent on chance. No wonder, then, that 
a body, acting so promiscuously, should soon be con- 
fused, dispersed, or destroyed by a mere handful of 
men, who understand instantly, and obey at once, the 
orders of one or of a few commanders -, and thus not 
only direct all their efforts to the same point, b|it 
jthrough the saque channel. 

Discipline a^d subordiaation^ therefore, constitute 
one of the chief characteristics of the army of a civi- 
lized nation. Different nations employ different kinds 
and degrees of discipline, but that of Europeans is 
the i^iost perfect and effective. 

We will illustrate the sentiments here expressed by 
giving, in part, the method used in the English army 
for 0iiiLJ'iNO f;hat is, changing the clumsy rosticinto 
the finished aud disciplined soldier, by giving to the 
body that position and gait, which, when habitually 
persevered in, is most conducive to health, strength, 
and all the othe^ qualiti^es of a good and ready sol- 
dier, as well as making, him uader&tand the peculiar 
and concise language used in the words of corainand.j 
8o that he may be always ready to obey instantln and 
correcHy any order that can possibly be given. 

In the apprenticeship of men to soldiership, each 
recruit is first drilled singly, or in squad?, or small 
companies of three or four. This is to improve the 
personal appearance, gestures, and carriage of each 
individual recruit with reference to himself, so that, 
when combined in larger numbers, they may all act 
in unison : then they are taught those other motions 
and manoeuvres, which necessarily require a consider- 
aWe number of men together for their proper per- 
formance. If any of the recruits have not, however, 
been thoroughly broken in, as it were, during the first 
process, this will soon be discovered when they are 
associated! in large numbers j for the incorrect move- 
ment of a single man may sometimes throw a whol^ 
line into disorder. Such is the importance of habi- 
tually maintaining that steadiness and correctness of 
behaviour which has once been acquired by drilling, 
that even the best soldier, after returning froip a long 
absence, must be re-drilled, like a recruit, before he 
can safely rejoin his company. 

When standing in line without arms, and ready to 
receive the word of command, the position required 
is as follows: — ^The heels must touch each other ; hut 
the toes must be separated, so that the two feet may 
form an angle of about 60°. Both knees must he 
straight, but not stiff; so that the weight of the body 
may rest equally on both the feet. The body must 
not incline to one side more than to the other 5 but 
yet it must not be strictly upright, but lean- 
ing a little forwards, so that its weight may be 
thrown on the balls of the feet. This is evidently 
the firmest position for resisting blows, &c. in front; 
Jjccause if there be any tendency tp fall it is forwards, 



and not backwards; which would be the case, if the 
principal weight rested on the heels. The 2xis of the 
body must therefore be straight, though not perfectly 
upright. The belly must be rather drawn in, biit the 
breast advanced. The shoulders must be kept back 
equally, and of equal height, and perfectly square. 
The arms must hang straight but loosely j and the 
palms of the hands must touch the thighs. * The 
thumb, which is the foremost part of the hand, must 
be as far back as the seam of the trowsers. The head 
must be erect 3 the eyes directed straight forward 
towards a point of equal height with themselves | and 
such is the rigour of military discipline, that no part 
of the body, not even the eyes, is allowed to move 
unless in obedience to the word of command. Every 
.command roust be instantly obeyed, as soon as the 
last syllable of command is uttered -, for all the former 
syllables are to be considered only in the light of cau- 
tions ; and as soon as the required movement has 
been made, the whole body must remain as steady 
and immoveable in its new position^ as it was before. 
Whenever the word of command " as you were " is 
given, the body returns exactly to the same position, 
which it had before this last word of command was 
given. 

As it would be very irksome to continue for a long 
time in the posture just described, without moving, 
when long standing is expected to be ttie case, the 
word "stand at ease'* is given ; on which the right foot 
is drawn back three or four inches, and the left knee 
is bent, so as to throw the weight of the body on the 
right leg only, which is kept straight. At the same 
time, the hands are brought together and allowed to 
fall dowQ in front of the body in a clasped state. 
Care must be taken that this motion of the arm 
proceeds from the elbow only, and not from the 
shoulder. 

When the rank is to resume the proper attitude of 
soldiers, the word "attention" is given, at which the 
hands are instantly let fall to the sides, the body 
springs up, the left leg is straightened, and the heels 
closed. This is the only order, or word of command, 
that can ever be given while standing at ease. When 
standing at ease, the head and eyes are allowed to 
move; but the rest of the body is to be kept as steady 
as when standing at attention. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that sometimes, (especially in cold weather,) 
the soldiers should be allowed to move their limbs 
and bodies without quitting the rank. In such cases 
the words "stand easy* is given ; after which they are 
at liberty to move their hmbs in any direction till 
again called to attention. The left foot, however, must 
never be lifted or moved from the spot it originally 
occupied ; so that the body is thus confined to a cer- 
tain space of ground; it cannot move out of the rank; 
and, when ci£ed back to attention, it cannot fail to 
resume its proper place, which is kept by the left foot. 



Oh, Charity ! our helpless nature's pride, 
Thou frieud to him, who knows no friend besido, 
Is there in morning's breath, or the sweet gale 
That steals o'er the tired pilgrim of the vale. 
Cheering with fragrance fresh his wearied frame. 
Aught like the incense of thy holy flame ? 
Is augUt in All the beauties that adorn 
The azure heayen, or purple lights of mom . 
Is aught ^0 fair in evening's lingering gleam, 
As from thine eye the meek and peusive beam. 
That falls like saddest moonlight on the hill, 
And distant woods, when the wide world is still ? 
Thine are the ample views, that.unconfined 
Stretch to the utmost walks of human kind ; 
Thine is the spirit, that with widest plan 
Brother to brother binds, and man to /nan. — Bowles* 
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RICHMOND CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
A PORTION of the North Riding of Yorkshire is 
popularly known by the name of Richmondshire, from 
having, in very early times, been the entire and undi- 
vided property of the Earls of Richknond. 

Before the Norinau conquest, this great estate was 
possessed by ojtie great Saxon lord ; but when Wil- 
liam of Normandy took possession of the English 
crown, the Richmond estate shared a similar fate to 
that of most other large estates in the kingdom : it 
was created an earldom, and given to one of William's 
favourites. 

It must be presumed (says Mr. Whitaker), that the man 
on whom the Conaueror would bestow such a principality 
must stand high in his favour. But the estate of Earl Edwin 
was a gem which must be won before it could be worn, and 
a charter of feoffment could only confer upon the grantee a 
title to fight his way into possession. Nay more, after pos- 
session was acquired, there was equal difficulty in main- 
taining it. The ejected possessor was one of the most popu- 
lar as well as powerful men in the kingdom. The Normans 
were rerardea with peculiar detestation in the north of 
England; and Domesday itself affords a melancholy testi- 
monv to the horrible devastation by which alone the' native 
inhabitants could be subdued. A title, however, to subdue 
80 fertile and beautiful a district would not be unacceptable 
to a Norman soldier. He knew how to curb a wild and 
disorderly population, without the perpetual necessity of con- 
tending with them in the field. 

The curb here alluded to was in the shape of a 
strong castle. In a central situation within thie earl- 
dom, on the confines of the low country and the 
mountains, the new possessor selected a rock on the 
bank of the river Swale, which could not be tinder- 
mined, and on this spot he lavished all the resources 
of a great prince, and practised all the skill of Nor- 
man fortification, in the construction of a fortress 
iNrhieh would at once afford a guarantee to fidelity, 
and render disaffection and treacheiy hopeless. Such 
a structure being both ample and impregnable, would 
afford protection to the faithful vassals of the earl, 
who might, by any sudden insurrection, be driven to 
seek protection within its walls, as well as to accommo- 
date a regular garrison, suflGicient to scour the conn- 
try in every direction. A tumultuary assault, or even 
a regular siege by such assailants, must, as has been 
observed by the historian of Richmond, have been 
despised. But such was the felicity with which a site 
was chosen for the capital and fortress of the province, 
that if a disturbance should have happened in the 
low country, within half an hour a body of horse 
would be upon the plain, and ready to chase the in- 
surgents 'y or if, as was more probable, the ruder and 
more hardy natives of the valleys, trusting to the fast* 
ncsses of their neighbouring mountains, presumed to 
rebel, an active and hardy body of infantry would 
have no time to waste in traversing the plains, while 
their enemies above were gathering strength and cou- 
rage from delay. 

Such are believed to be the causes which led to the 
construction of that fine old Norman building. Rich- 
tnond Castle, in Yorkshire, of which our frontispiece 
represents a view. It is believed that the castle was 
commenced by the earl to whom William the Con- 
queror presented the estate, carried on by his succes- 
sor, and completed by the third earl; so that we may 
assume the period of 1 100 as about the* time when the 
castle was constructed. 

There is perhaps not another instance, in the w:hole 
of English history, of a great estate changing hands 
so many times in the course of five hundred years, 
as that of Richmond. The large extent of the Rich- 
mond estate made the early sovereigns glad to seize 
every pretext for taking it to themselves ^ and 'when 
they possessed jt, they were often induced, by policy, I 



to present it to such of their adherents as were most 
serviceable to them. For a considerable period the 
estate was possessed by the Dukes of Bretagne, in 
France, who added to that title the one of Earia of 
Richmond. It was one of these Dukes of Bretag;ne 
who built the great tower or keep of the castle. The 
estate was seized by Richard Cceur de Lion, on a very 
slender pretext, and retained for some years. His 
successor. King John, also retained possession of it 
for some time, but ultimately made it the purchase- 
price of the services of Peter de Dreux, who became 
Earl of Richmond. From this family it was trans- 
ferred to Peter of Savoy, the uncle to the queen of 
Henry the Third, but not for any considerable period ; 
for the interests of Henry induced him to manage that 
the estate should pass into the hands of the Duke of 
Bretagne, whose ancestors had formerly possessed it. 

One of the causes which led to this estate being ao 
frequently passed from one possessor to another was, 
that the Dukes of Bretagne were, under that titk:, 
subjects of the King of France, and, nnder the title 
of Earls of Richmond, were also subjects of the King 
of England ; so that whenever the two kings were 
at war, the possessor retained or lost the estate, ac<- 
cording as he sided with or against the King of Eng- 
land. Such an event occurred in the reign of Edward 
the First. During hostilities with France, Edward 
took the estate from the Duke of Bretagne, and when 
peace was restored, gave it back to him again. From 
this family it passed into the hands of the Countess 
of Pembroke, and then to Count de Montfbrt, after 
that to Edward the Third, and then once again to the 
Bretagne family. Doomed to perpetud changes of 
proprietors, the estate was given to the queen of 
Richard the Second, about the year 1380, — ^to Ralph 
Basset in 1391, and to the Earl of Westmoreland in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth. After remaining seve- 
ral years in this family, it passed to the Dukes of Bed- 
ford. From them it devolved upon Henry the Sixth. 
It was then presented, With the title of Earl of Rich- 
mond, to the king's half-brother, whose son Henry 
defeated Richard the Third, at Bosworth field, and 
then became sovereign of England, under the title of 
Henry the Seventh. The estate remained in royal 
hands till 1613, when James the First .created Lodo- 
wic Stuart Duke of Richmond. 

Such were the mutations which this great estate 
suffered in early times j we must now speak of the 
castle itself. In this as in many other cases, the 
baronial castle led to the construction of a town near 
it: Richmond Castle did not owe its existence to 
Richmond town, but the town to the castle. 

Our early topographer, Leland, speaking of Rich- 
*mond town and castle in his day (1540), says: — 

Richemont towne is wauUid, and the castel on the river 
side of Swale is as the knot of the cumpace of the waulle. 
In the waul be 3 gates. Frenchegate yn the north parte 
of the towne, and is the most occupied gate of the towne. 
Fuikel-streate gate. Bargate. Al 3 be downe. Vestigia 

?et remaine. In the market-place is a large chapel of the 
'rinite. The cumpace of the minus wauUes is not half a 
mile about. So that the towne waulle cumpaaeth litlo but 
the market-place, the bowses about hit, and gardens behind 
them. There is a suburbe withowt Frenchegate. Fuikel- 
streat suburbe, strayt west from the market-place, and Bar- 
gate suburbe. Bixt Frenchegate suburbe is almost as bygge 
as botbe the other suburbes. In Frenchgate suburbe is the 
paroch chirche of al the hole towne. A litle beyonde the 
ende of Frenchegate streate is, or was, of late, a chapel of 
a woman anchorete. Bargate suburbe cummith downe to 
the bridge ende of Swale, the wich bridge is sumtime 
chayned. A this side the bridge is no building. In this 
suburbe is a chapel of S. James. At the bakke of the 
Frenchgate is the Grey Freres a little withowt the wawllig. 
Their bowse, medow, orchard, and a litle wood, is waullid 
yn. Men go from the market place to hit by a posterne 
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gate. There is a conducte of water at the Grey Freres els 
tbere is iioae in Uichemont. Not far from the freres waul 
is a chsmelof S. Anthony. Al the towne and suburbes be on 
the farther side of Swale. The Castel is nere hand as much 
yn cumpace as the circuit of the town walle, but now it is 
in mere ruine. 

If the castle was in ruins three hundred years ago, 
its present appearance may be guessed at : — it is, in 
truth, one of the finest Norman ruins in the kingdotn. 
The name Richmond is supposed to have been derived 
from Rich mount, in allusion to the spot selected for 
' the castle -, and the same reason led to the naming of 
Richmond in Surrey, which also belonged to the Earls 
of Richmond about four centuries ago. The town of 
Richmond in Yorkshire first consisted of the habita- 
tions of the immediate dependants of the earl : those 
who were in the castle attended divine worship in an 
oratory, while the townsmen erected a church near 
the castle ; and It is supposed that the present Trinity 
chapel was the original church of Richmond. 

In process of time various monastic institutions 
sprang up in the neighbourhood of the castle, which 
owed their origin to the officers and dependants of the 
carls. The cell of St. Martin arose in the very infancy 
of the castle ; and, in the opinion of Mr. Whitaker, 
displays at this moment some vestiges of architecture 
more ancient than any remaining about the castle itself. 

A drawing of Richmond Castle, such as it probably 
appeared about the reign of Edward the Third, has 
been discovered, and has enabled antiquaries to com- 
pare its former with its present appearance. In the 
drawing, besides the great tower, the general circuit 
of the building appears nearly as at present. Scolland*s 
hall seems to have undergone no change ; but the 
chapel, a small building then standing near the south- 
west corner, is now dilapidated and almost gone. As 
an outpost to the great tower, and in the weakest 
part of the precinct, was a small barbican and outer 
gateway of two cylindrical towers, now destroyed. 
The moat on the same side is now filled up. The low- 
est stovy of the keep has been groined, as usual in the 
great Novroan keeps, upon a central octagonal pillar 
Mr. Whitaker remarks, that 



Such are the changes of all earthly things* that all this 
mighty apparatus, intended for the defence of a prince and 
a province, which has sustained the shock of hostile inva- 
sion, and resounded with the mirth of assembled multitudes, 
ifow serves only to enclose a ^reen area of about five acres, 
and to secure a few sheep which quietly graze upon its her- 
bage. The feudatories of the earldom beheld in these im- 
pregnable walls, and under these floating banners, security 
and protection against predatory warfare, from which they 
had no other defence. The modern inhabitant of Richmond, 
however, while he beholds them dismantled and untenable 
as an ordinary dwelling-house, rejoices that no such protec- 
tion is now wanted, tluit his lot has &llen upon better days, 
when rapine and hostile alarm have ceased, and when the 
settled administration of law neither craves nor allows of aid 
from feudal power. 

Although the town of Richmond stands on very 
uneven ground^ and could not be approached but by 
a very inconvenient road, until within a few years 
back, yet it is a pleasant, well-built, and handsome 
town^ maintaining with proper dignity the appearance 
of a capital over so extensive a district as that which 
bears its name, and was once in a state of feudal de- 
pendence upon it. Richmond has never been made 
the seat of any particular manufacture, to much ex- 
tent ; and it therefore presents much of the simple 
and rural appearance which a non-manufacturing 
t >wn usually exhibits. , 



Wk are what we are made by the objects that surround us ; 
to expect that a man who sees other objects, and who leads 
a Hfe different from mine, should have the same ideas that 
I have, would be to require contradictions. Why does a 
Frenchman resemble another Frenchman more than a 
German, and a German much more than a Chinese ? 
Because these two nations, by their education, and the re- 
semblance of the objects presented to them, have an infi- 
nitely greater connexion with each other than with a 
ChinjBse. — Hblvbtius. 



No radiant pearl which crested fortune wean. 
No gem that sparkling hangs from beauty*8 ears. 
Not the bright stars which night*s blue arch adorn,. 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal mom. 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks^ 
For others' woe, down virtue's lovely cheeks. 
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ON GARDEN HERBS. I. 

Introduction. 

• Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak. 

That in her garden sipped the silvery dew; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak; 
But Herbs for use, and physic, not a few 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew ; 
The tufted Basil, pun-provoking Thyme, 
Fresh Balm, and Marigold of cheerful hue, 
The lowly Gill, that never dares to climb ; 
And more 1 fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 

SuENST0VE*8 SehooLmistrest» 

The subject of the present and some following papers, 
may appear a very hnmble one wherewith to enter- 
tain the readers of the Saturday Magazine. The beau- 
ties of the flower-garden or conservatory, the luxuries 
obtained from the hot-house, or the substantial pro- 
ducts of a well-stocked orchard, might have suggested 
pleasing considerations enough ; but a few insignifi- 
cant herbs, — ^what can be said of them ? they may be 
attractive to a swarm of bees, that find themselves 
richly reeled amidst their fragrant blossoms ; and 
we know that a herbary is a convenient and necessary 
appendage to our kitchen gardens, bat beyond this, 
what interest can there foe in garden herbs, and who 
would take the trouble to bestow attention on them } 
It is possible that this may be the feeling of a few of 
our readers, but we are disposed to think that the 
number of persons is but few, who can pass by in 
disregard the humble, but useful, tribe of vegetables, 
of which we are about to speak. 

In former days, a much greater share of attention 
was bestowed on herbs, and a much higher degree of 
virtue ascribed to them, than it is now the custom to 
pay or ascribe } their effects in the cure of various 
diseases, in cheering the spirits, and assuaging all 
sorts of mental as well as bodily anguish, are stated 
by the old writers, in terras that appear exaggerated 
and ridiculous. But if the reverence of the old herb- 
alist was superstitious and absurd, the contempt of 
the modern student for these useful plants is not very 
wise. The disparagement of what is common, and 
the over-estimation of all that is rare and difficult to 
be attained, are weaknesses to which even the most 
clever and intellectuafl persons are occasionally liable. 
Our object, then, in the following papers, will be, to 
show that Garden Herbs, when considered with refer- 
ence to their botanical character j their virtues and 
. medicinal qualities, real or reputed ; the uses to 
which they were applied in former times 3 the employ- 
ment 6f them in various ways amongst ourselves; 
together with the quaint sayings of herbalists, and the 
historical and poetical associations connected with 
them ; are by no means devoid of interest, or unde- 
serving our attention. 

The example of the ancients may likewise teach us 
to pay some regard to herbs. King Solomon, with 
all his wisdom, did not consider them beneath his 
notice; it is declared of him, that ''he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is upon Lebanon, to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the walV The ancient 
Syrians are said to have had a great predilection for 
gardening, and for the rearing of pot-herbs. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, medicinal herb-gardens were 
highly estimated, and frequently mentioned by their 
celebrated writers. The Chinese make extensive use 
of them ; and having no schools for th^ study of 
physic, they consider it a duty to teach the uses of 
simples and roots to their families and domestics. The 
native Americans also have been observed to carry 
about with them such roots and herbs as they have 
found to possess beneficial properties. 

A considerable degree of superstition appears to 
have been misled up with the knowledge of herbs, in 



all countries where they have been cultivated. The 
following lines of Virgil will show that a belief in the 
magical influence of certain plants was prevalent 
among the Romans : — 

Tliesc poisonous plants, for magic use designed, 
(The noblest and the best of all the baneful kind,) 
Old MsDris brought me from the Pontic strand, 
And culled the mischief of a bounteous land. 
Smeared with these powerful juices, on the plain 
He howls, a wolf among the hungry tmin : 
And, Oft the mighty necromancer boasts 
With these, to call from tombs the stalking ghosts, 
And from the roots to tear the standing corn, 
Which, whirled aloft, to distant fields is borne : 
Buch is the power of spells. 

In our own country witchcraft and the knowledge 
of herbs were for a long time associated together, and 
advantage was taken of this circumstance by Shak* 
speare, in his description of incantations, where he 
fails not to introduce *' root of hemlock,'^ " slips of 
yew," &c. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
cultivation of medicinal herbs began to occupy the 
attention of surgeons and apothecaries ; private herb- 
gardens were planted, and Gerard, called the ''Father 
of English Herbalists," possessed the principal one. 

- By referring to the works of that excellent man, 
George Herbert, whose writings are full of originality 
and beauty, we find the knowledge of herbs to have been 
considered indispensably requisite to 9 country cler- 
gyman. Herbert wrote his Priest to the Temple about 
the year 1630, and in the admirable rules which he 
has laid down for the regulation of the pastor's con- 
duct, he especially enforces the duty of attending his 
flock in sickness; and being himself, as far as it is 
safe and desirable, their physician. He recommends 
the study of anatomy and physic, and keeping a 
herbal at hand. He says that the reading of such 
subjects and the knowing of herbs 

May be done at such times as they may be a help and a 
recreation to more divine studies, as also by way of illustra- 
tion, even as our Saviour made plants and seeds to teach 
the people ; for he was the true householder, who bringeth 
out of his treasure things new and old ; the old things of 
philosophy, and the new of grace ; and maketh the one serve 
the other. In the knowledge of simples, wherein the mani- 
fold wisdom of God is wonderfully to be seen, one thing 
would be carefully observed ; which is, to know what herbs 
may be used instead of drugs of the same nature, and to 
make the garden the shop; for home-bred medicines are 
both more easy for the parson's purse, and more familiar for 
all men s bodies. So where the apothecary useth rhubarb 
or bolearmena, the parson useth damask or white roses, 
plantain, shcpherd's-purse, and knot grass, with better suc- 
cess. As for spices, he doth not only prefer home-bred 
things before them, but condemns them for vanilies, and so 
shuts them out of bis family, esteeming that there is no spice 
comparable, for herbs, to rosemary, thyme, savoury, and 
mints ; and for seeds, to fennel and caraway seeds. Ac- , 
cordingly, for salves, his wife seeks not the city, but prefers 
her garden and fields before all outlandish gums. And 
surely hyssop, valerian, mercury, adder's tongue, yerrow, 
melilot, and St. John s-wort, made into a salve, and elder, 
camomile, mallows, comphrey, and smallage, made into a 
poultice, have done great and rare cures." 

We do not find any mention of a public herb-gar- 
den in England previous to the planting of one. at 
Oxford, called by a writer of that day " a spacious, 
' illustrious physicke-garden, beautifully walled and gated;** 
which took place about the year 1640. Forty-five 
years later the Chelsea gardens were in a flourishing 
state, and artificial heat was used in green-houses, 
which seems, by Evelyn's manner of speaking of it to 
have been then a new introduction. The notice in 
his Diary is as follows : — 

I went to see Mr. Wats, keeper of the Apothecaries' Gar- 
den of Simples at Chelsea, where there is a collection of 
innumerable rarities of that sort, particularly, besides rara 
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annuals, the tree bearin;; Jesuits' bark» whicli has done such 
wonders in quartan agues. What was very ingenious, was 
the subterranean heate, conveyed by a stove under the con- 
servatory, all vaulted with brick, so as he has the doores 
and windowes open in the hardest frost, secluding only the 
•now. 

Both at the gardens of Chelsea and Kew, there are 
at present very superb collections of plants, and the 
advance in horticultural knowledge has been exceed- 
ingly rapid throughout our country. The simple herbs 
which find a place alike in splendid botanical gardens, 
and in the little plat of ground allotted to the humble 
cottager^ and which we intend separately to describe, 
have many of them received most appropriate and 
significant names in times past, by which they are 
still recognised among the lower class of people. The 
following amusing extract from the Journal of a NatU' 
ralist, will give a pretty good notion of the old-fash- 
ioned plan of naming herbs and plants : — 

. In ages of simplicity, when every man was the usual dis- 
penser of good or bad, benefit or injury, to his own house- 
hold or. his cattle,— ^re the veterinary art was known, or 
the drugs of other regions introduced, — necessity looked up 
to the products of its own clime, and the real or fantastical 
virtues of them were called to the trial, and manifests the rea- 
sonableness of bestowing upon plants and herbs such names 
as might immediately indicate their several uses, or fitness 
for application ; when distinctive characters, had they been 
given, would have been little attended to ; and hence the 
numbers found favourable to the cure of particular com- 
plaints, the ailments of domestic creatures, or deemed inju- 
rious to them. Modem science may wrap up the meaning of 
its epithets in Greek or Latin terms ; but in veiy many cases 
they are the mere translation of these despised "old vulgar 
names.*' What pleasure it must have afforded the poor 
sufferer in body or in limb — what confidence he must have 
felt of relief, when he knew that the ffood neighbour who 
oame to baUie his wounds, or assuage ms inward torments, 
brought with him such things as ** all-heal, bruise-wort, 
gout-weed, fever-few," (fugio,) and twenty other such com 
rortable mitigators of his afflictions ; why their very names 
would almost charm away the sense of pain ! The modern 
recipe contains no such terms of comfortable assurance : its 
meanings are all dark to the sufiferer; its influence un- 
known. And then the good herbalists of old professed to 
have plants which were "all-good;" they could assuage 
anger by their ** loose-strife ;" they had " honesty, true-love, 
and heart's-ease." The cayen^ies, the sovs, the ketchups, 
and extra-tropical condiments of these days, were not re- 
quired, when the next thicket would produce '' poor man*s 
pepper, sauce-alone, and hedge-mustard ;" and the woods 
and wilds around, when they yielded such delicate viands 
as "fat-hen, lambs-quarters, way-bread, butter and eggs, 
with codlins and cream," afforded no despicable bill of fare. 
No one ever yet thought of accusing our old simplers of ava- 
rice, or love of lucre, yet their ''thrift" is always to be seen: 
we have their humble ** penny- wort, herb- two-pence, money- 
wort, silver-weed, and gold." We may smile, perhaps, at 
the cognomens or commemorations of ftiendship or worth, 
recorded by the old simnlers, — at the herbs *' Bennet, Ro- 
' bert, ChristoplK^r, Gerard, or Basil ;" but do the names so 
bestowed by modem science read better, or sound better ? 
it has "Lightfootia, Lapeyrousia, Hedwigia, Schkuhri^, 
Scheuchzeria f and surely we may admit, in common bene- 
volence, such partialities as ''Good King Henry, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Sweet Marjory, Sweet Cicely, Lettuce, Mary-gold, and 
Rose." There are epithets however so very extraordinary that 
we must consider them as mere perversions, or at least inca- 
pable of explanation at this period. The terms of modem 
science waver daily; names undergo an annual change, fade 
with the leaf, and give place to others; but the ancient 
terms, which some may ridicule, have remained for centu- 
ries, and will yet remain till nature is swallowed up by art. 
No ; let our ancient herbalists, " a grave and whiskered 
race," retain the honours due to their labours, which were 
more needful and important ones at those periods : by them 
were many casualties and sufferings of man and beast re- 
lieved ; and by aid of perseverance, better constitutions to 
act upon, and Aiith to operate, than we possess, they proba* 
bly eftected cures, which we modems should fail to accom- 
plish if attempted. 



ON WAX FIGURES. 

Among the substances which have been employed as 
materials for forming imitations of animals, flowers, 
&c., not the least pleasing, in the effects which it 
produces, is wax. There are at the present day, and 
have been uninterruptedly for many centuries, persons 
who devote their attention to imitation in wax, such 
as we have alluded to. We will say a few words re- 
specting the nature of wax, before we describe the 
mode of casting figures, &c. 

Wax is both an animal and vegetable substance ; 
or rather, the purpose to which bees apply it in the 
formation of their hives, and the supply which w'e 
obtain of it through the medium of bees, lead us to 
regard it almost as an animal substance. But it 
will be more correct to call it a vegetable product, 
since it enters into the composition of the pollen of 
flowers, covers the envelope of the plum, and of other 
fruits, especially of the berry of the Myrica cerifera, 
and in many instances forms a kind of varnish on 
the surface of leaves. Wax is an unctuous-feeling 
substance, partaking of the nature of a fixed oil 3 it 
is distinguished from fat and resinous bodies by not 
readily forming soaps when mixed with alkaline 
solutions. 

As wax possesses both colour and odour in its 
natural state, means are sought for depriving it of 
those properties without injuring the peculiar con- 
sistence of the wax. This is effected by a process of 
bleaching in the open air, or sometimes in chlorine 
gas. To bleach wax, it is gently melted in a caldroj^, 
which has a pipe in the bottom through which the 
melted wax can flow off. From the caldron it 
passes into a large wooden cylinder, which is kept in 
constant rotation, and which is also wetted with 
water : the consequence is that the wax cools ia 
thin layers round the inside of the cylinder^ without 
adhering to it. The thin layers of wax are then 
taken out, and exposed on frames covered with linen 
cloth, to the united action of sun, air, and dew. In 
a few days it will change its colour, and by repeating 
the same process two or three times, the wax fLnally 
becomes entirely white) it is then cast into cak^s 
for use. 

This, then, being the substance in question, we 
find that such a substance was used at a very early 
period for the preparation of imitative articles* The 
Greeks employed wax for taking impressions of seals. 
There was also a separate class of artists called 
puppet-makers by the Greeks, and sigillarii by the 
Romans, who worked principally in wax. The bed- 
rooms of the Greeks were often adorned with wax 
figures of boys ; but the subjects most frequently 
represented were branches, fruit, flowers, wreaths, 
and other objects of the vegetable kingdom. It was 
customary, at the feast in honour of Adonis, to 
construct gardens, with ornamental flower baskets, 
&c. ; and as this feast occurred too early in the year 
to admit of real fruit, flowers, &c., being used, arti- 
ficial ones, made of wax, were used instead. It is 
said that Heliogabalus set dishes of wax before his 
guests, in order to tantalize them with representa- 
tions of all the luxuries in which he revelled. 

In more modern times wax figures have been 
principally employed in illustration of anatomical 
details. In the palace at Florence are imitations of 
all parts of the human body, in coloured wax, for 
the study of anatomy : more than thirty room's are 
filled wiUi these wax preparations, as well as with 
others respecting vegetable substances. It is said 
the first idea of forming figures of wax was con- 
ceived by Nones, of Genoa, an hospital physician, in 
the seventeenth century. He was about to preserve 
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a human body by embalming it; bat not being able' 
entirely to> prevent putrefaction, he conceived the 
icica of having the body imitated, as correctly as 
possible, in wax. 

llie Abbate Zambo, a Sicilian, who understood 
nothing of anatomy, but was skilled in working in 
wax, imitated the head so perfectly, under the direc- 
tion of Nones, in coloured wax, that many who saw it 
mistook it for the real head. Zumbo secretly made 
another copy, which he took to France, and gave 
himself out to be the inventor of the art. After the 
departure of Zumbo, Nones had the whole body 
imitated in wax by a Frenchman named Delacroix. 

The next instance of the kind, which we find 
recorded, occurred in the year 1721, when La 
Courege exhibited similar figures in Hamburgh; 
and in 1737 others were publicly sold in London. 
About the same period very beautiful figures in wax 
were made by three Italian artists, Ercole Lelli, 
Giovanni Manzolini, and Anna Manzolini, his wife ; 
many fine specimens by these persons are, or were, 
preserved at Bologna, Paris, Turin, and St. Peters- 
burgh. At a later period other artists in this pecu- 
liar line appeared in Italy, which seems as if it had 
been destined for the cradle of artists -, among these 
were Calza, FjUippo, Balugani, Ferrini, and Fontana. 
The latter carried the art to a high degree of ex- 
cellence in Florence. He received so many orders, 
that he employed a large company of anatomists, 
modd-cutterS) wax-moulders, and painters ^ he ge- 
nerally confined his models to representations, of the 
internal parts of the human body. 

At Wittenberg, Vogt was accustomed to use, in 
bis lectures, wax preparations in imitation of the 
fine vessels of the body. In France, Pinson and 
Lanmonier have distinguished themselves in this 
branch of art. In England, most of our readers are 
acquainted with exhit>itions of wax-work, prepared 
more for the gratification of public curiosity, than 
for the advancement or illustration of any particular 
branch of science. Many of these exhibitions, both 
in former times, and at the present day, have been 
distinguished for a good deal of cleverness and 
ingenuity. 

We must now say a few words respecting the 
mode of preparing figures in wax -, and these modes 
are different, according to the nature of the figure to 
be made. For some purposes a composition is made 
of four parts wax, three parts white turpentine, and 
some olive oil or hog's lard, suitably coloured. The 
bulk of the figure is formed out of this substance, 
with the hands; the finer parts being made by 
means of instruments of various forms : it is, in fact, 
a process of modelling. 

In other cases the figure is cast ; and we may here 
allude, by way of illustration, to the mode of casting 
plaster figures. To make a plaster cast, — of the 
face, for instance, liquid plaster of Paris is poured on 
the face; and when it has hardened, it forms a 
mould, which can be removed firom the face, and 
which in its turn, will serve as a foundation on 
which liquid plaster of Paris can be poured, in order 
to produce a cast of the face. A process somewhat 
similar is observed in preparing waxen casts. The 
following has been given as a mode of imitating 
fruit, &c., in wax : bury the friiit half-way in clay ; 
oil its edges, and the extant half of the fruit ; then 
carefully pour on it tempered alabaster, or plaster of 
Paris, to a considerable thickness. When this has 
hardened, it makes the half mould, the second half 
of which may be obtained in the same way. The 
two parts of the mould being next joined together, 
a little coloured wax, melted, and brought to a due 



heat, being poured through a hole, made in any con*, 
venient part of the mould, and shaken round in 
every direction, will represent the original fruit. 

In making wax models of the human frame, or 
any of its parts, a somewhat similar plan is observed. 
A nwuld is made of plaster of Paris, in seveial 
pieces, and these pieces being fastened together, 
melted wax is poured into the internal cavity ; and 
the mould being then placed in cold water, the wax 
is soon solidified ; and upon taking the mould to 
pieces, the wax figure can be taken out. It is said 
of M. Benoist, that ''being by profession a painter, 
he found the secret of forming moulds on the faces 
of living persons, even the fairest and most delicate, 
without any danger either to their health or com- 
plexion ; in which moulds he cast masks of wax ; 
to which, by his colours, and glass eyes imitated 
from nature, he gave a sort of life ; insomuch as, 
when clothed in proper habits, they bore snch a 
resemblance, that it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the copy and the original.** 

A composition of wax and other substances is 
employed for taking impressions of figures cut in 
stones. It is prepared thus : an ounce of \ irgin wax, 
melted slowly in a copper vessel, and a drachm (v 
sugar candy pounded well, half an ounce of burnt 
soot, and two or three drops of turpentine. The 
wax is warmed if a cast is to be taken, and the stone, 
having been a little moistened, is pressed on it. 
Gem-cutters use this composition. 

Sculptors sometimes form their first models of a 
composition, consisting of sixteen parts wax, two 
parts Burgundy pitch, or shoemaker*s wax, and one 
part hog*s lard : or of ten parts wax, one turpentine, 
as much shoemaker's wax, and as much hog*s lard. 
.This is melted over a slow fire, and afterwards well 
stirred and strained, so as to expel all the air. 
• With regard to the effect of large wax figures on 
the mind, the following remarks of a modern writer 
are not without their force : " At present wax is used 
for' imitations of anatomical preparations, or of 
fruits ; it also serves the sculptor for his models and 
studies ; also for little portrait figures in basso relievo. 
The latter can be exteuted with delicacy and beauty ;' 
but wax figures of the size of life, yrhich are often 
praised for their likeness, overstep the proper limit 
of the fine arts. They attempt to imitate life 
too closely, which, in contrast with their ghastly 
fixedness, has a tendency to make us shudder. 
In the genuine work of art there is an immortal life 
in idea, which speaks to our souls without attempt- 
ing to deceive our senses. The wax figure seems to 
address the mortal in us ; it is a petrified picture of 
our earthly part. The line at which a work of art 
should stop,, in its approach to nature, is not dis- 
tinctly marked ; but it cannot be overstepped without 
affecting us disagreeably. Exact imitations, in wax, 
pf vegetable productions, do not produce the same 
impleasant emotions as wax images of men and 
animals, because they have, by nature, a more 
stationary character." 

Do not suffer your mind to brood over the external disttno^ 
tions of society. Neither seek nor avoid those who are 
superior in fortune ; meet them on the same ground as you 
do the rest of your fellow-creatures. There is a dignified 
medium between cringing for notice, and acting like a cat 
that puts up her back and spits, when she sees a dog at a 
distance, though it may have no design of coming near to 
her. — Mrs. Child. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAH PABKER, WEST STRAND. 
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The reflecting reader, who peruses the histories of 
great and distinguished men, in whatever pursuit their 
greatness and distinction may have arisen, cannot but 
find cause for marvel, when he finds them guilty of 
remarkable iuconsistencies. By the time Reynolds 
left the Vatican he had acquired an almost idolatrous 
love and respect for the works of Raphael and Michael 
Vol. XVI. 



Angelo ', so that, ever after^ when in England^ fhe 
names of these celebrated masters were daily upon his 
lips, and he admonished, in his public lectures and in 
his private discourses, all who loved what was noble 
and sublime to study the "great masters," and labour 
at the *' grand style." 

But did Sir Joshua's practice and precept coincide ? 
By no n^eans, Why so ? Because the pursuit of the 
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nobk and sublime led to poverty] whereat the deline- 
ation of the beaotiful and fair, especially when it had 
individual reference, led to consideration and opulence* 
Hence it was that the great masters whom he so fer- 
vently admired, did not influence his taste; those 
rather of the Venetian school^ of which he speaks but 
little, regulated his professional character more than 
all the others. He .admired and recommended one 
style, therefore, and painted after another. When 
actually employed in the former style, he is not 
considered to be remarkably eminent, while in the 
latter he is allowed to possess unrivalled skill ; how 
this skill, peculiar to himself, was obtained, he has 
not condescended to leave any explanation. 

After his return from Rome he again lived as a pro- 
fessional man in St. Martin's Lane, and engaged in 
many bickerings and altercations with the other artists 
of the day, on account of the new style of painting 
to which he had devoted himself, — a style not merely 
correct in likeness, but more life-looking, natural, and 
ea^y. After painting the Duke of Devonshire and 
Commodore Keppel with great success, the tide of 
popularity set in in his favour. His rooms began 
to be frequented by the rich and great, who were able 
and willing to pay liberally for good portraits of them- 
selves, and thus Reynolds happily gained the honour 
of perpetuating the features of the most illustrious 
persons then living, whether in literature or fashion- 
able life. While the correctness and natural anima- 
tion of his portraits gratified the would-be heroes 
and philosophers, angels and goddesses, who flocked 
to him, and while he thus manufactured portraits, 
and swept in his largely increasing gains, he would 
dilate, with lofty commendations, upon Raphael and 
Angelo, "the grand style," and "the old masters.'* 
Like the sign-post by the road-«ide, he pointed the 
way, but followed it not himself. 

By the time he was thirty years old, it is remarked 
of him that in force and elegance of expression, and 
in the natural splendour of his colouring, no one 
could rival him. Being a close observer of nature, 
he seized every happy attitude into which negligence 
or design threw the human frame. On one occasion 
he observed that one of his sitters, instead of looking 
the way desired^ kept gazing at a beautiful picture by 
one of the old masters. Reynolds thereupon made 
this circumstance subservient to his portrait. " I 
snatched the moment," says he, ''and drew him in 
profile, with as much of that expression of a pleasing 
melancholy as my capacity enabled me to hit ofiT. 
When the picture was finished, he liked it, and parti- 
cularly for that expression, though, I believe, without 
reflecting on the o6casion of it.'* 

Another remarkable trait in the character of Rey- 
nolds is his friendship and predilection for Johnson, 
who was of a nature and behaviour entirely opposed 
to himself. If, as the old maxim goes, " the like as- 
sociate with like," or " birds of a feather flock toge- 
ther," this i?, for the most part, for their /7rq/f/'* sake 5 
but for their pleasures sake it will often be found that 
dissimilar natures are most agreeably consorted. 

The charge which Reynolds at first made for a head 
was five guineas, which price increased with his repu- 
tation, until it rose at last to fifty guineas. When a 
visitor attended for a likeness, he submitted to him 
a portfolio of prints and sketches, in order that the 
sitter might select his position. He received six sitters 
4aily in their turns, and kept regular lists of those who 
sat and of those who were waiting, until a finished 
portrait should make way for their admission. As 
his commissions accumulated, he engaged several 
assistants who were skilful in the drapery of a pic- 



ture, the tracing ot flie Ifltenesi and the llftish of tiie 
picture belonging to himself. 

In the year 1761, Reynolds, having acquh-ed consi. 
derabie wealth, bought a house on the west side of 
Leicester Square, where, in addition to every eon- 
venience and luxury, he set up a splendid gallery for 
the exhibition of hit works. The wheels of his 
carriage were carved and gilt, and on the panels 
were painted the four seasons of the year. It Mrns, 
in fact, a gay and expensive curiosity. It frequently 
happened that while the footman obtained fees for 
showing the gallery, the coachman also obtained 
perquisites by exhibiting the carriage. 

The Royal Academy was instituted in the year 1 76S, 
by the union of some of the most distinguished pain- 
ters of the day, and Reynolds was unanimously 
elected president. The king soon after favoured the 
new society, and knighted the president. Sir Joshua 
continued at the head of the society, for about 22 
years, and in addition to the service done to the arts 
by his pencil, the students in the profession have heen 
benefitted by the eflforts of his pen. He composed 
and delivered discourses for the instruction of the 
pupils in the principles and practice of their art la 
addition to the '*old masters," the ''grand style," 
and the routine of instruction in painting, he wisely 
Impresses upon his auditors the paramount necessity 
of continuous industry, and undeviating earnestness 
of mind, in reference to the professional object of 
their lives. To excel in painting, as in anything else, 
it must be Ibllowed up, not merely as an amusement^ 
but as att oceupation of labour and perseverance. 

During Reynolds's long career of prosperity, parsi- 
mony was the general rule of his character. £arly 
necessity had in all probability engrafted in him, as in 
many others, the habit of thriftiness ; and we know^ 
that habits, especially of an unfavourable tendency, 
are not easily removed. He was by nature inclined 
to benevolence, and he sometimes performed deeds of 
generosity, which cost him money and gained him no 
open praise ; but these were exceptions in his cha- 
racter. Again, the general order of his domestic 
arrangements was on a thrifty scale, and his sister, 
who served as his housekeeper, encouraged thriftiness, 
or was indifferent to it; but plenty, freedom, and 
noisy bustle reigned predominant, when, upon occa- 
sions, general invitations to dinner were issued to all 
his admirers among the nobility and gentry, the lite- 
rary world, and the genteel professions of life. 

The really talented and meritorious pupils whom 
Reynolds had under his charge rapidly acquired skill 
and proficiency. Northcote painted one of the ser- 
vants so like nature, that a tame macaw mistook the 
picture for the original, against whom it had a grudge, 
and flew to attack the canvass with beak and wing. 
Reynolds compared the circumstances to the ancient 
painting of the grapes and the birds. " I see," said 
he, " that birds and beasts are as good judges of pic- 
tures as men." In the celebrated painting of the 
Ugolino by Reynolds, where a child is represented as 
expiring, a savage, brought over by Captain Cook, on 
seeing it, ran forward to support the child. 

In the year 1775, Johnson sat to Sir Joshua for his 
portrait. The picture shows him holding a manuscript 
near his face, and reading, he being near-sighted. 
Johnson complained. '* It is not friendly to hand 
down to posterity the imperfections of any man." A 
looker-on observed, '* Vou will not be known to pos- 
terity for your defects, though Sir Joshua should do 
his worst." This picture afterwards sold for 500 
guineas. 

There have been many instances of distinguished 
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literarf choracten, not 6etog Ae btftt jadges of the 
merits of their own performances. This was the case, 
we know with Milton; and Sir Joshua falls into 
the same predicament, when he points to the Straw- 
berry Girl, as one of the cleverest of his performances. 

A Tery serious complaint was made against Sir 
Joshna in the latter part of his hfe, in conseqoence of 
the colours of many of his pictures turning off and 
fading. Richness, brilliancy, and freshness, always 
distinguished his colouring ; bat he was often led to 
try modes of colouring, which, Arom ignorance of 
chemistry, and the mechanism of colours, frequently 
failed. He was, in fact, accused of making experi- 
ments at the expense of people for whom he had 
painted portraits. We regret to say that ha carried 
on this practice for many years and ripped up many 
fine paintings of the Venetian school, to get at the 
eomposition of their colours. 

In 1780, the Eoyal Academy was removed to 
Somerset House ; and, whatever success may have 
ultimately attended this society, bickerings, disputes, 
and animosities, marked its early career, to which the 
conduct of Sir Joshua in one instance, at least, 
furnished occasion. He resigned the office of pre- 
sident, and resumed it at the royal wish. He soon 
after resigned it again, for ever ! At his last visit to 
the Academy, a tragical scene was on the point of 
occurring. A beam in the floor gave way with a loud 
crash ; but as Uie floor only sank a little way, it was 
soon supported, and the business of the day pro- 
ceeded with complete composure on the part of Sir 
Joshua, who, all the time, had not moved from his 
chair. 

Sir Joshua offered the Academy his collection of 
pictures by the great masters^ at a low price ; but 
they declined the purchase. He then made an ex- 
hibition of them for the benefit, we are told, of his 
faithful servant, Ralph Kiricley. But as Reynolds's 
love of gain was well known, it was thought to be as 
much for his own benefit, as his servant's. The fol- 
lowing lines were applied to him from Hudibras :— 

A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
. Who m the adventure went his half. 

Reynolds had suff^cred from a paralytic stroke. 
One day, in July, 1789, while finishing the portrait of 
the Marchioness of Hertford, he suddenly lost the 
sight of his left eye, and never used his pencil again. 

His physical infirmities increased, and he died 
unmarried, on the 23rd of February, 1792, in the 
69th year of his age. He was interred, with a grand 
funeral, in one of the crypts of St. Paul*s cathedral, 
by the side of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Our present article is illustrated with a copy of 
Sir Joshua's Muscipula, or the Mouse-trap Girl, which 
admirably displays the artist's power of permanently 
fixing the various, expressions of the human coun- 
tenance as excited by passing occurrences. The 
mixture of surprise and triumph expressed in the 
face of Muscipula, on finding the imprisoned mouse, 
is a happy effort. In a volume by an anonymous 
Writer, published soon after the death of Sir Joshua, 
it is stated, that " the Comte d* Adhemar, the French 
Ambassador, is the fortunate possiessor of this charm- 
ing and exquisite little picture." 

It is of the last importance to season the passions of a 
child with devotion, which seldom dies in a mind that has 
teaeived an early tincture of it. Though it may seem 
•xungaiifaed Ibr a while by the cares of the world, the 
heau of youth, or the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and discovers itself again, as soon as discretion, 
consideration, age, or misfortunes have brought the man to 
himself. The fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot 
>e entirely quenched and smelheredf-^Avnis^m* 



MAtERIALS FOR THE TOILETTE. VIII. 
On Cosmbtics. 
Thb word Cosmetic is derived from the Greek, and 
signifies in the original " to adorn :" hence it is 
applied to the various preparations for refreshing 
and beautifying the skin. 

The advantages and the comfort of retaining that 
clear and healthy state of the skin, with which we 
are usually endowed in early years, are sufficiently 
evident to us all j and it is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that at the present day, as well as in the time 
pf the ancients, a considerable degree of.attention has 
been given to the best means of attaining so desirable 
an object. Doubtless it will ever be found that 
simplicity of diet, and regular exercise, with a proper 
attention to cleanliness, will do more towards pre- 
serving the fresh and healthy appearance of youth, 
than ail the creams, washes, and lotions in the world, 
for it is not possible by mere external applications to 
remedy those evils which arise, from an unhealthy 
system, nor will the aid of cosmetics be resorted to 
with any chance of success, while intemperance, in- 
dolence, late hours, or other causes are gradually 
undermining the constitution, and marking their 
progress also on the outward frame. Yet, as various 
perfumed unguents and other articles have been in 
use for many ages, and are considered by some to 
possess the most beneficial effects, it becomes neces- 
sary to allow them a place in our notice of Materials 
fox the Toilette, and to explain, as fiir as may be, 
what they are, how used, and the nature of the 
benefits ascribed to them 3 but first let us consider the 
estimation in which materials for anointing the body 
were held by the ancients. 

In the Thermce or baths of the Romans, we find 
that a room called the unctuarmn, was appropriated 
to the anointing of the bathers, and here previously 
to their entering the baths they made use of a cheap 
coarse oil for the purpose, but on returning from 
their ablutions they employed fine odoriferous oint- 
ments, which were abundantly supplied, and with 
which they carefully anointed their bodies. Balsams, 
oils, and perfumes of various descriptions were ar- 
ranged in pots and vases round this apartment, and 
the bather chose for his purpose sudi of them as 
best suited his inclination. The names of some of 
their anointing oils were cinnamominum, made of 
cinnamon, trtntisi, oil made from the iris, balininvm, 
oil of ben } the serpyliinum, wild thyme, with which 
they rubbed their eyebrows, hair, neck and head, and 
oil-Mdf sisymbrivm, or water- mint, with which they 
anointed their arms. Asses-mill^ was much in re- 
quest among the Roman ladies for improving the 
delicacy of their skin. A lady named Poppea, though 
in exile, is said to have kept 500 she-asses for the 
purpose not merely of bathing her face, but her 
whole body in the milk. The use of oils was sup- 
posed to communicate strength and suppleness to 
the limbs, and hence we find the practice of anointing 
to have been common among those who were trained 
for wrestling and other public exercises. Respecting 
the custom of anointing among the Romans we have 
the following anecdote. The Emperor Hadrian was 
in the habit of going to the public baths, and of 
bathing and anointing himself with the common 
people. One day he happened to observe a veteran 
whom he had formerly known among the Roman 
troops, rubbing his back and other parts of his body 
against the marble wall of the anointing room, and 
asked him his reason for doing so. The veteran 
answered that he had no slave to Assist him, and 
was, therefore, obliged to rub himself against the 
wall, whereupon the emperor gave him two slave* to 
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wait on him, and a sufficient snm for their main- 
tenance. Another day, several old men, enticed hy 
the good fortune of the veteran, began rubbing their 
baclu against the marble, in the emperor's presence, 
in the hope of exciting his liberality also on their 
behalf, but Hadrian perceiving their drift, merely 
recommended them to rub each other. 
: In the public baths of the Greeks also, the custom 
of anointing prevailed, and of this we have the fol- 
lowing account in Robinson's Grecian Antiquities. 
^ After bathins they always anointed, either to close the 
pores of the body, which was especially necessary after the 
use of hot baths, or lest the skin should become rough after 
the water was dried off it It appears that the ancient 
heroes never used any costly oraaments, and Homer never 
introdttoes any of his heroes anointed with any other 
ointment than oil, except Paris, a soft and effeminate 
person. In sveeeeding ages when much of the primitive 
simplicity was laid aside, many still thought it indecent for 
men to anoint themselves with precious ointments. Solon 
prohibited men fVom selling ointments, and the laws of 
Sparta forbade any person to sell them. Yet women, and 
some effeminate men, were so curious in their choice of 
ointments, that they could tell with great nioety what sort 
suited best with each part of the body. The feet being 
most exposed to dust were oflener washed and anointed 
than other parts of the body. Women were generally em- 
ployed to anoint the feet both in the heroic and later ages, 
ana it was customary for them to kiss the feet of those to 
whom they thought a more than common respect was due. 
Thus the woman in the gosnel kissed the feet of our blessed 
Saviour^ whilst she anointed them. 

It was likewise customary among the Greeks to 
perfume the grave-stones of their deceased relatives 
with precious ointments. 

Why do we precious ointments shower. 
Noble wines why do we poor, 
Beauteous flowen why do we spread. 
Upon the mon*ments of the dead ? 

0<Uf qf Anaerean, Gowlxt's translation. 

Thus we find the use of unguents among the 
ancients to have been very general, but we must 
remember that their manner of dress rendered such 
applications far more necessary in their case than 
they can be with us. The loose robes of the Greeks 
and Romans afforded them but little protection from 
the air, and they would have been exposed to the 
inconveniences of a rough and chapped state of the 
akin in cold weather, and of an inflamed or irritated 
condition in extreme heat, but for the counteracting 
effect of unctuous applications. But among ourselves, 
closely protected as we are by the form of our 
garments from the evils above named, there seems 
little need of other precautionary measures. Daily 
ablutions in salt wpd water, or vinegar and water, 
succeeded by the friction of a coarse towel, and con- 
nected with a due attention to exercise, diet, &c., are 
nearly certain to keep the skin healthy and free from 
eruptions, and will be found to produce a far happier 
effect than the most > costly and carefully prepared 
cosmetics. Since all persons may not, however, be 
disposed to acquiesce in our opinion, we proceed to 
name a few of the most approved unguents and 
washes to be used after a warm bath, or after the 
daily ablutions just spoken of. The cold cream so 
much in use amongst us for the cure of chapped 
hands, &c., is, perhaps, as efficacious for anointing 
the skin as any substance we can mention. After 
the. use of it, the skin should be rubbed with a towel 
till all appearance of greasiness is removed. This 
cream may be made in the following manner : take 
three ounces of oil of sweet almonds, and of sperma- 
ceti and white wax, each a drachm and a half, melt 
them together, and beat in while warm eight parts of 
rose water, and two of orange-flower water, till the 
oil will absorb no more. 



In former times, the meal or flour of beans was a 
celebrated cosmetic with the ladies, and was thought 
to possess the power of removing wrinkles. Horse- 
radish scraped and infused in cold milk is likewise 
considered a safe and excellent wash for the skin. 

We might mention other washes and unguento, 
but it is unnecessary. Where cutaneous diseases pre- 
vail, recourse should be had to medical aid, and 
cosmetics should only be used under proper advice ; 
where the skin is healthy, the less such means of 
improving its appearance are employed, the better. 
Before we dismiss the subject, it is requisite to 
mention an article which still obtains a place in. some 
toilettes, and which may be considered more de- 
cidedly injurious to those who make use of it than 
any other cosmetic ; we mean, rouge. 

Rouge is of various kinds. The best is called cor- 
mine, and is a powder obtained by the union of a solu- 
tion of alum, with the colouring matter of a Mexican 
insect, called the cochineal insect. Spanish and orien- 
tal wool are also used. Wool is impregnated with a 
beautiful red colour, and made into small cakes, in 
which form we receive them. Rouge dishes are also 
imported covered with a thin layer of colour, but the 
common rouge is formed by pounding certain sub- 
stances which yield the desired hue. These are 
boiled in brandy or vinegar until three-fourths of the 
liquid have evaporated, and a red paint remains. 

By these means an attempt is made to imitate the 
natural hue of health, and a bright and beautiful 
colour is obtained, at the expense of lasting injury to 
the skin. But it is not sufficient that the cheeks are 
made to suffer ; the other parts of the face, as well asi 
the neck and arms, must share the same fate, and 
means have been found to give them the delicacy of 
appearance necessary to set off the rouge on the face 
to the best advantage. A costly article obtained by 
dissolving real seed pearls in an acid, and then preci- 
pitating the powder by an alkali, is used by those who 
can afford to purchase it, while powders of an inferior 
description, made from mother-of-pearl, and even from 
oyster-shell, suffice for the less wealthy aspirants to 
artificial beauty. There is another powder used to 
whiten the skin, which very nearly resembles the real 
pearl powder, but which has the disadvantage of 
turning black on exposure to the fames of sulphur. 

But we will not dwell longer on the subject of these 
artifices, degrading as they are to the chai-acter of our 
countrywomen. We would willingly hope that a sense 
of the important situation they hold in a Christian 
country, and the influence which their example is 
allowed to exert on all around them, may lead them 
to seek for other adorn ings than those of mere cos- 
tume or complexion, adornings which will render them 
lovely and beloved when time has stolen away the 
brightness of their youthful appearance, and has im- 
pressed their features with the peculiar mark of his 
own hand. ^ 



Ahongst the many acts of gratitude we owe to God, it 
may be accounted one, to study and contemplate the 
perfections and beauties of his works of creation. Every 
new discovery must necessarily raise in us a fresh sense of 
the greatness, wisdom, and power of God. He hath so 
.ordered things that almost every part of the creation is for 
our benefit, either to the support of our being, the delight 
of our senses, or the agreeable exercise of the rational 
faculty. If there are some few poisonous animals and 
plants fatal to man, these may serve to heighten the 
contrary blessings ; since we could have no idea of benefits, 
were we insensible of their contraries ; and seeing God has 
given us reason, by which we are able to choose the good, 
and avoid the evil, we suffer very little from the malignant 
parts of the creation. — Edwards. 
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PARNELLj 



AND mS POEM OP THE HERMIT, 



Thomas Parmbll ynM born in Dablin, in 1679. He 
^ras the son of a Commonwealth man, who at the 
Restoration left Congleton, in Cheshire, where the 
family had been established for several centuries, and 
seUling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which with 
his lands in Cheshire descended to the poet. He re- 
ceived his education at a grammar-school, from whence 
at the age of thirteen he was admitted into the col* 
lege. In 1*700 he was ordained a deacon, and in 
1 705 the archdeaconry of Cloghcr was conferred upon 
him. He was warmly recommended by Swift to 
Archbishop King, who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; 
and afterwards presented him to the vicarage of 
Finglas, in the diocese of Dublin. He enjoyed his 
preferment, however, little more than a year, dying 
in 1717, in Chester, at the early age of thirty-eight. 
Dr. Johnson observes, that the general character of 
Pamell is not great extent of comprehension, or fer- 
tility of mind 3 but his praise must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction. The most cele- 
brated of his poems is The Hermit, the origin of which 
is supposed by Groldsmith to have been Arabian, and 
the following is a literal translation from an old 
Tolume of Sj^sh tales in the black letter. 

Vf^t VtttmiU 

n[ 1l<Bft0HC of old, after having spent many years 
^ in the practice of voluntary acts of piety and severe 
mortification in the solitude of his hermitage, was 
sorely tempted by a spirit of blasphemy, representing 
to him as unjust those judgments of (jiod which were 
bidden from his understanding. So tormented was 
he by these doubts, so worn with care and beset by 
temptation^ that no rest was left for him either day 
or night ; for he continually struggled against those 
foolish thoughts that rose up in his mind contrary to 
his will. But God never forgets the afflictions of his 
servants, and though none are exempt in this life. from 
the temptations of the enemy, yet He does not. suffer 
him to injure us to the extent of his evil designs. 

One day as the hermit sat in his cell more sad than 
usual, being more strongly assailed by temptation, 
there appeared to him an angel in the likeness of a 
young man of agreeable aspect, who said to him, 
" Follow me, if thou wouldst consider and understand 
the hidden judgments of Gk>d, which thou art so de- 
sirous to know.*' Happy in the extreme, the con- 
templative hermit accepted the offer, with the earnest 
wish of having his doubts cleared up and his mind 
set at ease. They travelled far that day, and as night 
came on they reached the dwelling of a good and 
charitable, but poor man ; he gave them a civil wel- 
come with such provision as he had, placing on the 
supper tablQ a silver cup of curious workmanship, 
that he graatly prized, and in the contemplation of 
which he took Uie greatest delight. The angel, how- 
ever, contrived unperceived to steal away the cup that 
night, and carry it off with him. Taking leave next 
morning of their host, the angel showed the stolen 
cup to the hermit, who was greatly scandalized and 
surprised at the baseness of stealing from that poor 
man, who had received them into his house with so 
much liberality, the possession that he most prized. 

The angel, however, paid little attention to the up- 
braidings and lamentations of his companion, and, 
pursuing their way^ they lodged the following night 
at the dwelling of one who was rich in goods, but of 
10 churlish and morose a disposition, and of such un- 
courteous manners, that his reception of them was 
very ungracious, and withal so grudging, that it called 



rather for complaint than thankfulness. On the de- 
parture of the travellers in the morning, the angel 
presented this man with a cup he hd stolen from the 
their former host. This renewed the sorrow of the 
hermit, who could not endure to see this treasure 
taken from the poor and kindrhearted, and given to 
the rich man, who possessed neither benevolence or 
courtesy. 

Both evil and strange did the deeds of the angel 
appear, but he took litde heed of the expostulations 
and bewailings of the hermit 3 and on they journeyed, 
till they reached a habitation whose owner was kind 
and courteous, and who cordially welcomed them. 
When morning came they bade him adieu ; and on 
passing a bridge, on which was standing a favourite 
servant of their host, the angel precipitated him over 
it into the river, and he was instantly drowned,. 

Astonished at such cruelty, the hermit reproached 
his companion with his perfidy, but neither his surprise 
nor indignation had any effect on the angel, who tra- 
velled on till they arrived, on the fourth night, at the 
dwelling of an honourable and kind man, who receivec 
them with great civility. This person had a young 
^child, whose cries were heard by the angel j he arose 
in the night, and strangled the infant in its cradle. 

The hermit, horror-struck at such extraordinary 
and atrocious actions, resolved no longer to continue 
in companionship with the angel. Quitting the house 
of the good man, who was bewailing the death of a 
child in whom he had placed his fondest hopes, the 
anchorite embraced his cross, and conjured the angel, 
whom he now considered as a demon, to depart, and 
no longer bear him company. But the angel answered 
him, *' I am no evil spirit as thou imaginest, but the 
angel of the Lord, who has sent me to show thee 
the hidden judgments of an eternal Providence, that 
thou so much desirest to understand. Know there- 
fore, that I took away the silver cup from its cha- 
ritable owner, because such was the satisfaction with 
' which he surveyed it, that he became careless in the 
prayers he was in Uie habit offering up before he 
possessed it. I therefore deprived him of a treasure, 
the pride and care of which occupied too much of his 
thoughts, in order that his devotion might become at 
frequent and earnest as formerly. This same cup I 
gave to the rich and uncharitable man, that he might 
receive in this life the reward of any good work his 
natural inclination may have led him to perform, for 
God is immovably just, and leaves no evil deed with- 
out its punishment, or good without its recompense. 
I precipitated the servant of our third host who re* 
ceived us so hospitably, into the river, because he had 
formed the resolution of murdering his master the 
following night 5 so that by drowning that perfidious 
servant, God freed from a violent death one who, for 
his sake, had treated us with so much benevolence. 
I strangled in the cradle the infant son of our last 
kind host, because, once extremely liberal to the poor, 
since the birth of this child he- had each day dimi- 
nished the alms he had been in the habit of be- 
stowing, in order to amass wealth for his son. I 
^therefore took away the life of the babe in its age 
of innocence, in order that the father might no 
longer be diverted from the performance of those 
works of charity which he had begun to neglect. 
These are the most wise and equitable judgments of 
God, which appear to those who understand them not, 
strange and unjust." 

With this the angel disappeared, leaving the hermit 
delivered from his tormenting temptations, and com* 
forted under all his afflictions. 

T.R 
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PARNELL»S POEM OP TffS HERMIT. 

Par in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From >'OUth to uto a reverend hermit grew } 
The mo88 his bed, the care hia humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well : 
Remote from men, with God he passed the days, 
^ Prayer all his busluesflL all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seemed Ueavea itself, till one saggestiob rose | 
That Vice should triumph. Virtue, Vice obey, 
1 his sprung some doubt oi Providence*s sway s 
His hopes no more a oertahi prospect boast, 
And all the tenour of his soul is lost : 
8o when a smeoth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature's image on its watery Y>reast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies beneath widi answering colours glow i 
Bat if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift raffliag eijreles eurl on every side» 
And glinunering frasmen^ of a broken Sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To dear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it risht, 
(For yet by swains Uono the world he knew, 
W hose feet came wandering o*er the nightly dsw,) 
He quits his cell ; the pi^pim-staff he bore. 
And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then with the Son a rising journey wont, 
Sodate to think, and watching each event 

The mom was wasted in the patlUees grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But when the southern Sun had wanned the day, 
A youth come poetinff o*er a crossing way \ 
His raiment deoent, his complexion fair. 
And soft in graceful ringlets waved his iiair. 
Then near approachinff, " Father, hail!" he cried, 
" And hail, my son," the reverend sire replied ; 
Words followed wordt, from question answer flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the road i 
Till each with other pleased, and loUi to part, 
While in theur age thev differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged eun in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy elasps an elm aroimd. 

Kow sunk the Sua ; the closing hour of dajr 
Came onward^ mantled o*er wi^h sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose ; . 
When near the road a stately palace rose : 
There by the Moon through ranks of trees they pass. 
Whose verdure erowned their sloping sides of grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger*s home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise. 
Proved &e vain flonrish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive : the liveried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil thoy drown. 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length His mom, and at the dawn of day, 
Mong the wide canals the zephyrs play : 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish i&eep. 
Up rise tlie guests, obedient to the call t 
An early banquet decked tlie splendid hall ; 
lllcli luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go % 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe x 
His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies *a serpent m his way, 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disorder^ stops to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks witli fear 
So seemed the sire ; when far upon the road. 
The shininff spoil his wily partner showed. 
He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart. 
And much be wished, but durst not ask to part : 
Murmuring he lifts liis eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus tiiey pass, the Sun his glory slironds. 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds | 
A sound in auT presaged approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wande'ring pair retreat. 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat 
»Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 
tJnkind and griping^ caused ft desert there. 



As near the miser^s heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with suddep fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning mixed with showers began, 
And o'er their heads lou4 i^olling tbunderii ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 
At length some pity warmed the master's breast 
('Twas then his threshold first received a guest); 
0k>w creaking turns th^ door with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 
And Nature's fervour through their limbs recalls t 
Bread of the ooaraest aort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) served them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first apncarod to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pondering hermit viewed, 
In otae BO rioh, a life so poor and rude ; 
^< And why should suoh," within himself he cried, 
'^ JiiOck the lost wealth a thousand want beside?" 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place^ 
tn everV settling feature of his &ce, 
When uom his vest the young companion bore 
That enp, the geoeroui landlord owned befbro. 
And paid profusely witli the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul. 

But now the clouds in aury tumult fly ; 
The Sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 
A ftciher green the meliing leaves dispkiy'. 
And, glittering as they tremble^ cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from tlie poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence thev walk, the pilCTim's bosom wrought^ 
With all the travail of uncertain wought ; 
His partner's acta without their cause appear, 
*Twa8 there a vice, and seamed a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitving this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now Night's dim shades again involve the sky, 
Agam the wanderers want a place to lie. 
Again they search, and find a lodging; ni^ 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It seemed to speak its roaster's turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, but vtitue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary feet^ 
Then bless tho mantrioB, and the master gmt t 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus rephes : 
'* Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To Hun who gives us all, I ^eld a part ; 
prom Hhn you ooma, for Hun accept it hens 
A frank |md sober, more than oostly cheer." 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread. 
Then talk of vurtue till the time of bed. 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warned by % boil, and dose the hours with prayer. 

At lengtii the world, renewed by oabn r^K)se, 
Was strong for toil, the dimpled Mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the dosed cradle where an infant slept. 
And writhed his neck : the huidlord's little pride^ 
Oh strange return! grew bU»k, and gasped, and died. 
Horror of horrors! what! his only son! 
How looked our hermit when the fact was done ; 
Not Hell, though Hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, oould more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies, but trembling* &ils to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplexed, with roads, a servant showed the ways 
A river crossed the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth who seemed to watch a time to sin. 
Approached the careless guide and thrust him in| 
Plunging he flails, and rising lifts his head, 
Then fl«iib»"g tunis, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild, i^iarkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
* Detested wretch I "—But soarce his speech began, 
When the Btrange partner seemed no longer man : 
His youthful foee grew more earenoly sweet ; 
His robe turned irhite, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Pair rounds of radiant points mvest his hair | 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wiBffs, whoee eolouts gUtteied on the day, 
Wido Hi Ilia bade ihdr gra4iBd plumes dsiph^. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight^ 
And mores in fdl the majesty of l%ht, 
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Though loud ftt firftt the pUgrim's paaaion grew, 
Sudden ho gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
• Surprise in Secret chains his words suspends. 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravished as he spoke). 

« Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknoini, 
in sweet memorial rise befbre the thronte ; 
These cfaanns, sficcess in our bright region find, 
And force an angel doAvn, to calm thy mind ; 
For this, commissioned, I forsook the sky, * 
Nay, cease to kneel— thy fellow-servant I. 

" Then know the truth of government divfaie. 
And Ist these scruples be qo longer thine. 

" The Maker justly claims that world he made. 
In this the right of Providence is laid ] 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends s 
'Tis thus, withdsawn in state from human eye, 
Tlie power exerts his attributes on high. 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

?* What strange events can strike with mope sorprise, 
nm those which lately struck thy wondering ^es f 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Ahnighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust ! 

" The great, vain man, who fared on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine. 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

"The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in duty to the wandering poor | 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 
And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

" Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 
But now the child half-weaned his heart from God % 
(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain. 
And measured back his steps to Earth again* 
To what excesses had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 
(And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 
The poor fond parent, bumbled in the dost, 
Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 
" But now had all his fortune felt a wrack. 
Had that fialse servant sped in safety back ; 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 
And what a fund of charity would fell ! 
Thus Heaven instructs thy mind s this trial o'er. 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." 

On sounding pinions here tlie youth withdrew. 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus looked Elieha when, to mount on high. 
His master took the chariot of tho sky { 
The fieiy pomp ascending left to vie^ ; 
The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun^ 
^^ Lord I as in Heaven, on Earth thy wilt he done:** 
Then gladly turning sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety and peace, 

CouRAOB in suffbrin<^ for a good cause is well; but if 
courage be not tempered with meekness, if our resentmenis 
burn in our breasts, and boil over in projects of revenge, 
opprobrious language, or any sort of indecent bitterness, 

neither we nor our cause are like to gain by it 

Stanhope. 



We read, that, in certain climates of the vorid, the gales 
that spring from the land, carry a refreshing smell out to 
sea, and assure the watchful pilot, that he is approaching 
to a desirable and fruitful coast, when as jei he cannot 
discern it with his eyes. And to take up once more the 
comparison of life to a voyage, in like manner it fares with 
those, who have steadily and religiously pursued the course 
which heaven pointed out to them. We shall tometimes 
find by their conversation towards the end of their days, 
that they are filled with hope, and peace, and joy; which^ 
like those refreshin}^ gales and reviving odours to the 
seaman, are breathed forth from Paradise upon their souls ; 
and give them to understand with certainty, 'that God is 
bringing them unto their 4e^ir9d hftTen. — ^Tovnson. 



St. OMER. 
II. 



Ths town of St. Omer is built with great regularity, 
partly on an emiqence, and partly on a tract of 
marshy ground, through which the small river Aa 
finds its way. The general character of the streets 
is, that they are wide and airy; but the houses have 
yather a mean appearance, being in general low, of 
irregular size, and of dissimilar architecture. In the 
yariou^ streets there are a considerable number of 
fountains, which assist in imparting some degree of 
pheerfnlness to a town which is in many other respects 
rather heavy and gloomy. There k only one square, 
or "place" in the town, which is called the "Place 
d'Armes,'* one side of which is occupied by the 
HoUfi de VUle, represented in our engraving. 

The cathedral is a building of considerable beanty, 
and is dedicated to Notre Dame: it Is a very ancient 
Gothic edifice, and contains the tomb of St. Omer, 
from whom the town derived its name. The interior 
of the cathedral contains many bas-reliefs of Norman 
origin, an altar of great ^richness, chapels enriched 
with marbles, tombs of coiisiderable magnitude, and 
a great number of reliques. On one of the sides of 
the portal of the cathedral is a large, square, elevated 
clock, upon the upper part of which a guard used to 
be stationed : the gates of the town, which were 
closed during the night, were not sufifered to be opened 
in the morning until the guard had looked around 
and had announced that no apparent enemies or intm- 
ders were without. The cathedral contains a fine 
picture of the " Descent from the Cross," by Rubens. 
The church or abbey of St. Bertin, to which we 
alluded in the former article, is, like the cathedral, a 
fine Gothic building. The college of St. Omer has 
been celebrated as a seminary for the education of 
young men from England and Ireland destined to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. It contains a public 
library of sixteen thousand volumes. 

At about two miles from St. Omer are the cele- 
brated floating islands, in the marshes of the abbey of 
Clairmarais. They are sustained on the surface of a 
kind of bog or morass, without sinking to the bed of 
it. They may be moved about from place to place, in 
the same manner as a floating vessel. As there is 
excellent pasturage m these little isles, the inhabitants 
of the country draw them towards terra firma, drive 
their cattle on to them, and then send the isles out 
again on the morass ) but since the trees, the roots of 
which served to bind and collect the soil, have been 
cut down, the islands are rapidly disappearing. 

There Is a suburb to the town called Haut Point, 
built along the quays which border the canal i it is 
chiefly inhabited by gardeners, who by a judicious 
system of draining, have rendered what was formerly 
an unsightly marsh, a spot of great productiveness 
and beauty, The borders of the canal just alluded to, 
as well as the ramparts, and the avenue of the gate 
leading to Calais, form pleasant walks. Besides the 
buildings already mentioned, there are in St. Omer, 
an arsenal (containing a large collection of arms,) an 
academy for architecture and design, a theatre^ and 
several hospitals. 

The town is, as before observed, fortified with much 
strength j but its chief strength has been said to be 
in the power of laying the surrounding country en- 
tirely under water, by means of canals, &c. Its prox- 
imity to the sea does not afford it so many advantages 
as might be expected. Fishing is the principal use 
which the inhabitants make of the sea. Considering 
the good roads and canals which connect it with 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, Calais^ Aire, and other towns. 
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its commerce and manufactures are but limited. 
They are considerable in variety, but not in extent, 
and consist of linen cloth, hats, stockings^ muslins,' 
cotton, leather, and in particular woollens, of which 
there are twenty-two manufactories, with eleven huu'^ 
dred workmen. There is a kind of snuff manufactured 
here, which bears the name of the place. There are 
also manufactories in metal, but not great in extent. 

St. Omer has given birth to a few individuals who 
have made themselves a reputation. Jacques Male- 
brancque was bom here, in 1582, and was admitted 
into the Jesuits* college at the age of twenty-two, 
where he taught logic, and other branches of know- 
ledge. He translated several French works into 
Latin -, but is principally known by his history of the 
Morins, a people of ancient Belgium ; this work 
traces their history from very ancient times to the 
reign of Charles ^e Fifth. Malebrancque died at 
Toumay, in 1632. 

Another native of St. Omer was Martin du Cygne, 
who was born in 1619, and entered into the Society 
of the Jesuits at the age of eighteen, and after having 
taught the junior classes for five years, he became 
professor of rhetoric, which situation he held for forty 



years. He became in time prefect of the college at 
St. Omer. He published a great number of works 
which have attained a high reputation, principally on 
subjects connected with the Belles Lettres ; and one 
of his labours was to present the works of Plautns 
and^Terence, in such a form as might fit them for the 
perusal of young persons, which, in their original 
state, they scarcely were, on account of the looseness 
of their language. Martin du Cygne died in 1669. 

A third writer whom St Omer claims as one of her 
children was Claude Dansque. He was bom in 1566 ; 
and, like the two preceding, was admitted to the order 
of the Jesuits ; he was also canon of Toumay ; and a 
very learned man. He wrote a Latin translation of the 
Homilies of St. Basil. He also published new editions 
and translations of many of the ancient writers. The 
floating islands at St. Omer, to which we have before 
alluded, attracted his attention, and he wrote a trea- 
tise on the principal phenomena connected with the 
waters, under the title of " Earth and Sea.*' There 
were other works published by Dansque, to which we 
need not here allude. 

Lastly, a sculptor of some note, named Anselm 
Flamer, was a native of St. Omer. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ALGIERS, AND ITS CONQUEST BY THE FRENCH. 




GENERAL TlSUr Of ALeiXES. 



T^BRE are few persons who have not heard of Algiers, — its 
Dey,— its corsairs, or pirates, — its bomhardment by Lord 
Exmouth,— and its occupation by the French as a colony. 
These have formed the subjects of many histories, memoirs, 
pamphlets, and newspaper reports of so much interest, that 
wo think the general reader will be glad of a comprehensive 
view of these scattered materials. 

We propose, therefore, to devote two Supplements to Al- 
giers; and to convey such information as we may have to 
offer, in the following order: — 1. A description of its geo- 

Cphieal position ; 2. Sketch of the principal events of its 
Lory, down to the bombardment by LoM Exmouth ; 3. 
Account of the operations of the French, since 1827; 4. 
Description of the towns and principal buildings ; 5. Ac- 
count of the inhabitants, their customs, manners, dress, &c.; 
6. Miscellaneous and eeneral details. 

1. Description of the Country, The northern part of 
Africa, from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, has been long 
known by the name of Bcarbary, fn^m berbery the term ap- 
plied to one portion of its inhabitants. It embraces about 
two thousand miles of coast ; but is not included under one 
kingdom, as it is at present divided into Barca, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers and Morocco. 

This district iTas known in ancient times by the names 
of Marmorica, Cyrenaica, Carthage, Numidia, and Mauri- 
tania, proceeding from the east towards the west ; of which it 
appears that the present country of Algiers occupies pretty 
nearly the situation of Ancient Numidia. The whole of 
these countries are similarly situated in two respects ; t. 0., 
they are all bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, 
and on the south by the Atlas mountains, or by the sandy 
deserts of Central Africa. 

Algiers is bounded on the east by the hver Zaine, which 

Vol. XVL 



divides it from Tunis; 00 the west by the mountains of 
• Trara, which separate it from Morocco ; on the south by 
the Atlas mountains, and on the north by the sea. It is 
about five hundred miles in length, and varies in breadth 
from forty to a hundred and fifty miles. It was, before its 
occupation by the French, divided into provinces, Algiers, 
Constantina, Titteri, and Mascara ; the first of which was 
governed by the Dey, in person, while the others were placed 
under Beys, or lieutenants. 

2. Sketch of its History, The northern shore of AfHca» 
including what is now called Algiers, was the theatre of 
many important events in earlv history ; but we must con 
fine ourselves to those which belong more particularly to 
Algiers. 

Mauritania, in the time of Julius Csesar, included Algiers, 
and Wias, with it, reduced by the Romans to the condition of 
a Roman province. In the course of ages, one conqueror 
after another expelled the previous possessors, so that after 
being the property of the Romans, Algiers passed into the 
possession of the Vandals, the Emperor Justinian, and tho 
Saracens or Arabs. This latter remarkable people retained 
Uie country for ftboht four hundred years; it was divided into 
a great number of petty kingdoms, under chiefs of their own 
choosing ; but all subject to the Caliph of Bagdad. At last, 
in 1051, an insurgent chief named Abubeker-ben-Omar, 
collected a powerful army of malcontents, and defeated, one 
by one, the whole of the sheikhs, or petty tyrants, and 
brought all the country under his own dominion. 

This man thus became a soverei^, and was succeeded 
bv his son Yusef, who so extended his dominions, that they 
shortly included almost the whole of northern Africa. This 
dynasty lasted for some time, but was ultimately over* 
tumedi and Algiers became the scene of repeated con-* 
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flicts for the crown, between rival Arab competitors. These 
petty contests Nko shall pass over, and come down to the 
year 1505, when a new feature was given tp Algerine his- 
tory, hy the introduction of European troops. 

In the year just mentioned, the court of Spain, seeing a 
contest for the throne of Algiers between three competitors, 
did as lookers-on have often done ; they stepped in, and 
seised the prize for themselves. They sent^a powerful fleet 
and army, which conquered the princioal towns in succes- 
sion, and reduced the ^vhole country under the Spanish yoke. 
This continued for about eleven years ; but the Algerines, 
hearing that the king of Spain was dead, tried to regain 
their liberty; and asked the aid of Aruch Barbarossa. 
This remarkable man was the son of a Greek potter, and 
having contrived to get possession of a few ships, he became 
a daring pirate, calling himself " the friend of (he sea, and 
the enemy of all who sailed upon it." He was the terror of 
the whole Mediterranean, and the Algerines, in an evil 
hour, sent to him for assistance. The assistance was ren- 
dered. He came with 6000 men, eighteen galleys, and 
thirty barks. On Barbarossa s approach to Algiers, he was 
welcomed by all the inhabitants, as their future deliverer. 
But he took a summary way of showing his friendship ; for 
he caused the old king of Algiers to be murdered, ana him- 
self to be proclaimed king in his stead, — his soldiers shout- 
ing, "Long live King Aruch Barbarossa, the invincible 
king of Algiers, the chosen of God to deliver the people 
from the oppression of the Christians ; and destruction to all 
who shall oppose or reAise to own him as their lawful sove- 
reign.** This frightened the Algerines into obedience, and 
they submitted to Barbarossa, who no sooner mounted 
the throne, than he treated his subjects with such cruelty, 
that they used to shut up their houses and hide themselves 
when he appeared in public. In consequence of this, a plot 
was soon formed against him ; but having discovered it, he 
caused twenty of the principid conspirators to be beheaded, 
and tiieir bodies to buried in a dunghill : and laid a heavy 
fine on those who survived : this completely crushed th« 
spirit of the Algerines* 

But at length, the son of the muideyed priiioe» in com- 
bination with the Spanish authorities, resolved to attempt 
to regain Algiers, which was to be given to Spain, as the 
lighter master of the two» The result was» that two succes- 
sive e.\peditioo8 were sent out from Spain, — Spaniards* 
Moors, and Arabi^ joining against Barbarossa ; and after a 
variety of contests, Barbarossa was killed, at some distance 
from the city of Algiers* But he lefl behind him a brother, 
Hayradio, who resembled him in boldness* vigour, and cou- 
rage. He was immediately proclaimed king by his soldiers ; 
and feeling that he was too weak to contend single-handed 
against his opponents, he adopted the plan of giving up 
Algiers to Turkey, on condition of being supported in the 
ofiice of bashaw, or viceroy. This offer was accepted : troops 
were sent to his assistance, and he made vigorous prepara* 
tions for defence. He built a strone mole for the protection 
of his ships ; on which he employed 30^000 Christian slaves, 
whom he eompelled to labour without intermission for three 
years. Ho besides obtained constant supplies of money 
from the Grand Signior* by which he was enabled to build 
a strong fort, and to erect batteries on all places that might 
favour the landing of an enemy : — in short, he soon became 
powerful to a degree alarming to the states of Europe. 

The Grand Sjgnior, probably thinking that Havradin 
was making himself too powerful, raised him to a hieher 
dignity nearer home, and sent Hassan Aga to fill his place 
at Algiers. This man soon engaged in such a series of 
piratical attacks on the opposite coast of Europe, that 
Spain, France, and Italy, all became alarmed, and entreated 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth to put a stop to the pirate s 
career. Upon this the emperor fitted out an immense 
armament, of 30,000 troops, 120 ships, and 20 galleys; 
and such was the enthusiasm that actuated all engaged, 
that the Pope promised plenary absolution of sins and a 
crown of martyrdom to those who either fell in battle or 
were made slaves, — ^many young noblemen and gentlemen, 
as well as the knights or Malta^ attended as volunteers, — 
and ladles of birth and character, together with the wives 
and daughters of the officers and soldiers, followed, with a 
design to settle in Barbery after the conquest should be 
completed. 

This pompous expedition was* however, doomed to an ig- 
nominious failure. On approaching the city, the garrison 
were dismayed at the force of their antagonists ; but pre- 
pared for reaistanee. The Spaniards landed, and imme- 
diately built a forty under the cannoB i^ which they encamped. 



and diverted the course of a spring, which supplied the city 
with water. The garrison became tlius distressed; -and 
Hassan was about to surrender, when he received informa- 
tion that forces were approaching from one of his western 
provinces : this. resolved him to defend the city to the last, 
while the one party was attacking and the other defending 
the city of Algiers, a mad prophet, attended by a multitude 
of people, entered the Senate-house at Algiers, and foretold 
the speedy destruction of the Spaniards, before the end of 
the moon, and exhorting the inhabitants to hold out to that 
time. Whether this man was mad or crafty, certain it is, 
that on October 28, 1541, a dreadful storm of wind, hail, 
and rain arose from the north, accompanied with violent 
shocks of earthquake, and a dismal and universal darkness, 
both by sea and land ; so that the sun, moon, and elements 
seemed to combine together for the destruction of the Spa- 
niards. In that one night eighty-six ships and fifteen gal- 
leys were destroyed, with all their crews and military stores, 
by which the army on shore was deprived of all means of 
subsistence. Their camp also, which spread along the plain 
under the fort, was laid quite under water by the torrents 
which descended from the neighbouring hills. Many of 
the troops, in endeavouring to remove into some better situa- 
tions, were cut in pieces by the enemy ; while several gal- 
leys and other vessels, seeking to gain some neighbouring 
creeks along the coasts, were immediately plundered, and 
their crews massacred by the inhabitants. By the 16th of 
November Charles left Africa, with the wreck of his once 
formidable armament, having lost 8000 men, 30O colonels 
and other officers, and all his tents, artillery, and heavy 
baggage. Besides this, so many prisoners were taken, that 
the Algerines sold some of them, by way of contempt, for 
an onion per head* 

Thus ended this much vaunted expedition, to the humili- 
ation of the Christians, and the joy of the Turks, whose 
hold upon Algiers was rendered still firmer by these events. 
The chief authority, after this, passed from one bashaw to 
another ; and altlwugh the Spaniards made other attempts 
at conquest, the TurlLS succeeded in keeping them at -bay. 
Throughout that century a constant succession of Turkish 
bashaws oppressed the native Algerines; but about the 
year 1600 a change took place in the mode of government, 
by which Deys, instead of Bashaws, were the chiefs. The 
janisaries and militia of Algiers, dissatisfied with the cruelty 
and extortion of the bashaws, petitioned the Sultan to allow 
them to choose a Dey, or governor from among themselves, 
by which the interest of the governor would more nearly 
assimilate with that of the governed : they, on the other 
hand, engaging always to acknowledge the Sultan as their 
sovereign, to pay tribute to him, and to lodge and maintain 
his Bashaw in the province of an ambassador, but not as a 
governor of Algiers. This proposal was accepted, and 
henceforth Algiers was almost independent of Turkey. 

The Algerines now became a powerful naval people ; fo> 
the Moors, who were expelled from Spain in 1609, retreated 
to Algiers, and became able seamen ; so that the Algerine 
fleet numbered forty sail, which attacked the ships of every 
European nation indiscriminately. Shortly afterwards their 
independeiice was increased, by throwing off all allegiance 
to the Sultan. 

During the remainder of the seventeenth, and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries, the Algerines from time to 
time attacked the ships' of those powers that were weakest ; 
although they showed something like deference and fear in 
regard to those of England and France. The countries 
which suffered more particularly were such as Sicily and 
Sardinia. Not content with capturing their vessels in the 
open sea, the corsairs made descents upon their shores, 
sweeping off not only property, but all persons of every age, 
sex, and rank, who could be valuable in the market as 
slaves. 

This course continued during the revolutionary war, all 
the great powers being too much engaged to attend to the 
piracies of the Algerines. But, after peace was restored, 
England turned her thoughts towards Algiers, with the 
benevolent wish of checking the atrocities of the corsairs. 
An expedition was sent out under Lord Exmouth, with a 
demand for the general liberation of the slaves actually in 
bondage, and the entire discontinuance, for tlie future, ot 
their detestable traffic. The Algerines were frightened into 
submission, liberated some slaves, and made fair promises, 
after which Lord Exmouth returned to England. 

But old habits, especially profitable ones, are not soon 
conquered. The Algerines were furious at the thought of 
breaking up their corsair system ^ and as soon as Lord 
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Exmotith had left them, they renewed their excesses with 
nioi'o cruelty than ever, and actually murdered a large band, 
of peaceful Neapolitan fisbertnen» for the sheer purpose of 
sliowing how cordially they detested Christians. 

When these tidings reached England, it was seen that 
nothing less than extreme measures would suffice ; and a 
very powerful armament was therefore fitted out, and placed 
under Lord Bxmoutfa's command. In July, 1816, he went 
with thirteen vessels to the Mediterranean, where he was 
joined by six Dutch frigates, under Admiral Capelkn. 
Knowing the inhamanity of the Dey,*Loi-d Exmouth was 
anxious to get off the English Consul and his family before 
the attack began. Captain Dashwood succeeded in favouring 
the escape of the consurs wife and daughter, disguised in 
the uniform of naval officers: an attempt was also made to 
carry off his in font child in a basket, but it betrayed itself 
hy its cries ; it was, however^ afterwards released, although 
the consul was placed in close confinement. The batUe 
began on the 26th, and was one of a very severe description, 
for Algiers was fortified in a masterly manner, defended by 
a considerable lleet in front, and by forty thousand soldiers 
within. The demand which Lord Exmouth made was, that 
Christian slavery should be entirely abolished»-^hat all 
slaves then within the territory of Algiers should be liber- 
ated, — ^chat all ransoms obtained since the commencement 
of the year should be repaid, — and that Uie consul and all 
the British subjects should be released. This demand was 
refused, and Lord Exmouth directed a bombardment of the 
city» which continued seven hours, until the principal batte- 
ries had been silenced, ship after ship of the Algerine fleet 
had caught fire, and finally, the whole fleet and arsenal 
were in one body of flame, which illumined the whole har- 
bour and bay. The result of this expedition was, that 1083 
captives were set at liberty, — ^ransoms amounting to 383,500 
dollars were repaid to Sicily and Sardinia,^tbe consul was 
liberated, and received a compensation for the insults he 
had endured, — and a treaty was signed by which the Dey 
bound himself to discontinue the practice of Christian 
slavery, and hereafter to treat prisoners of war according to 
the established practice of civilized nations. 

3. Occupaiion by the French. — ^We now approadi a 
period when Algiers was destined to change masters. After 
the castigation which the Dey received from Lord Exmouth, 
he restored the town to its former strength, and gradually 
resumed his piratical course. In the next ten or twelve 
years he was frequently embroiled with the French ; and at 
last, matters rose to such a pitch that a large atmament 
was sent out from Prance to Algiers in 1830. 

The expedition to Algiers undertaken by the French has 
been the theme of many stormy discussions, both in Eng- 
land and France : in the latter country in particular, nume- 
rous books and pamphlets have been written, some in 
approval, and some condemnatory, of the steps pursued by 
the government. On the one band it is stated, that the 
strong tendency to piracy on the part of the Algerines made 
it incumbent on the French to adopt severe measures : on 
the other hand it is said, that in some mercantile transac- 
tions between the Dey and the French Consul, the former 
was deprived of a share that justly belonged to him, and 
openly insulted the consul thereon, which led to hostilities 
on the part of France : while a third party broadly states, 
that the disturbed state of France during 1829 and 1830 
induced the ministers to appeal to the love of glory of the 
French, by planning an expedition, whicji should draw off' 
their attention from political affairs at home. We are not 
able, even if we were willing, to decide which was the real 
cause of the expedition ; but it is not improbable that all 
were combined. 

But whatever we may think of the expedition, it is our 
office to detaril the course of events, as fully as space will 
permit. 

It was in April, 1827, that the Dey of Algiers, irritated 
at the result of some negociation between him and France, 
ventured to strike the French consul on the mouth, in the 
presence of other consuls. Reparation for this insult was 
demanded and refused ; and the effect was, that ordew 
were sent out to blockade the city of Algiers. The Dey, 
however, took vigorous measures to defeat the intention of 
the French, and the blockade continued three years, with 
Rcarccly any loss to the Algerines, but with a loss to the 
French of 20,000,000 francs, several vessels, a great 
number of seamen, and Admiral Collet, the Commander 
of the blockade. During this period the French made 
many attempts to induce the Dey to accede to certain 
terms of compromise which they proposed ; but he, either 



confident in his own strength, or thinking Ai« demands of 
the French unjust, refused all compromise. After many 
stormy discussions in the French Cabinet, it was resolved 
to fit out a powerftil armament for Algiers. Orders were 
sent to the various sea-ports, to prepare vessels sufficient to 
oonvey 35,000 men with all their arms and ammunition ; 
and in a few months there were assembled at Toulon 1 1 
ships of the line, 23 frigates, 26 brigs, 33 corvettes, 7 steam 
boats, 103 war boats, mounted by 27,000 marines, besides 
many other small vessels. 

This fbrmidable armament sailed from Toulon about the 
middle of May, 1830, under the command of General 
Bourmont, having on board an army of 37,000 men, 4,000. 
horses, and 180 pieces of cannon, together with many 
volunteers from foreign countries, and men of science, who 
wished to take advantage of the opportunity to obtain 
correct information respecting the natural resources, &c., of 
Algiers. 

On the 29th of May, the flotilla came in sight of Algiers; 
but such a violent cast wind arose, that it was judged 
prudent to take temporary shelter in a harbour of one of 
the islands in the Meditterranean ; and it was not until 
the 13th of Jun9 that tho fleet found itself again within 
sight of Algiers. After a careful inspection of the place, it 
was judged imprudent to attempt an open attack on the 
port, while it appeared difficult to attempt a landing, lesS 
on account of the numerous and formidable batteries 
erected on the coast, than on the difficulty of the anchorage 
But it was ultimately resolved that they should land on 
the peninsula of Sidi-Ferruch, about five leagues (o thd 
west of Algiers. The French expected to find this place 
covered with batteries, and had made their arrangements 
accordingly; but it was found almost unfortified. While 
the ships were anchoring, a few shots were fired firom the 
shore ; and a number of mounted Arabs, covered with their 
bemous, or white cloak, were gallopping along the strand, 
making observations on the ships, and reporting the result 
to their chiefs. On the 14th the army landed, protected on 
different sides by vessels ready to pour out a fire on any 
assailants from the land. 

On the 19th Ibrahim attacked the French, and a battle 
was fbught at Staoueli, in which the French certainly 
gained a most decisive victory; although We will not venture 
to place much reliance on the accounts of the compara- 
tive numbers of killed and wounded in the two armies : 
when we see it stated in a Freneh work that the Algerine 
toss amounted to 5,000 men, and the French to only 130, 
we feel inclined to say that the account is much more 
marvellous than true, and that it partakes of that character 
of extravagance which distinguishes almost all victors, fresh 
tttntL the field of conquest 

It was an important step in the advance of the French, 
that they found the enemy s camp abundantly supplied 
with every kind of ammunition. The Turks and Moors 
re-entered Algiers, the Arabs retreated to their mountains 
and |)deserts, and the Freneh soldiers began to think that 
their labours were at an end ; but the general judged it 
prudent to delay the siege of the city until all the artillery 
and cavalry had landed, which contrary winds had hitherto 
prevented from being effected. » 

The first two divisions encamped on the field of battle 
which they had conquered, and constructed a iredoubt on a 
point which commanded the country between there and 
Algiers. Others were erected to keep a line |of communi- 
cation with Sidi-Ferruch, and the sappers opened on the 
ruins of an old Roman road, a military way leading almost 
to the ramparts of Algiers. From the 20th to the 24th of 
June, nothing fartlier than skirmishes took place between 
the belligerent parties; but on the morning of the last 
mention^ day, a more serious attack was made on the 
French advanced posts by a body of 20,000 Algerines ; this 
was, however, successfully resisted by the French, though 
at the expense of the life of Amed^ de Bourmont, one off 
the fbur sons of the general who were in the expedition. It 
was not until the 28th of June that the heavy artillery was 
able to be landed, and during the interval, the French 
advanced posts suffered considerably by the constant firing 
from two batteries and fVom some Algerine troops which 
occupied a commanding position. 

On the 29th, the general having all in readiness to 
commence the siege, made arrangements for attacking the 
Algerines on the heights, driving them towards Algiers, and 
then investing the city* The attack was vigorously made, 
and the Algerines, taken in flank, attacked in front, andf 
menaced from behind, abandoned their position, which was 
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BOon after occupied by the French general and his staff. 
From this elevated spot they commanded a view of the 
Kasba, or citadel, and the whole city : it was there seen, 
ihat the principal portions of the city were commanded by 
u fortified position called the Castle of the Emperor, while 
the oabtle itself was commanded by the position which the 
French occupied. 
. To attack the castle, then, was the object of the French 
general ; and from the 29th of June to the 4th of July his 
soldiers were busily engaged in digging trenches and erect- 
ing batteries ; but they were much harassed during the 
progress of the works by the Turks, who made frequent 
sorties, and killed many of the French. By the 4th the 
French had; erected three besieging batteries of twenty- 
six large cannon, and were ready to proceed in their attack 
on the city. Meantime a portion of the fleet had been 
ordered into such a position as to be able to attack the 
batteries of the port and the maritime forts, in order to draw 
to that side some of the Algerine garrison. There was also 
an attack by armed boats on the lower part of the batteries 
and fortifications. 

The Turks had hitherto neither seen nor heard anything 
of the heavy artillery of the French ; and imagining that 
they had none, they felt tolerably calm. But on the 4th of 
July they were terribly undeceived. At a given signal all 
the French batteries were unmasked, and opened a terrible 
Are on the town. The Turks returned the fire with vigour 
and courage, and for Ave hours a constant cannonading took 
place on both sides. Walls were seen to fall, pieces of 
ordnance to be overturned, and the soldiers of the garrison 
to be killed with fearful rapidity. The besieged proved 
worthy of a better fate than awaited them, but they oould 
fight no longer : all their cannons were useless, and the 
Dey at last gave orders that the castle should be given up 
to the French. Just as the latter were beginning to mount 
the walls, an awful explosion was heard, and the tower of 
the castle was seen to mount in the air : the magazine had 
exploded and scattered ruin all around it. A thick black 
oolnmn asceuded 500 feet into the air, and shortly after* 
wards pieces of artillery, bombs, bullets, enormous masses 
of stone, and mangled human bodies, fell in all directions. 
The upper part of the tower had disappeared, part of the 
walls of the castle were thrown down, and the rest was 
pierced full of holes. 

The French now entered the breaches into the castle over 
the fumins and smoking ruius, and found that the Turks 
had abandoned it and gone into the Kasba and interior 
parts of the city. The besiegers proceeded at once to erect 
Datteries on the ruins of the castle, 'm order to be enabled to 
attack the Kasha. 

The Dey had imagined that the castle would be able to 
hold out against the French until the rainy season, when 
their destruction would have been certain ; but when he saw 
his power upset, his empire destroyed, and himself likely to 
fall into the hands of the Christians, his confidence gave 
way to fear and despair. The city was in a tumult : all idea of 
farther resistance was given up, and the Dey demanded the 
cessation of hostilities. At 2 o'clock in the afternoon a 
messenger was sent from the Kasba, and was received by 
the French general on the ruins of the castle. The mes- 
senger offered in the name of the Dey to fdve up certain 
demands which he considered he had upon France, to sub- 
mit to the reparation which had been demanded of him 
before the rupture, to increase the privileges of French 
commerce, and to pay all the exjpenses of the war, if the 
French would leave the<50untry. General Bourmont refused 
these terms ; he demanded that the Dey, the troops, and the 
city should surrender at discretion. The British Consul 
offered his mediation; but the French general pointedly 
declined it. The messenger retired ; and shortly afterwards 
two others came and stated that the words ** surrender at 
discretion" would be taken by the Turkish soldiers as im- 
plying a voluntary sacrifice of their persons, families, and 
property, and that under that idea they would rather perish 
than submit, and that Algiers and the riches conteined in 
n should perish with them. This determination induced 
Bourmont to reconsider his demand; and he made the 
followmg offer -.—that if Algiers and all iu forts were forth- 
with given up to him, he would leave the Dey his life, his 
hberty, and the possession of all that personally belonged 
to him, permitting bun to retire with his family and his 
moveable property, to any place he might think proper :— 
iLe same offer was made to all the Turkish soldiers ;— and 
to all that remained the general guarranteed the free exer- 
oise of their religion, and thattUeir families, their property, 



their commerce and their industry, should be inviolably 
respected. 

This offer was sent to the Dey, and he immediately sub* 
mitted it to a Divan, where it met with a stormy reception. 
Some of the younger members, who had not sufficiently ea« 
riched themselves, proposed to murder the Dey, divide the 
national treasure among them, set fire to the town, and 
escape to the mountains , but those who had anything to lose 
saw the wildness of this proposal, and finally overruled it. 
The result was that the offer of Bourmont was accepted, 
and it was agreed that the city should be given up to the 
French at 10 o'clock on the following morning (6th July). 

At the appointed hour the French entered the town, their 
artillery at their head, and colours flyine, and were soon 
afterwards gratified at seeing a host of Christians set free, 
their irons having been ordered by the Dey to be knocked 
off as soon as the castle was taken by the French. The 
Dey shortly before the appointed hour, began to remove his 
family, jewels and treasure, to a house which he possessed 
in the lowet quarter of the town, and shortly afterwards the 
French entered the Kasba. 

Thus fell Algiers, after having been for three centuries 
the nucleus of a system of brigandage and piracy which 
struck terror into Christian mariners. The first care of the 
general, after enterins the palace, was to secure the enor- 
mous treasure ooncealed in five or six stronglv secured 
apartments. This treasure consisted of money of all nations, 
and was the accumulation of three centuries of the share 
which teW to the Dey of all the prises taken by the corsairs. 
A commission of officers was ordered to take an inventory 
of the treasure, and to see it conveyed to France. As to 
the amount of it, the most contradictory accounts have been 
given. One writer states it at at 400,000,000 francs, another 
at 270,000,000,— while the official accounts bring it down to 
a much smaller amount: — again, some state that the victo- 
rious general scrupulously sent home all the treasure, while 
others aver that the sum paid to the state was marvellously 
less than that which the victors actually received. On these 
points we cannot pretend to decide, but must here give the 
official statement The amount in gold, silver, and precious 
stones found in the Kasba, is stated at 48,000,000 francs* 
in linen and other wares 3,000,000, in bronse cannoa 
4,000,000; making in all about 56,000,000; and that the 
whole expense of the expedition amounted to 49,000,000; so 
that the treasure<more than covered the whole expenditure. 
Besides this, the other species of public property fallen into 
the hands of the French in Algiers were estimated at 
60,000,000 francs. As these were the official accounts, we 
prefbr giving them to any derived from private sources. 

Algiers tokeut the presence of the ex-X>ey and the Turks 
was felt to be embarrassing to the French. Besides, the life 
of the Dey was bv no means secure; fat the Turks, soma 
of whom attributed their misfortunes to his obstinacy, and 
others to his weakness, were well disposed to put an end to 
him by way of revenge. The French general gave the Dey 
a guard of grenadiers to protect him, but suggested to him 
the propriety of his leaving the city. As he showed no in- 
clination to seek an asylum in any of the Mahometan states, 
the English consul offered him one at Malta, and the 
French suggested Livorno; but he finally decided on 
Naples, where he had once before been. Accordingly, on 
the 10th of July, a frigate was placed at his disposal, on 
which he embarked with his family, relations, harem, and 
attendants, to the number of about a hundred persons, 
and all his personal property, amounting to five million 
francs. He landed at Naples on the 3rd of August, and 
proceeded to take up his residence there as a private indi- 
vidual. Thus ended the reign of Hussein Pacha, much to 
his personal comfort, if he knew how to appreciate it. It is 
not every one who knows when he is *' well off ;" but if 
Hussein were of that number, he must have felt that to live 
a free life at Naples, wac far less miserable than to be shut 
up in the Kasba for ten years, (as he had been,) for fear of 
the scymitars and bowstrings of his own soldiers. 

A few days after the departure of the Dey, those Turks 
who were not maimed took their departure from Algiers, to 
the number of about fifteen hundred. They were each sup- 
plied with a small sum of money, and were conveyed, at 
their own reouest, to the coast of Asia Minor. Those who 
remained benind were disarmed, but no other conalraint 
was put upon them ; and Algiers bi^an to assume some* 
thing like a quiet aspect. 

Before the Dey took his departure, he had an interview 
with Genera] Bourmont, and, after thanking him for his 
lenity, gave him some advice concerning his future dealings 
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with the inbabitantsr 'fie said, "Get rid or the Turkish 
janisaries aa soon as you can : — accustomed to command 
as masters, they will never consent to be in subordination. 
The Moors are timid ; you will govern them without diffi- 
culty; but do not place entire confidence in what they pro- 
mise. The Jews who are established in this regency are 
stiU more knavish and corrupt than those of Constantinople. 
Employ them, because they are clever in matters of trade 
and commerce, but never lose sight of them ; always hold 
the blade suspended over their heads. As to the Arabs, 
they are not to be feared ; good treatment will render them 
docile and faithful. Persecution would deprive you of them 
presentlv; they would depart with their property, and carry 
their inaustry to the mountains, and even to Biledulgerid, 
or else they would pass into the states of Tunis. As for the 
ferocious Berbers, they never loved foreigners, and detest 
to have them among them. Avoid a general war with this 
warlike and numerous people ; you would draw no advan- 
tage from it ; but Ibllow towards them the system always 
followed by the Deys of Algiers ; that is to say, throw dis- 
sension among them, and profit by their quarrels.** The 
French afterwards found there was much policy in these 
remarks. 

General Bourmont proceeded to fbrm a Commission of 
Government for the city, composed of some French officers, 
and a municipal council, composed of Moors and Jews. All 
was done that seemed likely to produce unity among the 
various classes of inhabitants, by making courts of justice 
that would give equal laws to all. But many difficulties 
were thrown in the way of these attempts. Few {leople are 
more prejudiced in their adherence to old customs than the 
Mahometans ; and when they found their old institutions 
overturned, bad though they were, they were very dissatis- 
fied. 

We must now cease to follow in detail the measures pur- 
sued by the French. Algiers had become, however inse- 
curely, a French colony, and as such we cannot detail the 
repeated contests which ensued between them and the 
roving tribes. The army was indeed surrounded by diffi- 
culties of no ordinary kind. Not only were the native 
tribes ill-disposed towards them, but the government at 
home was very much perplexed to know whether to retain 
Algiers or not. Foreign powers were making many objec- 
tions to the establishment of a French colony on the south 
shore of the Mediterranean ; while the expense of keeping 
up a considerable army was found to be very great It was, 
however, determined to retain Algiers as a colony. 

The army, in succeeding years took and occupied the 
principal towns ; and many emigrants have gone out fVom 
France, to introduce European customs and industry there. 
Attempts have been made to cultivate cotton, sugar, and 
ma^y other* articles which it was hoped would ultimately 
repay the mother-country for the expense which the esta- 
blishment of the colony has entailed ; for after the treasure 
found in the Kasha was once received, no farther income, 
except to a trifling amount, was to be expected from Algiers. 
We regret, however, to add, that the natives have again 
risen up against their invaders; have massacred many of 
the French colonists and totally destroyed the farm-houses 
and cultivated grounds^ so that the only place of security is 
within the walls of the fortified towns. 

In concluding this historical sketch, we shall merely add, 
that we should much regret if political reasons should lead 
to an abandonment of a colony which has already had the 
effect of putting a stop to that inhuman system of piracy 
which rendered Alsiers the terror of European shipping. 
The large amount of scientific and valuable knowledge pos- 
sessed by the French would produce happy results if brought 
to bear upon the' hitherto ungenial soil of Northern Africa. 

4. DESCRIPTION OF THE ALGERINE CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 

Wb shall now direct the reader's attention to the nature and 
arrangement of the principal towns forming the Regency ; 
and shall begin with that which is, in every respect the 
principal, viz., the city of 

Algiers. Joseph Pitts, who visited Algiers a hundred 
and forty years ago, says, — •* The tops of the houses are all 
over white, being flat and covered with lime and sand as 
floors. The upper part of the town is not so broad as the 
lower part, and therefore at sea it looks just like the top-sail 
of a ship. It is a very strong place, and well fortified with 
castles and guns. There are seven castles without the 
walls, and two tiers of guns in most of them. But in the 
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greatest eastle, which is on the mole without the gate, there 
are three tiers of guns, many of them of an extraordinary 
length, carrying fifty, sixty, yea eighty pound shot. Be- 
sides all these castles, there is at the higher end of the 
town, within the walls, another castle, with many guns. 
And moreover, on many places towards the sea, are great 
guns planted. Algiers' is well walled and surrounded with 
a great trench. It hath five gates, and some of these have 
two, some three, other gates within them, and some of them 
plated all over with thick iron. So that it is made strong 
and convenient for being what it is, a nest of pirates.'* 

Dr. Shaw, Pinati, Mr. Salamd, and other travellers, have 
described the situation of Algiers at different periods within 
the last hundred years. But these we shall pass over, and 
describe the town just as the scientific and literary members 
of the late French expedition found it in 1830. 

Algiers is built on the side of a hill, sloping down to the 
sea. It is triangular in shape, its base being on the shore, 
and its apex coinciding with the summit of the bill, which 
rises to a height of 400 feet. On this summit is placed the 
Kasba, which served at once as a fort to command the city, 
as the palace of the Dey, and as the storehouse in which he 
kept his merchandise ; for the Dev, like most barbarous 
princes, had reserved to himself the monopoly of certam 
necessary articles ; and as he fixed the price at which he 
bought, as well as that at which he sold, there is not a doubt 
that he was a flourishing shopkeeper. 

The houses of Algiers have no roofs but all have white- 
washed terraces ; and as this white-wash is also applied to 
the outsides of the houses, the forts, the batteries, and the 
walls that surround the city, it looks, from a certain dis- 
tance, like a vast chalk quarry opened on the side of a 
mountain. Towards the sea, the city is defended by a line 
of forts and batteries, connected with the main-land by a 
mole of masonry. On this side, Algiers is entered by the 
Marine Gate, which opens on the mole. This gate, covered 
by a circular arch, is adorned with rude figures : and under 
the arch is a custom house and a guard, which used to con- 
tain several instruments of barbarous punishment Pass- 
ing through the gate we enter the best street in Algiers* 
which is not more than ten feet wide ; and as most of the 
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houses jut out at the first story, and are supported helow 
by beams, the street is reduced go narrow, that a loaded 
mule seems almost to fill it up. 

The streets are generally very crooked. The city is well 
supplied with water, by means of fountains ; or, when these 
are wanting, by large earthen jars fixed in an excavation 
of the wall, and constantly replenished. There are also 
excavations attached to each house for the reception of dirt, 
whtch is daily removed by scavengers. The houses are 
generally of a rectangular form, with four walls, raised to 
the height of three stories. TUb ground fiioor is used as 
stables, store-houses, slaves apartments, &c. The hall 
door is reached by a flight of steps, and immediately after 
passing it you enter the vestibule, or principal apartment. 
This is a square room, two sides of which have stone henches, 
adorned by a row of pillars of white marble, finished at top 
by Moorish arches, sculptured, and forming little arcades, 
beneath which the master sits smoking his pipe, while en- 
gaged either on business or with visitors. As soon as a 
visitor enters, he is seated on a mat or tapestry, and coffee 
and a pipe are brought to him by a slave. Up stairs are 
the women*! apartments, over which is the terrace, where 
they take the air after sunset, at which time men are for- 
bidden to set foot on it. This description applies to the 
houses of the wealthy and influential Algerines. 

The principal mosque at Algiers is situated at the entrance 
of the street leading from the Marine Gate. It is a long 
rectangular building, vaulted, divided longitudinally into 
three aisles by two rows o{ pillars ; and beneath the dome 
are two other rows crossing the first at right angles. At 
each side of the principal aisle the pillars support galleries, 
of which those nearest to the door are open to the public, 
but those beyond the dome and on each sido of the recess, 
are reserved for the nobility. Five or six crystal lustres 
and several lamps are suspended by chains along the grand 
aisle, and between the two rows of pillars which intersect 
between the dome. The lamps are lighted for evening 
prayer, but the Instres are only used on grand ceremonies, 
such as the feast of Bey ram. The ceremonies on the occa- 
sion of this feast are as follow, or rather were, before the 
Dey was dethroned by the French. On the first day of the 
feast, as soon as the Imams had announced to the Dey that 
they had seen the moon, he repaired, accompanied by his 
ministers, principal officers, and a numerous guard, to the 
mosque, where he remained during the performance of ser- 
vice. Returning to the palace, he placed himself on his 
throne, and then the Khasan-Hadgi, as prime minister, 
kissed his hand ; and all the others did the same in suctses- 
sion. The European Consuls, who were admitted directly 
after the ministers, eamo also to pay their respects to the 
Dey, and to kiss bis hand. After the consuls came the 
chief men of the city, the chief of the Jews, and the 
wardens of the different trades. Those who had been 
allowed to kiss bands arranged themselves in galleries 
round the court to witness several sports and exhibitions 
that ensued. 

The Deys used formerly to inhabit a palace near the sea- 
shore ; but it was so defenceless, that if the janisaries 
thought proper to murder the Dey and elect a new one, they 
had little difficulty in so doing. This became such a prac- 
tice, that a Dey was hardly ever known to die quietly in his 
bed ; and on one occasion five Deys were elected and mur- 
dered in the course of twelve houn through the strife of 
rival parties. All Paoha, the Dey whom Lord Exmouth 
found at Algiers, thinking such a system anything but plea- 
sant, resolved to remove to the Kasba, or fort ; he therefore 
caused several cannon to be transported from the marine 
fort to the Kasha. When this was done, he changed his 
ministers and all the superior officers of government, issued 
an order that all Turks should be in their barracks at 
six o'clock on a particular evening, and threatened with 
death those who should be found in the streets after that 
hour. Around his person he had thirty Turks entirely de- 
voted to his interest. On the appointed evening, towards 
midnight, fifty mules prepared by his order, and escorted 
by his guard, conveyed all his treasures in eight journeys. 
When assured that this was done, he ordered his flag to be 
struck, and set out accompanied by his family and all his 
household, preceded by music. No one knew what was 
going on, and the order to kill every one found in the 
street after six o'clock having awed the turbulent, he pro- 
ceeded to the Kasha in safety. When he had entered, and 
had caused the gates to be locked, he said to those who 
surrounded him, •' Now I am Dey ,'" The next day he 
oauj^ it to he proclaimed through the whole city that be 



had settled himself at the Kasha, and that all who wanted 
him must go thither. The janisaries by no means relished 
this mode of curtailing their power ; so they revolted nexl 
day, and resolved to attack the Dey in the Kasha. But he 
was prepared to meet them and had adopted such precautions 
as secured their defeat : — in short he attained that objeet 
which had been denied to so many Deys — ^he died a 
natural death. But such was the fear that the janisaries 
inspired, that his successor, Hussein Pacha, never quitted 
the Kasha for ten yean, for fear of them; but he was, as we 
have already seen, afterwards liberated from his thraldazn, 
and dethroned from his office, by the French. 

The Kasha presents from a distance a white shapeless 
mass, which could not be recognised as a fortress but for 
the enormous cannon which are pointing from its enx- 
brasures. The gate, finished by a circular arch, is suf- 
ficiently high to admit a man on horseback; it is eon" 
structed of white marble, sculptured, and an Arabiaa 
inscription is placed at the top. 

The eating-houses of Algiers are not very tempting. In 
a little back shop, at the door of which is constructed a sort 
of fireplace with three narrow compartments, are placed 
two dirty Moors, who cut up, on a board, meat into morsels 
about the size of dice ; when the meat is cut, they fix the 
pieces on little iron spits, several of which they place over 
the fire. When the pieces of meat are broiled, the cook 
unspits them on a little plate, throws over them, with a 
dirty hand, some salt and minced herbs, and sends them 
to the customers, who are squatted in a corner of the shop. 
But some do not take a seat at this ** humble board ;'* they 
merely pay their money as they pass the shop, and hold 
out their hands, into which the cook empties one or more 
pieces of meat, according to the sum he has received. It is 
generally the Bedouins who visit these wretched places. 

There are sixty or seventy coffee-houses in Algiers, of 
which only about four or five merit particular attention. 
The most remarkable is situated not far from the mosque. 
It consists of many long straight galleries, supported by 
small marble columns, and furnished on two sides with stone 
henches. In a small square room there spouts up a beauti- 
ful and refreshing fountain. The kitchen or laboratory is in 
the middle of one of the galleries, and is furnished with a 
furnace, hoiler, and sundry vessels for the coffee. Into 
this house Turks and Moors of the wealthier class used to 
come, and seat themselves gravely on the benches. A boy 
would then bring them a bit of lighted charcoal, to kindle 
their pi^es, and a little cup of coffee without sugar. M. 
Rozet gives the Algerine coffee the character of being 
weak and badly made, like the English, The better kind 
of coffee-houses are attended during the afternoon and 
evening by musicians, who play upon a sort of guitar, and 
make all sorts of grimaces and contortions. 'The Moors 
and Turks sometimes go into a coffee house at ten in the 
forenoon, and remain there nearly all day, drinking and 
smoking. 

Barbers* shops are in most countries famous places of 
resort for idlers, gossippers, and politicians of a humble 
class. These shops are, in Algiers, about four or five yards 
long, and two or three wide, with a bench all round for 
customers to sit upon, and the various implements of the 
barber hanging against the wall, together with a few 
wretched pictures of the triumphs of the corsairs, &c. 

There are bazaars in Algiers, which are formed some- 
what differently from those of Eastern countries. They 
are large houses with galleries, on each side of which are 
small <mambers independent of one another, and capable of 
being locked. Each bazaar has two or three floors, and as 
many rooms as there is space for. Before the French took 
Algiers, if a foreign merchant obtained leave to settle in 
the city, he went and hired a stall or shop in one of the 
bazaars, where he exposed his goods, for the shops in the 
streets are generally too mean to serve for a reputable 
trader. 

Most of the Arabs and Berbers who have business to 
transact in Algiers, very unceremoniously sleep in the 
middle of the streete, with their horses ; but some pay a 
trifle for the use of a kind of lodging-house, called tifonduC' 
Such a building consists of a court-yard surrounded b> 
little cells or apartments, in which the Bedouins and their 
horses sleep. At the back of the gallery which runs 
round the court are several pots or vessels placed over three 
stones, with a space between them containing afire. These 
pots are the kitchens of the Bedouins, in which they per 
form their cooking. 

The baths of Algiers partake much of the luxury which 
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di«tiuguish€s those of Turkey and Persia; indeed tlie 
routine of bathing is so very similar, that we do not think 
it necessary to describe that which has been so often 
described. 

Tiie state of Algiers as we have thus detailed it, is such 
as it ai>iieared about the time that the French took pos- 
session of it. It may be interesting to see what a later 
traveller, and of a different nation, says about Algiers since 
it has changed its masters. Sir Grenville Temple visited 
Algiers in 1835, and thus describes it :— 

'* About half way between the two sea-gates, the French 
have lately cleared away an extensive piece of ground which 
is called Place du Gauvem&netii, and which is to be faced 
with public offices and other edifices, built according to 
European models; the erection of a church and of a theatre 
has also been ordered. Many of the Moorish houses are of 
very large dimensions, and possess in their interior great 
beauty of arcbitecture. The mosques, mesjids, and chapels 
arc numerous, but exteriorly have no claims whatever to our 
admiration ; what they may be within, I had not the power 
of ascertaining, as the French government have strictly 
prohibited Christians from crossing their thresholds ; but 
ttat roofii, and ugly square towers, like those of our English 
churches, are but poor substitutes for the swelling bronze 
domes, and graceful lofty minarets, which at Stamboul and 
Kabira, rise in beauty at every step before the admiring 
eye. The principal mosque was pulled down by the French 
to make room for the new square, and another in the Rue 
du Divan was shortly to be consecrated to Christian 
worship. AH the houses are numbered, and the streets 
have received names the medley of which is curious; for 
we read. Rue Annibal, Orleans, Sophonisba, du Chat, 
Belisaire, Trois Couleurs, Barbarossa, Sidney Smith, 
Numides, la Charte, Lotophages, Etat Major, &c. 

" Algiers is daily assuming a more European aspect; hats 
are neaily as often seen as turbans, cigars have replaced 
the long pipes, and the Moorish bazaars give way to the 
glazed windows of French shops. Upwards of fifty mer 
ehants have established counting-houses, and a considerable 
number of mechanics and tradesmen, including of course a 
full proportion of modistes, couturidres, and perruquicrs, 
are thickly scattered about. Eleven grand cafds with 
billiard tables, four grand hotels, (which are, however, 
execrable,) three restaurateurs, one hundred eating- houses^ 
two cabinets litteraires, one circus, a cosmorama, &c., have 
already been established, and cabriolets and omnibuses 
were snortly to ply from the Bab-hazoon to Mustafa Pacha, 
and from Bab-el-Haout to the Dey's country villa. The 
Kazbah (Kasha) is a little town itself, containing the late 
Dey's palace, and several other houses and gardens ; the 
palace has suffered much from the French soldiery, who, on 
first occupying it, pulled up the pavement, tore down the 
glazed tile coating of the rooms, and otherwise committed 
great injury in their eager search after treasure. The 
marble tiooring, the arched galleries, supported by marble 
pillars of fantastic but graceful forms, which surrounded 
the open courts, the elegant fountains which scattered 
coolness around, and the latticed shahne-sheens, still, 
however, remain to repay the fatigue and trouble of the 
visitor s ascent. The corps de garde^ with the gate, and the 
sycamores, banana-trees, and vines which surround it, 
together with Uie mixture of French uniforms and Moorish 
costumes, formed altogether a beautiful little picture; as 
did also a wine-shop, shaded by a vine-covered j)^^o/a, under 
which were seated groups of soldiers.'* 

On the general question of the occupation of Algiers by 
the French, Sismondi makes the following remarks, more 
in a social than in a political point of view:-— 

" Africa has especial need of the services of men, whose 
thoughts are directed to the benefits of industrious exertion, 
and who can secure its application. ' She will give a prefer- 
ence to those who know how to create new resources, and 
to improve the old ones,— to such as can accommodate them- 
selves to a connexion with a people in a state of barbarism, 
and communicate the first elements of civilization, — who- 
can give and secure the administration of public order ;— 
in fine, those who will bring with them the arts, trade* and 
industry, necessary for the developement and progress 
of science, and the advancement of eitik aatien ; the 
whereon and the wherewith to work will be found in the 
country. If the French arrive as friends, protectors, and 
liberators, aiding and not oppressing the Moors ; if they 
give them security, equality in the eye of the law, a respect 
for the life and happiness of all hearing the human form, 
-«they will find these people in letum tlM same in- 



dustrious labourers, patient, intelligent, and acUve, who 
covered the lands of Grenada and Valencia with the won- 
ders of Moorish agriculture ; — they will find in the Jews, 
(of whom there are more than 50,000 in the kingdom,) thni 
aptitude for commerce, that quickness of calculation, that 
knowledge of the markets of Africa, that will make them 
clever agents, quick in commercial enterprise, active 
hawkers and retailers, for communication with the bar- 
barous tribes of the desert, or the oppressed people of Mo- 
rocco and Tunis." 

These were the words of a writer who was anxious that 
his countrymen should take possession of Algiers* We 
must, however, join in the remark of an Englisb journalist, 
that ** We have nothing to do with the political question 
involved in the French occupation of Algiers ; but as phil- 
anthropists we may be allowed to say, that if, as a conse- 
quence, civilization shall extend among the savage hordes 
of Africa, the French will deserve the gratitude of the 
human race, upon whom they have already conferred an 
immense benefit, by the destruction of a nest of pirates 
which the jealousies of the maritime governments of Europe 
suffered to exist, during so many ages, upon the confines of 
the Christian worid." 

Reserving for a future. Supplement a description of some 
other towns in the regency of Algiers, and also the filling 
up of the fifth and sixth sections of our subject, we will 
conclude the present paper with the following anecdotes of 
past and present times. 

In 1635, a romantic adventure occurred. Four young 
Frenchmen, brothers, undertook to retort the piracies of the 
Algerines, with a frigate of ten guns. In this Quixotic 
undertaking a hundred volunteers embarked : a Maltese 
commission was procured, together with an able master, 
and thirty-six mariners. They had the good fortune on 
their first setting out, to take a ship laden with wine on the 
Spanish coast; with which they were so much elated, that 
three days afterwards they madly encountered two large 
Algerine corsairs, both well manned and ably commanded. 
These vessels attacked the frigate so furiously that she soon 
lost her main-mast; notwithstanding which, the French 
made so desperate a resistance, that the pirates were not 
able to take them, till the noise of their fire brought up five 
more Algerine vessels, by which the French vessel was 
boarded and taken. The young knights-errant were pun- 
ished for their temerity by a dreadful captivity of seven 
years, from which they did not escape but at a ransom of 
6000 dollars. 

Sometimes the Algerines attacked ships able to repel 
them; but more frequently they were able to make the 
crews prisoners, and even to land on the coasts of Spain^ 
France, and Italy, removing from thence immense numbers 
of the inhabitants, who were sold as slaves. In 1683, Du 
Quesne, a chivalrons French nobleman, determined to punish 
their atrocious piracies, bombarded Algiers for three days, 
and produced such terrible devastation, that the Dcy sued 
for peace, and offered to deliver up all the French who were 
then prisoners at Algiers. This was accepted, with an ad- 
ditional proviso, that Mezomorto, the Algerinic admiral, 
should be given up as a hostage for the faithful performance 
of the treaty. This so exasperated the admiral, that when 
the douwan', or senate, sat to deliberate on that proviso, he 
broke out into a violent passion, and told the assembly that 
the cowardice of those who governed, had occasioned the 
ruin of Algiers ; hut that for his part, he wocdd never consent 
to deliver up anything which had been taken from the 
French. He immediately acquainted the soldiery with what 
had passed ; which so exasperated them, that they murdered 
the Dey that very night, and next day chose Mezomorto in 
his place. The new Dey broke up the negociation for peace ; 
and Du Quesne continued to Dombard the eity. Mezo- 
morto, unmoved at the state to which it was reduced, and 
the vast number of the slain, whose blood ran in rivulets 
along the streets, — or rather, growing furioua and desperate, 
sought only revenge ; and not content with cansing all the 
French in the city to be cruelly murdered, ordered their 
consul to he tied hand and foot, and fastened alive to the 
mouth ef a mortar, whence bewae-shoi away. By this piece 
of inhumanity Du Quesne was so exasperated, that he did 
not leave Algiers, till he had utterly destroyed their fortifi- 
cations, shipping, and three-fourths of the whole city, by 
which it became a heap of ruins. The Algerines were at 
length compelled to sue for mercy. 

Soon after Marshal Bourmont found himself in possession 
of Algiers, he directed his attention to other parts of the 
rogency, with tlie view of gradually getting them to ao- 
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knowledge the French as masters. The Bey'ofTiterie sent 
in his submission, and was reinstated in his government, as 
an officer unclei* French authority. An express was then 
sent to the Bey of Oran, with the same request. He ex- 
cused himself from the charge of government under the 
French, on account of his advanced age, but readily gave 
the required submission, and agreed that a French garrispn 
should enter Oran. The town of Bona, which had been 
oHen harassed by attacks of the Berbers, solicited the pro- 
tection of the French. A detachment was therefore sent 
thither, which was well received by the inhabitants. 

The Bey of Titerie came to do homage to Bourmont, and 
requested him to pay a visit to Belida, a town about eight 
leagues distant from Algiers, and which he wished to at- 
tach to his government. But other considerations induced 
the general to appoint an Aga as governor of the place. 
This dissatisfied the Bey of Titerie, and also the Berbers ; 
but as (General Bourmont wished to visit the town, he set 
out with a force of 1500 men and several officers. The 
troops expected to have only a pleasant, though rather long 
march ; and though they saw numerous groups of Arabs, 
they met with no interruption, and proceeded first across a 
dreary plain, and afterwards through a fertile country, till 
they arrived at Belida. They were received kindly by the 
inhabitants, and slept them in safety that night The next 
da^ the new Aga was installed into his office, and all seemed 
gomg on well, until to\Vards evening, when large troops 
of Berbers were seen approaching the town. At eleven 
o*clock some shots were heard near the house where the 
general was quartered, and an aide-decamp who went 
out to see what was the matter, was instantly shot. It was 
now seen that vigorous defensive measures were necessary. 
The tro6ps were ordered to march back to Algiers, without 
wasting time in following the roving hordes. During their 
homeward march they were harassed with clouds of Ber- 
bers, who attacked them with the greatest audacity, and 
did not desist until the French had re-entered Algiers. The 
Berbers then returned to Belida, and pillaged the town, in 
revenge for the kind reception which the Moors and Jews 
had given to the French. 

Thus ended an adventure which opened the eyes of the 
French to the dangers and difficulties of their situation. 
Had they to do with troops who observed anything like 
order' or system in their attacks, the known courage and 
hardihood of the French would have made them equal to 
their task ; but to conquer men who can gallop across a 



desert in every direction as soon as they meet witu a clef(ba^ 
is almost an impossibility. 

This retreat of the French from Belida had an unfortunate 
effect, in showing that they were not invincible. From 
that day the Arabs and Berbers approached Algiers, and 
committed all sorts of ravages upon the cultivators of thp 
suburbs. Within the city, also, the good feeling which it 
was supposed had been established, changed : Jews thought 
the Turks were treated too well, and l\irks thought that 
both Moors and Jews were unduly favoured. In short, 
almost the whole population of the city, headed and encou- 
raged without by tne Bey of Titerie, who now threw off the 
mask, turned against the French, and it was by chance 
that a plot was discovered, for massacreing every French 
man in the place. Severe measures were taken, productive 
of a partial good effect ; but by the end of July, doubt, 
anxiety, and disease had lowered the enthusiasm of the 
French, both men and officers, very considerably. The 
dysentery had carried off more than two thousand men. 

On the nth of August a corvette appeared in the bay, 
bearing the news of the French revolution of 1830. The 
general and his officers, in addition to their other troubles, 
were now much embarrassed to know what part to take in 
the new order of things ; but on ^o 2nd September, Mar- 
shal Clausel arrived, with the information that he was ap- 
E)inted to fill the station occupied by Bourmont, and that 
ouis Philippe had been made king. Bourmont gave up 
his command, but declined to return to France, preferring to 
go to some other country as a private individual. 

• The French found it necessary to relinquish Oran and 
Bona, and confine themselves wholly within the city: indeed 
they may almost be said to have been imprisoned there by 
the Arabs, who massacred every soldier who ventured far 
from the city. • 

Marshal Clausel afterwards undertook an expedition to 
Medeya, a town situated in the little Atlas mountains, for 
the purpose of planning the establishment of a model fkrm, 
which sliould be the nucleus from whence a system of pro- 
fitable cultivation miff ht spread out. His attempt was 
tolerably successful ; but he had on his return the same 
sort of evidence which General Bourmont had received, of the 
warlike and hostile disposition of the Arabs and Berbers. 
It required all his skill and resolution to prevent his men 
from falling a sacrifice to the incessant attacks of the 
Arabs. 
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WICLIF. 



'^ita^ very names of Wiclif, Lord Cobham, Huss, &c.** 
says Gilpin, " will not only awaken sentiments of 
gratitude and veneration in every ingenuous heart, 
but will likewise excite a laudable desire of being 
j^articularly acquainted with the lives and characters 
of those eminent worthies who, in times of peculiar 
danger and difficulty, nobly dared to oppose the 
tyrannical usurpation, and barbarous superstition of 
the Church of Rome, and sacrificed every valuable 
consideration on earth to the cause of truth and 
liberty. Wiclif was in religion what Bacon afterwards 
was in science, the great detector of 'those arts and 
glosses which the barbarism of ages had drawn 
together to obscure the mind of man/' 

A short memoir of the great man whose name 
occurs first and foremost in the above passage, will 
doubtless be acceptable to the readers of the Saturday 
Magazine. We therefore present it, in illustration of 
the beautiful piece of sculpture, an outline copy of 
which appears at the head of this paper -, the original 
bas-relief, the work of Mr. Richard Westmacott, jun., 
having been placed in the parish-church of Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

John Wiclif, called the morning-star of the Reform- 
ation, was born about the year 1324, near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire. Of his childhood, nothing is certainly 
known } but we learn that when only sixteen he was 
admitted commoner of Queen's College, Oxford. He 
soon afterwards removed to Merton College, where he 
was first probationer, and afterwards fellow. He was 
soon regarded as a person of profound knowledge. 
The study of the Holy Scriptures, however^ afforded 
him the most delight. He wrote notes, and exposi- 
tions, and homilies on several parts of them ; and 
thence acquired the title of the Evangelical, or Gos- 
pel Doctor. In 1360 he distinguished himself by his 
wise and vigorous opposition to the encroachments of 
tht begging friars, whose order had been introduced 
into England in 1221, and who had now increased to 
an extravagant number. In exposing the *' hypocrisie, 
covetise, simonie, blasphemie, and other leasings" of 
this mendicant fraternity, it is no wonder that Wiclif 
heaped up for himself a formidable accumulation of 
wrath : but this was of little importance to a cham- 
pion successfully engaged in one of the most momen- 
tous contests recorded in the history of the Church. 

In 1361 he was advanced to the Mastership of 
Baliol College, Oxford, and four years afterwards to 
the wardenship of Canterbury Hall, which had been 
then recently founded by Archbishop Islip. He was, 
however, in 1370 expelled from the latter situatign by 
a bull from the pope, who also imposed silence upon 
him and on certain secular clerks^ who had also been 
ejected. 

We now arrive at a most important event, not 
only as it relates to Wiclif, but to the Church of 
England. Pope Urban the Fifth had given notice to 
the king (Edward the Third), that he intended by 
process to cite him to his court, then at Avignon, to 
answer for his default in not performing the homage 
which King John acknowledged to the see of Rome, 
for his realm of England and Ireland j and for 
refusing to pay the tribute granted to that see. Such 
claim the king had determined to resist, and the 
parliament had approved the determination, when an 
anonymous monk had the effrontery to vindicate the 
Pope, and insist on the equity of his claim. In oppo- 
sition to that writer, and in defence of England against 
popish usurpation, Wiclif presented himself as a zea- 
lous, able,, and successful antagonist. 

In 1372j having taken his degree of Doctor of Divi- 



nity, atid become Theologicdl professor hi the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Wiclif publicly read lectures on theo- 
logy, and again directed his attention to the exposi- 
tion of the abuses which had at that period crept 
into the Church. 

In 1374 Wiclif was sent oy the king, with other 
ambassadors, to treat with the pope, and to protest 
against the improper disposal of English benefices on 
Italians, Frenchmen, and other aliens, ignorant of oar 
language. In the course of this treaty, which lasted 
for two years, Wiclif was made more sensible than 
ever of the pride, covetousness, and ambition of the 
pope. He wrote against the doctrine of indulgences, 
and, by his zealous opposition to the Church of 
Rome, encountered no small share of obloquy and 
annoyance. He had now been appointed Prebendary 
of Aust J and in 1376 the king presented him with the 
rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 

The tlfaie having arrived for a violent attack to be 
made on WicUf, by enemies who had long beea 
watching for an opportunity to gratify their revenge, 
a citation was issued, commanding him to appear 
before the convocation at St. Paul's on the 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1377. On the appointed day Wiclif, accom- 
panied by his friend and patron, John*of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, and Henry Piercy, earl- marshal, at- 
tended at St. Paul's, when, in consequence of a quarrel 
between the bishop of London and the earl-marshal, 
which led to a dreadful riot out of doors, the court 
broke up without adopting any measures. 

In June, 1378, the papal delegates sat again, having 
assembled at Lambeth, for the execution of their com- 
mission, when the queen-mother, widow of the Black 
Prince, sent for Sir Lewis Clifford, to forbid them to 
proceed to any definitive sentence against Wiclif. At 
that meeting Wiclif attended, and delivered an able 
and interesting paper, in which he assigned reasons 
for the statements he had made, and for which he had 
been cited ; but his explanations being unsatisfactory 
to the delegates, they commanded him no more to 
repeat such propositions, either in the schools or in 
his sermons. By the death of Pope Gregory XI. in 
this year, an end was put to the commission of the 
delegates, and Wiclif appeared before them no more. 
About this time he published his book on the Truth 
of the Scriptures, and in 1379, in consequence of the 
fatigues he had endured, he was seized with an 
alarming illness, and appeared to be at the point of 
death. From that attack, however, he recovered, to 
the inexpressible joy of the Reformed Church. 

In 1380, in his lectures, sermons, and writings, 
Wiclif exposed the Romish court and clelrgy. At 
the same period he was engaged, with other pious and 
learned men, in translating the Holy Scriptures into 
English. This translation was bitterly assailed, but 
it was ably defended by Wiclif, who also firmly main- 
tained and upheld the right of the people to read the 
Scriptures. In this and the following year he ably 
opposed the popish doctrine of transubstantiation. 
This opposition excited the malice of his enemies, and 
he was censured by the Chancellor of Oxford, and 
some doctors of the University. Wiclif appealed from 
this decree of the chancellor to the king. Archbishop 
Sudbury, about this time, being beheaded by the 
rebels, William Courtenay, bishop of London, was 
translated to the see of Canterbury, by the pope's 
bull, and, in 1382, in a court of certain select 
bishops, condemned several of the opinions of Wiclif, 
as pernicious, heretical, and repugnant to the doctrines 
of the Church. 

In addition to these, and other strong measures, 
Courtenay obtained letters-patent from the king, 
directing that Wiclif, with other excellent men, should 
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be expelled from the University of Oxford, and 
ordered that his publicatious should be everywhere 
seized and destroyed. Thus persecuted, and over- 
come by force, he was at length obliged to quit his 
professor's office, and retire to Lutterworth ; where, 
liowever, he still continued bis studies, and endea- 
voured to promote the reformation of those corrup- 
tions which he was convinced were everywhere 
prevalent, through the glosses and unscriptural as- 
sumptions of the Romi^h Church. 

Soon after his rerpQval to Lutterworth, he was 
seized with a fit of the palsy, of which he soon re- 
covered, being again able to perform the pastoral func- 
tions of his parish, and to undergo those severe labours 
which his sense of duty, in trying times, had imposed 
upon him. Still hunted by his enemies, he was cited 
to appear before Pope Urban, but he returned a letter 
of excuse, and did not attend. Though his health 
had now begun gradually to decline, he preached the 
word of God, in season and out of season ; till at 
length, on Innocent's day, 1384, he was attacked with 
another fit of the palsy, while performing the service 
in Lutterworth church. In this state he remained two 
days j and was finally taken to his rest on the last day 
of the year, and in the sixty-first year of his age *. 

Wiclif had well studied all the branches of theolo- 
gical learning, — wap deeply skilled in the ecclesiastical 
and civil law 5 — was grave, yet cheerful, and, above 
all things, loved God with all his heart, and his neigh- 
bour as himself. His writings were numerous and 
learned, and assisted greatly in bringing about the 
establish njent of our Reformed Church, which is the 
true inrtructre^s of the people in pure and undefiled 
Christianity, and on the principles of which oi|r 
Constitution, in Church and State, are founded. 
May those principles ever be respected ! 

* Admirable, that a hare to often fiunieU, with so m^y.pi^p^ of 
dogs, should die at la^t quietly sitting in his form ! — Fuller. 



|N6C)Et|PTION UNPER A?^ HQ^'R-GLAS?, IN A 
GftOT'TO NEAR THE "WATER, 

This babbling stream not aiuii^tructive flpvr^f 

Nor idly loiters to its 4e4inp4 main ; 
EftcJi flower it feeds tbif on its margin grows, 

An4 bids tjiee bliish^ whose days aro spent in vain. 

Nor void of luoraj, thoiigji unheeded, glides 
Time's currcut, stealing on with silent haste ; 

For, lo I each falling Land liis folly chides, 
Who lets ono precious moment run to waste. 



EPITAPH ON THOMSON, 
Author of Tbb Sbasqns, 

Others to maible may their glory owe^ 
An4 >>oast tliose honours sculpture can jjesfow : 
Short-lived renown ! ^liat every monient must 
Sink with its emblem, and consume to dusti 
But Thomson needs no ai'tist to engrave. 
From dumb obU\'ion no device to save ; 
Buch vulgar aid let names inferior ask, 
Nature for him assumes hers^ the task 1 
The Seasons are his monuments of fame, 
With them to flourish, os from them it came. 



We behold with admiration the vivid azure of the Faulted 
sky, and variegated colours of the distant clouds ; but, if 
we' approach them on the summit of sope loily ^lountain, 
we discover that the beauteous scene is all illusion, and 
find ourselves involved only in a dreary fog, or a tempestu- 
ous whirlwird ; just so, in youth, we look up with pleasing 
expectation to the pleasures and honours which we fondly 
imagine will attend maturer age ; at which, if we arrive, 
the brilliant prospect vanishes in disappointment, and we 
meet with nothing more than a dull inactivity or turbulent 
conteutions. — Boamb Jenyms. 



A DISCOURSE QN GEOLOGY. 
II. 

HSAT OF THE GlOBE. 

The solar rays are the pnucipal source of heat on 
the surface of the globe, the temperature varying in 
relation to the amount of these rays, and conse- 
quently decreasing from the eq|uator to the poles. 
The temperature also varies with day and night, and 
with the seasons of the year. At a certain depth 
below the surface, nowhere exceeding one hundred 
feet, these variations become insensible, and the tem- 
perature is constant, or fixed, being nearly the same 
as the mean temperature at the surface. 

If frona this point of equable temperature, yre finfi 
a gradual decrease of heat as we dig deep into the 
earth, we must necessarily conclude that the interior 
parts are colder than the surface, and that there is 
no reason to imagine the earth to have any other 
heat than that derived from the solar rays. But if, 
on the contrary, it be found that as we descend into 
the earth, an increase of temperature occurs, we 
cannot but admit that the earth has a proper or in- 
herent temperature derived from internal sources. 
Experiment proves the latter to be the case. 

These trials to determine the internal heat of the 
earth have been made at various depths, and under 
difiPerent circumstances — in artesian wells, salt pits, 
coal- works, and mines of different metals $ and it 
appears to be fully ascertained, that in situations far 
removed from volcanic action, and in different kinds 
of strata, water, air, and rocks continually grow 
warmer as we descend in the earth. Without a single 
exception, the interior of the globe has been found to 
be warmer than the surface; and the heat augments 
constantly with the depth; the mean or average in- 
crease, being one degree of Fahrenheit in forty-five 
English feet. Indeed, the heat in some deep mines 
becomes so oppressive, that the miners can with 
difficulty pursue their labours. 

Such being the case, it will be evident, if the same 
ratio of increase continue, that the heat at consider- 
able depths in the interior of the earth must be most 
intense, acting as the mighty counteracting cause 
before alluded to, which prevents the compression 
of the materials fn the interior of the earth. The 
notioQ of an incandescent mass in the interior of the 
earth is startling to many, and not without discom- 
fort to some ', but so far from finding in this any 
cause of alarm, a further consideration of the subject 
will declare to us that the preservation of the world 
in its existing state is probably de*)endent on this 
powerful agent. 

Tlius, in thy world external, Mighfry l^Iind, 

Not that alone wliich solaces and shines, ' 

The rough and gloomy too demands our praise* 

The winter is as needful aa the spring ; 

The thunder as the suq. 

The temperature at the surface is, as has already 
been observed, dependent on solar radiation ; and 
the rocks in the upper strata of the earth are such 
bad conductors of heat, that no sensible effect appeai^a 
to be produced at the surface by this internal heat. 
It may, and probably has sufficient influence, to pre- 
vent the refrigeration or cooling of the earth beyond 
the present temperature at the surface, and thus may 
act its part in adapting the earth for tbe present races 
of organized beings. But we must remember that 
this intensely heated mass in the interior of the giobe 
is no new condition of things, but that if it exist, it 
must have existed for many centuries, probably from 
the era of roan's creation. For it appears, there is 
no reason to conclude that any change has taken 
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placo ia the climateB of the earth since the earliest 
historical records; and astronomy informs us that 
the general temperature of the mass of the glohe 
has not varied one-tenth part of a degree for the 
last two thousand years. This is proved by cal- 
culations of the moon*s motion. All solid rocks, 
except clay, e;(pand when heated, and were the heat 
of the globe increased, its diameter would be aug- 
mented and its motion retarded. If, on the other 
hand, the heat of the globe were diminished, this 
motion would be accelerated { and thus we may be 
led to the conclusion that so far from being an element 
of destruction, the very continuation of the earth in 
its present state may be dependent on this intensely 
heated mass, ordained for this purpose by an all-pre- 
serving God. 

It is, however, supposed that the internal tempe- 
rature of the earth may have been considerably 
greater in ancient geological eras ; and that by the 
greater lieat thus at those periods communicated to 
the surface, even the frozen regions of the present 
day may have been capable of sustaining races of or- 
ganic beings, found in those parts in a fossil state, 
but whose modem representatives only inhabit the 
hottest regions of the globe. 

General Arrangement of Strata. 

On examining into the structure of the earth's 
crust, (as that small portion of the exterior of the 
globe accessible to man*s observation is termed,) we 
discover in all parts a series of mineral masses evi- 
dently not scattered and mixed at random, but 
arranged in much order, and frequently spread over 
areas of considerable extent And though, in some 
cases, we find that the original position of these 
mineral masses has undergone great subsequent dis- 
turbance, proofs of the order that once prevailed may 
be distinctly observed. 

The greater part of these mineral masses, which 
constitute the rocks and beds or strata of the earth, 
are evidently composed of matter deposited by, or 
accumulated under water, formed in a manner similar 
to that which is constantly in progress at the present 
day, in the beds of rivers, lakes, and in the ocean. 
In most instances the water carries down sand, clay, 
and other sedimentary matter, which sinks to the 
bottom, and banks and shoals are formed. These, 
at least such as come under our observation, are 
usually of small extent 5 whilst the different groups 
of strata of the ancient world are mostly on a scide 
of great magnitude. Thus we find masses of lime- 
stone several hundred feet in thickness, and in other 
places vast beds of sand or of clay. An examination 
of sandstone rocks leaves np doubt that they have 
experienced the agitation of water ; such are called 
sedimentary deposits. Some limestones yield evi- 
dence of similar agitation, but others appear to be 
aggregaiew or aggregationt of particles of carbonate 
of lime, slowly deposited from water holding that 
substance in solution. 

It will be evident that if we find a series of hori- 
zontal strata of sedimentary origin, the uppermost 
bed must be of later formation than those which are 
beneath; some instances occur, indeed, where by 
convulsions of extraordinary violence the original 
position of the strata has been actually reversed ; 
but such instances are rare, though it is by no means 
uncommon to meet with strata thrown into an in- 
clined position. 

These strata are all characterized by their peculiar 
fossils, the greater part being full of the remains 
of marine exuvie, exactly as we might expect to 
find the bed of the ocean at this day filled with the 
exuviss of now existing or lately perished animals. 



In each system of strata lie entombed the remRinsr 
of different races of beings, all successively buried 
in marine or fresh-water sediments, (the latter 
being of much rarer occurrence,) on the same area 
or surface, forming "a series of monuments'* which 
mark the numerous changes of organic and in<nr« 
ganic nature. 

It appears, therefore, that the greater part of the 
present continents at some former period existed in 
a sedimentary form at the bottom of the sea. Bot 
to have become so consolidated as they are at 
present, these formations must have been subjected 
to some other condition, some other agent must have 
been at work. This agent is supposed to be subter- 
ranean heat, acting upon the various substances of 
which the rocks are composed, either whilst under 
the pressure of super- incumbent or overlying rocks, 
or that of a deep ocean. 

These sedimentary rocks, though apparently mo- 
dified by heat, are evidently of agueoui origin, or 
formed by water; but there is another class of rocka 
which appear to be of igneous origin, or formed by 
fire, or heat Among these rocks are granite, trap, 
lava, &c. All these igneous rocks present the ap- 
pearance of having been in a state of fusion, and as 
they all either form the lowest of the series of rocks, 
or have apparently been ejected from an unknown 
depth below, in a melted state, as is the case with 
existing volcanoes, they corroborate the opinion of 
great central heat 

These various formations occur in all parts of 
the globe, though they have hitherto beak prin- 
cipally studied in Europe and in North America. 
Great Britain is singularly prolific in an extensive 
range of geological formations, and it has been 
prettily said, "As if nature wished to imitate oar 
geological maps, she has placed in the comer of 
Europe our island, containing an mdes seriew of 
European formations in full detail*." Indeed, the 
series of British strata represent very well the suc- 
cession of stratified rocks not only in Europe, but 
also in part of Africa, Asia, and North America, 
the agreement being very close in. those parts which 
are nearest to the British islands, and being vague 
and indefinite as the distance increases. The greater 
number of recognised stratified rocks occur in thi» 
island, and though volcanoes are unknown, igneous 
rocks belonging to the granite and trap formations 
are met with in some parts; and few districts of such 
comparatively small area, perhaps, present so com- 
plete an assemblage of the successive geological 
groups. This is a fact of much intcarest to the 
British student of geology, who thus may have it in 
his power to study all these formations in his native 
land. They do not, however, occur equally in all 
parts of the island, and should our attention be con- 
fined to a limited district, we might very possibly 
find the number of strata exceedingly limited. It 
has been amusingly remarked, that, " If a stranger 
were to land in Cornwall, and, after traversing the 
whole extent of that county and of North Devon, 
and crossing over to St David*s, were to make the 
tour of North Wales, and from thence passing by 
the Isle of Man, through Cumberland, to the south- 
western shores of Scotland, should proceed either 
through the border counties, or along the range of 
the Grampians to the German Ocean, he would con- 
clude from such a journey of many hundred miles, 
that Britain was a thinly peopled, sterile region, whose 
principal inhabitants were miners and mountaineers. 

** Another foreigner, arriving on the coast of Devon, 
and crossing the midland counties, from the mouth 
• Wbswsll's ^nniMriary Addrtu, 1839. 
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of the Exe to that of the Tyne, vfonld find a suc- 
cessioQ of fertile hills and valleys, thjckly overspread 
iB^ith towns and cities, and in many parts crowded 
^th a manufacturing population, whose industry is 
maintained by the coal with which the strata of these 
districts are abundantly interspersed. 

"A third foreigner might travel from the coast of 
Dorset to the coast of Yorkshire, over elevated plains 
of oolitic limestone, or of chalk, without a single 
mountain, or mine, or coal-pit, or any important 
manufactory, and occupied by a population almost 
exclusively agricultural. 

" Let us suppose these three strangers to meet at 
the termination of their journeys, and to compare 
their respective observations: how widely different 
then woidd be the results to which each would have 
arrived respecting the actual condition of Great 
Britain*." 

These differences would have arisen from the pe- 
culiar geological structure of the different parts of 
our island. And in a similar manner, the student 
in geology, if he would become acquainted by per- 
sonal observation with the various strata, must direct 
bis course with due consideration, and not expect to 
meet with the whole series in a limited district, but 
only to accomplish it by extensive and judicious 
travel and research. 

To this arrangement of the strata perhaps the pro- 
sperity of Great Britain may in a great measure be 
attributed, for the three principal sources of national 
wealth, — ^mining, manufactures, and agriculture, — 
are thus combined in the small compass of this 
island, 

.. • • . • which stands 
As Kfepttine*B pork ribbed and paled in 
With rocks nnscaleable, and roaring waters, ' 
With saada thai will not bear her enemy's boats. 
But sack them to the top-mast. 

* Dr. Bucklavd'a Bridgewatir Trtatitt. 
C Abridged from Zorklin's ReerBatiom in Geology,} 



If we know ourselves, we shall remember the condescen- 
sion, benignity, and love, that is due to inferiort; the 
affability, friendship, and kindness, we ought to show to 
equals; the regard, deference, and honour, we owe to 
superiors ; and the candour, integrity, and benevolence, we 
owe to all, — Mason. 



Whew 'mongst yon venerable oaks I rove, 

I own the Deity that iiUs the grove ; 

If the sage tree no voice prophetic gives, 

If in its bark no fabled Drycui lives. 

He gave each towering trunk to rise, He spread 

The waving foliage of each reverend head ; 

Known in each leaf unfolding to the Spring, 

Seen in each insect, of the meanest wing. 

Found in each herb, each flower that decks the fieldj 

In every walk conversed with and beheld : 

Blest iutercouiise I when deigns with man to join 

The all-gracious presence of the Power divine ; 

When, great example of primeval grace, 

Man communes with his God as fiice to face. 

Bishop Huan. 



Home ! 'tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 

It speaks the warm affection of a wife. 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infimcy. 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 

The growing virtues of a blooming race. 

Oh ! 'tis a word of more than magic speD, 

Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell ; 

He who, long distant from his native land. 

Feels at her,name his eager soni expand ; 

Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend. 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend | 

And still he owns, where*er his footsteps room, 

Life*8 ohoioest blessings centre all^ in Home I 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 

II. 

February. 

Then came old February, sitting 

Id an old wagon, for he could not ride, 
Drawne of two fishes for the season fitting, 
Which through the flood before did softly slyde 
And swim awav : yet had he by his side 
His plough and namesse fit to till the gpround. 
And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did make them burgeon round 

SPKNsra. 
The name of this month is derived from the Roman 
custom of burning expiatory sacrifices, called Feb- 
rualia. The first day of the month is called in the 
Calendarium Naturale, Primayeralis, or the first day 
of early Spring. Still, however, the early part of the 
month belongs to Winter $ and although the cold is 
considerably diminished, and the ice everywhere be- 
gins to melt, yet the aspect of nature is gloomy — the 
trees appear like lifeless skeletons, with none of that 
fleshy verdure which makes them look so beautiful 
in Summer — the skies are cold and their aspect is 
gray — our favourite country walks are miry and un - 
inviting — the air is either damp and foggy or cold 
and keen — we feel inclined to wonder where the fea- 
thered tribe can find a home, and where they can 
procure their food: let one of Scotland's sweetest 
poets answer us. 

The fowls of heaven, 

Tamed by the cmel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the littie boon 
Which Providenoe assigns them. One alone» 
The Bedbreasty sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit — Geahame. 

At this time of the year, when the ice and snow are 
suddenly melted by a thaw, accompanied by a south 
wind and much rain, great injury is done to the 
country by torrents of water from the hills, whereby 
brooks and rivers are swollen beyond the limits of 
their beds ; the ice is broken up with great violence, 
and, borne along by the flood, is dashed against 
barges and bridges, sometimes to the destruction of 
both ; the fields are often inundated, trees and em- 
bankments, and sometimes cattle, washed away, and, 
in the course of a few hours, great losses of property 
are sustained. The thaw is often succeeded by frost 
and snow, and the alternations from cold to mild 
weather are frequent. 

As the month advances, we observe many harbin- 
gers of Spring, both in the animal and vegetable 
world. The sweet notes of the woodlark are heard^ 
and the raven and the rook begin to repair their 
nests ; geese begin to lay, and the thrush and the 
chaffinch are already tuning their sweet pipes; the 
wood- owls are ready with their hoot, and towards 
night partridges begin to be heard making their well- 
known harsh noise ; the missel, blackbird, wren, and 
robin are in song, and may be heard, even in frosty 
weather. In warm days the bees begin to show signs 
of their active industry, and red butterflies, which 
have concealed themselves within our houses during 
winter, sometimes fly about our rooms. On flne 
days gnats and some other insects commence their 
sports ; the hedge-sparrow chirps his ineflfectual song ; 
skylarks sing on sunny mornings, and the field-lark 
enlivens the stubble-fields with his brilliant notes. 

As soon as the earth is softened, (says Aikin,) moles go 
to work in throwing up their hillocks. Under some of the 
largest, a little below the surface of the ground, they make 
their nests of moss, in which four or five young are found 
at a time. These animals feed on worms, beetles, and the 
roots of plants. They do much mischief in gardens, by 
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loosening and devouring flower-roots, and in the fields by 
rendering the surface of the Roil unequal hy their hillocks, 
which obstruct the scythe in mowing. They are also ac- 
cused of piercing the sides of daras and canals, and letting 
out the water ; the strong muscles of their fore-feet, together 
with their hand-like form, admirably fit this animal far 
swimming ; and it has lately been observed, that in this way 
moles pass from the shore to the little islands iu some of 
the Scotch lakes. 

The vegetable world now also presents us with a 
few heralds of the young Spring : many plants rise 
up, but few flowers are hardy enough to appear. 
The delicate snowdrop has prepared its modest bell 
by Candlemas-eve, and sometimes earlier : hence the 
poetic terms of " our lady of February,*' " the fair 
maid of February," and " Purification flower," have 
been applied to it in Roman Catholic times. 
Already now the snowdrop dares appear, 
Tiie first, pale blossom of the unripened year ; 
As Flora's breath, by some transforming power, 
Ilod changed an ii;icle into a flower, 
Its namo and hue the scentless plant retains, 

And winter lingers in its icy vems. Barbavld. 

In mild weather an occasional primrose is found 
flowering on warm banks : but the general time for 
flowering is a month or two Uter. Hyacinths flower 
to their water glasses, and aflford a graceful ornament 
in our rooms. Mosses and lichens are rich and 
various, and will reward the close attention of the 
lover of nature. The green leaves of the daffodil ap- 
pear : the red primrose, and the yellpw Spring crocus 3 
polyanthuaes and daisies, occasionally, and in shel- 
tered situations, begin to display their charms : the 
periwinkle creeps along, bearing its small blue flower : 
the common pilewort, or lesser celandine, that " pro- 
phet of delight and mirth," must not be forgotten, 
with its little yellow stars, like gems on the wood 
sides, ewecially as that true poet of nature, Words- 
worth, has written such beautiful lines in its praise. 
The elder-tree now puts forth its flower-buds : the 
catkins of the hazel are apparent in the hedges -, 
gooseberry and currant trees put forth young leaves 
by the end of the month 3 and the ascent of sap in 
plants and trees is one of the wonderful preparatives 
of the scene of vernal life and beauty, of freshness 
and vitality, whicl^ makes Spring the most delicious 
time of the year. 

These naked shoots 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shall put their gi-aceful foliage on again, 

And more aspiring, and with ampler spread. 

Shall boast now charms, and more tluin they have lost 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to U£e, 
la Natui-c's progi-ess, when she lectures man 
In heavenly tnith ; evincing as she makes 
The grand transition, that tiiere lives and works 

A soal in all things, and thai soul is God. CowpiEa. 

As soon as the ground is sufficiently thawed the 
farmer begins his work in the fields ; he ploughs up 
his fallows, and sows Spring wheat, beans, and peas ; 
sets early potatoes ', drains wet lands ^ dresses and 
repairs hedges ^ lops trees, and plants those which 
thrive best in a wet soil, such as poplars and willows. 
> In clear weaUier the southern sky displays a grand 
exhibition of stars : th« brilliant stars Sirius and 
Procyon, and those composing the beautiful con- 
stellation of Orion, remaining visible all night. 

We cannot better conclude this article, than by 
calling the reader^s attention to one of the'two poems 
by Wordsworth, to which we have already alluded. 
This little poem is generally quoted, we know not for 
what reason, in a mutilated form ; we prefer, how- 
ever, to give it as the poet wrote it, without marring 
its beauty by making it incomplete. 



To THE Small Celandine. 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 

Primroses will have their glory j 
Long OS there a^-e violets. 

They will have a place in slory; 
There's a flower that shall bo mino, 
'Tis the Uttle Celandine. 

Kyes of some men travel far, 

Fur the finding of a star ; 

Up and down the heavens they go. 

Men that keep a mighty rout I 
I'm as great as they, I trow, 

Bince the day I found thee out, 
little flower I — I'll make a stir, 
like a great astronomer. 

^lodest, yet withal an elf, 

Bold, and lavish of thyself; 

Since we needs must first have met^ 

I have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 

'Twas a face I did not know ; 
Thou hast now, go where I may 
Fifty greetings in a day* 

Ere a leaf is on a bush. 

In the time before the thmsh 

lias a thought about her nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a oall. 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 

Like a cai*eless prodigal ; 
Telling tales ab4\it the sun, 
Wlien we've little warmth, or none. 

Poets, vain men ii^ their mood I 
Travel with the multitude ; 
Never heed them ; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers ; 
But the thrifiy cottager, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home ; 
Spring is coming, Thou art come I 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood. 

Thou dost show thy pleasant faoo 
On the moor, and in the wood, 

In the lane — ^there's not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 
But 'tis good enough for theo. 

Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours I 
Buttercups that will be seen, 

Whether we will see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings dOf 
Taken praise that sliould be tliiue. 
Little, humble Celandine ! 

Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth ; 
Ilerald of a mighty band. 

Of a joyous train ensuing, 
Singing at my heart's command, 

In the lanes my thoughts pursuing, 
I will sing as doth behove, 
Hymns in praise of what I love. 



ON EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

So powerful is iiie effect of first Impressions and 
habits, that though a man may succeed in freeing his 
mind from prejudices, they will still retaui some power 
over bis ii^iagination and his affections ^ and, there- 
fore, however well he may speculate, his opinions will 
lose their power in situations where practical assist- 
ance is required ; when his temper may be soured by 
misfortune, or ill-health, or when he may be exposed 
to the contagion of popular errors. How different 
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would be the case were education conducted from the 
beginning with judgment ! Were pains taken to im- 
press truth and virtue on the mind in early infancy, 
'what aid would they not receive from the imagina- 
tion and the heart, trained to conspire with them in 
the same direction ! What advantages might not be 
derived from a proper attention to early impressions 
and associations, in giving support to those principles 
vrhich are connected with human happiness ! Let me 
suppose the hbppy period atrived when all the prepos- 
sessions of childhood and youth werfe directed to sup- 
port the pure and sublime truths of religion and 
morality : they would assist and fortify our reason 
against the sceptical suggestions of irreligion, disap\ 
pointment, and melancholy. Our daily experience 
may convince us how susceptible the tender mind is of 
deep impressions, and what important and permanent 
effects are produced on the characters and happiness 
of individuals, by the casual associations formed in 
childhood. It is the business of education, not to 
counteract this constitution of nature, but to direct it. 
If it be possible for the influence of fashion to veil 
the native deformity of vice, and to give to low and 
sordid, and criminal pursuits and indulgences the ap- 
pearance of spirit, of elegance, and of gaiety, can we 
doubt the possibility of connecting in the tender mind 
those pleasing associations with pursuits that are 
truly honourable and noble ? ^Dugald Stuart. ^ 



KIRKSTALL ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 

KiRKSTALL Abbey is considered to be one of the 
most beautiful specimens of architectural ruins now 
to be found in England, and is one that has engaged 
the attention of numerous antiquaries, architects, and 
painters. It is situated in Yorkshire, in the lovely vale 
of the Aire, near the north bank of that river, and 
about three miles westward of the town of Leeds. 

The abbey dates its origin in the year 1152. 
Henry de Lacey, being in a bad state of health, made 
a vow, that if he should recover, he woold build an 
abbey in hononr of the Blessed Virgin, and of the 
Cistercian Order. Accordingly, upon the recovery 
of his health, he gave the town of Bemoldswick, with 
its appurtenances, for this purpose ; and the name was 
then changed to St. Mary*s Mount. In 1147, Alex- 
ander, prior of Fountains Abbey*, was rtOLdt first 
abbot of the new abbey then to be built; and btl the 
18th of May, with twelve monks and ten converts, 
he left Fountains Abbey, and located himsellf tett St. 
Mary's Mount, the place being confirmed W Ktin by 
the Archbishop of York. 

Here they appear to have saffered mftny pt4t«tioiliB 
until the abbey Was ready for their reception 5 btlt it 
was at length completed, Henry de Lacey, who knade 
the first grant, being at the whole expense of the sec- 
tion, himself laying the first stone. 

Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, afterwards claimed 
the lordship of Bemoldswick 5 and the abbot thence 
held it of htm for five marks per annum; bnt at the 
request of Henry the Second, the earl afterwards 
made la free gift of it to the monks. During the life 
of this abbot, the buildings were extended by the 
addition of k diurch, dormitories both for monks and 
lay-brothers, refectory, cloister and chapter-house. 

The revenues of the abbey were so well managed, 
that, at a visitation in the year 1301, the monks of 
this establishment were found to have 216 draught 
oxen, 160 cows, 152 yearlings and bullocks, 90 calves, 
4000 sheep and lambs ; while their debts amounted 
to only 160/. : — we say only, for many of the monas- 
♦ See Sttnrtttty Jtfto^atiw, Vd. XV-, p. 223. ■ 



teries of that period were deeply in debt. At the 
dissolution of monastic establishments in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, the endowments of Kirkstall 
Abbey amounted to 329/. 2*. llrf. per annum, by 
Dugdale's computation, or 512/. 13^. 4d. according to 
Speed, tt was surrendered by John Ripley, the last 
abbot, November 22, 1540, the thirty-first of the 
reign of Henry VIII.,- by whom the site was 
granted to Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and his heirs, in exchange for other land. In 
the reien of Edward the Sixth, the royal licence was 
granted to the Archbishop, to alienate the said pre- 
mises to Peter Hammond and others, for the use of 
Thomas, a younger son of the Archbishop, and his 
heirs.' It subsequently passed through several hands, 
and is now the property of the Earl of Cardigan. 

Not many years after the dissolution of the abbey, 
various parts of the materials were carried away 
piecemesil. The lead from the roof, the bells, and 
everything of value which could be removed, were 
taken away for the king's use immediately after 
the dissolution ; and subsequently the good people of 
Leeds resorted to the deserted abbey as a quarry 
whence they might procure stones for building ; but 
its distance of three miles from the town, together 
with the increased use of brick, happily prevented 
these depredations from eflfecting the entire destruc- 
tion of the building. But, as it has been observed, 
it is to the neglect of two centuries and a half, the 
unregarded growth of ivy, and the maturity of vast 
elms and other forest trees, which have been suffered 
to spring up among the walls, that Kirkstall has 
become, as a single object, one of the picturesque 
and beautiful ruins in the kingdom. 

The general architectural merit of this abbey has 
been stated by Dr. Whitaker, the learned historian of 
Leeds, in the following words: — 

The great merit of this structure, as a study for those 
who are desirous of assigning by internal evidence a proper 
date to every ancient building, is its unity of design and 
execution. Kirkstall Abbey is a monument of the skill, the 
taste» and the perseverance of a single man. Accordingly, 
there are in the original fabric no appearances of after- 
thought, no deviations from the first plan. Not only the 
arrangement^ the proportions, and relations of the different 
apartments, are rigidly conformed to that peculiar principle 
which prevailed m the construction of religious houses* 
erected for, rather than at the expense of, the monks ; but 
every moulding and ornament appears to have been wrought 
from models previously studied and adapted to the general 
p)an« Deviating by one step from the pure Norman style, 
th^ columns of tTie church are massy as the cylinders of the 
fbrmer ««:i&, but cluinneled rather than clustered. The capi- 
tals are Noituan,the intcrcolumniations, though narrow, yet 
n^rly tme-tlurd \vider than those of the most massy Saxon. 

tht; whole building appears to be of the early Nor- 
maft style^ \Hth the exception of some ornaments in 
!th« inrretted nnd pinnacled style, and the upper part 
of the tower. Which are of the age of Henry the 
Seventh and the Eighth. The church is in the form of 
a cross, and had a lotYy tower, which remained entire 
,nntil about sixty years ago, when an accident occurred 
which appears to have thus originated. The great 
kitchen of Kirkstall, together with ia suite of apart- 
ments extending eastward from the south-east comer 
of the quadrangle towards the foundations of the 
abbot's lodgings, is of much later date than the rest ; 
and an imprudent superstructure on the original tower, 
which rose but little above the acute-angled roof of 
the church, overweighed one of the four great columns 
at the intersection, which, after giving warning of its 
approaching fall for several years, was suddenly 
crushed by the vast superincumbent pile, on Wednes- 
day night, Jan. 27, 1779, and brought down in its 
nrin more than two sides of the tower. Considered 
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merely as a min^ the effect of the chnrch was perhaps 
improved by the catastrophe ^ but the visible detach- 
ment of the end of the north transept, and above all 
of the great east window, from the adjoining walls, 
threatened to reduce the whole to ruin. 

The chapter-house, which still remains nearly entire^ 
is partly a remnant of the original structure, and 
partly an enlargement shortly before the dissolution. 
The refectory was a vaulted room, supported by cylin- 
drical columns, each consisting of a single stone. The 
dormitory is supposed by some to have been over the 
set of buildings that verge to the southward from the 
transepts, while others suppose that this part of the 
monastery was placed over the range which commu- 
nicates with the south-west angle of the church. 

The cloister-court, or quadrangle, represented in 
our engraving, surrounds a range of buildings; and 
from this court, as Dr. Whitaker justly observes, the 
varied perspective, the broken masses of alternate 
light and shade diversifying the gloom^ must have 
been admirably adapted to the solemnity of the mo- 
nastic life. The tloister- court is now preserved from 
intrusion as an orchard, but it was formerly the ceme- 
tery not only of the monks, but also of the wealthy 
laity in the neighbouring country. A few fragments 
of gravestones and crosses remain, but there is only 
one remnant of an inscription, on which little more is 
visible than the word Ricard, in old English charac- 
ters. The lavatory, near the south-east comer, has 
Deen richly adorned] westward from this was the 
refectory, a groined and not very spacious apartment. 
The original windows of the abbey have been single 



round-headed lights, the first enlargement of the 
genuine Saxon and early Norman loophole, which 
was never intended for glass. For though Benedict 
Biscop is known to have introduced this great improve- 
ment into his church at Jarrow, the use of it does not 
appear to have been general among the Saxons, and 
the narrow apertures in their massy walls evidently 
point at a struggle between the admission of light and 
the exclusion of cold. 

- But no sooner (says Dr. Whitaker) did the use of glass 
become general, than windows began to expand, first into 
broader single lights, and next into two» included in the 
aweep of one common arch, but I conceive the introduction 
of painted glass to have suggested the necessity of widely- 
ramified windows, first, perhaps for the purpose of displaying 
an extended surface of vivid colouring, or a large group of 
historical figures, and, secondly, in order to compensate, by 
a wider surfiu^, for the quantity of light excluded by their 
tints. This idea, which I have never met with before, is 
confirmed by chronology. The earliest stained glass which 
we read of, at least in the north of England, was in the pos- 
session of the monks of Rivaulx about the year 1 UO. At 
this precise period, the narrow single lights began to expand ; 
and as the use of it grew more and more general, the sur- 
faces of windows became wider and more diversified. 

It is a curious circumstance, that within a few days 
after the fall of the tower before alluded to, several 
fragments of little tobacco-pipes, or at least smoking 
pipes, were discovered imbedded in the mortar. This 
has been considered as a proof that long before the 
introduction of tobacco from America, the practice 
of inhaling the smoke of some indigenous vegetable 
prevailed in England. 
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i> BXTflAORDINARY CONVULSION AND 
LAND-SLIPj 

NEAR AXMOXJTH, DBVOIC, 

The convulsion of "which we now give a brief de«- 
criiitron, dccnrred on the south coast of Devonshire, 
at the dSftlance of two miles^'east of the mouth of die 
river Ax, and the town of Seaton, and about one and 
« hiJf south-east from Axmouth village. We will 
not enlarge on the geological interest it has excited 
throughout the eountry, or the cw r iasi ty which h» 
been evinced by the thousands of persona who have 
ciDwded to examine it, but enter at once on the 
subject 

It ipommtn^fNl at thret o'doek in Use morning of 
Toesdaj^ the 34th of December, 1839, when the famUjr 
of Mr. Chappie, who ocenpief the farm of Dovlwds 
about half «|i mile distant, was aroused by a crushing 
and low mmbling sound. Nothing, however, further 
aecufffed iintii four o'clock on the morning of Chrtst- 
maa Da/, when some labourers of tlie fiurm, who 
tenanted two cottages Imilt on the s^ie oi the dribris 
of die undiNTctiff, wees awakened by noises similar to 
diat which h«d been beard the night before. On 
getting up and endeavouring to open the door, the 
man who dwelt in one of them, discovered that it 
was so wrenched and distorted, that he could not 
accomplish bis purpose vlthout violence and Uie 
assistance of a crow-bar. He then saw that the 
ground was sinkifig beneath him— that it was sub- 
siding in temoes towards the sea— that it was gsping 
with fissures — and tM the walls of his dwelling 
were cracking and tptterteg «s if ready to falL He 
then hastily got bis fiMnity ont, and proceeded to 
his landloid and gave the elarm^ for no one knew 
how far it would go, or where end. During the 
whole of Christmas Day the disruption continued ; 
making a roaring and grinding noise resembling 
some kinds of thunder, and causing the earth to 
tremble at a great distance from the actual disturb- 
ance. An immense tract, extending east and west 
one mile in length, and many hundred feet in 
width, subsided or sank down so as to form a ravine 
or chasm more than two hundred feet in depth. 
Parts of several fields, included in this area, de- 
scended with great regularity and precision; so that 
their aurfaces, still bearing their crops, are now at the 
bottom not much broken up, and only thrown into a 
slanting position, instead <n being level, as they were 
before. The hedges which divided these fields can be 
traced on along the fallen portions, as well as across 
the high country which has remained unmoved. 
This regularity however, is not universaL Towards 
the eastern fLud western extremities c^ the chasm-— 

Earticttlarly towards the former^^the devastation 
as been extraordinary and complete. Columnar 
massea, resembling vast pinnacles or towers of dialk, 
are in some placea left standing, whilst the more 
broken and crushed parts have aunk around them: 
immense banks of flint and broken rode rise in 
hillocks on every side, whilst the ^Krand is rent and | 
scored in seams many feet wide and deep. An entire 
prchard ia to be seen in one par(, whtd)t has descen- 
ded to a level much lower than it before occnpied: 
aome of its trees are overthrown and uprooted, whi}s| 
many others are atill standing, and will bear fruit 



broken up in the same way : the cottagea before men- 



tioned are in ruina, and their gardens destroyed : and above. 



the devastation around, although dreadful and terrific, 
ia fall of beautiful grandeur. 

This chasm, however, is but one moiety of the phe- 
nomenon. It ranges east and west, and parallel with 



the sea sbore : and in mnpinj^ through the district, 
cuts off from the main land a portion of Ae original 
country measuring one mile in length by half n mile 
in width. This huge mass, so cut off, has been 
forced on its foundation many yards in a southerly 
direction towards the sea, inclined somewhat from 
its former level, and rent and depressed into terraces. 
The bed of the sea also, the whole way along in front 
of it, has been lifted up to the height of forty feet 
above the surface, to a great distance out from the 
original line of coast, now forming reefs and islands, 
inside which are bays and small harbours, into 
which boata have been, and have found good sound- 
ings. These reefs of thrown-up rock are covered 
with marine productions, such ea corallines, sea- 
weeds, and shells. The western basin somewhat re- 
aembles the Cobb at Lyme ; but it has the advan- 
tage over it in being lai^r in size : the eastern baain 
is entered through along narrow channel, which then 
widens into a larger bay. 

We must now enter into an inquiry aa to the causes 
of so vast and violent a revolution. It was at first 
auppoaed to have been an earthquake, according to 
the usual acceptation of the term, that is, a dislocation 
of the earth by the agency of subterranean fire. 
A closer examination, however, of the component 
materials of the district, and a mature consideration 
of other accessaries acting thereon, will incline to 
decide otherwise. It is most probable that water, 
and not fire, haa been the cause ; and, in order to 
make Uiis apparent, it is requisite to mention the 
geological construction of these hills. 

The upper stratum, running through the cliffs, is 
chalk. This rests on the green-sand formation, much 
consolidated, and alternated with aeams of chert, a 
species of opaque flint. Beneath this comes a deep 
bed of looae, aandy marl, or " fox mould," as it is 
locally termed, and it is this unstable and friable soil 
that containa the chief causes of the disturbancea 
under consideration ; and lastly this stratum is sup- 
ported by the blue lias, a formation partly composed 
of beds of tough and impenetrable clay. These being 
the component strata, let it be home in mind, in 
order to the understanding of this explanation, that 
all the aoils above the lias are pervious to water, but 
the day in the lowest bed resists it The rain and 
other atmospheric moisture which falls on the upper 
surface, and the springs of water which may tend 
towards one point, will filter through the chcdk and 
aandstone, nnd be mainly absorbed in the spongy fox 
mould. It cannot descend lower, because the clay of 
the lias resists it. Now, where the edges of these 
soHs are exposed along the cliffs, so as to lay them 
bare and unsupported, this water will be seen oozing 
in springs out of the sandy mould immediately above 
the ^y — ^which it carries away with it — slowly and 
almoat imperceptibly perhaps, but surely and inevi- 
tably. Such a process, going on through the coarse 
of 4iges, must necessarily undermine the superincum- 
bent strata; and when a season occurs more wet than 
ordinary, and such indeed aa England has experienced 
duriog l4e past summer, the catastrophe is hastened 
on w^ a sudden crash, even such as we now describe. 
The funseipitate and violent subsidence of such a great 
mass, had power, by its overwhelming weight, to act 
laterally, and it was this lateral force which served to 



next season. A wood of forest trees has also been ^rust upwards the bed of the sea, previously seven 



fathoms beneath the surface, now into reefs forty feet 



Although the effect produced Is as terriiBc and 
ruinous as if the fires of Vesuvius had been the agent, 
yet we have endeavoured to show that fire had indeed 
no part in it. Several other places on the south 
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eoast of England «z1iibit iht remains of similar con- 
▼nlsions, wrought, without doubt, in a similar way, 
but in what age it is impossible to say, as no record 
of such an occurrence exists to inform us. The Un- 
dercliff in the Isle of Wight may be instanced as one ; 
the Pinhay Cliffs, onty three miles east of Culverhole 
Point (the subject of this paper) as another; and a 
^ird on the cUffs between Beer and Branscombe. It 
is not a little remarkable that Providence should not 
have suffered a single life to be lost during so great a 
revolution, although it commenced in the middle of 
a dark night, when the inhabitants of the two cot- 
tages which were shortly reduced to utter ruin, were 
in their beds. 

The concourse of persons which has flocked to the 
scene of devastation is incredible ^ many thousands 
have been there, congregated from almost every coun* 
ty in the kingdom, even the most distant The crops 
of the two farms which have suffered (that is, Dow- 
lands and Little Bendon,) were getting so spoilt and 
trodden down by these visitors, that tha tenants, in 
order to save something from the wreck, and in some 
sort remunerate themselves, held it necessary to levy 
8 toll of sixpence per head on all trespassers. In 
this way it is supposed that they are reaping a silver 
harvest, far richer even than if the catastrophe had 
never occurred. The crowds during the fint week 
were too numerouf to be counted.-i-PETiR* 



A WARNING. 



Taccination was introduced into Ceylon, an island 
off the southern point of the Peninsula of India, in 
the month of August, 1802, for, "this devoted island 
had, in former years, been the scene of frightful de- 
vastation from the small-pox, which carried such 
terror into the minds of the natives, that, in several 
instances, upon the occurrence of this disease in a 
town or village, all the inhabitants fled, voluntarily 
incurring the miseries of hunger, and leaving their 
homes to be overrun by the wild beasts of the forest, 
rather than wait the attack of this still more fearful 
enemy.*' 

• But, the plague was stayed; in January, 1806, 
being five yean and a half from the introduction of 
vaccination, the emall-pox was extinct throughout the 
whole of the British poeseesione in Ceylon. From 1806 
till the. year 1810 a few scattered cases of the disease 
ciccurred, but from this date till 1819, small-pox was 
quite unknown. 

This, however, was a fatal calm, for ^parents bad 
neglected to use for their offspring that means of pro- 
tection which had secured themselves from the 
ravages of this frightful disorder, and in July, 1819, 
the small-pox returned with redoubled violence. As 
security had begotten apathy, so now, danger and 
death frightened the poor Ceylonese into using the 
easy alternative, vaccination. We give these simple 
facts of history without one word of comment, believ- 
ing that they must tend to allay the fears of those 
who have already sheltered their home, under this 
great discovery, and hoping that they will excite the 
^ars of those who, from whatever cause, still neglect 
to use the proper means of safety to themselves and 
others; means which can do no harm, but which, even 
in the life-time of Dr. Jenner, saved more lives than 
Napoleon lavished, and of the importance of which 
Napoleon himself judged so highly, that the name of 
Jenner was a passport on the Continent, and prisoners 
were released at his intercession. 



The highest learning is to be wise, and the greatest IfisdoB 
btabegood, — ^Marcus AifrorriNVS. 



ON THE IVORY STATUES OF THE 
ANCIENTS, 
Tbe fafamess and beauty of ivory is such as to cause 
it to be sought after and valued by all the most civi* 
lized nations of the earth j by all people, in £act, who 
have a taste for ornament, and a capacity for producing 
it. The delicate texture of ivory, its pleasing colour, 
and its high polish, have furnished the poets and wri- 
ters of imagination with beautiful tropes and similes, 
and the merchant with a source of traffic, from tho 
remotest ages of antiquity. 

Homer speaks of the Trojans using ivory in the 
make of the bit of a horse's bridle, which must have 
been 1200 years b.c. After this, as the commerce of 
Phoenicia enlalrged itself, ivory became one of the 
staple articles of commerce. "Horns" or tusks "o/ 
ivory,*' are thus referred to by the prophet Ezekiel, 
zxvii. 15. About two hundred years after the Trojan 
war, the trade in ivory received the attention of the 
Israelites, under King Solomon. Soon after the time ot 
Solomon, we read of houses and palaces made of this 
costly and luxurious material | loxurious for its ele« 
gance and beauty, costly for its comparative scarcity, 
if then obtained only ftt)m the teeth and tusks of 
elephants captured in Central India. The Ivory waa 
sent, at a great labour and expense, overland, or by a 
tedious coasting voyage by sea. In addition to Solo- 
mon's throne, which was made of ivory, we read 
also of "beds of ivory," and "vessels of ivory," but 
they are referred to by the Sacred Writers, as charac- 
teristic of worldly greatness and luxury. 

When ivory was thus extensively employed in 
other nations, it is not to be wondered at that the 
manufacture of works of ivory should have been 
common among the Greeks. From some sources we 
learn that the father of Demosthenes, the celebrated 
orator, had a manufactory for making knife-handles 
of this material. His proper profession was that of 
a smith or cutler. In addition to this, his dealings 
in ivory were so large, that he supplied others as a 
wholesale merchant. But the employment of ivory 
in the domestie concerns of the Greeks does not 
demand our attention so much as its use in the con- 
struction of certain vast and colossal statues, such 
as that of which a view is given to the notice of the 
reader, on the following page. 

These statues were termed chryselephantine, that is, 
composed of gold and ivory. 

The great master of the art of working statues in 
ivory was Phidias. The circumstance which led to 
the erection of the statue of the Olympian Jupiter 
was as follows. Phidias had made a statue of 
Minerva, at the request of Pericles, which was placed 
in the Parthenon at Athens. It was of ivory and 
gold, and measured thirty-nine feet in height On 
the summit of the helmet of the goddess was a sphinx, 
and on each side of it were griffins. The figure was 
erect, with a robe reaching to the feet On the breast 
was the head of Medusa, formed in ivory ; in one hand 
a figure of Victory, four cubits in height, in the other 
hand a spear, with a shield at her feet. There was 
more gold than ivory in this statue 5 but the eyes, 
the face, the feet, and the hands were of ivory. The 
gold used in the statue was so disposed that it couhl 
be taken off and weighed at any time, if the honesty 
of any of the attendants of the temple were impli* 
cated. 

The execution of this splendid work raised Phidias 
many enemies, and he was accused of having carved 
his own image and that of Pericles, his patron, on 
the shield of the statue of the goddess, in such a way 
that if any one were to remove his figure from the • 
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shield, the whole would fall to pieces. For this he 
was banished from Athens by the clamorous populace. 
He retired to Olympia, a town of Elis, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he determined to revenge the ill- 
treatment he had received from his countrymen, by 
making a statue which should eclipse the fame of that 




STATUS OP JUPITEB, BY THE ORBAT SCULPTOR PHIDIll-, 

of Minerva* He was successful in the attempt, and 
the statue which he made of Jupiter Olympius 
was always reckoned the best of his productions, 
and has passed for One of the wonders of the wprld. 
The people of Elis were so sensible of his merit, and 
of the honour he had done their city, that they ap- 
pointed his descendants to the honourable office of 
keeping clean this magnificent statue, and of pre- 
serving it from injury. 

The statue of Jupiter was about sixty feet in height. 
The god was represented sitting upon a throne, which, 
like the statue, was of ivory and gold. He wore a 
crown upon his head, in imitation of a branch of the 
olive-tree, and in his right hand was a figure of Vic- 
tory, also of gold and ivory, with a fillet in its hand, 
and crown upon its head. His left hand held a long 
and beautiful sceptre, made of dififerent metals, on the 
top of which was the figure of an eagle. The san- 
dals and robe of the deity were of gold, and on the 
latter were richly strewn the figures of animals and 
flowers, particularly lilies. The throne was bedecked 
with guld and precious stones, and inlaid with ebony 
and ivory : it was also ornamented with pictures and 
sculptures of animals and statues*, four figures of 
Victory, in a dancing attitude, being represented at 
the four feet. Two other Victories stood at the feet 
of the god, and the pedestal, upon which the whole 
rested^ was adorned with mvthological compositions. 



The statue of Jupiter, thus constructed in a sitting^ 
posture, and of such dimensions^ touched almost the 
summit of the roof of the temple, so that it appeared 
that if the god had risen up, he would have lifted up 
the roof. The figure of Jupiter sitting is represented 
on several silver coins made in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and his successors. Pausanias, a Greek 
writer, about 170 a.d., tells us that "the skill of Phi- 
dias received the testimony of Jupiter himself. The 
work being finished, the artist prayed the god that he 
would make known if he were satisfied, and immedi- 
ately the pavement of the temple was struck with. 
lightning at the spot where in my time stands a vase 
of bronze.*' Such was the legend devised and pnh- 
lished by the heathen priests, in order to bow down 
the people of the most polished and civilized coun- 
tries of antiquity, before this colossal type of idolatry. 
However advanced in worldly skill and wisdom the 
ancients may have been, at any time or place^ they 
were immensely behind those who derive their spiri- 
tual knowledge from the Scriptures of Truth, which 
aid and confirm onr more enlightened reason, in the 
solemn and unexceptionable position that ** we ou^t 
not to think that the Godhead is like nnto gold, or 
silver, or stone^ graven by art or roan's device.**— Acts 
xvii, 29. 

It appears that this image continued for several 
ages to assist the illusions ^f a false religion, for we 
are told that in the time of the Roman Emperor An- 
toninus, A. o. 1 60, the fame of this great work drew 
crowds of worshippers to Elis, it being generally con- 
sidered to be a personal misfortune, if any one died- 
without seeing it. That the statue, which was made 
of a material not very durable, should continue so 
long sound and entire, was due to its being regularly- 
cleansed and rubbed with oil, and so preserved from 
the consumptive effects of damp. The statue existed 
as late as the year a.d. 370. 

When speaking of ivory statues, thirty or sixty fset 
in height, and proportionate in all their parts, it must 
naturally occur to the reader to ask whence the ivory 
for such enormous figures was obtained ; for many 
such ivory statues were made in different part^ of 
Greece, by other artists besides Phidias. Without 
replying directly to this question, we must take into 
consideration what appears to have been the mode of 
structure used in erecting these statues. 

M. Quatrem^re de Quincy has written much that 
is learned and ingenious on this subject. According 
to his opinion the statue need not^ nor could it have 
been of solid ivory throughout its diameter, not from 
the difiiculty of getting a sufficient supply of the 
material, but from observation of the form of the ele- 
phant's tusk, which is partly hollow and partly solid : 
but Quincy thinks^ however, that the ancients were 
able to obtain tusks of larger dimensions than those 
usually seen at the present day. According to his 
theory or opinion, an art existed formerly of ren- 
dering the cylindrical part of the tusk flat when cut 
through lengthwise* and flat plates were thus pro- 
cured, from about six to twenty-four inches in width. 
After this, he imagines that, a block of wood having 
been shaped as a sort of mould for the ivory, the in- 
dividual plates were fixed upon it, after being cut and 
polished in exact resemblance to the corresponding 
portions of a model previously executed. 

As the ancients were in the habit of constructing 
not only vast images of ivory for religious purposes, 
but of using this substance very profusely in making 
friiezes, doors, porticoes, &c., as well as for many of 
the household conveniences of life, their supply must 
have been much larger than that which is available to 
the modems. From the abundance of the fossil 
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remains of elephants ia varioiu parts of the world, it 
lias been inferred that this race of animals was more 
numerous formerly than now. This inference is like- 
-wise considerably strengthened by the testimony of 
history to the vast numl^r of elephants formerly used 
in battle, and slain for sport on the arena of the 
Roman Circus. It is further remarkable that fossil 
remains of elephants have been, and still are, con- 
stantly found in all parts of the earth, where now the 
elephiudt does not exist, and such fossil remains have 
not been discovered in those regions in which this 
animal is now naturalized. Lastly, fossil remains of 
certain huge species of elephant have been dug up^ 
which species now exist nowhere. From all this we 
conclude that the elephant was once a commoner ani- 
mal in almost all the regions of the ancient world 
than it now is, and that the supply from animals 
caught and domesticated, as likewise from the fossil 
remains just alluded to, the wrecks, perhaps, of ante- 
diluvian times, was amply, or more than, sufficient 
for all the sacred and profane purposes to which this 
material was anciently applied. 



THBT.&ay that the goodliest oedara, which grow on the 
high mountains of Libanus. thrust their roots between the 
clifts of bard rocks, the better to bear themselves against 
the strong storms that blow there. As nature hath in- 
structed those kings of trees, so hath reason taught the 
king^ of men to root themselves in the hardy hearts of 
their faithful subjects. And as those kings of trees have 
large tops, so .have the kings of men large orowns, whereof 
as the first would soon be broken from their bodies, were 
they not underborne by many branches, so would tlie other 
easily totter, were they not fastened ou their heads with the 
strong chains of civil justice and martial discipline. — Sir 
I/Valtbr Ralbioh. 



Lbt every mother consider herself as an instrument in (he 
hand of Providence,— let her reflect on the immense im- 
portanoe the proper education of one single family may 
ev^iually prove ! and that, while the fruit of her labours 
may descend to generations yet unborn, sbe will herself 
reap a glorious reward ; — let her behold our children rich in 
intellectual and moral worth, their desires regulated by vir- 
tue and religion, their passions under tho control of reason, 
and their hearts in the possession of that ** peace which 
passes understanding ;**— let her see them ennobled by that 
species of superiority which alone commands the reverenoe 
of the heart, and enjoying that true dignity which confers the 
only real distinction ;— let her imagine her children bedew- 
ing her tomb with tears of filial affection and gratitude, and 
even in the latest hour blessing her memory as the cause of 
that happiness which has marked their path on earth, and 
as the conductor to that hope which sweetens tho hour of 
dissolution. — ^Mxss Hamilton. 



Tbb unanswerable reasonings of Butler never reached the 
ear of the gray 'haired pious peasant; but he needs not 
their powerful aid to establish his sure and certain hope of 
a blessed immortality. It is no induction of logic that has 
transfixed the heart of the victim of deep remorse, when he 
withers beneath an influence unseen by human eye, and 
shrinks from the anticipation of a reckoning to come. In 
both the evidence is within, a part of the original constitu- 
tion of every rational mind, planted there by Him who 
framed the wondrous fabric This is the power of con- 
science ; with an authority, which no man can put away 
from him, it pleads at once for his own future existence, 
and for the moral attributes of an omnipotent and ever- 
present Deity. In a healthy state of the moral feelings, 
the man recognises its claim to supreme dominion. Amid 
tho degradation of guilt, it still raises its voice and asserts 
its right to govern the whole man; and, though its warnings 
are disregarded, and its claims disallowed, it proves within 
his inmost soul an accuser that cannot be stilled, and an 
avenging spirit that never is quenched. — rPa. Abbr- 
CROII0IB, 



A DISCOURSE ON GEOLOGY. 
III. 

Thb Utility of Geology. 

Tub day is perhaps almost past, for questions to be 
mooted as to the utility of general science : its practi^ 
cal application has been of such importance, so avail- 
able to various economical purposes, within the last 
half century, that on this subject we shall scarcely 
meet with a dissentient voice. The value of geology, 
however, on account of its comparative newness and 
its being therefore, less generally known is, perhaps, 
less acknowledged than it merits. It may be interes- 
ting to adduce a few instances of its practical applica- 
tion, and in attempting this, we cannot do better than 
adopt the language of an eminent geologist, front 
whose writings we have already made some extracts. 

''The geologist,*' he observes, ''can confer on man- 
kind benefits of no mean order ; can assist the farmer 
to fertilize the surface of the earth, so that two 
blades of grass shall grow where one grew before, 
and can impart system to the labours of the miner, 
so that, no longer groping his way in the dark, he 
may prosecute with confidence and*with an approach 
to certainty, those costly operations which are neces- 
sary, in order to extract from the earth the treasures 
which have been there stored up for our use. 

" The mineral wealth of the earth has not been 
distributed through it at random j but each forma- 
tion (as geologists call a group of strata,) is, over 
extensive areas at least, the peculiar receptacle of 
certain mineirals. 

" In the present state of our knowledge, it is too 
much to affirm that these general rules prevail over 
the whole earth ; but they hold good over extensive 
portions of the earth's surface, though, even within 
those areas, there are exceptions to the rule ; and the 
study of the rule and the exception is alike profit- 
able. ' Let us take for example the case of coal. De- 
posits of vegetable matter occur in formations of all 
ages, but they occur only in thin seams, and in small 
quantities. The great coal-deposit lies between two 
formations known by-the names of the old and the 
new red sand-stones, closely resembling each other 
in mineral composition, though very different in 
their zoological characters. The coal-fields of Brora, 
in Scotland, and of Whitby, in Yorkshire, can 
scarcely be called exceptions, though they are situ- 
ated in a newer group of rocks, called the oolitic 
For they afford an inferior kind of non-bituminous 
coal, worked only to supply a local demand. In 
communicating these facts we are obliged to antici- 
pate the knowledge of our readers as to the order in 
which the strata succeed each other, — 

Things by their names we call, though yet unnamed, 
and therefore, perhaps, they can scarcely perceive 
the full import of these remarks. 

*' Now, the practical results to be derived from a 
knowledge of this general rule and its exceptions, are 
these : That searches for coal ought only to be under- 
taken with the greatest caution, and under peculiar 
circumstances, in strata beyond the limits of the regu- 
lar coal-strata ; the working df them may sometimes 
be attended with success in districts which are ill-sup- 
plied with coal from the coal-measures properly so 
called. The same remark applies to the lignite, or 
wood-coal, of the tertiary strata, which is wood par- 
tially carbonized, affording a very inferior fuel, which 
would never be used where the produce of the coal- 
fields of Newcastle, or Staffordshire, or South Wales, 
could be easily obtained. In England, which is so 
abundantly supplied with qoa} of the best description^ 
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lignite occtff btlt sparingly^ but on the Continent I 
it is sometimes largely developed^ and extensively I 
MTorked. 

" Copper is not generally met with in strata more 
recent than the old red sand-stone ; but there are in 
England some exceptions to this rule : — ^the celebrated 
Ecton mine, in Staffordshire, and the Llandldno^ or 
Orme's Head mine, in Caernarvonshire, being situated 
in the carboniferous limestone. On the Continent, 
the ore of this metal is worked in a formation even 
still more recent, the copper-slate of Thuringia being 
a portion of the new red sand-stone series. The 
advantages to be derived by the practical miner from 
a knowledge of these facts are obvious. On the one 
hand, the general rule will prevent a waste of capital, 
in fruitless searches for certain minerals in strata 
where they rarely occur, and on the other hand, the 
exceptions will prevent that slavish adherence to the 
general rule, which would prohibit all attempts to 
work them ' in those strata, when the indications are 
in other respects favourable ; and Geology furnishes 
us with means for discriminating the different strata, 
and teaches us their order of succession -, so that 
having ascertained to what part of the series a given 
rock belongs, we know what other rocks we inay 
expect to find to find above and below it. 

" Mineral veins, again, are not equally productive 
through all parts of their course, but masses, or 
'bunches,' as they are called, of ore, are locally dis- 
tributed through the vein, being connected by thin 
strings of ore, or by barren portions of the vein-stone, 
which are only useful as guiding the miner to the 
richer deposits. His object, therefore, is to arrive at 
the productive portions of the vein, with the expen- 
diture of the least possible labour i and this object he 
attains by observing the circumstances under which 
these bunches occur in those particular veins on 
which he is employed, till by repeated observations, 
he discovers the laws which they follow, and knows 
those parts of a vein which are likely to be most 
productive. But these laws are not the same in all 
mineral districts. If, therefore, we remove from any 
of our most celebrated mining-counties one of its most 
experienced practical miners, and if we place him in 
another, where different laws, for the distribution of ore 
in veins prevail, and where, though minerals may be 
abundant, those laws are not yet known by expe- 
rience, because no mines have yet been worked } all his 
practical knowledge acquired from observations in 
his native district will avail him nothing, perhaps will 
become absolutely injurious, because it will be likely 
to prevent his paying attention to the suggestions of 
those who have studied mineral veins on a more 
general scale. This study forms one department of 
Geology, and the mine-agent who possesses most of 
it, is most likely to conduct mining operations with 
success. A person of this kind is too often branded 
by the ignorant with the epithet ' theoretical,* whereas, 
he is in fact, the really practical man, because he con-' 
centrates and combines in himself the knowledge 
derived from the observations of all practical miners 
in every part of the world. 

"The benefits which Greology can confer on agricul- 
ture are neither few nor trifling. Our limits will not 
permit us to point out in detail how the nature of a 
soil depends on that of the rocks from the disintegra- 
tion of which it was derived, nor to show how particu- 
lar plants affect particular soils, ia which, in a state of 
aature, they exclusively flourish, and in which they 
flourish most in a state of cultivation, so that by con- 
sulting a good geological map, of a given district, we 
ihay predict, before we enter it, the species of crops 
irhich will be found most extensively cultivated there. 



and which experittiee h«i proved to he best adsipttd 
to it. 

*' A due mixture of the earths in a soil is essential 
to its fertility. The most productive districto of 
England have been made so by nature, and owe their 
fertility to this mixture ; and It is by copying nature 
that we must proceed in our endeavours to improire 
those that are barren. Neither pure clay, sand, nor 
chalk, afford productive soils. Those are the besrC 
which cotitain a mixture- of the three earths, silica, 
alumina, and lime, with a portion of decomposed 
animal and vegetable matter. These are the scnis, so 
much coveted by the farmer, Krhich will bear repeated 
cropping without manure. The principal ends pro- 
posed in agricultural improvements are, to render wet 
soils dry, and dry soils sufficiently moist,* to render 
adhesive soils loose, and loose soils sufficiently ad* 
hesive ; and the proportion in which the earths above 
mentioned should be mixed for these ends, must de- 
pend upon the climate and the substratum. Alumin- 
ous, or clayey, soils retain too much moisture, and 
siliceous, or sandy, soils part with it too rapidly ; and 
a soil, good in itself, may be rendered unproductive 
by resting on too retentive or too porous a sub- 
stratum. Draining or irrigation are in such cases 
the remedy. When one of the earths prevsils in a 
soil to the exclusion of the others, great improvement 
may be effected by the addition of that which Is de- 
ficient, and it is astonishing, as M. De la Beche has 
remarked, that the superior fertility observable along 
the line of junction of two rocks, occasioned by the 
mixture of their component parts, has not oftener 
induced agriculturists to have recourse to various 
artificial mixtures of the materials of rocks adjacent 
to each other. There are districts in which such 
mixtures have been practised with the greatest suc- 
cess ; but, in general, farmers rely too exclusively on 
farm-yard manure. Clay, sand, and limestone, are, 
nevertiieless, mineral manures of the greatest value, 
and have changed the face of whole districts that were 
before comparatively barren. By such mixtures the 
constitution of the soil has been improved, — causing 
the animal and vegetable manure afterwards applied 
to be more efficacious. 

" The clay lands of Essex have been greatly im* 
proved by the use of chalk. This acts upon the land 
in several ways. It* decomposes any free acids, and 
some acids in combination, naturally existing in the 
soil, and which are prejudicial to vegetation, and it 
acts mechanically, by rendering the soil more pervious 
to moisture, and affording greater facilities for the 
roots of plants to expand. When chalk is not at 
hand, a dressing of sand or fine gravel will produce 
some of these results, particularly if it contains cal- 
careous matter, in the shape of fragments of limestone 
or shells. Clay, again, is equally ^cacious on sandy 
soils, by increasing tibe power of the soil to retain 
moisture, and by enabling the roots to maintain them- 
selves firmly in the ground. 

'< In Norfolk and Suffolk, vast tracts of land, which 
were before incapable of bearing corn, have, by the 
application of clay, been made to produce good crops 
of wheat, barley, clover, and turnips. Thus a greater 
number of cattle are kept upon a given area, and the 
quantity of animal and vegetable matter returned to 
the soil, is proportionably increased. The mineral 
manures are, in general, too much neglected, with 
the exception of lime (the injudicious use of which 
too often runs into the abuse), and even in those 
districts where they are applied, they are frequently 
brought from a distance, when, though not visible on 
the surfiice, they exist at a small depth below it, some- 
times under the very field for the improvement of 
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•w\\ich they arc reqnired. Kow, who, w« would ask, 
is most likely to discover them,— be who never looks 
deeper into the earth than the bottom of bis ditches, 
or he who studies the position of rocks, with respect 
to each other, and for this purpose examines erery 
natural section by which they are exposed to yiew in 
cliffs and ravines, and every artificial section laid 
open by mines, wells, and other excavations ? , 




''Let A B, in the annexed diagram, represent the 
mrface of a district composed, like some of the 
eastern parts of England, of strata of sand, clay, and 
g;rav«l, resting upon chalk, all the strata having a 
slight inclination to the eastward, or towards b: a 
farmer cultivating the sandy soil at a, knows, for he 
observes it in riding to market, that at a certain 
distance from his own farm he shall cross a tract of 
day, k, and that, after leaving that, he shall meet with 
Band and gravel again at e, and that at d he shall quit 
the plain and reach hills of chalk. But, he docs not 
know, and he would probably laugh at the person 
who communicated the information, that all the strata 
b, c, and d, are to be found under his own land at a, 
at a depth proportioned to the thickness and inclina- 
tion of the strata, so that a bed which, in one part of 
an estate will be at a considerable depth, may rise in 
another very near the surface. But these are points 
to the determination of which the geologist applies 
himself, and having ascertained, from the nature of 
the embedded fossils, that the stratum, a, is the crag, 
and b the London clay, — ^he knows that by proceeding 
in a direction contrary to that in which the strata 
dip, he shall meet with the sands and gravels of the 
plastic clay, as well as with the chalk, rising succes- 
Bively to tiie surface." 

[Abridged from Zorkuic's Recnatians in GtologyJ] 



THE JACKALL AND HIS FRIEND8, 

OR, THE SELF-PURTETOR ; A FABLE. 

Soke men attain their selfish eztds 
By separating dearest friends. 

The trayeller, in his farthest range^ 
Ne^er met a company so strange. 
As strolled along, one summer^s day^ 
The forest green, in search of prey. 
A Jackall led the motley crew, 
As pioneer and steward too. 
Next came a Tiger in his pri4e : 
A gannt Wolf followed with a stride. 
A keen lohnenmon joined the throng. 
With whom a small Motuse tripped lUong. 

<* Hnsh i" said the JaekaU, *' friends, prepare t 
An Antdope stands grasing there : 
On him we might most richly feed, 
Bnt then he beats as all at speed ; 
What's to he done to gain the prize f 

♦•Nay," said the Tiger, "you adyise.*' 

*' Well, honoured Sir, the beast, I see^ 
Has lain him down 'neath yonder tree , 
Ourfiriend the Mense here, I propose. 
Should softly creep, and gnaw his toes ; 
Then when he halts, with paia distresnd. 
We'll trust to ^u to do the rest I 

*TwM done. The Moose, with coat of gray. 
Wound through the grass his noiseless way, 
And when the outstretched foot he fc^oid, 
Struck to the quick a secret wound. 
Swift on Ins feet the creature sprang 
JM lo i Jus ifsed WM all uBsbtiiigr 



Then leaped the Tiger, with a roar, 
And felled him to arise no more. 

While his poor life ebbed fast away, 
The brutes came round him where he lay. 
« This," said the JackaU, « is a treat ! 
But, gentlemen, before you eat, 
I pray yon bathe, whilst I remain 
To guard the carcase <tf the slain.'* 

Forth to a stream the friends repair. 
And make their due ablutions there. 

*' Now,*' thought the Jackall, " how bhall I 
Cheat each companion with a Ue I 
If for myself I keep this feast, 
Twill last me for a week at least.** 

First, to the Tiger, as he sped, 
Befreshed and pleased, the robber said, 
*' O Sir, I heard the Mouse declare. 
This victozy here was his affair 1 
For what could you have dono forsooth, 
But for his sharp and dainty tooth f ** 

The Tiger turned about and frowned, 
Then sought the wild woods with a bound, 
Growling, ** What Tiger ever deigned 
To eat a meal a Mouse had gained T* 

The hero gone, the work was short 
With claimants of a meaner sort. 
When the half famished Wolf drew near/ 
The Jackall whispered in his ear, 
*' Sir Wolf, I tell you as a friend. 
Ton Tiger wishes to contend 
With aU or any who diqmte 
His title to the slaughtered brute !*' 
*' Is*t so, dear JackiJlf then adieu. 
But yott'// avoid the tyrant too !'* 
" Yes, yes, anon, I only wait 
To save our conundes from their fate.*^ 

The Mouse arrived, expecting cheer, 
<< Hist t** said the Jackall, '' fly for fear 1 
The Tiger's hungxy; mind you that : 
And what's a Tiger but a Cat t '* 
The poor Mouse, stealing fast away, 
Saw no more daylight all that day. 

Th* Ichneumon now approached alone^ 
To wh<wi the thief, with altered tone : — 
'^ If you, Sir, dare maintain a right 
In th* Antelope, prepare to fight !" 
^ Not for the world !" th* Ichneumon cried ; 
" One loss I patiently abide. 
The loss, when hungry, of a meal ; 
But wounds are difficult to heal ; 
Nor will I now expose my naw 
To bums from violence or ssw." 

Tmst not a shrewd projector's plan. 
Until you know and prove your man ; 
£*en then proceed with thoughtful care, 
Lest, losing your invested share, 
You mourn your labour, worse than lost, 
Whilst knavery revels at your cost. 



ON MILITARY DRILLING. II. 
While standing in the position of attention, even the 
eyes of the soldier are under the command and guid- 
ance of the officer. On the word "Eyes right,'* or 
"Eyes to the right,*' the eyes must bjS turned in that 
direction, bnt without any movement of the head. 
The reverse must he ohserved at the word "Eyes left,** 
adn at "Eyes front" they must be brought back to 
the front. The principal use of this is in dressing, or 
forming into a perfectly straight rank, which is of 
course of great importance. This is done either by 
the right, or by the left, the word '* right dress,** or "left 
dress,** being given. Every soldier then turns hi> 
eyes to the right or left, and moves forward or back- 
ward, till he can jast see the face of the second man 
from him and no further ; he is then exactly in line. 
Jn dressing by the right, the right flank stands still, 
and in dressing by the left, the left flank stands atiil; 
for it is evident that the flank by which the rank is 
dressed must govern the motions of all the rest, so 
that if he were to move, all the rest must move also, 
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In dressing, great care is taken that the recmits turn 
their eyes only, and not their bodies, shoulders, or 
even heads, and bending forwards or backwards must 
on no account be allowed; for if a man who was 
behind the line were to bring himself apparently into 
it{ by bending forward, he would obviously be no 
longer dressed wheTi he resumed his upright position. 
Neither is any sudden change of place allowed in 
dressing, but the body is brought to its place gra- 
dually, by a succession of very short quick steps, 
which do not derange the upright position of the body. 
The recruits are practised in this peculiar motion, by 
ordering the whole of them to dress forward or back- 
ward at once; and to continue such motion till they 
are told to halt. 

The next thing which the recruit is taught. Is to go 
through thefacings, of which there are eight. Each 
facing consists of two motions, first, placing the feet 
in a peculiar position, and, secondly, turning round 
on the heels into the new direction, or face, which the 
body is to assume. The preparatory placing of the 
feet differs according to the nature of the turn, or 
face, to be made, but in this first movement the left 
foot remains steady : it is the right foot only which is 
drawn back more or less in all facings towards the 
right, and advanced . in the facings ta wards the left. 
Between the two movements a short pause is always 
to be observed. But, in the case of recruits at drill, 
after the first moyenient has been made, the word 
" two " is given by the drill- officers, whereupon the 
facing is completed, and not till then. This remark 
applies to the first four facings. 

1. " Right faee"' implies a turn of ninety degrees, 
or a quarter of a circle, towards the right ; so that 
the body may be at right angles to its proper position. 
To effect this, the right foot is drawn back four or 
five inches, .so that its hollow part may fit on the left 
heel : the toes are then lifted up, and the body passes 
smoothly and quickly round on the heeb, which will 
be found closed in their proper position, when the 
turn or facing is completed. 

2. "Z^r/acf*/ is a similar turn, but to the left 
instead of to the right. The right foot is therefore 
advanced as much as it was before drawn back, so 
that the heel may be placed in the hollow of the left 
foot. The turn is then made as before, but in the 
opposite direction. ' 

3. ''Right half face'* is a turn equal to half that 
effected by a ''right facer The angle moved through 
is therefore forty-five degrees, or one-eighth of a cir- 
cle, and the body then faces off in a diagonal direction. 
As this is but a very small turn," the right foot need 
only be slightly drawn back : about an inch is gene- 
rally sufficient, and care must be taken that it be not 
drawn back too much, or the heels will not correspond 
after the turn is completed. 

4. "Left half face" is just the reverse of the fore- 
going, and to effect it, the right foot must be advanced 
about an inch. 

5. " Right about facer This is a complete turn of 
half a circle, and it effects at once what would other- 
wise require two right faces. To prepare the feet for 
such a large turn, the right foot must be drawn back 
so much, that its toe may touch the left heeL At the 
word "two" the body must turn completely round 
to its rear, smoothly and without swinging, so as to 
preserve its balance. When this facing is completed, 
the heels will not be found closed in their proper posi- 
tion. This must therefore be done at the word " three," 
which constitutes a third motion, and between each 
of the three motions a sufficient pause is observed. 

6. Left about facer This facing is seldom used, as 
it effects just the same change of position as the last; 



but by turning to the left instead of to the right. The 
right foot is of course advanced as much as it was 
before drawn back. 

7. " Right about three-quarters face'' implies a turn 
equal to three-quarters of that effected by a right 
about face. It effects at once what would otherwise 
require a right face, and then a right half face. Per- 
haps the plainest way of illustrating all these facings 
is by reference to the eight principal points of the 
compass. Supposing a soldier to stand facing the 
north, a right or a left about face would carry him 
round so as to fac^ the south. A right face would 
bring him to the east, and a left face to the west. A 
right half face and a left half face would respectively 
face the north-east and the north-west; and the right 
about three-quarters face would make him front to the 
south-east. . To effect this last face the right foot 
roust be drawn back more than for a right face, but 
less than for a right about ; or so that the ball of this 
foot may touch the left heel. After having turned 
round the heels will not be found closed, but will 
require ,to be properly placed by a third motion, as 
in the right or. left about face. 

8. "Left about three-quarters face'* is just the 
reverse of the last, and is effected by advancing the 
right foot so that its heel may touch the bail of the 
left foot, .and then turning round in such wise, that, if 
the face were before presented'noi-thward, it shall now 
face the south-west. 




This figure shows the preparatory positions of the 
feet, necessary for each of the eight facings, in which 
it will be seen that the left foot never moves from its 
original position. - • 

Among the facings may also be included the word 
"frontr at which the soldier, in whatever direction 
he n>ay be turned, makes such a face as may bring 
him round to his proper front, by the shortest way. 
Thus, unless he.be facing directly to his rear, there 
can be no doubt which way is the shortest; for a per- 
son cannot easily turn more than half a circle. But 
when the soldier is faced directly to his rear, the two 
ways of fronting (either by a right about or by a left 
about face) ^re both of the same length. In such a 
case it is a rule that on the word /roa* being given, 
he must cptaie to the right about. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 




CITT HALL^ NEW TOIIK. 



These two cities, the largest and wealthiest in the 
United States, are, from their commercial character, 
and proximity to each other, most decided rivals. 
Although Philadelphia oncp led, and for a considerable 
period afterwards kept pace with New Y6rk, the 
increasing trade of the country naturally concentrating 
in the most advantageous situation, has given to the 
latter a preponderance in commercial affairs, which 
nothing short of some unforeseen and dire calamity, 
or some unnatural revolution in matters of state, will 
ever bring back to the former city. 

In, the early colonizing of North America, a por- 
tion of what at present constitutes the State of New 
York. was settled by the Dutch ^ but before the city 
— which is now second to few in the Old World for 
the extent of its commerce— had become a place of 
much importance, the Dutch possessions in North 
America were ceded to the crown of Great Britain. 
The situation of New York is rather low, being built 
upon the southern end of what is called Manhattan 
Island, (the name originally given to it by the Dutch,) 
a strip of land about fifteen miles in length, but 
hardly two in breadth at its widest part. Though 
called an island, it is more properly a peninsula, since 
it is separated ^om the main land towards the north 
by a channel that is little more than a mere ditch. 
Manhattan is separated from the State of New Jersey 
by the North or Hudson River, and a narrow inlet 
of the sea, called the East River, communicating with 
Long Island Sound and the Bay of New York, bounds 
Vol. XVI. 



it on the east, and separates it from Long Island. A^ 
present the city extends from the south point of this 
strip of land (where there is a strong battery) about 
three miles northward, but the ground plot is laid out 
to a much greater extent, and here and there may be 
seen isolated buildings, many of them marking the 
corners and angles of future streets and squares^ 
destined hereafter to be comprised within the bustle 
of this rapidly increasing city. 

There are two approaches to New York from the 
Sea; but that by Long Island Sound and the East 
River is litthe used, except for small craft and steam- 
Vessels plying to different ports in the Eastern States. 
The other, and principal entrance, is at Sandy Hook, 
a channel lying between Long Island and the coast 
of New Jersey. It is somewhat exposed to the winds 
from the eastward, and on account of a bar. or sand- 
bank, the entrance is attended with some danger and 
difficulty. Within the Hook is Raritan Bay, and here 
of a breadth of several miles, which breadth, however, 
decreases, until, at "the Narrows," the distance 
between the Long Island shore and this island is only 
nine hundred yards. After passing through the 
Narrows, the danger of the voyage may be considered 
over, and New York and its environs present them- 
selves to view. The whole distance from the sea to 
the city is sixteen miles. Notwithstanding the vast 
extent of shipping connected with, and trading to 
New York, it has nothing like an enclosed harbour. 
But the anchorage between the eastern part of the 
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city and Long Island shore, which ia here lofty, is 
both good and safe. The tides rise bat a few feet on 
thi4'|mrt of the Afnerican coast, so were docks abso- 
lutely necessary for the security of the shipping, they 
could scarcely be made available. Buildings ha?e 
already encroached considerably upon this section of 
the East River, and numerous small low wooden piers 
jut out into the water, for vessels to load and unload 
at ; the spaces between them, forming a series of small 
basins, without gates, are called "slips," and are 
found exceedingly convenient for the general purposes 
of sbips and shipping. 

The older portions of the city do not present much 
taste or regularityin the buildings and streets, although 
great improvements have been made from time to 
time, particularly in situations where fires have oc- 
curred, the most extensive being that which took 
place three or four years ago. With the single ex- 
ception of Broadway, however, there is not a street 
that would strike the stranger as in any degree re- 
markable» Broadway commences at the extreme 
southern end of the city, at the Castle Gardens, and 
runs pretty nearly along the centre of the island 5 but 
owing to several slight ascents and descents, in passing 
along the ridge, the view is never so extensive as one 
might be led to suppose. Formerly most of the side 
walks were sheltered by rows of trees, but of later 
years an opinion got abroad that these trees were a 
nuisance, a harbour for insects to breed in, that after- 
wards found their way into the houses, to the great 
annoyance of the inmates. In consequence of this, 
many of the older trees have been removed, but the 
taste for shade-trees seems aeain to be reviving, and 
we find many recently planted ones in various parts 
ef the city. Along the old portion of Broadway the 
buildings are by no means either peculiarly splendid 
or regular. A row of tolerably large brick bouses is 
often interrupted by two or three low and mean- 
looking ones, and after gasing with admiration upon 
some genteel marble-fronted residence, probably the 
very next buildings will prove nothing better than two 
or three paltry shops, of not half the elevation of their 
classical and aristocratic neighbour. From many 
parts of Broadway there is a gentle descent on either 
hand towards the rivers, but in the newer portions of 
the city, many of the cross streets are almost on a 
level. Although there are some other streets parallel, 
or nearly so, to Broadway, the cross streets are often 
neither straight nor at equal distances, presenting but 
very little regularity. In the new portion of the city 
the streets are straight and regular. 

William Penn was the founder of Philadelphia, and 
before the building of that city was commenced, a 
regular plan had been suggested, which was after- 
wards strictly adhered to, and those that have con- 
tributed since his time towards making Philadelphia 
what it is at present, appear to have made no encroach- 
ments upon the regularity of the original plan. In 
most of the better order of streets, the buildings are 
more regular than in New York, and although the 
houses are neither large nor much ornamented, on the 
whole they present a highly respectable appearance. 
Except in a few public buildings, principally banking 
institutions, you see no marble fronts; but^the flights 
of steps in front of several of the best houses, as well 
as the door and window-sills, are of white or veined 
marble. The houses are mostly brick: a very few 
have stone fronts, and in both these large cities a few 
of the original wooden buildings are stUl visible. In 
one respect there is a resemblance between these rival 
cities — they are both built upon ground somewhat 
sloping, and between two rivers, though their respec- 
tive rivers have little resemblance. 



Philadelphia extends from the Delaware river on 
the east — ^which separatea it from New Jeney^^^ta 
the Schuylkill te the west, the distance between these 
rivers, across the eentre of the city, being nearly two 
miles* It is but for a moderate distance, however, 
and that in the middle of the city, that the ground 
adjoining the Schuylkill has yet been built upon, the 
great accumulation of building being on the side of 
the Delaware. Market-street, which extends in a 
direct line from river to river, is accounted the centr# 
of the city, the streets to the north and south of it 
being parallel thereto, while those running parallel to 
the rivers, cross it at right angles. Though the plan 
of this city is simple, yet it is interesting. All the 
streets running in a direction north and south ar« 
named according to their respective positions, in re« 
gard to their distance from the rivers. Thus on the 
side of the city adjacent to the Delaware— excepting 
the range of warehouses, and the street in their rear^ 
which, significantly enough, is named Water- street, 
— ^they are called Wr*<-street, (or front,) Seeond-ntrtet, 
T^irtf-street, he, np to Ti&tWfeiiM- street, that being 
the adjoining one to a broad avenue, running along 
the centre or ton of the ridge. All these streets 
necessarily crosf afarket^street and the streets paral- 
lel to it, the variouf sections lying north or south of 
Market-street h^ng named accordingly; those towards 
the north being named North Third-street, North 
Fourth-street, &c., while the contrary sections have 
South appended to them, and are known as South . 
Fourth-street, South Fifth-street, &c. Perhaps to 
have followed out the simplicity of this plan the 
streets crossing east and Ufe$t should have been 
named after the letters of the alphabet, but in that 
case an inconvehience might have occurred when the 
number of streets exceeded the letters in the alpha* 
bet At present the principal streets, ninning east 
and west, are named after the various sorts of indige. 
nous trees common to Pennsylvania. Thus there is 
Chestnut-street, Pine-street, Mulberry-street, Locust- 
street, &c. But of late years there seems to have been 
some change of taste in the naming of their streets, 
or else they have outrun their wooden names, since we 
find many of the new streets evidently named agree* 
ably to some whim or caprice, and many others after 
individuals, the original owners of the property, or 
those whose names are most prjpular amongst the 
American population. 

While the city has been gradually extending in 
various directions, several villages once quite dlstinet 
from it (as was formerly the case with many villages 
now swallowed up by London) are now included 
within what may reasonably be considered its present 
limits ; but the growth towards the north has some- 
what exceeded that towards the south. The blocks 
of buildings formed by the streets crossing each other 
at right angles are called " squares.*' Hence a stranger 
who has been accustomed to the o|>en areas of our 
own squares is occasionally not a little puzxled when 
he finds it necessary to inquire the way, or the dis- 
tance to such <Mr such a place t for where it is intended 
to define the route very particularly the party 
inquired of will direct him along such a street, a cer- 
tain number of " squares," (not so many minutes* walk, 
or the fractional parts of a mile,) and then turn to the 
right or the left, as the case may happen to be, when 
a certain number of squares more will bring him to 
the place be inquired for. Should he ask for an 
explanation respecting the nam$» of the squares he 
would be surprised to find that nothing had been 
meant except the blockt of buildings l^tween the 
several cross streets. 

Owing to its inland situation Philadelphia is not so 
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agreeably refreshed with sea breezes as New York 
during the summer season; the distance from the sea 
at the entrance of Delaware Bay being nearly 90 
miles. It is, however, generally considered the more 
healthy city of the twoj which in some measure may 
be owing to its streets being more open and cleanly, 
since the streets in New York bordering on the East 
River, at least that portion of them inhabited by low 
Irish and coloured people, are usually in a disgusting 
and filthy condition. But most of the large Ameri: 
can towns are more or less unhealthy during the 
latter part of the warm season, which needs no other 
proof than a reference to the bills of mortality, and 
to the prevailing custom of removing to more 
salubrious situations during the hot weather by all 
who possess the means and whose presence can possi- 
bly be dispensed with in their callings or professions. 

The river Delaware is fully a mile in width in front 
of the city, whither ships of the largest size can come 
close up to the quay to load and unload j but owing 
to a bar, and the exposed situation of Uie entrance 
into the bay, Philadelphia has been considered neither 
a safe port, nor one easy of access. Moreover, the 
channel of the river is winding, so that it used some- 
times to occupy several days to complete the voyage 
after entering within the capes of the Delaware. This 
species of delay, however, has been partially remedied 
by the introduction of steam-boats, the application of 
which however is attended with considerable expense. 
Severe frosts occasionally interrupt the navigation of 
the Delaware for several weeks j but severe indeed 
must be the season that materially affacU the Bay of 
New York* The approaches to both cities are 
strongly fortified. 

The Schuylkill is a much smaller river than the Dela- 
ware ^ and though its channel is of considerable depth 
from where it enters its sister river (four miles below 
the city), still it is comparatively little used for ship- 
ping purposes. Immediately above the city its 
banks attain a considerable elevation, affording beauti- 
ful views, some of which are highly picturesque. By 
means of a lofty dam thrown across this river, a con- 
aiderable head of water is obtained, and powerful 
machinery employed in forcing the water through the 
spacious pipes to the top oi the lofty bank where it is 
received into a capacious reservoir from whence it is 
conveyed to various parts of the city. The Fhila- 
delphians are very proud of their water works ; nor 
do they n^lect to let their neighbours of New York 
hear of their superior supply of this necessary of 
life. It must be admitted that New York is but 
indifferently supplied with good water; for neither 
that yielded by the generality of pumps, nor that 
kept in tanks, is of a good quality ; the only really 
pure water to be met with during the summer is what 
is brought by water-carts from a spring at a con- 
siderable distance, and handled about the streets and 
sold by the gallon. But the rivalry of these two 
cities extends to things edible, as well as to matters 
local and commercial, the prejudices of the parties 
being often carried to extravagant lengths — ^lengths 
occasionally assuming the ridiculous. 

In consequence of the colony of Pennsylvania 
liaving been founded by William Penn and his 
followers, Philadelphia is not unfrequently denomina- 
ted " the city of the Quakers;" and although the popu- 
lation at present comprises religious' sects of various 
denominations, the Quakers, as to number, rank 
in the third or fourth order, but as regards wealth 
and respectability they are second to none. 

For some time Philadelphia was considered as the 
capital of the United States, and the National Con- 
gresa wm held here until the year 1800; when. 



agreeably to an Act of Congress passed eight years 
before, the government and the national legislative 
bodies removed to the City of Washington. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years the jnter* 
nal improvements with which Philadelphia is connec* 
ted or interested in, have been carried to a very great 
extent; a few of the leading ones may be enumerated* 
Several years ago a rapid communication with New 
York was completed — being partly by steam- boat 
and partly by railway; the distance between those 
cities, by the old route, was ninety-six miles. The 
Delaware river has been rendered navigable nearly 
to its source — ^partly by improving the channel, and 
partly by opening canals to avoid the more formi- 
dable obstructions of the river. A canal has also 
been opened along the entire length of the valley of 
the Schuylkill, and another from the Delaware to the 
mountain region in the interior of the state; so that 
through these channels the city is not only supplied 
with an abundance of coal, but also with the produce 
of the country. Both a canal and a mlroad have 
been made between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, affording convenient and expeditious commu^ 
ni cations between this city and Baltimore, — and 
thence by railroad to Washington City. But thd 
greatest of these public works is the communication 
partly by railroad, and partly by canal, between this 
city and Pittsburgh on the Ohio,— -from whence there 
is a steam-boat communication with the entire valley 
of the Mississippi. This route passes over the Alle- 
ghany mountains; the whole distance to Pittsburg 
being considerably over 300 mUes. 

With all these advantages, (and several others not 
enumerated) still Philadelphia cannot successfully 
compete with its formidable rival, although they un-« 
doubtediy very much tend to add to both its trade 
and resources. 

The commercial importance of New York is by ntf 
means derived exclusively from its advantageous posi- 
tion as a sea-port ; since^ besides its natural advan*« 
tages, it at present enjoys the privilege of vast in- 
ternal improvements. 

Besides that fine navigable stream, the Hudson, 
which stretches northward into the very heart of this 
fine and large state,— there are canals communicating 
with the lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain, and 
thence with the river St. Lawrence and both the 
Canadas. Some of the canals are connected with 
water communications passing through the states of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and thenceforward to " the 
Far West." By these means the productions of 
extensive regions, far into the interior, are brought 
to New York, to be exported or consumed as th^ 
case may be; and in return large quantities of 
merchandize are supplied to the inhabitants of the 
inland towns and cities, as well as to many a far-dis- 
tant settlement. But there are various other works of 
general improvement, two of which, and not the least 
important, are the Delaware and Hudson, and the 
Morristown canals. The first of these connects the 
Delaware and Hudson rivers, the latter the Delaware 
(near the mouth of the Lehigh) and the Passaic river, 
and consequently with the Bay of New York. By 
these channels large quantities of coal find their way 
to this city ; much of which is re- shipped and sent to 
various parts of the Union. 

The steam-boats plying to and from New York are, 
probably, quit^ as numerous as those frequenting the 
waters of Old Father Thames. Besides the ferry-boats 
across the two rivers (all steamers, and no bridges) at 
the various ferries, there are vessels plying between this 
city and every sea-board town in the Eastern States ; 
as well as to every sea-port towards the south from 
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bence to New Orleans on the Mississippi. Several of 
the boats frequenting the metropolitan rivers are 
splendid vessels, and elegantlf fitted up; but the most 
admired of them are scarcely such beautiful crafts as 
the North-river steamers. For besides the large size, 
and beautiful proportions of these vessels, no expense 
is spared in embellishing their cabins and dining 
rooms ; and in addition to those below deck, some of 
them are provided with handsome ilecAr-cabins, and 
over these again are galleries covered with tasteful 
awnings where the passengers may lounge or take ex- 
ercise, and enjoy at the same time the summer breeze 
that is scarcely perceptible in the lower parts of the 
vessels. 

• The most imposing view of New York is from the 
south. In sailing up the bay you have the islands — 
some of them fortified and garrisoned — in the fore- 
ground of tlie picture, the North and East rivers 
stretching off to the right and left ', while the city is 
seen somewhat indistinctly through '' the forest of 
masts/* and the various-coloured flags of all the com- 
msrcial nations under the sun ; the chief defect being 
that yon behold the narrow end of the city, conse- 
quently leaving too 'much of the picture to be com- 
pleted by an effort of the imagination: From the 
lofty heights of Long Island, near Brooklyn (which 
by-the-by is a respectable-sized city already), there is 
an extensive view of New York across East River j but 
from thence you look too much directly at the broad 
side of it, although some of the islands on the left are 
embraced in this view. 

The city of Philadelphia is seen to the greatest 
advantage by the traveller who approaches it from 
Trenton or Bordentown, by the route of the Delaware. 
For several miles before reaching the city, the banks 
of the river, particularly the right hand one, become 
both interesting and beautiful; while directly in front 
the buildings of the city are seen rising like an amphi- 
theatre in the distance, with a moderate amount of 
shipping in the fore-ground, but sufficient to give it a 
commercial character. For awhile you discover no 
outlet for the noble stream down which yon float, — 
but as you approach nearer the city you find that the 
river, inatead of continuing the same course, (which 
would take it directly through the heart of the city,) 
turns with a graceful sweep to the left, embracing a 
low grassy island, as it inclines to the flat shores of 
New Jersey. In this view of Philadelphia the 
ground ascends from the river just sufficiently to show 
the successive ranges of buildings rising one above 
the other 5 but there is but little diversity in the gene- 
ral appearance, there being but few edifices of an im- 
posing character, and but two steeples or towers worth 
notice are seen "pointing to the skies." In this 
respect the approach to New York has the advantage, 
for there five or six buildings of this character are 
embraced in a distant view of that city. 

• In the year 1810 those rival cities were nearly upon 
an equality as regards population ; for at that date 
the census gave New York a population of 96,000, 
and Philadelphia 92,000 inhabitants ; and taking into 
consideration the fact that in giving the population of 
the former city the whole of the inhabitants in the 
county of New York, that is, upon the island of Man- 
hattan, are embraced, — ^probably the number of souls 
actually in the city did not outnumber those of Phil- 
adelphia. In 1820, according to the census, the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia had only increased to 102,000, 
while that of its rival had nearly reached 124,000. But 
during the intervening period it should be borne in 
mind that there had been a war of two or three years* 
duration between the United States and Great Britain, 
by which, there can be no doubt^ the increase of 



population was very much retarded. In 1830 the 
population of New York was given at something over 
200,000; while that of Philadelphia (exclusive of two 
or three contiguous villages) was 111,000. In 1836 a 
committee of the council of New York estimated 
(but mark — ^it was but an estimate) the population at 
near 300,000; of the population of Philadelphia we 
have no returns of so recent a date, but the city has 
become considerably extended, and the number of 
inhabitants no doubt considerably increased, since the 
last census was taken. 



THE EMANCIPATION OF LUNATICS. 

Five and forty years ago, lunatics were enchained 
throughout Europe. Eighty lunatics at the Bic^tre, 
an asylum for insane persons at Paris, were unchained 
by Pinel, in 1794, and the general treatment was 
henceforth improved ; thongs and scourges were no 
longer delivered out to the keepers ; and the result 
was, that many before deemed incurable recovered, 
and that all the rest became quieter and more easily 
governed. France was the first nation to offer* the 
spectacle of nearly three thousand lunatics kept in 
confinement (in and near Paris) without chains, with- 
out blows, and without unkind treatment. Honour 
to Pinel ! who, first of all in Europe, raised his voice 
against these atrocities, and pointed out the excitements 
they produced, and contrasted them with the calm 
that ensued on kind and compassionate treatment. In 
England, and indeed throughout Europe, the same 
benign spirit has manifested itself, and America has 
practically enforced the same great lessons of philan- 
thropy. In Dr. Woodward's elaborate Report of the 
St&te Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, United States, 
it is said that of 230 patients, only one was, at the 
time of the inquiry, in personal restraint, and that 
under a system of leniency,'' the furious and violent 
had become docile and quiet ; the filthy and degraded, 
cleanly and respectful.*' 

The claims of the insane on their happier fellow-crea- 
tures are many and sacred. The effects of the varied 
forms of misery, of privation and neglect, of abandon- 
ment, physical and moral, are concentrated in the mad- 
house. Poverty there has done its worst : and man is 
reduced to a state from which, too often, there is no re- 
lief but death. It may be thought that madness, like 
death, knocks alike at the palace-gate, and at the la- 
bourer's hovel ; but even more heavily and more darkly 
does the misery which it flings over devoted households 
fall on the poor. Sudden accidents come upon the 
working-man, too, in which a fall, a blow, a wound, 
immediately injures the brain, and incapacitates the 
honest labourer, yet in the prime of life, from all 
future profitable work : and who can see and talk to 
this victim of calamity, in the quiet moments and in- 
tervals of his malady, when his anxious thoughts 
turn with honest faith to his home, to his wife, to his 
children, without commiserating that ruined humble 
household : not forgotten, but no longer supported 
and defended by the unfortunate husband and father, 
who must linger out his life in an asylum! 

Insanity appeals to the heart on every side, and 
happily, every act of benevolence produces its palpa- 
ble good ; under kind management hope revives, even 
in the cell, and on the bed of straw, and smiles relight 
the faces of those before forlorn and dead to every 
joy: by soothing care the frantic outrage of the 
maniac is abated, and the unspeakable wretchedness 
of the melancholic diminished. Every word, every 
look of kindness, finds its way to some pained heart, 
and does its blessed office. The great end, too, of all 
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these exertions, — ^the. restoration of. mental power, is 
infinitely noble. The physician feels that to restore 
health of body is an elevated art, the value of which 
those best can appreciate who have ever wanted the 
blessing. The art of the mental physician is to restore 
alacrity of attention, readiness of memory, warmth of 
imagination, accuracy of judgment, and the power to 
will and to do ; the loss of all which is the most 
grievous part of sickness. 

These principles are yet of recent acknowledgment, 
but of stability and truth ; the blessed product of 
that enlightened and universal charity which, although 
it has not yet flourished equally in every age and clime, 
has its imperishable root in Christian institutions. 
[Abridged from the BHtish and Fortign Medical Hevitw.^ 



COURTESY. 

AN ATnENIAN flTOHY. 



In Athens, crc its sun of fame had set, 

Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met, 

(Intent for ever upon something new,) 

The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 

>Lo, where the wide extended Circus spreads. 
In gallericd ranks, its sea of living heads, — 
Banged in close order, rising row on row ; 
—The void arena claims the space below. 
; The seats were filled. But ere the shows began, 
A stranger entered : 'twas an aged man. 
And while he sought a place with aspect mild. 
The poyshed young Athenians sat and smiled; 
Eyed his confusion with a sidelong glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 

Oh ! for a burning blush of deeper hue. 
To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew, 
now poor the produce of fair Learning's tree. 
That bears no fruits of sweet Humility I 
The growth of arts and sciences how vain, 
In hearts that feel not for another's pain ! 

Not so the Spartan youth, whose simpler school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 
Of kindness! and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to DispUy — Performance to a Word. 

They in the Cirque had their appointed place, 
Apart from Attica*8 distinguished race. 
And rose with one accord, intent to prove 
To honoured age their duty and their love. 
Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume. 
Till that old man found due and fitting room. 

Then came the sentence of Reproof and Praiso, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days. 
For standing forth amidst the assembled crowd, 
Tjie venerable stranger cried aloud ; 

*' Th* Athenians learn their duty weU : but lo! 
Tlie Spartans practise what th' Athenians know 1^* 
The words wore good ; and, in a virtuous cause, 
They justly earned a nation's glad applause. 
Bnt we have snrer words of precept given. 
In God's own Book — tiie words that came from heaven: 
" Be kind*." *' Be courteous! .*' "Be all honour shown J." 
^ Seek othera' welfare rather than thine own§." 

M. 
* Eph iv. 32 t 1 Pet. iii. 8. t Horn. »ii. 10 & xiii. 7. 
§ 1 Cor. X. 24. 



MATERIALS FOR THE TOILETTE. 
No, IX. 

On PsRFtJMES. 

In our last paper we spoke of cosmetics, as being, in 
the opinion of many persons, necessary appendages to 
the toilette. We now proceed to treat of some of the 
perfumes which have become so universal and indis- 
pensable amongst us. Traces of their early use, both 
in religious worship and in ordinary life, may be dis« 
covered in the sacred Scriptures, and the classing 
together of " gold frankincense, and myrrh/' as the 



precious gifts of the Eastern sages on the birth of our 
Lord, is sufficient to prove the high estimation in 
which they were held at that time. 

Among the Greeks the use of perfumes was, in some 
measure, restricted by their laws, and they deemed it 
effeminate and luxurious to employ them. In the 
primitive ages there were no sacrifices offered to their 
gods, in which odoriferous trees and herbs did not 
largely enter. In later ages, the offering commonly 
consisted of frankincense, or some perfumes, but it 
was a long time before frankincense was used ; in th$! 
Trojan war it was unknown, and instead of it the 
Greeks offered cedar and citron. The Spartans were 
not allowed to use baths and perfumed ointments^ 
except on particular days of the year, for the river 
Eurotas was expected to supply the place of the 
former, and exercise that of the latter. The Greeks 
were in the habit of perfuming their wine with myrrh, 
origanum, aromatics, fruits, and flowers. 

The use of perfumes was carried to greater excess 
among the Romans; the stores of Arabia were ex- 
hausted through the extravagance of some of the 
emperors, and even among the soldiery the most 
ridiculous care was bestowed on the perfuming of 
their persons, their standards, ensigns, &c. Perfumes 
were also largely employed in their funeral rites. The 
pile on which the body of the deceased was laid, re- 
sembled an altar, except that it was much higher. 
There were four compartments rising above each 
other. The lowest contained straw; the second from 
the ground, flowers ; the third, aromatic herbs and 
other odoriferous things; the fourth, or highest, the 
most precious clothes of the deceased. Liquors, 
ohitments, and herbs of the choicest description, 
were likewise thrown on the corpse. 

Great importance and many virtues are ascribed to 
perfumes by oftr old herbalists, such as clearing the 
brain, enlivening the spirits, &c., and there can be no 
doubt that in many cases and constitutions, the 
fragrance of peculiar plants may have a cheering and 
refreshing effect. In close and confined situations, 
however, they may be expected to produce a contrary 
result, for abundant ventilation and perfect cleanliness 
are necessary to the wholesome and safe enjoyment 
of perfumes. 

The cheapness of our perfumery at the present day, 
allows the gratification derived from the use . of fra- 
grant, oils and essences, to be much more generally 
attained than it could have been in former times. 
Herbs, drugs, and flowers, arc made to yield their 
aromatic odours for our use. Among the former we 
may mention marjoram, sage, thyme, lavender, &e,, 
while of drugs, frankincense, mace, cloves, benzoin, 
storax, and many others, are held in great esteem. 
Orange -flowers, jonquils, jessamine, roses, violets, 
and other fragrant flowers, are also largely employed, 
and thus, by a judicious use of some of these various 
essences, we may impart to our dwellings or our dress, 
the delightful odours of our favourite flowers, at any 
period c^ the year* Otto of roses, which is the most 
costly of all the perfumes, and the most powerful, is 
made in India, and very highly esteemed. It is said 
that the genuine otto is not prepared by distillation, 
but by putting a quantity of carefully picked rose- 
leaves into a clean jar, or cask, with just enough water 
to cover them, and then setting the vessel in the sun 
for a few days. A scum forms on the surface of the 
water, which is removed by a piece of cotton,' and is 
the valuable otto itself. Rose-water is distilled from 
fresh rose leaves gathered in dry weather, and whea 
the flowers are in full perfection. The petals are care- 
fully separated from the stalks and calyxes, and if « 
very fragraiit water is required, the first product from 
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tbem should be returned to the still and half Its balk 
drawn over. Rose leaves may be preserved for dis- 
tillation by being salted 5 they will be found to retain 
their odour, and the water distilled from them will 
nearly equal that obtained from the fresh petals. If 
the bottles, in which rose-water is kept, are not per- 
fectly clean, it will turn sour, and indeed, with all 
precautions, it is very apt to do so. Some persons, 
on this account, have added a small quantity of spirit 
of wine for its preservation, but it is not desirable to 
do so, since the stimulating property thus Imparted, 
will render the rose water unfit for the use to which 
it is very frequently applied, namely, that of bathing 
the eyes. * 

The essential oil of lavender constitutes a most 
agreeable perfume. The best is obtained by distilla- 
tion of the flowers of the plant : where the leaves and 
stalks are added, the quality is inferior. Lavender 
water, as it is generally prepared, is not a distilled 
spirit, but an alcoholic solution of oil of lavender, to 
which other scents are occasionally added. 

The essential oil of orange-flowers is a very fine, 
delicate, and expensive perfume, often adulterated 
with inferior matters. 

The essential oils of bergamot, orange, and lemon, 
are obtained by expression from the peel. The ber- 
gamot is a fruit resembling both the orange and 
lemon, but it is of a larger size than either, and pro- 
duces an abundance of oil. 

The oils of jasmin and tuberose are of so delicate a 
nature, as to be impaired by the most careful distilla- 
tion. The perfumes of these flowers are, therefore, 
obtained from them by steeping the blossoms in per- 
fectly inodorous fixed oil, which becomes imbued with 
their fragrance, and from which the odour may be 
transferred to alcohol, so as to form a spiritaous 
essence. The essence of jasmin forms a much more 
pleasing perfume when mixed with other substances, 
than when used alone. Several of the perfumes here 
mentioned, enter into the composition of the much- 
admired £au de Cologne. The following recipe may 
be acceptable to such persons as feel disposed to pre- 
pare an imitation of it for their own use. Take an ounce 
of each of the following essences ; bergamot, lemon- 
peel, lavender, and orange flower, half an ounce of 
essence of cinnamon, fifteen ounces of spirit of rose- 
mary, the same quantity of spirituous water of melisse, 
with seven pints and a half of alcohol. Mix the whole 
together, and let the mixture stand for a fortnight. 
Then pour it into a glass retort, the body of which 
IS immersed in boiling water, contained in a vessel 
placed over a lamp, while the beak is introduced into 
a glass reservoir. By keeping the water to the boiling 
point, the mixture in the retort will distil over into 
the receiver, which should be kept cold by being 
covered over with wet cloths. In this manner will be 
obtained a good substitute for £au de Cologne, whieh 
in its pure and genuine state, is manufactured at one 
place only in the world, and that is Cologne, as the 
name of the water implies. The process by which 
the genuine article is made, still remains secret, 
although the principal ingredients employed have been 
discovered by analysis. There are three animal sub- 
stances which greatly improve and strengthen other 
perfumes, though they are in themselves of such a 
penetrating and overpowering odour, as to be scarcely 
endurable) these are musk, civet, and ambergris. 
Musk is a concrete substance obtained from the musk- 
deer of the East, and also from the musk-rat, a native 
of America. It is imported in the natural bags in 
which it is found in the animal, about the size of a 
pigeon's egg. Genuine musk, from China, is of the 
colour of an old brown nutmeg, rolled up in little 



round friable pills. The musk bags, however, are 
sometimes cut open before they lesrve China, part of 
the contents abstracted, and the deficiency made up 
with dried blood, rolled up^ into pills to imitate the 
true musk. Other musk dealers leave the bags in a 
damp place to increase their weight, and this injures 
the quality of the musk. It is sometimes greatly 
adulterated with spikenard, chocolate, aloes, nutmeg, 
storax, &c. 

Ambergris comes from Holland, Africa, Brazil, and 
the East and West Indies, where it is found floating 
on the sea. It is an animal substance, supposed to 
be formed through disease, in the intestines of the 
spermaceti whale. That which is gray, very light, 
and easy to break, is the best. It is sold at an ex- 
tremely high price, and is therefore the more fre- 
quently adulterated, but persons having once become 
acquainted with its peculiar odour, will not easily be 
imposed upon, and by melting a small portion of the 
substance, they will find the odour emitted to be a 
sufficient test of its genuineness. An alcoholic solution 
of this substance, called essence of ambergris, is sold ' 
by perfumers, and when used in small quantities with 
other perfumes, it yields a delightful perfume. 

Civet is a fragrant substance procured from the 
civet cat. It is of a yellow colour and unctuous con- 
sistence, but becomes brown by keeping. The odour, 
like that of ambergris, is not fit to be used alone : 
with other perfumes it is exquisite. 

A small quantity of camphor greatly improves the 
fragrance of many perfumes, but either this, or the 
three last mentioned articles, will destroy the delicacy 
of the scent, if used in too great abundance. The 
usual method' of perfuming linen is to lay sweet bags 
in the drawers which contain it, and these may be 
filled with dried and pounded blossoms of any fragrant 
flowers, with the leaves of mint, balm, southernwood, 
ground ivy, laurel, hyssop, rosemary, marjoram, also 
dried and pounded spices reduced to a powder, orris 
root and fragrant balsams may be likewise added, 
and if agreeable to the taste of those who are to use 
the perfume, musk, civet, or ambergris, will give 
power and additional sweetness to the whole. It is 
recommended that sleeping apartments and bed linen 
be .never perfumed, for owing to the comparative want 
of ventilation in those rooms, the practice is likely to 
prove injurious. 

We have thus described a few of the favourite per « 
fumes, but we are not by any means disposed to 
recommend a constant use of them ; on the contrary, 
we may venture to say that persons who waft around 
them at every step, a degree of fragrance which 

Makes some sick, and others ^ la morl*, 
have forgotten the legitimate use of perfumes, and 
while they may be gratifying their own sense of smell, 
they show little consideration for those whose more 
delicate nerves can ill support such a tide of sweetness. 
Leaving it then to the taste and judgment of our 
readers to make a moderate and proper use of per- 
fumes, as well as of the other materials for the toilette, 
and recommending them to abHdge, as far as is con- 
sistent with neatness and propriety, the time devoted 
to the decoration of the person, in order that they 
may gain time for the adorning of the nobler mind 
we conclude the present series of papers. 

* CoWPERi 



DuBLS are but illustrious murders. It is an imperious 
crime, which triumphs both over public revenge and 
private virtue, and tramples boldly upon the laws of the 
nation, and the life of our enemy. Courage thinks lav 
here to be but pedantry, and honour persuades men that 
obedience here is oowardice.— Macxlbnzib, 
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GALLANT EXPLOIT IN 1745. 
About twenty years ago, a venerable and hale-looking 
peasant who could remember the irruption of the 
Jacobite clans in 1745, was fond of basking in the 
sun and, with the garrulity natural to old age, rela- 
ting anecdotes of old times to such listeners as he 
could find in the gardens of his native parish, Cra- 
mond, situated on the firth of Forth about five miles 
t&orth-west from Edinburgh. He said he was a 
"callant" that is, stripling, when the Highlanders 
crossed the country on their way to the Scotch 
metropolis, which, with the exception of the castle, 
surrendered at their approach. His father occupied 
at that time one of those small holdings, then so 
common, but which are now merged in the extensive 
parks and farms which now distinguish the Lothians, 
The invaders, he said, were an ill-clad and half-starved- 
looking, but by no means ferocious soldiery ^ and, as a 
specimen of their manners, he related that a party of 
them happening to pass his father's door as his mother 
^vas busy at the chum, they entered, making signs 
for food and chattering Gaelic, and unceremoniously 
helping themselves to spoons, emptied the contents 
of the churn into their own stomachs. A pair of 
new Sunday shoes was also taken from a shelf, but 
on the principle that exchange was no robbery, a 
a pair of well-worn brogueSt shoes rudely made of un- 
tanned hide, was left instead. 

But what the old man was fondest of telling was 
an exploit which gave no small proof of the courage 
and military skill of the young farmers of the parish. 
The *' Pretender " before leaving Edinburgh on his 
romantic expedition into Derbyshire, wanted to in- 
crease his cavalry, and with this view sent parties, 
consisting chiefly of officers, to levy horses in the 
country round his head-quarters. One such party 
had arrived at Gramond, and had collected the best 
horses in the parish at a large square house in the 
centre of the village, into which they then went them- 
selves to repair the fatigues of their search with a 
substantial dinner and probably somewhat over- 
copious potations. Meanwhile the young farmers 
were resolved that their best horses should not be 
taken away without an attempt at rescue. 

The neighbourhood was by no means so favourable 
then as it is now, for the execution of such a project. 
It was then generally marked by the bareness which 
Dr. Johnson has done so much good to Scotland by 
satiriziog. What is now the richlv wooded-domain 
of Dalmeny Park, was then divided into about forty 
farms each distinguished by a few old trees. Bam- 
bougie Castle, an ancient seat of the Mowbrays, once a 
powerful family in those narts, stood out in grim and 
lonely grandeur, approached by bng avenues of oak 
now exhibiting symptoms of decay, and surrounded 
on three of its sides b^ a vast beach of dazzling bright- 
ness, from the quantity of minute bivalve sl^lls cast 
upon it by the tide. Mnirhouse, on the other side of 
the Almond, a beautiful stream which nearly bisects 
the parish, was then, as its name Imports, a house on 
a moor, though now embosomed amid large and thri- 
ving trees and the richest cultivation. On the whole, 
instead of the leafy luxuriance which has been poured 
over the landscape by the hand of modem improve- 
ment, there was then so little cover to conceal the 
approach of an assailing party, that the Highlanders 
enjoyed their good cheer without the least apprehen- 
sion of being interrupted. Bare, however, as the 
neighbourhood was, one spot presented an advantage 
of which the rescuing party speedily availed them- 
selves. The precipitous banks of the Almond were 
then as now fringed and tufted with trees and bushes, 
among which the gallant farmers contrived to muster 



with what arms they could find, and sallying out 
from this rendezvous, they at once surrounded the 
house where the partisans of a dynasty for which 
they had no affection, were securely regaling them- 
selves. So complete was their success that they dis- 
armed and made prisoners of the whole party, sent 
them off in boats to his Majesty's sloop of war, the 
Fox, then lying in the Firth, and left not a man to 
return to Edinburgh and relate the mishap that had 
befallen the expe<ntion. The horses were of course 
rccovered« ^ 



SARLT G&AT RAIR8. 
O'eb my head, e'er yet a boy, 

Gare has thrown an early snow ; 
Care, begone t a steady joy 

SooOies the heart that beats below. 
Thus, though Alpine tops retain 

Endlees winter^s hoary wreath ; 
Vines, and fields of golden grain. 

Cheer the happy sons beneath. Paxaoss, 

What can limit the excursive flight of human curioMty 7 
It dives into the bowels of the earth, explores the mine, 
and speculates on the formation of the world itself. The 
sea forms no obstacle to its career. It visits the equator 
and the poles, and circumnavigates the globe. Nor does 
it take a cursory lligbt only, which seems merely to 
measure space, — it pauses to meditate and to inquire. There 
is not an animal that traverses tbe desert, there is not an 
insect that crawls on the ground, there is not a flower that 
blooms in the air, there is not a stone cast carelessly along 
our path, but it stops, and interrogates, and forces to 
declare its nature. You behold it scaling the heavens, 
measuring the magnitudes and distances of the celestial 
bodies, and even determining their weight. In short, every 
sound, every motion, every attitude attracts its attention. 
And shall man, while he thus casts an inquisitive eye on 
every thing around him, be incurious only about himself? 
Shall the lord of the lower world busy himself in acquiring 
a knowledge of the properties, habits, and functions of the 
beasts which perish, while he is careless about the qualities 
of that superior mind which has elevated him to the rank 
of their master, and which betokens a dignity and a de* 
stination far beyond the limits of their nature? Shall he 
immerse himself in the contemplation of corporeal beings, 
and never onoe inquire into the operations of that finer 
spirit which actuates himself, and makes him to be what 
he is? — Young. 



WILD BEAST TAMERS. 

Thb Van Ambnrghs of the present day are but dis- 
ciples of an old-established school : — the posterity of 
this " Belluari " of the ancients. According to Plioy*s 
report, there were men oi this craft who tamed wild 
beasts so effectually as to lead them about with gar- 
lands of fig-leaves ; and long before his time, as may 
be reasonably inferred from, antique sculptures, in 
which Bacchus is represented riding in cars drawn 
either by igers, leopards, or panthers, the art of disci- 
plining wild beasts must have been practised. One of 
the severest laws of Budhism enjoins its votaries '' to 
feed an old sick tiger with their own blood/' whence 
some have concluded, that the Indians were in the 
habit of domesticating that animal. There can be no 
doubt that the Mexican priests were masters of this 
craft, and took much pains to fling an air of mystery 
over their appliances : for this purpose they prepared 
an ointment, of which the ashes of poisonous reptiles 
were a constituent part, and burned it upon the altars 
dedicated to their idols; these ashes were finely 
powdered in a mortar, and mixed with tar, hemlock, 
tobacco, and other narcotic drugs. The compound 
3o obtained, endowed them, as they pretended, with 
the power of commanding lions and tigers to obey 
them. 
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In Africa, too, the taming of wild beasts has long 
been practised. The Emperor of Morocco has large 
open deas at Fez/ where tig^s and lions are 'tended 
by Jewish keepers, who ute nothing but a light cane 
to keep then under ; and the Pashas of Egypt have 
lions domesticated in their Harem, a splendid speci- 
men of which was presented to the King of France 
in June last by Mehemet Ali. The Duke de Choiseol,- 
minister to one of his predecessors, Louis the 
Fifteenth, had a favourite tiger-cat constantly in his 
cabinet^ and there have been remarkable instances 
in the Botanical Garden at Paris of the extent to 
which the power, assigned to man over the brute 
creation, may be carried. 

An instance of this kind occurred in 1801 with res- 
pect to a lion and lioness which had been sent as a 
present from the Bey of Constantine to the French 
sovereign. Cassal, their keeper, being absent from 
illness, they were committed to the care of one of his 
colleagues: the change did not appear to^afiiect the 
female, but her mate retired to the corner of his den, 
where he sullenly laid himself down, refusing his new. 
attendant's good offices, and by his low, suspicious 
growl giving him pretty plainly to understand that he 
would be glad to dispense with his attendance. He 
seemed to entertain the same feeling towards his con- 
sort; at least, he ceased to take any notice of her. 
There was an expression of uneasiness and suffering 
about the lion, which indicated that he was sick, and 
none dared approach him. Cassal at last recovered 
sufficiently to be enabled' to resume his duties, and 
being desirous to give his noble friend an agreeable sur- 
prise, crept softly up to the baris of his x;age and laid 
his face beside -them; as soon as the animal dis- 
covered him, he sprung from the back of the cage, 
stroked Cassal with his paws, licked his hands and 



face, and howled with delight. The lioness cf^ftiped 
equal joy at his return ; but the lion drove her back, 
angrily refusing W allow her to partake of the' man's 
caresses. Cassal, seeing that a contest was likely to 
ensue between the animals, entered their den, and 
having allayed their rage against one another, caressed 
and received their caresses by turns. He was accus- 
tomed to walk into their cage whenever he listed — 
speak to the male or female alternately with great 
kindness — flatter them by gentle arts, and stroke and 
kiss them by the mane or neck : at his command they 
would separate and each retire to the distinct apart- 
ments allotted to them in the den, or they would lie 
down on their backs, stretch out their paws, and allow 
him to show their immense claws to the bystanders,- 
or upon his giving them a sign they would instantly lie 
down upon their backs, throw out their paws, open 
their huge jaws wide and display their formidable 
masticators ; the only reward he bestowed upon them 
for their obedience being a permission to lick his 
hands. 

. Martin, too, was another famous tamer of wild 
beasts, and used to amuse his audience by driving 
tigers and lions to exasperation, and then showing 
how complete a mastery he had acquired over them 
even in their savage moments. This man had a 
young tiger, who used to skip about among the 
spectators, lick their hands, and play with a little 
girlof six years' old whom h6 br6ught'with him. He 
has escaped unscathed from his hazardous craft, and 
retired jnto domestic privacy upon its fruits. 

The feats of Van Amburgh, who was born at a 
little town in the county of Dbchess, Kentucky, in 
July, 18 11, are too fre^ in the recollection of most of 
our readers to need any narrative from us. S. 
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ZURICH, IN SWITZERLAND. 




ZURICH 



Zurich is the name of a town, and of a lake on the 
borders of which it is situated, in Switzerland, as 
also of the Canton which contains both the town and 
the lake. 

The Canton of Zurich is at the north-west part of 
Switzerland, and adjoins the Duchy of Baden: it 
contains about a thousand square miles, and a quarter 
of a million inhabitants. Its surface presents a plea- 
sant alternation of hill and valley ; but not many of 
those magnificent scenes which distinguish many parts 
of Switzerland. The climate is mild, and the soil fer- 
tile and well cultivated. Rich pastures and extensive 
orphards abound^ together with fine tracts of wooded 
country. Corn, wine, cattle, butter, cheese, cotton, 
silk, linen, woollen, and leather, are the chief pro- 
ducts, agricultural and manufacturing. The inhabit- 
ants are of German origin, and, with the exception 
of two societies, are Calvinists. The Government was 
formerly a mixture of the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic; but it was remodelled in 1831, by which the 
legislative power was vested in a council of two 
hundred and twelve members, twenty five of whom 
formed an executive council, and court of final appeal. 
Large estates are sometimes to be bought; but 
smaller ones very rarely, because every one in 
possession of a few acres of land, hopes some day or 
other to build a house upon his property. A tenth 
of the produce is claimed by the government in the 
form of taxes. In this Canton, as well as in some 
others in Switzerland, every individual is obliged by 
law to insure his house ; the sum paid for which is, 
however, very trifling, — ten shillings for one thousand 
pounds. 

The Lake of Zurich is one of the most picturesque 
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and beautiful in Switzerland. It extends, hi the form 
of a crescent, chiefly through the Canton of Zurich, but 
partly also between those of Schweitz and Su Gall* 
It is divided into two parts by the Strait of Rappers* 
wyl, a quarter of a mile over, crossed by a bridge : in 
other places the breadth varies to nearly five miles; 
and the length is about thirty. The lake is sur- 
rounded by a populous and well cultivated country, 
and the pipspects on its banks are richly varied. 
Behind and above the hills which enclose it, loftier 
summits rise gradually higher and higher, till the eye 
finally rests on the glaciers of.Glarus, Schweitz, and 
the Grisons. The lake, for several hundred yards from 
its banks, is seldom more than from six to twelve 
feet deep: it teems with fish, which, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the water, are seen in all their 
number and variety. The Lake of Zurich has been 
termed the Winandermere of Switzerland. 

The town of Zurich is one of the most important 
in Switzerland. It is situated on the river Limmat, 
at the north extremity of the lake> and in a narrow 
valley between hills; its distance from Constance 
being 36 miles, and from Berne 55. Its situation is 
exceedingly pleasing, although the houses of the 
town itself are old-fashioned. Few places of the size 
of Zurich, and of its limited population (14,000), 
have surpassed it in the cultivation of literature. 
For five centuries it has been a town of literary dis« 
tinction, and has numbered among its natives the 
names of Conrad Gesner, Solomon Gesner (the 
author of the Death of Abel), John James Gesner, 
Lavater, Hirzel, and Pestalozzi. The city library cou' 
tains as many as seventy thousand volumes, as weU 
Its portraits of all the chief magistrates of the place, 
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Among other public btiildingfl in the place wre, a 
achoel for deaf and damb^ a scho<A for the bliod^ a 
society of j)hysic8^ economics^ and natural history, a 
military school^ a medical seminaiy, &c. The tower 
of WeUenberg is situated in the middle of the river 
Limmat, and is used as a felons* prison : in former 
times it enclosed within its walls, the Count Hans de 
Habsbourgh, the Count of Rapperschwyl, and many 
other important state prisoners. There is an academy 
of artists ; an academy of music; a society called the 
Srwiss Society of Public Utility; and several schools 
for teaching languages. There are. two newspapers 
published in Zurich, one appearing weekly, the other 
twice a week; and there is also a monthly literary 
journal. 

Almost every town and city has some record of 
by-gone days which is cherished by the inhabitants, 
and shown to visitors as the " lion " of the place. 
One such lion at Zurich is the bow of William Tell. 
A recent tourist says :— 

Among other, plaoes pointed out to strangers as worthy 
of notice, I visited the Arsenal, where one may receive a 
lesson of humility, in attempting to wield the swords, and 
to carry the armour, borne by the warriors of other days. 
I of course handled the how said to be the bow of William 
Tell ; and the identical arrow that pierced the apple is also 
shown. I cannot conceive of what materials the sinews of 
that distinguished patriot were made ; for the degenerate 
men of our time are obliged to use a machine, with the power 
of the lever, to draw the cord even half way to the point at 
which the arrow is discharged. There is a vast collection 
of ancient armour preserved, and modern equipments for 
more than all the able-bodied men in the Canton. 

In the cultivation of their land, the inhabitants of 
Zurich are spoken of in high terms by travellers. 
It is Impossible to look at their fields, gardens, hedges, 
trees, flowers, or domestic vegetables without per- 
ceiving proofs of the extreme care and industry that 
are bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil. If, for 
example, a path leads through or by the side of a field 
of grain, the corn is not, as in England, permitted to 
hang over the path, exposed to be pulled up or 
trodden down by every passer by : it is everywhere 
bounded by a fence ; stakes are placed at intervals of 
about a yard, and boughs of trees are passed longitu- 
dinally between them. In the gardens, which around 
Zurich are extremely large, the most punctilious care 
is* evinced in every production that grows. The 
vegetables are planted with great accuracy; and 
neither weeds nor stones are to be seen among them. 
Plants are not earthed up, as with us, but are planted 
in a small hollow, into each of which a little manure is 
put, and each' plant is watered daily. Where seeds 
are sown, the earth directly above is broken into the 
finest powder. Every shrub, every flower, is tied to 
ft stake, and where there is wall fruit, a trellice is 
erected against the wall, to which the boughs are 
fastened. 

Zurich is an exceedingly industrious place. The 
field labourer frequently works from four in the 
morning till eight in the evening; and the towus- 
people also seem to care very little about amuse- 
ments ; for there is neither theatre, public concerts, 
nor balls : indeed dancing, from what certainly 
appears an ultra solicitude for the preservation of 
morals, is not permitted in any part of the Canton, 
unless by special permission of the government ; and 
this is almost always refused. In order that the 
pleasure of a dance may be enjoyed without incurring 
certain penalties, a given number of persons must 
subscribe a paper declaratory of their intentions. 
This is banded to the council ; and it is for them to 
decide whether or no it shall be granted ; but it is 
said that a refusal is generally the result But 



although there is little of what we call public amuse- 
ment, there is a good deal of visiting among the in- 
habitants; consisting either of dinner parties, to 
which relations only are invited, and which take place 
at stated times in each other's houses; or else of 
soirees, which have, however, a different character from 
similar meetings in France and England, for while 
there is tea and talk for the ladies, there is tobacco 
and talk for the gentlemen, as the two sexes do not 
mingle together on such occasions. 

One favourite pursuit of the Zurichers is, after 
having earned a fortune by industry, to build a 
country-house on the borders of the lake. Most of 
the villas which adorn the lake, and which exceed in 
number and beauty those surrounding any other of 
the Swiss lakes, are erected as pleasure-houses by the 
townspeople. The suburbs also, on every side of the 
town, are studded with handsome residences. There 
are many pleasant promenades in the neighbourhood 
of the town ; one in particular called the walk of 
Gesner. 

The language spoken *at Zurich is a very imperfect 
patois, but good German is everywhere understood ; 
and the French and English languages also form part 
of a good education. It is melancholy, however to 
readers accustomed to the simple rites of the English 
Church, to think that such a beautiful spot should be 
the abode of superstition. There is, in the Canton of 
Schweitz, to the south of that of Zurich, a place 
called Binsiedeln, to which pilgrimages are made every 
year by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Switzer- 
land. Mr. Inglis, in his journey through Switzerland^ 
thus speaks of the first sight that met his eye on 
entering Zurich :— 

The quay of Zurich was crowded with a host of miserable 
looking beings, whose dress and aspect at once distinguished 
them R'om the inhabitants of the canton. They were mostly 
women; their hats were of bright yellow straw; their 
garments, a union of rags ; a scrip, with seemingly scanty 
provision, hung over the shoulder of each ; and in the hand 
of each was a rosary. Several boats were preparing to re- 
ceive them ; and they were soon, to the number of at least 
a hundred, disposed in the different boats, and were imme- 
diately rowed down the lake. These were pilgrims, — poor 
misguided, deceived pilgrims, — who were on their way to the 
church of our Lady, at Binsiedeln, in the canton of Schweitz, 
to pay their adoration to a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
ana to receive absolution. They had, manv of them, come 
from distant parts of France, Germany^ and even Belgium. 
They had left home and friends, and what to them were 
doubtless comforts, to journey upon foot some hundreds of 
miles, and to spend upon this pilgrimage the saving of 
years. Those nave a heavy account to answer, who have 
aided the delusion of these miserable devotees. 

Again, the same writer observes :-<— 

Scarcely a day passed while I resided at the lake-sidet 
upon which one or more boats were not seen filled with 
pilgrims on their way to Einsiedeln. A monstrous mutter- 
ing of prayer came over the water, according ill with the 
smiling scenery around, and the glorious sunshine that 
lighted them on their way, and in strange and disagreeable 
contrast with the Swiss echo-song which had just arisen 
from a boat freighted with light hearts, and with the notes 
of a sweet pipe floating from the opposite shore. Boats 
laden with pilgrims passed from, as well as to, Einsiedeln ; 
but the laugh and the jest, instead of the prayer, were 
heard among them ; for they had bowed at the shrine of our 
lady, and bad no more occasion for prayer ! 

It may not be out of place briefly to state the 
nature of this pilgrim -place. 

A church situated at the small village of Einsiedeln 
is said, by a bull published by Pope Leo VIII., to have 
been consecrated by God himself. The Bishop of 
Constance, in the year 948, was about to consecrate a 
chapel to the Virgin Mary, when he suddenly heard 
angels in the air chanting the very same prayer which 
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is chanted when bishops are accnitomed to consecrate 
cliTurches. The bishop thereupon lefused to conse* 
crate the chapel, at which the people were enraged, 
and while they were ezpostolating with him they heard 
a clear Toice sajring, "Cease, my brethren, it is divinely 
consecrated !" at which all the people manrelled, and 
"Were convinced. Snch is the legend promulgated by 
those in authority ; after which, " who can be sur- 
prised," as Mr. Inglis remarks, " that the credulous 
and ignorant should need little incitement to make a 
pilgrimage to Einsiedeln ?*' One thing is certain, that 
the convent and church at Einsiedeln are most mag* 
nificent, contrasting strangely with the mean hamlet 
in which they are situated. The convent is of the 
Benedictine order, with about fifty resident friars. 
The sleeping rooms of the brethren are comfortable, 
and simply fitted up with two chairs and a mattrass 
on a bedstead 5 but the eatizkg room is large and 
magnificent. 

The church of the convent is gorgeously decorated 
with gilding, paintings, marble, &c.}. there being not 
a foot of either walls or roof without some kind of 
adornment. But the great attraction of the church, 
that to which the devotees direct their wandering 
steps, is the Holy chapel, containing the miraculous 
image of the Virgin. The chapel is of black and 
gray marble, and stands within the church ; and in a 
niche in this chapel, erected for the purpose, is 
deposited the image; and at all hours of the 
day, from the earliest dawn till deep twilight, hun- 
dreds may at all times be seen prostrated before 
the iron gate, through which the devotee may catch a 
glimpse of the object of his pilgrimage. While Mr. 
Inglis was in the town, he saw a procession of the pil- 
grims. Preceded by banners, and the other emblems 
of the Romish church, and by all the inmates of the 
abbey, among whom appeared two friars of the order 
of Capuchins, with hair-shirts and sandals, were seen 
all the pilgrims then congregated at Einsiedeln. The 
men walked first two and two, and the women 
followed, the number of the whole being upwards of 
6000. After the procession had made a considerable 
circuit, it entered the church, where a discourse was 
preached by one of the Capuchins. 

The number of pilgrims who visited Einsiedeln 
are stated to have been, in 1617, 114,000; in 1821, 
124,000; in 1622, 132,000; in 1824, 150,000; in 1625, 
162,000; in 1828, 176,000. The revenues of the 
abbey are said to be very large; for, indepen- 
dently of the sums paid for masses, besides contri- 
butions of other kinds, they receive a large accession 
from the benedictions bestowed upon rosaries, crosses, 
and images. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
these are bought by the pilgrims, and are carried to 
the abb^, who, for the kiss bestowed upon each, 
receives one, two or more francs, according to the 
means of the possessor. Many of the pilgrims are 
the representatives of others, who, for various reasons, 
may n»t be able to attend in person at the shrine, and 
who therefore placed their offerings in the hands of 
their neighbours. Mr. Inglis, in another part of 
Switzerland, met with a woman whose reputation 
for sanctity was so great, that she had obtained the 
appointment of ' representative at the shrine of the 
Virgin at Einsiedeln, for all the wealthy people in the 
commune in which she lived ; she made four pilgrim- 
ages every year on their account. 

In the square in firont of the abbey booths are 
erected on every side, with shops full of a gaudy 
display of trinkets, rosaries, books, crucifixes, prints 
of saints, popes, martyrs, images of the. Virgin, and 
other emblems of the Romish church. These were 
all purchased in large numbers by the pilgrims. 



We cannot conclude this paper without expressing 
regret that so beautiful end luxuriant a land should 
be the scene of such mis-applied zeal, and mis-spent 
time and money. 

^ILL-0*-THE-WI8P. 

I HAD the pleasure of geeing that remarkable and interest- 
ing phenomenon called ignis fatuus or Will-o' -the-Wispt on 
the night of the 3l8t of December 1839, in two meadows 
and a stubble field, about a mile from Powick Village, near 
the Upton road. I had for several nights before been on the 
look out there for it, bat was told by the inhabitants of the 
house that previously to that night it was too cold. I noticed 
it from one of the upper windows intermittingly for about 
half-an-hour, between ten and eleven o'clock, at the distance 
of from one to two hundred yards off me. Sometimes it 
was only like a flash in the pan on the ground ; at other 
times it rose up several feet and fell to the earth, and 
became extinguished ; and many times it proceeded horizon- 
tally from fifty to one hundred yards with an undulating 
motion, like the flight of the laughing woodpecker, and 
about as rapid ; and once or twice it proceeded with consider** 
able rapidity in a straight line upon or close to the ground. 

The light of these ignesfatui was very clear and strong, 
much bluer than that of a candle, and very like that of an 
electric spark, and three or four of them looked larger and 
as bright as the star Sinus; of course they look dim when 
seen in ground fogs, but there was not any fog on the night 
in question ; there was however a muddv closeness in the 
atmosphere, and at the same time a considerable breeze from 
the south-west Those WilUo'-tke-wisps which shot hori- 
zontally invariably proceeded before the wind towards the 
north-east. 

On the day before, namely, the 30th of Dec, there was a 
white frost in the morning ; but as the sun rose behind a 
mantle of very red and beautifully stratified clouds, it rained 
heavily (as we anticipated) in the evening; and from this 
circumstance I judged that I should see the phenomenon 
in question on the next night, agreeably to all the evidence 
I had before collected upon that subject. 

On the night of the 1st Jan. 184o» I saw only a few flashes 
on the ground at the same place ; but on the next night (the 
wind still blowing from the south-west) I not only saw 
several ignesfatui rise up occasionally in the same locality 
many feet high, and fall again to the ground, but at about, 
eight o'clock two very beautiful ones rose together a little 
more than one hundred yards from me, and about fifty yards 
apart from each other. The one ascended several yards high, 
and then fell to the ground in the shape of an arch and 
vanished. The other proceeded in an horizontal direction 
for about fifty yards towards the north-east, in the same un- 
dulating and rapid manner as I have before described. I, 
and others immediately ran to the spot, but did not see any 
light during our stay there. Both these nights were star* 
light, with detached clouds, and, rather warm, but no fog. On 
the night of the Srd Jan. the atmesphere was occasionally 
thick, but there was not any wind or fog, nor the slightest 
appearance of the phenomenon. I did not observe any 
lightning during the whole of these obser\'ations, whicU 
were made \^ others of the house as well as myself. 

I am of opinion that these are electric meteors which rise 
in exhalations from out of the earth, particularly in the 
winter season, and that they occur principally if not entirely 
a day or two after considerable rain, and a change from a 
comparative cold to a comparative warm temperature. 

WLetttrfrotti Mr. J. Alubs, in »A« Worcufrihif ChronicU.I 

It is very remarkable that two favourite and ingenious 
apologues prevailed among the heathen philosophers of 
antiquity, both of them having reference to the introduction 
d evil by the aequisition of knowledge, and which would 
seem to have been suggested to their inventors by the 
scriptural narrative at the fall of our first parents. The 
beautiful fable of the guilty curiosity and subsequent 
wanderings of Psyche, until her final reconciliation with 
her divine husband ; and that of Prometheus, particularly as 
it is given in the terribly splendid drama of iE&chylus ; each 
of them dearly point to this important fact. If not actually 
derived from Scripture, they, at all events, show ^X ^*^^*' 
remarkable odincidenee with one another, and with tha 
Mosaic history, that the hypothesis to which they refer is a 
correct infeitDeei fffjBk. 0» philosophj of morals.— ►OHOT- 

TLBWORTH ^« ^ 
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THE HYDROSTATIC PRESS. 
There are but few principles in Mechanical Philo- 
sophy which have led to more valuable applications 
in the manufacturing arts than that fundamental law 
of Hyarostatics known as the epuil pressure of liquids 
in every direction. This at first sight may appear erro- 
neous, as we know that if water be contained in an 
open cup or basin. It presses downwards on the bottom 
of the vessel, but does not appear to press upwards, 
and therefore that the pressure is not equal in every 
direction. But this difficulty will disappear, when we 
consider the question in a more general point of view. 

A liquid holds a medium position between a solid 
and an air or gas. A solid is composed of particles 
clinging or cohering so closely together, that force of 
some kind is necessary to separate them. An air or 
gas, on the other hand, is composed of particles which 
have so little coherence, that in order to retain or keep 
them together, we must confine or press them : thus. 
If an ounce of air at the surface of the earth fill a cer- 
tain bulk, it will fill a larger bulk when at an elevation 
above the earth, because it is less confined or pressed 
by superincumbent air when it is thus elevated. 
The atonfis of air, in fact, repel one another. Water, 
and liquids generally, are formed of particles which 
have no repulsion, and scarcely any attraction, for one 
another, but they are free to move in every direction, 
by the slightest force. This is manifested in the sim- 
ple act of putting the finger into a vessel of water : 
no difficulty exists in so doings the particles of water, 
pressed b^ the finger, instantly yield, and diffuse 
themselves between and among the surrounding par- 
ticles, leaving room for the finger.- But here is deve- 
loped a most important truth, which is indeed the 
foundation of the whole science, — that although the 
particles are perfectly free to move among themselves, 
they are for all common results incompressible, that is, 
a given quantity of water can scarcely be compressed 
into a smaller bulk. This power of resisting compres- 
sion is so great that it required delicate experiments to 
determine whether water was not absolutely incom- 
pressible. Some experiments made by Mr. Perkins 
seemed to show, that when a small quantity of water 
was compressed by a power of thirteen hundred 
pounds, it was reduced ,Vth in bulk, that is, that that 
which before filled twenty-seven measures, now filled 
only twenty-six. But supposing the experiment to be 
correct, the compression is so very trifling, compared 
with the force employed, that it is scarcely incorrect, 
in common language, to call liquids incompressible. 

Let us now see what results will follow from these 
two properties : first, that the particles of a fluid move 
freely among one another; second, that they are, 
taken collectively, almost incompressible. So long as 
a fluid is contained in an open vessel, no pressure is 
perceptible but that resulting from gravity, which 
tends to confine the fluid to t^ bottom of the vessel. 
No upward pressure whatever is perceptible. But let 
the vessel be completely filled and firmly closed, and 
a new power is then just beginning to show itself. 
Suppose we have a cubical vessel, measuring one foot 
in every direction, closed on all sides, but having a 
square tube, an inch in diameter, inserted in the 
top. The vessel may be filled with water, by pouring 
it down this tube, and so long as the quantity of water 
is just within one cubic foot, the vessel will not be 
completely filled: there will be a little empty space 
jnst beneath the cover. Bat when once the cubic foot 
of water has been poured in, and the vessel is quite 
full, we have the first beginning of a pressure which 
will show itself upwards and sideways, as well as 
downwards. On pouring a little more water down the 
tube, the premrare instantly commences. The vessel 



will hold 12Xl2X12=sl721 cubic inches of water^ 
and no more, and if only one single inch above tbat 
quantity be poured down the tube it will remain in tbe 
tube. If we continue pouring water in the tube to the 
height of twelve inches, the refusal of the vessel to 
contain more than a given quantity still exists. We 
have not changed the quantity of water in the vessel, 
but have merely added to the height of that in the 
tube. 

But let us mark what other power is meanwhile 
brought into action. Is the water in the vessel in the 
same condition as before the additional water was 
poured into the tube ? Far from it : the quantity is the 
same, but every atom is as it were in a state of con- 
straint. That particular part of the vessel where tbe 
tube is fixed, has twelve inches more height of water 
than any other part. What is the consequence ? That 
the downward gravitating force is twice as much there 
as in any other part, and the lower particles of water 
have to bear the weight of those that are above them. 
But as the particles cannot be forced closer together, 
this additional pressure then directs itself laterally, be- 
cause as the particles are free to move among one 
another, they cannot and do not remain at rest, if 
there happen to be a pressure greater on one side of 
them than on another. Thus the pressure gets com- 
municated from particle to particle, until the whole 
body of water feels it: they all remain at the same 
mutual distances as before, but they all feel the effects 
of that pressure which the water in the tube makes in 
that of the vessel. 

Now the amount of this pressure leads to some very 
curious results. The particles forming every square 
inch in any part of the liquid are pressed, and press 
in their turn, with the same force as the water in the 
tube presses on that directly beneath it ; consequently 
the top and sides of the vessel are pressed in the 
same proportion ; or, every square inch of tile sur- 
face of the vessel experiences a bursting pressure, 
equal to the pressure of the water in the tube on tbat 
in the vessel. It is not difficult to determine what 
this pressure is -, for the downward pressure of the 
water in the tube is but another name for the weight 
of it : the water is twelve inches high and one inch 
in diameter; and the amonnt is therefore twelve 
cubic inches, which weigh about seven ounces. 
Every square inch of the vessel, therefore, is pressed 
outwards by a force of seven ounces, equal to 63 lbs. 
on each of the six surfaces forming the cubical vessel, 
or 378 lbs. in the whole. We hence see that the pres- 
sure, when viewed. in this light, is really very formid- 
able i and it is one of those examples of the law, 
which have led to its being called the Hydrostatic 
paradox : seven inches of water produce a pressure of 
378 lbs ! But the term paradox is not properly ap- 
plied here, since by tracing the operation of the law 
of equal pressure, we see how directly the effect just 
stated wiU follow from it :-— «qual pressure to equal 
surfaces does not seem paradoxical, and yet it is but * 
another way of expressing the result to which we have 
arrived. 

To trace all the effects of this important law on the 
equilibrium and pressure of liquids, would be to write 
a treatise on hydrostatics, since there is scarcely a 
fact in tbe whole science but what depends funda- 
mentally on the principle of equal pressure. We 
shall, on the present occasion, only speak of the 
method by which this principle is made available for 
the same purposes as a common screw-press, but to 
a much greater extent, and in a far more convenient 
way 

In the supposed case which' we have detailed above, 
each side of tlie vessel was pressed With a force of 
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63 lbs. i tbe top was therefore pressed upwards with 
that force. Now if there could be any contrivancef 
by which the top of the vessel would be moveable up- 
wards, without letting out the water, and if there 
were sixty pounds weight placed on the top, it would 
still be forced up because the pressure from within i» 
greater than that from without. Seven ounces of 
water in the tube would, therefore actually elevate 
60 lbs. weight. But in order to produce a pressure 
powerful enough to be available for many processes 
in the arts, either the size of the vessel must be much 
increased, the diameter of the tube much diminished, 
or the water made to stand higher in the tube. All 
these methods have some defects, and it is therefore 
important to avail ourselves of the fact, that pressure 
of any kind, acting on a small surface of the water in 
the vessel, will be felt equally at all other parts j so 
that seven ounces pressure, effected by a piston or any 
other means, would be as available as the water in the 
tube. As the kind of pressure induced by a forcing 
pump is very great, we have thus an almost unlimited 
Supply of power 




THE HYDROSTATIC PRESS. 

The reader will now be in a condition to under- 
stand the action of a hydrostatic press, of which a 
cut is here given, representing a vertical section of 
the instrument. At ▲ is a small cistern, or reservoir 
of water, into which dips the lower end of the pipe of 
a small forcing pump. This pipe may either have an 
open end, or, as in the figure, may have several small 
perforations, through which the water may flow from 
the cistern into the interior of the pipe. At the part 
of the pipe near b is a valve opening upwards^ and 
above that is a continuation of the pipe, with a solid 
piston working vertically in it. This piston is con- 
nected by its rod with a handle, which is worked in 
the usual manner of a pump. A lateral tube springs 
from the part betweea the valve and the piston^ and 



after bending upwards, terminates at the valve d. 
Above this is a hollow cylinder, with a solid piston 
working water-tight in it. This piston acts by the 
intervention of a shaft or pillar e, on a stout beam 
F, so that when the piston rises the beam or platform 
F rises also. 

These being the positions of the several parts, the 
action is as follows. The water is at the same height 
in the pipe as in the cistern. But on raising the 
small piston, the air contained between the two valves 
and the piston becomes rari^ed : the valve at b opens 
in order that the air may equalize itself throughout 
the tube^ and a little water rises in the tube. After a 
few strokes of the piston, the water has risen above 
the valve b, and fills the lateral pipe leading to D. 
The remarkable hydrostatic pressure now begins to 
show itself. On pressing 4own the piston again, the 
water cannot descend into the cistern, because the 
valve B opens only upwards : it therefore opens the 
valve D, and gets into the larger cylinder or pipe. A 
few more strokes of the piston brings the water in 
contact with the large piston in the cylinder : after 
this, every effort to press down the small piston, ope- 
rates in pressing up the larger one, and the amount of 
this upward pressure depends on the comparative 
dimensions of the two pistons. If the smaller one is 
one inch in diameter, and the larger six inches, it 
presents thirty- six times as much square surface, 
every inch of which is pressed upwards with the same 
force as the small piston is pressed downwards. Now, 
if the piston be pressed down with the force of 20 
lbs., (an inconsiderable force with such a leverage as 
a pump handle affords,) the large piston will be 
pressed upwards with a force of 20 X 36 ^ 720 lbs.; 
so that if F were the lower board of a press, it would 
act on the body between it and the upper board with 
a force of 720 lbs. 

When once the principle of a machine is well un- 
derstood, improvements in the details may be expected. 
Mr. Bramah has availed himself of the beautiful hy- 
drostatic law which we have been considering, to 
construct a press, the power of which is so ex- 
traordinary, that a mere statement of it, without 
explaining the principles on which it rests, would 
scarcely be credited. The small pipe of the forcing 
pump is frequently about half an inch in diameter, 
and of the cylinder twelve inches, so that a section of 
the large piston contains 576 times as large a surface 
as a section of the smaller cylinder. The pump is so 
strongly made/ that a force of one ton may be applied 
to the handle, so that the small piston is pressed 
down with that force, and the larger piston is pressed 
up with a force of jive hundred and seventy-six ton$^ 
We merely give this statement in figures, to show 
more clearly the power of the instrument. The actual 
power produced may be in any ratio we please, — 
limited only by the strength of the materials of which 
the press is made. We have seen a bar of iron cut 
through by a Bramah press not much exceeding a 
foot dimensions in each direction. In a future paper 
on Bandana Handkerchiefs, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the many instances of the 
valuable employment of the power produced by hy- 
drostatic pressure. 



Thb sober stillness of the night 

That fills the silent air, 
And all tliat breathes along the shore, 

Invit« to solemn pra,yer. 

VoQcbsale to me that spirit. Lord I 
Wliioh points the sacred iray^ 

And le;^ thy crt^tures hore beloir 
Instruct me how to jpnyr. — Ceabsx. 
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ON SKATING. 
No season is so Inclement bnt what it afifords amuse* 
ment to some : the same frost which checks the 
exercises of the swimmer and the rower, enables the 
skater and the slider to enjoy an hoards healthful 
exercise. This subject is not so trifling but that it 
may deserve a slight degree of notice from us. 

The opportunities for indulging in amusements on 
the ice are obviously dependant on the climate of the 
country which we inhabit : hence the northern nations 
of Europe are more familiar with sliding and skating 
than the southern. The extremely cold and rugged 
districts of Norway, Lapland, and Sweden, are so 
frequently covered with enormous masses of snow, 
that ice-skating, such as we recognise it, is but little 
practised; in such cases, the snow-skates (described in 
Sat Mag., vol. viii., p. 9,) are employed. But in Hol- 
land, there is a sufficient amount of smooth ice, and 
a sufficient absence of snow, to enable the inhabitants 
to enjoy a considerable amount of skating every 
winter. Women join in it as well as men, and fre- 
quently skate to market, with their baskets on their 
heads. It is said, that, in 1808, two young women at 
Groningen won the prize in a skating match, going 
thirty miles in two hours. 

H It is not known at what period skating was first 
practised in England -, but there are indications of its 
existence in the thirteenth century, for Fitzstephen, in 
his History of London, says that it was at that time 
customary, when the ice was sufficiently strong, for 
the young citizens of London to fasten the leg- 
bones of animals under the soles of their feet by 
tying them round their ancles, and then taking a 
pole shod with iron into their hands they pushed 
themselves forward by striking it against the ice, and 
moved with a celerity equal, as Fitzstephen says, "to 
a bird flying through the air, or an arrow from a 
cross-bow:" this statement we must of course sober 
down a little. He then proceeds to say : — "At times^ 
two of them, thus furnished, agree to start opposite one 
to another at a great distance. — ^They meet, elevate 
their poles, attack, and strike each other, when one or 
both of them fall, and not without some bodily hurt 5 
and even after their fall are carried a great distance 
from each other by the rapidity of the motion, and 
whatever part of the head comes upon the ice it is 
sure to be laid bare.'* This must evidently have been 
rather a violent kind of sport, and bore but a small 
relation to modern skating. Fitzstephen describes 
another kind of diversion on the ice, in these words: — 
" Others make a seat of ice as large as a millstone, 
and having placed one of their companions upon it, 
they draw him along, when it sometimes happens, 
that, moving on slippery places, they all fall down head- 
long." Strutt mentions that, in his time, it was 
customary to use sledges, which being extended from 
a centre by means of a strong rope, those who are 
seated in them are moved round with great velocity, 
and form a large circle. 

The use of the modern skate is supposed to have 
been brought from Holland; and for many years 
skating has been exercised with much elegance in 
England and Scotland. Formerly the "skating club" 
of Edinburgh was considered to display the most 
elegant specimens of skating in the country; but since 
the establishment of a similar club in London, it it 
probable that the southern metropolis equals the 
northern in this matter. 

In order to convey to our readers some idea of the 
method by which the art of skating may be acquired, 
we will give the substance of a description which a 
member of the Edinburgh club furnished to an early 
edition of the Encyclop^Ma Britannica. 



Those who wish to be proficients in skating should 
begin at an early period of life, and should first 
endeavour to throw ofif the fear which always attends 
the commencement of an apparently hazardous amuse- 
ment. They will soon acquire a facility of moving on 
the inside edge of their skates ; when they have done 
this, they must endeavour to acquire the movement 
on the outside 5 which is nothing more than throwing 
themselves upon the outer edge of the skate, and 
making the balance of their body tend towards 
that side, which will necessarily enable them to form 
a semi-circle. In this, much assistance may be 
derived from placing a bag of lead-shot in the pocket 
next to the foot employed in making the outside 
stroke, which will produce an artificial poise of the 
body, afterwards very useful At the commencement 
of the outside stroke, the knee of the employed leg 
should be a little bent, and gradually brought to a 
rectilineal position when the stroke is completed. 
When the practitioner becomes expert in forming the 
semicircle with both feet, he is then to join them 
together, and proceed progressively and alternately 
with both feet, which will carry him forward with a 
graceful movement. Care should be taken to use very 
little muscular exertion, for the impelling motion 
should proceed from the mechanical impulse of the 
body thrown into such a position as to regulate the 
stroke. At taking the outside stroke, the body ought 
to be thrown forward easily, the unemployed leg kept 
in a direct line with the body, and the face and eyes 
directly looking forward 5 the unemployed foot ought 
to be stretched towards the ice, with the toes in a 
direct line with the leg. In the time of making the 
curve, the body must be gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly raised, and the unemployed leg brought in 
the same manner forward ; so that, at finishing the 
curve, the body will bend a small degree backward, 
and the unemployed foot will be about two inches 
before the other, i«ady to epibrace the ice and form 
a correspondent curve. The muscular movement 5f 
the whole body must correspond with the movement 
of the skate^ and should be regulated so as to be 
almost imperceptible to the spectators. 

Mr. Walker, in his Manly Exercises, gives some 
very useful instruction concerning the chqice and use 
of skates. The wood of the skate should] be slightly 
hollowed, so as to adapt it to the ball of the foot ; 
and as the heel of the boot must be thick enough to 
admit the peg or screw, it is desirable to lower that 
part of the wood of the skate corresponding to the 
heel, so as to permit the foot to retain that degree ot 
horizontal position which it would otherwise lose 
by the height of the heel ; for, the more of the foot 
that is in contact with the skate, the more firmly will 
the latter be attached. As the tread of the skate 
should correspond as nearly as possible with that of 
the foot, the wood of the skate should be of the same 
length as the boot or shoe. The irons should be of 
good steel, well secured in the wood, and they should 
pass beyond the screw or peg at the heel, nearly as 
far as the wood itself; but the bows of the iron should 
not project much beyond the wood in front ; for if 
they did so, the whole foot, and more especially the 
hinder part, must be raised considerably from the ice 
when the front or bow of the skate is brought to bear 
upon it, and, as the skater depends upon this part 
for the power of his stroke, it is evident that that must 
be greatly diminished by the general distance of the 
foot from the ice. If the skate be too long, the ankle 
becomes fatigued ; if too short, the support will be 
unsteady. Th& iron of the [skate (which is usually 
about three quarters of an inch deep, and one quarter 
thick) 18 sometimes grooved at the bottomland at 
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other times plain. The intention of the former kind^ is 
to assist those whose light weight is insufficient to en- 
able a plain skate to take a firm hold of the ice ; but for 
persons of moderate weight, it is better to use skates 
with a plain edge, for a fluted or grooved edge cuts 
too easily into the ice, and is also liable to get clogged 
up with loose ice and snow. The bottom of the iron 
should be a little curved or convex from toe to heel; 
for if perfectly straight it would be capable of de- 
scribing only a straight line ; whereas the skater's pro- 
gress is in almost every instance in a circular or at 
least a curved direction, because, in order to bring the 
edge to bear, the body must be inclined, and this 
inclination can only be preserved in circular motion : 
the curve of the iron should be part of a circle of two 
feet radius ; as this form enables the skater to change 
the direction of the foot with facility. 

It must be borne in mind, that the principal art in 

kating is to make proper use of the outside edge of 
the iron, for it is with this that the skater is enabled to 
execute the many figures which are sometimes seen. 
The first attempt of a learner is to stand firmly on 
his skates ; then to walk with them 3 then to shuffle 
on in a sort of sUding gait 5 and then to form a circle 
inwards, that is, to turn the right foot towards the 
left and the left towards the right. But the '' outside 
edge" has yet to be attained; and as this is peculiar^ 
we will describe it somewhat more minutely than we 
have yet done, from a little work on skating published 
a few years ago. " The best method of getting to the 
' outside edge/ is to form the circle inwards, — say 
with the right foot, and with considerable force ; in 
the course of this, place the foot down in front of 
the right, and lean principally on the outside of the 
left heel. A little practice and confidence in his 
balance will enable the student to lift his right foot, 
and hang it behind, while he proceeds to cut outside 
with the left foot. Let him then stop, and begin the 
inward circle with the left foot, and slip down the 
outer edge of the right heel in the same way. He has 
now learned to balance himself, and can venture to 
strike at once out to the right, on the heel of the right 
foot, keeping the left suspended behind, with its toe 
closely pointed to the heel of the right. As he 
advances, the left must be brought past the inside of 
the right, with a slight jerk; this slight jerk produces 
an opposing balancing motion of the body : the right 
foot then quickly presses, first on the outside of its 
heel, and then on the inside of its toe, and by placing 
the left foot down before it, and striking outside to 
the left, giving at the same time a slight push with 
the inside of the right toe, he passes from right to left. 
Having learned this much, the skater will proceed to 
change from left to right and then from right to 
left again, without any trouble. To skate ' outside edge' 
properly, the toe of the suspended foot must be 
pointed close to the ice, behind the other, and kept 
there until this foot be required, when it must be 
brought sharply round to the change. The skater 
must keep himself erect, leaning most on the heel.*' 
This mode of skating being acquired, there is an 
endless variety of figures and modes of movement 
that may be produced ; some of which are known by 
the names of the Dutch travelling roll, the spread 
eagle, the Mercury figure, the backward outside edge, 
the circle, the figure of 8, the figure of Z, waltzing, the 
minuet, the pirouette, the quadrille, worming and screwing, 
&c. — ^some of these names, it must be confessed, are 
rather fancifully applied. 

Before concluding this paper we inay remark, that 
as the exercise of skating can be enjoyed in this 
country only for a short period in the winter, — and 
sometimes not for many years together near our large I 



towns, — an attempt has been made to supply a sub- 
stitute, by which persons might rapidly glide over 
any level surface, though not with so much facility as 
upon ice. This contrivance, which we believe ema- 
nated from Mr Tyers, consists of the wood work of a 
common skate, or something nearly like it, but, instead 
of a steel support at the bottom, having a single row 
of little wheels, placed one behind another, the body 
of the skater being carried forward by the rolling of 
the wheels instead of the sliding of the iron. We 
have seen these skates used with much facility on a 
boarded floor ; and were our roads smoother than they 
are, we think a source of healthful exercise might be 
found in their use ; but with gravel roads, or an earthy 
surface^ we fear they could not be extensively used. 



ON PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 
The Daguerreotype. 



No. II. 



In the Saturday Magazine, for April * last, we gave our 
readers a brief account of the discovery which had 
excited so much surprise and admiration on all sides, 
viz. the production of beautiful and correct drawings 
without-the aid of the artist, but by the agency of 
light alone. We then gave some description of Mr. 
Fox Talbot*s invention, as represented by him before 
the Royal Society, with an account of his method of 
preparing photogenic paper, a.nd of fixing the design. 
We also alluded to contemporaneous discoveries of a 
similar nature which had been made by a Parisian 
artist of celebrity, M. Daguerre. Since that time 
M. Daguerre*8 method has been made public, and 
proves to be a somewhat difficult and delicate opera- 
tion, but its results are exceedingly beautiful, and the 
drawings produced are carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which far surpasses anything before accom- 
plished in that way. 

A report was made before the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Arago to show the benefits which are likely to 
accrue to /the arts through this discovery, and in this 
report the history of the invention was traced in the 
following manner. The property possessed by nitrate 
or chloride of silver, of becoming black by the action 
of light, was known to chemists at an early period, 
but does not seem to have been taken advantage of 
with regard to the production or re-production of draw- 
ings till the year 1802, when Mr. Wedgwood proposed 
a method of copying window-paintings by means of 
paper washed with chloride of silver. From that 
period, it became an amusement with many persons 
to perform experiments on the same principle. Taking 
some prepared paper, they placed between it and the 
sun, an engraving of which they wished to get a re- 
presentation. This engraving was quickly reproduced 
on the paper beneath, but with all the lights and 
shadows reversed, for the dark parts of the engraving 
had intercepted the light, while the other portions had 
transmitted it freely. This amusement produced no 
beneficial results, for as soon as the engraving was 
removed, and the light had free passage to all parts of 
the prepared paper, the whole became in a very few 
minutes one black blank. 

In the year 1814, a country gentleman, living near 
Chalons, named Niepce, commenced a course of expe- 
riments for obtaining the means to fix these beautiful 
but transient images, and made several remarkable 
discoveries. At length, in the year 1824, he learned by 
means of an optician at Paris, that Monsieur Daguerre 
was deeply engaged in photogenic studies, and especi- 
ally in trying to fix the images of the camera obscura. 

A partnership was entered into by these two gentle- 

♦ See Saturday Magazine, Vol XIV., p. 138. 
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men in Uie year 1829^ for the fnrther prosecution of 
the subject to their mutual advantage, and they con- 
tinued their investigations until 1833, when Monsieur 
Niepce died, leaving a son to carry on the connexion. 
The act of partnership drawn up between M. Niepce 
and M. Daguerre, and which held good between his 
son and the latter gentleman, states, that M. Daguerre 
had discovered some entirely new methods, and that 
they had now the advantage of being able to repro- 
duce images from sixty to eighty times more rapidly 
than before. At length, a complete and admirable 
process was discovered, chiefly by the labours of M. 
Daguerre. A visit was paid to the studio of the artist 
by Sir John Robison, Secretary to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and a small party of English gentle- 
men with him, and they had thus an opportunity of 
observing that the pictures produced by M. Daguerre*s 
process have no resemblance to anything previ- 
ously exhibited in the way of photogenic draw- 
ing. Variety of colour alone is wanting to make them 
as perfect representations of a landscape, as those 
which we sometimes see reflected from a highly 
polished surface. Sir J. Robison describes the perfec- 
tion and fidelity of the pictures to be such,- that on 
examining them by niicroscopic power, details are dis- 
covered which are not perceptible to the. naked eye 
in the original objects, but which, when searched for 
there by the aid of optical instruments, arc found in 
perfect accordance : a crack in the plaster, a withered 
leaf lying on a projecting cornice, or an accumulation 
of dust in a hollow moulding of a distant building, 
when they exist in the origin^, are faithfully copied 
in these wonderful pictures. The subjects of most of 
the specimens exhibited by Daguerre to Sir J. Robi- 
son were views of streets, boulevards, and buildings, 
with some interiors and groups made up of plasterr 
casts, of which the latter gentleman thus speaks : — 

It ii difficult to express intelligibly a reason for the charm 
which is felt in beholding these pictures ; but I think it 
must arise in some measure from finding that so much of 
the effect which we attribute to colour, is preserved in the 
picture, although it consists only in light and shade ; these, 
however, are given with such accuracy, that in consequence 
of different materials reflecting light differently, it is easy 
to recognise those of which the different objects in the group 
are formed. A work in white marble is at once distinguished 
from one in plaster-of-Paris by the transluceney of the 
edges of the one, and the opacity of the other. Among the 
views of buildings the following were remarkable: a set of 
three pictures ot the same group of houses, one taken soon 
after sunrise, one at noon, and one in the eveninf^; in these 
the change of aspect produced by the variations in the dis- 
tribution of the light, was exemplified in a way which art 
could never attain to. 

There is one remarkable circumstance attending 
these drawings, namely, that the figures of persons 
moving along the streets are not represented in the 
picture, nor is the marking of the pavement imperfect 
as if obscured by the intervention of their forms. 
This is accounted for by the consideration that pass- 

j objects do not remain long enough to make any 
perceptible impression, and that as they interfere 
only for a moment with the light reflected from the 
xoad they do not prevent an accurate representation 
from being gained. 

The uses to which this admirable invention may be 
applied, and the purposes it may ultimately serve, are 
scarcely to be calculated, but it is evident that the 
architect and engineer may expect great advantages 
to result from it. The most correct representations 
may be made of buildings, machinery, &c., and these 
transferred to copper or to stone m|iy be cheaply 
disseminated, and may feerve for illustrations to 
hooks of noderate price. Anatomical and surgical 



drawings may be faithfully given: the traveller mmj 
get views of all the remarkable buildings and objects 
he meets with in his wanderings, and more than this, 
according to the philosophic Arago, antiquarians and 
scientific men may confidently hope for the accelcrs* 
tion of those sciences which do honour to the human 
mind. It would take *' scores of years and legions of 
artists*' to copy the millions and millions of hierogly- 
phics on the grand monuments of Egypt, but with 
the Daguerreotype a single individual would be able ^ 
to accomplish the vast work, while these designs shall 
incomparably surpass in truth and fidelity the works 
of the ablest artists. The photographic delineations 
having been subjected, during their formation, to the 
ruleiB of geometry, will also assist the estimatioiLof the 
exact dimensions of buildings in their loftieR and 
most inaccessible parts. Until now, the rays of the 
moon, even when concentrated by the most powerful 
lens, or in the focus of the largest reflector, have been 
incapable of producing any perceptible physical effect. 
The plated discs, prepared by M. Daguerre, however, 
arc found to receive impressions from the action of the 
lunar rays, and there is every reason to hope' that 
photographic charts of the moon will ere long be 
obtained. By the aid of the Daguerreotype, the 
philosopher will be enabled henceforth to proceed oa 
the principle of absolute intensities ; he will compare 
lights by their effects, and if he find it desirable, the 
same tablet will present him with the impression of 
^the dazzling beams of the sun, and with the pencilling^a 
of rays 300,000 times fainter than those of the moou 
—the rays of the stars. 

Such are the opinions of Arago, respecting the 
discovery of M. Daguerre, and such no doubt are the 
opinions of most scientific persons who have bad aa 
opportunity of inspecting the beautiful delineations 
in question. The beauty of the results, however, has 
scarcely enabled many persons to overcome the feel- 
ing of disappointment attending the publication of 
M. Daguerre*s secret It had been hoped that, like 
the discoveries of Mr. Talbot described in a previous 
number, the elegance and simplicity of the operation 
would put it within the power of any individual to 
prepare the materials for these representations with- 
out such a complicated and delicate process as that 
M. Daguerre proves to be. 

There is likewise another source of disappointment 
arising from the circumstance, that although (in con- 
sequence of an arrangement with the French govern- 
ment, of which we shall hereafter speak,) M. Daguerre 
has published his secret to the world, yet the benefit 
resulting from its publicity is confined to his own 
nation alone. An individual in this country is not 
therefore privileged to prepare the Daguerreotype for 
sale, since a patent has been obtained for the exclusive 
right of sale in England by Mr. Berry of Chancery 
Lane, with the full concurrence of M. Daguerre. 

We reserve for a future number the particulars of 
the preparation of the Daguerreotype, which shall 
be given with minuteness, according to the informa- 
tion we have received on the subject. 



NoTHiNO is 80 glorious in the eyes of mankind, and orna- 
mental to human nature, setting aside the infinite ad- 
vantages which arise from it, as a strong, steady, masculine 
piety ; but enthusiasm and superstition are the weaknesses 
of human reason, that expose us to the scorn and derision 
of infidels, and sink us even below the beasts thai perish.— « 
Ado IS ON. 
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THE ABBEY CHURCH, TEWKESBURY. 



Tbb AbDey Churcj at Tewkesbury U a structure 
which supplies a link to connect past and present 
times in a remarkable degree; for while on the one 
band it serves as the parochial church for the town of 
Tewkesbury, its history on the other hand is connected 
with a pile of buildings which, considerably more than 
one thousand years ago, adorned the same town, 
although the church itself was built some centuries 
later. We shall here present a brief account of the 
ancient Abbey of Tewkesbury, and of the still existing 
church, which once formed part of it. 

Tewkesbury is a considerable town in Gloucester- 
shire, lying on the eastern bank of the Avon, at a short 
distance from the confluence of that river with the 
Severn. We shall not have space in the present article 
to describe the modern town generally, but shall speak' 
of it chiefly with reference to its Abbey and Church. 
The town, as in many other similar instances, owed 
its origin to the Abbey built there, or at least owed its 
importance to it.. The earliest records that can be 
depended upon, speak of two brothers, Odo and Dodo, 

you XVI. ^ 



Dukes of Mercia, who built an Abbey at Tewkesbury, 
in the year 715. From this period, for nearly three 
hundred years, but little mention is made in our 
old Chronicles of the Abbey and its patrons ; but 
in 980 we find it subject to Cranbome Abbey, in 
Dorsetshire. Through some dissensions, the Abbey 
and Manor of Tewkesbury passed into the hands 6i 
the crdwn, by whom it was granted to Robert Fitz- 
Hamon. This was the possessor to whom the Abbey 
was indebted for all that was architecturally beautifid 
hi it. He re-built nearly the whole of the Abbey and 
its Church, and it is believed that by far the larger 
part of the Church, as at present existing, was the work 
of Fitz-Hamon, bowever much it may have been 
altered and repaired. 

On the death of Fitz-Hamon, the Abbey knd Manor 
were inherited by his danghter, Matilda, who was 
wooed by King Henry the First for his natural son 
Robert. A curious acpount of this wooing is given 
in Robert of Gloster*s (Chronicle :— - 
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Stf , Bh^ Ibi J6, idn w<lle yolfr heff^ upon ttiM is, 

Mdi^ fbr tnyhe li&ritiige, thah M tny^Kilfe I wis : 

And such lieritage aS ich llftV«, Hit ^edt to mee greet sBaliiei 

To take a lorde, but he hadde any surname. 

Bamoseill, ouoth the Kyng, thou seest well in this case, 

Bir Robert Fitz-Haymo, thi fader's name was; 

Ajb fajre a name he shall have, as you may see^ 

Bir Robert le Fitz-Roy, shal his name be ; 

Damoseill, he aay*d, thi lorde shall have a name, 

For him and for his heires fayre without blame : 

For Robert, Erie of Gloucester, his name shall be, and is ; 

lie shall be Erie of Gloucester, and his heires I wis :^> 

Inne tiiis forme, quoth shee, ich wote that all myne h% fayi. 

W hether or not this is a faithful record of the Woo« 
ine, it is certain that Matilda married Rdbert, thfti 
Robert was made Earl of Gloucester, and that thtiAHbiy 
of Tewkesbury came into his possestfldn. ll It iAid 
that the Abbot and twelve of the modks W«fe ittVlHid 
to his table every Sunday. His ghanddatightei^ IttbW* 
quently became queen of Ring Johll> abd Ihe Abbiqp 
and Manor reverted to the croWd. 

For two centuries after thii peHod, the M&fibf Mid 
Ahht'y (the Manor House being, as is luppofiid^ 
Holme Castle, at the south-West end nf T^Wkeihulfi) 
passed from one family td another MVeM ilmea, partly 
through the disturbed dtate of fihglHnd dudbg thai 
period, and partly from the rtiarrlftg^ of heiresies 
into other families. There werftj hbWeVef, no parti- 
cular circumstances that call for kn^Utioti during that 
time, except the following : thilt the tdwH Wai ran- 
sacked by Walleran de Beaumont dki bne dc(Hiiit)tl, and 
immense riches taken, aithdugh the Abbey itself Wan 
spared. — and that a severe bftttle Whs Jfbugbt within 
half a mile of the tpwn, dn May 4, lAt\, between the 
rival parties of York and Lancaster Thfl bAttle waa 
most disastrous to the latter party^ whieh WAH hettded 
by Queen Margaret and her Bob, Prittee BdWftrdt 
After a hot conflict, the LabcaitHUbB Aed fb t^Yy 
direction, some to the tbwni some to the Abbeys abd 
others to the Church. The ilUfkted Prlbce Edward, 
was intercepted in his flight by Sir RlehftHl Gftjftlj 
who yielded him up to the Kibg (Gdwttrd tVt) fbt* A 
reward of 100/. The King fluilked With Vleh)^yi tlfl> 
periously demanded df the PHhce, hdW he d«r«l M 
presumptuously display his babber ib AH kibgdbm f 
To which the Prince warmly replied, " Tt* !1?t?t)Ver my 
father's kingdom and heritage ; froib his father ftbd 
grandfather to him, and from him, after him, td ine> 
lineally descended !" The King, provoked by this 
answer, struck his prisoner with his gauntlet ; an act 
which served as a signal to the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester, and Lords Dorset and Hastings, who were 
present; to put the unfortunate Prince to death. All the 
principal cflicers of the Lancastrian army were either 
killed in the battle, or taken prisoners, tried in the 
market-place, at Tewkesbury, and beheaded. The un- 
fortunate Queen Margaret was captured, and sent 
priaooer to London. 

The next important event we have to relate, was 
the surrender of the Abbey at the time of the dis- 
solution of monastic establishments. The Abbey of 
Tewkesbury was the last one in Gloucestershire to 
submit to Henry VHL, and the Abbot was rewarded 
•for the submission by the Bishopric of Gloucester. 
Dn January 9, 1539, the Abbot and Monks signed a 
" surrender," which was introduced thus : — " To all 
Christian people to whom these presents shall come, 

• We, the Abbot, &c.,and brothers of the said monastery, 
lend greeting. Know ye, that we, upon full consi- 

' deration, certain knowledge, and mere motion, and 

* for divers causes, just and reasonable, moving our 
^.^ouls and consciences, have freely and voluntarily 
r^^'"T^^ granted to our Lord the King, &c., fee/* 
DOOM or ^J yearly revenue of the Abbey was found to 



amount fd «ba <arge lulu of rsgJl. I7h 6d. The 
Abbot and Monkft Wefe liwafd«d pensions duringr 
their Uvea. O^ the buildings collecti^el]^, forming 
the Abbey, the following were ordered to be pre- 
served:— The gate leading to the Abbot's lodging, 
with the buitery, pantry » itellar, kitcheni larder, and 
pastry, belonging to it; the Abbot's house; the 
hostrey $ the great gate leading into the court ; the 
stable, bake-house, brew-house, slaughter-house, malt- 
house, gamers, &c. ; in short, most of the buildings 
pertaining to the Abbot's residence. But all the 
bnildings deemed to be peculiarly connected with the 
Rothish faith» Were ordered to be demolished, such as 
the church, the chapels, the cloister, the chapter- 
hotHe^ th« dormitories, and numerous other buildings, 
which we need not enumerate. But the inhabitanto 
of I^IWkesbury, inAneneed by a feeling of regret at the 
deniohtion of ittch fine remnants of antiquity, sue* 
lieeded in aubseribing tmong themselves the sum of 
46dl.| with Whieh thttf purchased of the king the fine 
GhuNh belongittK to the Abbey, together with the 
ehftue^i fteeplei) bellit and church-yard. The Church 
hf3fA henetfbnh became tbe parochial church for the 
tamh of IHftwkcibari^ 

Al a labMqUiat pe^todi l&mes I. sold the Manor of 
tewktMibUFy fbl^ a considerable ftum to the corporation. 
Bt)m«jr«arfe after \h\^ UM^re engagement took place 
near fewkiiburt, between the RoyalisU and the Par- 
MamettMrtaill | but at lhift» together with any subse- 
quent evelitft dip kietbHiHil Importance, had more rela- 
tidn to thtt town ilMir than to the Abbey Church, we 
shall *iiol dwell nn HmM )m^ but shaU proceed to 
describe the Ghttr«h> 

Mr. BenneH^ la hie Hkttafp of Tewkesbury, stetes 
that thIi Church to Wttre tr^ly Norman in design and 
arrangement than any other BOglish church, and has 
some pecUUaHtien and beauties not to be found in 
other similar tdifleei In England. Though mutilated, 
and abridged of its dHginal fair proportions and ex- 
tenli U ift tttlil ipaetous, lofty} grand, and imposing. 
The porlioOft of it odsting at the present time, are, 
a naVet with alslee ) a porch, on the north side ; a tran- 
aept) brattdihing Afoni the eentral tower ; a choir, with 
aillee terminated to the east in a semi-octagonal 
shai^ei three chantry chapels, or oratories, on the 
enuth tide ) two othem, to the north ^ and an ap- 
pendage, called ^e lesser chapter room, on the same 
side. The cloister, and the Lady chapel, which 
formerly adorned the south side and east end of the 
Church, are removed> and only small fragments of 
them remain. Beneath the arches of the choir are 
several splendid and highly interesting monumental 
chapels, whilst other monuments are attached to the 
side chapels and walls. 

The Church ta built in the form of a cross, and is 
of large dimensions. lu internal length is 317 feet; 
and before the Lady chapel waa destroyed, the whole 
length was full 100 feet more. The breadth of the 
transepts is 122 feet, and within the narrow part 
called the nave, 71 feet The height of the body of 
the Church is 57 feet, and of the tower (torn the 
ground, 132 feet. 

The nave is separated from the aisles by nine 
massive columns on each side, which support series 
of semicircular arches, above the crown of which rdns 
a gallery, cut through the wall, and opening into the 
nave by a range of double round-headed small arches. 
The ceiling of the nave has been ornamented with 
groins, springing from corbel heads, over each pillar ; 
and at the intersections of the groins are various 
sculptured figures, representing; human heads, fioweH, 
kd. The side aisles are mudh lower than the nave: 
i^ere are eight pointed arch windowl 10 the north 
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idsle, and five to the south. Thirteen windows of a 
timilar character light the chapels and aisles which 
surround the chancel ; th^re are three others in the 
vestry^ and some smaller ones at the hack of the 
fl|ltar. 

The transepts, or side tirojections, ai« parts of the 
original hnilding, erected, as is supposed, hy Fitz- 
Hamoni and consist of piers and semicircular arches ; 
Vfith low narrow galleries over them. In the north 
tranf^pt are four windows, viz., a fine Catherine- wheel 
'Wiiidow, and three pointed ones. The south transept 
contains five windows. A modem spreen supports 
tjie prgan gallery, and separates the nave from the 
^hoir i h^tf as Mr* Bennett observes, " this addition, 
l^ow^ver much it may add to the convenicnpe and 
comfoirt of tl)ose who attend divine service, little har- 
monises with the general character of the building, 
9nd it also mfiterially obstructs that unbroken view of 
the interior of the edifice which would otherwise be 
obtained.'* 

At the ^ast enS of the Church are four chapels, or 
oratories, two on the south and two on the north side. 

We may here remarli^ that the different parts of a 
veligious edifice before th^ Reformation, were more 
numerous than in a modem EngUsh church ; and it 
may be useful to /vpeak of some of them. Tlie nave 
was the central aisle, leading up to the part where 
divine worship was performed, and which was called 
the ffkoir. The chancfl was that part of the choir be- 
tween the eominuBion tablie and the screen that 
separated it from the nave : this was always consi- 
dered the most sacred part of the church, and by the 
ancient segnlations, which were in force until the 
Refbrmatbn, no woman was allowed to stand within 
tike chancel. Cht^ls, attached to a church or cathe- 
dral, were places in which particular services were 
performed for the good of the souls of those over 
whose remains they were built, or for the intercession 
of those saints to whom they were dedicated : thus, 
the La^ chapel, which was contained in almost every 
cathedral, was a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Oratories wete chiefly devoted to private prayer and 
meditation, separated from the congregational meet- 
ing in the body of the building. 

The ehoir of Tewkesbury Chnrch is described as 
being very beantifuL There are seven large windows 
of stained glass, which form an imposing termination 
to the Church. In the two opposite windows, next 
to the tower^ are eight curious whole-length figures 
of knights in armour, represented as standing under 
rich Gothic canopies, each nearly filling one of the 
principal compartments of the window 3 some are in 
eoats of mail, others in plated armour, wad all of them 
have arms on their surcoats. 

Mr. Bennett states, that, between the years 1824 
and 1830, the Chureh underwent repairs to such an 
extent as to cost 3000/., of which 700/. weise sup- 
l^lied by private subscription, and the remainder by a 
parochial rate. The exterior of the tower was care- 
fully examined, and as it was mudi injured, n«w 
stones were introduced wherever the old ones had 
become decayed ; the transept walls and roof were 
strengthened and repaired j one of the pinnacles on 
the central tower was rebuilt and the others repaired : 
and every part of the building, inside and out, were 
more or less renovated, according to the degree of 
dilapidation, and to the amount of funds placed in 
the hands of the builder. There is a circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Bennett, in connexion with the re- 
pairs of the Church, which deserves to be alluded to 
here :— •• The figures of the Virgin Mary and the 
Prophet Joel, in the first uid fourth compartments 
of the centre window, bad traiisparent glass mbsti* 1 



tuted for the parts representing the heads, until they 
were restored, in 1828, to the state in which they now 
appear, by Mr. Collins, of the Strand. The manner 
in which this distinguished artist has perfected these 
figures, is a proof of his taste and abilities, and his 
refusing to accept of any compensation for it, strongly 
manifests his liberality.*' 

There are very numerous monuments erected in the 
Church, to the memory of the distinguished personages 
who figured in the early history of the Abbey to which 
it belonged, as also of many of those who tell in the 
disastrous battle of Tewkesbury. But for these we have 
now no space left, and must, therefore, conclude our 
notice of what many persons consider to be the finest 
parish church in England, with the following obser- 
vation of the Rev. R. Knight ; — " An object of such 
striking grandeur and magnificence as the Church of 
Tewkesbury, is formed to excite emotion of no ordi- 
nary character : whether considered simply by itself, 
or in all its relation and dependencies, as a pile of 
honourable antiquity , or as a sumptuous appendage to 
one of the largest Abbeys ; as a standing monument 
of the piety, liberality, and taste, of a long line of 
benefactors ; or, as the cemetery, where, having, 
^shuffled off this mortal coil,* their bodies have 
crumbled into dust; it affords ample scope for the 
exercise of inquiry.** 



Ah I when did wifidom cove( length of days ? 

Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise t 

No, wisdom views, with an indifferent eye, 

All finite joys, all blessings bom to die. 

The soul on earth is an immortal guest. 

Compelled to starve at an unreal feast : 

A spark that upward tends by nature's foroCf 

A stream diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop dissevered from the boundless se% 

A moment parted from eternity : 

A pilgrim panting for a rest to coTae, 

An eule anxious for his native home.-^MoEX« 



VHATEvsa passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith, and things unsefUy 
Causing that brighter world to disappear. 
Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear; 
This is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection's impress, or devotion's air. 



THsaa is mention made bv Homer, in the eighth book of 
his Iliad, of Jupiter's golden chain, by which he can draw 
up the gods, and the earth, and sea, and the whole 
universe; but they cannot draw him dovn. It is most 
probably and ingeniously conjectured, says Bishop Newtoo, 
that by this golden chain may be understood the superior 
attraecive force of the sun, whereby he continues uijimoTedy 
and draws all the rest of the planets toward him. 



Bbwabe yon never taint the ear of ycmtliy 
Nor hear them break the sacred bond of truth, 
I£ with fonl-licoQsed speech your offspring play. 
No after polish wears its use away. 
The first impressions strongest strike the mind. 
And " as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.*^ 



SyjIEY man rfjoices twice, when he hath a partner of )iii 
joy. A friend shares my sorrow, and makes it but a 
moiety ; but he swells my joy and makes it double. For so 
two channels divide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, 
and make it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the first 
revels of the Sirtan star; but two torches do not divide, 
but increase the tlame ; and though my tears are the sooner 
dried up when they run upon my friend's cheeks in thp 
furrows of compassion ; yet, when my tlame has kindled 
his lamp, we unite the glories and make them radiant, like 
the golaen candlesticks that bum before the throne of Ood, 
because they shine by numbers, by unions, and coofeder 
ations of light and joy, — Jb&smy TAVLoa. 
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ftOVAL VISITS. 



VISIT OF MARY DB MEDICI8 TO CHARLK9 THE FIRST. 

The reader will call to mind several numbers of the 
Saturday Magazine, in which we have endeavoured^ 
under the title of " The Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth/' to show the manner in which Royal entertain- 
ments and progresses were managed in her reign. 
We now propose to descend somewhat later in the 
order of time, and describe the ceremonies attendant 
on a visit which Mary de Medicis, Queen of France^ 
made to Charles the First in the year 1638. 

This royal lady was connected with some of the most 
distinguished reigning families in Europe. She was 
the daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
queen of Henry the Fourth of France, and the mother 
of. Louis the Thirteenth, the Duke of Orleans, the 
queens of England and of Spain, and the Grand 
Duchess of Savoy. She possessed a haughty and 
nntractable spirit, which kept her continually em- 
broiled during her lifetime, and which brought her 
to a desolate and unhappy end. 

She was bom in 1575, and was married to Henry the 
Fourth in 1600; but. as this marriage was one urged 
by State considerations and as the personal feelings of 
the parties had very little to do with the matter, they 
soon evinced a dislike for each other. Ten years 
a£ter the marriage Henry died, leaving a young family 
under the care of the queen. The eldest son, then only 
nine years of age, ascended the throne under the 
title of Louis the Thirteenth, and the queen was 
appointed Regent during his minority. 

During this Regency the queen poured out all the 
benefits of office on her Italian friends, to the dis- 
comfiture of the French nobles. But when the young 
king arrived at full age, and had chosen Cardind 
Richelieu for his minister, the queen-mother gradually 
lost h^r influence, and withdrew from court. She 
remained several years in France, constantly en- 
deavouring to get Uie upper hand of Richelieu, and 
constantly filing in the attempt. At length, in 1631, 
she quitted France for ever, and became a wanderer 
in such countries as would afford her an asylum. 
She lived at Brussels for seven years, on a pension 
granted her by her son-in-law, the King of Spain. 
Through some political intrigues her pension was 
then withdrawn, and she removed to Holland j but 
here Richelieu again interrupted her ; and she then 
asked for an asylum in England from Charles, which, 
at the entreaty of his queen, Henrietta Maria, was 
granted. She travelled through the principal towns 
m Holland, embarked October 23rd, 1638, and after 
a rough voyage of six days^ landed at Harwich on the 
29th. 

Charles sent the Duke of Lennox and a royal escort 
to receive Queen Mary at Harwich, where a round of 
entertainments was provided for her during a whole 
week, she being lodged meanwhile at the house of the 
Mayor of Harwich, and all her suite being lodged at 
the houses of the principal inhabitants, who courte- 
ously offered them for the occasion. Charles and his 
queen sent every day to inquire after their royal visitor. 

At length, t^ter resting from the fatigues of her 
Toyage, she quitted Harwich on the 6th of November, 
in a royal carriage sent to receive her; her suite and 
the English nobility forming a procession in other 
carriages. On arriving at Colchester, she was received 
by all the inhabitants, the principal of whom read an 
address to her, and requested her acceptance of a 
silver-gilt cup. She was lodged on that night at the 
house of Sir John Lucas. The next day was a rare 
holiday at Colchester, and the diversions were termi- 
nated by an illuminationt 



On the 8th she left Colchester, tmd travelled on to 
Chelmsford, where she rested for the night at the 
house of Mr. Mildmay. On the same day Charles 
left London to meet his royal visitor. After the usual 
royal greetings, the cavalcade proceeded, and arrived 
that night at Geddy Hall, in Essex, where the queen 
slept, the king reposing for the night at Havering. Oa 
the 10th of November they resumed their journey, 
and arrived in London the same evening. 

The Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Fenn, had received 
orders to prepare a magnificent reception for the 
queen ; [and accordingly, through Cheapside and the 
principal leading streets of the city, seats were erected 
at the sides of ;the streets with a balustrade three feet 
high all covered with blue cloth *. On the seats thus 
erected all the liverymen and princripal citizens were 
seated. There were six thousand soldiers ranged 
through the streets, and the inhabitants decorated the 
fronts of their houses with tapestry. 

When the cavalcade arrived at Aldgate (which was 
one of the city gates then existing) tl^y were met by 
the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the twenty-fbur 
aldermen. Soon after this a cavalcade arrived from 
St. James's, to accompany the queen thither* The 
following was the order of the procession to the 
palace :«— Gentlemen ushers in their scarlet liveries, 
walking two and two ; twelve trumpeters : a com* 
pany of fifty of the band of gentlemen pensioners : 
sergeants at arms : carriage of the queen's chamber- 
lain : two esquires : the royal carriage, covered with 
crimson velvet, trimmed with cloth of gold, and 
drawn by six horses, containing the Queen, Charles 
the First, the Duke of Lennox, and two foreign ladies 
of honour : a litter sent by Queen Henrietta Maria. 
for the private use of her mother, carried by two 
mules : carriages of the royal household and of the 
nobility; &c. 

As the cavalcade passed along, gnns^ which had 
been planted along the banks <^* the Thames, gare a 
thundering welcome to the royal visitor. After listen- 
ing, and replying, to an address from the Recorder, 
the Queen of France proceeded onwards to St James's 
Palace, where great preparations had been made for 
her by her daughter. Henrietta Maria was surrounded 
by all the ladies of her court, who gave a courteous 
reception to the suite of the foreign Queen, amounting 
to no less than 200 persons. 

Being setded in the palace, Mary received addresses 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor, 
and other official persons : and all was joy and con* 
gratulation for a time. 

But this was not doomed to be of long continuance. 
When the first novelty was over, political thoughts 
began to have their influence ; and though Waller, 
the court poet, had written a high-flown address to 
Mary on her landing, the time was not far distant 
when she was again to become a wanderer. As a 
specimen of the manner in which great folks were 
flattered by poets in those times, we will here giva 
Waller's poem :— 

TO THE QUEEN MOTHER OF FRANCE. 

OK mca LAJTDIMO. 

Great Qaeen of Eun^pe, where thy ofiapriiig wears 

All the chief crowns ; whererprinoes are thy h«in; 

As welcome thou to sea-girt 13ritaia*8 shore^ 

As erst Latona (who fair Cynthia bore) 

To Delos was : here shines a nymph as bright 

By thee disclosed, with like increase of light. 

Why was her joy in Belgia confined ? 

Or why did you so much regard the wind f 

Scarce could the Ocean (though enraged) have tossed 

Thy sovereign bark, but where the obsequious eoast 

* See the copy of an old pictnrn of this procewon ia the Saturdau 
A/ofofin*^ Vol. XUL, p. & '; 
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PayB Tribute unto tliee : tlome^s conquering bftnd, 

More vanquiBhed nations under her command 

Never reduced; glad Berecynthia so 

Among her deathless progeny did go : 

A wreath of flowers adorned her reverend head. 

Mother of all that on Ambrosia fed. 

Thy god-like-race must sway the world to comei— - 

Would these commanders of mankind obey 
Their honoured parent, all pretences lay 
Down at your royal feet, compose their jars, 
And on the growine Turk discharge their wars ; 
The Christian knights that sacred tomb should wrest. 
From Pagan hands, and triumph o*er the East. 
Our England's Prince, and Gallia's Dolphin might 
Like young Rinaldo and Tancredi fight ; 
In single combats by their swords again 
The proud Aigantes and fiere Soldan slain; 
Again might we their valiant deeds recite, 
And with your Tuscan muse exalt the fight. 

But Waller*8 poetry was not the weapoa that would 
protect her from political troubles. The English 
court being Protestant, and the Queen Henrietta 
Maria, Roman Catholic, there had been a good deal 
of strong feeling spread abroad ; and now that Mwry 
arrived, it was not long before she was regarded with 
distrust. The mob surrounded her palace, and de- 
manded the dismissal of her priests. She appealed 
to Charles, and Charles referred her to the parlia- 
ment : and the Earl of Dorset, Lord Lieutenant of 
Middlesex, was ordered to send her a guard of a hun- 
dred men. 

She continued m England under very unpleasant 
circumstances until 1641, when a petition was pre- 
seated to parliament, to desire the two houses to join in 
an address to the king, to hasten her departure out of 
the kingdom. This was done $ and parliament voted 
her ten thousand pounds to quicken her departure. 
After an unsuccessful application to her 8on-in*law, 
the king of Spain, to permit her either to return to 
the Netheriands (which then belonged to him), or to 
pass through them to Holland, she retired to Cologne. 
Charles caused her to be accompanied as far as 
Holland by the Earl of Arundel, and gave her ten 
thousand pounds for travelling charges* 

Ai Cologne she died on the following year, 1642, in 
great wretchedness, neglected by nearly all the courU 
to whom she was so nearly related. Her great enemy, 
Richelieu, survived her about Bve months. 



SOCIALISM. 



Hi6B Bunds of native pride and force 
Most deeply fed thy pangs, B^mvrMl 
Fear for their scourge mean viUains have ; 
Ihou art the tortnxer of tho brave I 

Six Walter Scott. 



Theex is a cairn the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that swoetens woe ; 
There is a psaee that dwells within the breast 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 
There is a light that gilds the darkest hour. 
When dangers thicken, and when tempests lour. 
That calm to fiiith, and hope, and loyo is given, 
That peace remains when all beside is riven. 
That light shines down to man direct from heaven ! 

EUMJESTOir. 



£fs« as the dew-drops and the genial rain 

Enrich and fertiliae the sterile pUin ; 

Cause it the kindly fruits of earth to yield. 

And with a plenteous harvest crown the field ; 

So does the Gospel pour into each heart 

Its truths Divine, its mfluenoe impart : 

Softens the stony hearts to hearts of flesh, 

Meet to produce the fruits of righteousness. 

Pron^ote we then the knowledge of the Lord 

And promul^te the Gospel truths abroad, 

TiH from the north to south, from east to west, 

Jehovah's praise is snng^ His name for ever blesl.-^H. A* 



There is no trait in the character of human nature 
more deplorable than the easiness with which it can 
be imposed upon by the fallacious zeal of knaves or 
madmen 3 and the more so, when we reflect that this 
failing arises from the perversion of one of its most 
beautiful endowments, namely, its yearning after the 
perfect and the true. Man is betrayed by his own 
eager thirst to every mirage that rises before him in 
his wanderings through the weary and uncertain ways 
of this mysterious life. But in most instances, not 
only a too ready credulity, but a somewhat perverse 
disposition in the nature of that credulity, is to be 
lamented, and it is sad to observe that the wilder and 
more noxious the meteor that attracts him, the 
more earnest and the more fatal his pursuit. No 
doctrine whatsoever, so dangerous^ so inconsistent, so 
absurd, as not to boast its apostles and followers ; and 
tenets and opinions, which characterize madness or 
monomania in the individual, become in the notions 
of the uncertain vulgar, a new light, a glorious dis- 
pensation. The tendencies of all animated nature 
around us, are wholesome and beneficent : it is for man 
alone, with his lofty boast of freewill, even in his pur^ 
suit of higher and better things, to follow too often 
and too blindly the mischievous and the false. 

There is, in these days especially, n lofty and sone- 
what arrogant assumption of superiority. 1 be schotil- 
master has been abroad — intelligence is diffused — 
intellect no longer feels its way with wholesome and 
necessary caution, it vaults in these ambitious days, 
and like ambition ''o*erleaps itself.'* The wurld, 
forsooth, is altogether wiser than it has been ; and yet 
these are the days in which the opinions of a man 
can gain ground, whom our ancestors would have 
secured and whipt, as plainly and confessedly a sore 
rogue and itinerant corrupter of good sense and tno- 
rality. Wild ridiculous fanatics, together with their 
miserable victims, disfigure many a page of our goodly 
history, but most, if not all, knew better than to 
attack the time-founded institutions of their country ; 
these have ever been more spiritual enthusiasts than 
temporal rascals, not less crackbrained but more 
honest. 

These Owenites' form a sect whose object is to in- 
troduce a specious generalization of larceny, and an 
universal libertinism into the health of their coun- 
try 3 one man endeavouring to substitute his crude 
nostrum for the results of all the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the past, the fruit of the common sense and 
intelligence of every age, confirmed and hallowed by 
the great teacher, Time himself 5 in short, to overturn 
our established faith, the common faith of the whole 
civilized world, to govern and direct man*s social 
condition in a new method with his theory. But no, 
it cannot be. Gullible as some of the masses even of 
the nineteenth century have proved themselves, they 
cannot but see that these very doctrines which it is 
professed are to improve our social state, and to in 
crease our social happiness, actually outrage in their 
very outset the eternal principles of both ! 

Old English sense is yet too prevalent to permit her 
multitude to gorge the monstrosities of Owenism. In 
this confidence we should feel inclined to pass by 
the arch-deceiver with contempt, were there not a 
voice within our bosoms compelling to another course, 
" the voice of charity." We might stand by idle and 
unhurt, and watch the unholy flame of this new sect 
blaze for a little while, and pass again into darkness -, 
but who can tamely bide the thought of all the poor 
fluttering and weak-minded rushing, moth-like, into 
the glare to perish : the easily deluded many— the 
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reckless or the ignorant > Ye pastors of Christ's 
people, watch and be vigilant, the greedy wolf that 
dare not attack the steadfast and the trne^ may 
devour the thoughtless and unwary of your sevcnd 
flocks. 

For ourselves, we have no fear of the ultimate preva- 
lence of Socialism. Whatever importance or dan- 
gerous influence it may appear to have obtained, seems 
to arise, like that of some diseases, more from the 
unhealthy state of the body affected than from its own 
intrinsic energy. Socialism may, for a wbile^ serve 
to settle and stagnate the scum and garbage of Eng- 
land's thickly-populated, and at present excited 
country, till a return of sanity and vigour shall cast 
off this excrescence of its weakness. But we must not 
in the mean time forget that by its accursed doc- 
trines, many a heart may be made sorrowful, and 
many a soul immortal perish, utterly and for ever, if 
deluded by these pernicious fallacies, from the cheer- 
ful hopes and godly promises held out to it in the 
faith of a Christian. W. M. 



THE RAINBOW. 



WATER. 

It is the poet of nature who should write the history 
of water. Familiar, even to neglect, this is a wonder- 
ful substance, and we forget to admire 5 beautiful, and 
we do not note its beauty. Transparent, and colour- 
less, it is the emblem of purity : in its mobility it is 
imbued with the spirit of life : a self-acting agent, a 
very will, in the unceasing river, the dancing brook, 
the furious torrent, and ^ restless ocean : speaking 
with its own voice, in the tinkling of the dropping 
cavern, the murmuring of the rill, the rash of the 
cascade, and the war of the sea-wave; and, even in 
the placid lake, throwing its own spirit of vitality over 
the immoveable objects around. ' And if its motion 
is the hfe of the landscape, it is, at rest, the point 
of contrast and repose for the turbulent multiplicity 
of the surrounding objects : a tempering shadow in 
reflecting the bright picture, and, as the mirror of the 
sky, a light amid darkness $ while it is the colour to 
enhanoe what it contrasts, whether in its splendour 
or its shade. 

Its singular oppositions of character are not less 
striking. Yielding to every impulse, unresisting, even 
to light, it becomes the irresistible force before which 
the ocean-promontory crumbles to dust, and the 
rocky mountain is levelled with the plain below; a 
mechanical power whose energy is without bounds. 
Of an apparently absolute neutrality, without taste, 
without smell, a powerless nothingness, that deceptive 
innocence is the solvent of everything, reducing the 
thousand solids of the earth to its own form. Again, 
existing at one instant, in the next it is gone, as if it 
were annihilated : to him who knows not ito nature, 
it has ceased to be. It is a lake, and in a short time 
it is nothing: again it is that lake, and it is a solid 
rock. It is rock-crystd at one instant, and in the 
next it is invisible; while the agent of its invisibility 
transports it beyond the earth: that rock is air. 
Thus sailing in the heavens, it descends again, un- 
changed, again to renew the same ceaseless round: fbr 
ever roaming between the earth |md ^e vacant 
regions of space ; wandering about the earth below, 
in the performance of its endless duties, and though 
appearing at rest, resting nowhere. This, and more, is 
water: powerful in iU weakness, and powerful in its 
strength : an union of feebleness and force, of incessant 
activity and apparent tranquillity, of nullity and 
ubiquity, of insignificance and power, a miracle of 
creation. — Maccui^loch. ^ 



Hail t beauteous meteor of the thousand dyes, 
Emblazoned, like a trophy, on the skies. 
HeaYen*-8 richest hues inlay thy lightsome span, 
Kindled to glory; for a Sign to man. 
Those vivid tints that through the welkin shine, 
Prochum thy matchl^ Architect divine. 
Gemmed by the rain-drops, was the tissue spun 
With golden threads irraidiate of the sun, 
like stars enwreathed ; whose myriad spangles throw 
The prism's gay lustre to the world below. 
Weft of mute music thou, whose pictured tones 
Blend in accord, and melt in kindred zones. 

Sweet solace ours, when lurid tempests frown. 
To mark thy jfradual braid th' horizon crown ! 
First, faint brief segments spring on either hand. 
Whence lost abrupt, soon longer curves expand ; 
More massive, high upreared, the glowing form 
In bolder contrast now bestrides the storm: 
Fain its bright column would oiu* arms embrace, 
Y^t at eadi step a fleeting beam we chase; 
And whilst we fear lest ere the whole be viewed, 
The subtle vision may our sight elude, 
Mercy, fleet herald from the realms above. 
Buoyed in the ambient air of heavenly love. 
With stedftst key-link binds the quivering arch, 
Then speeds thereon to Earth her vohwt march. 

See I through the dark depths of th' unfathomed main 
The siirrored brilliance softlv gleams again ; 
Warning the surges that their ruthless might 
No more shall revel on the mountain height, 
Nor through the fertile fields and valleys rave^ 
Engulfing Nature in the whirling wave : 
No 1 tor when 'neath Armenia's summits hoar 
The slirnnken waiexs hwhed their slimy shore. 
And found whene'er they strove beyond to roam. 
The rising cli^s rebuke their baffled foam ,•— 
When the glad fathers of man s rescued i-ace. 
Exulting on the lone Ark's resting-place, 
Had bent the knee, invoked the Almighty name. 
Drawn Totive blood, and fanned the sacred flame ;~ 
When o'er fair Nature burst that sunny smile. 
More lovely for her glistening tears the while ;^> 
Then from the heavens was heard an awful voice 
That bade the favoured patriarch rejoice : 
Well pleased the Deity had seen arise 
Prayer mingling with the smoke of sacrifice I 
And now the solemn Ck>venant He swore. 
That He would flood the new-born land no more ; 
Then rays from Heaven with tears from Earth He blsBi» 
And wrote His promise on the firmaments 

View itf, vain man, whose dull unheeding sonl 
No cheering hopes, no startling fears control. 
Nor the pale splendour of the moon absorbs. 
Nor the deep rapture of the hynming orbs ; 
Whose sordid thought ne er searched Creation's laws, 
For the vast goodness of th' Omniscient Cause, 
Ne'er felt ecstatic joy when laughing May 
Wreathes with young flowers the verdant brow of day. 
Nor owned with transport chastened, awed, refined. 
Might on the mountain, wonder in the wind : 
Behold I and though thou deignest nought to bless 
Yet inly scan thy very nothingness. ' 

Such thou luuBt shone, bright Rainbow ! when the sky 
Has clothed in clouds its blue serenity; 
And such shiUt shine ; while grateful for the vow. 
All nations of the Earth to Heaven shall bow. 
Curbing the tempest on its thunder-path, 
Chaining the boisterous billows in their wrath; 
Majestic symbol of thy Maker's might I 
Girdle of beauty! coronal of light! 
God's own blest hand-mark, mystic, sure, sublime, 
Graven in glory to the end of time! 

Nor dost thou live for Earth and Time alone : 
In Paradise, around th' eternal throne 
Thine emerald lightnings play+; thine every gem 
Is treasured for the Conqueror s diadem§. 
When, with a shout that will Earth's centre rend, 
Christ with His saints and angels shall descend, 
Careerinff kingly over sun and star, 
The winds His oouzsers, sada cloud His car :** 

• Gen viii, Ic is. f £eclas. xllii. 11. | ilev.iv,3«&Exok,i.26, 
I Rev* a. h 
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No watery deluge Hhen Earth's funeral paU, 

But sulphurous flames enwrap the reeling balL 

Thus thy triumplial banner floats unfurled 

Above the wrecks of this self-mined world ; 

From cloudy from throne^ from erowA» betoke&idl! xilild 

JehoTBh to lost siimeiB reconciled 1 

Bbt. THOMJks AaAm HolIiAiid* 



ON PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. No. III. 

TfiS DA6t7SftRtbTT^B. 

The developement of the secret of M. Dagnerr^^s 
method of photography ^as occasioned by an arrange- 
ment between M. Daguerre and the Chamber of 
Deputies, by which a pension of 6000 francs, (abont 
two hundred and forty pounds English), was bestowed 
on him, and one of 4000 francs, (about oiie hundred 
and sixty pounds,) on M. Niepce, with a reversion 
of half the respective amounts to Madame Daguerre 
and Madame Niepce. The discovery was therefore 
thrown open to general use in August last, when it 
was stated at the weekly sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, by M. Arago. The greatest curi- 
osity prevailed, all the seats allotted to the public 
were quickly occupied, and a crowd of persons dis- 
appointed of gaining admission, remained waiting in 
the court of the Institute, eager to catch the news of 
the important process. 

The designs of M. Daguerre are executed upon 
plates of copper, covered with silver foil, and It ap- 
pears that the combination of the two metals tends to 
the perfection of the effect The silver must be the 
purest that can be procured, and the thickness of the 
copper must be sufficient to maintain the smoothness 
of the plate, so that the images may not be distorted 
by the warping of the tablet. The thickness of the 
two metals united should not, however, exceed that 
a stout card. The process is divided into Five 
operations.. 

The first consists in polishing and cleaning the 
plate, in order to prepare it for receiving the sensitive 
coating, upon which the light is to act. 

The second is to apply this coating. 

The third is the placing the prepared plate in the 
camera, so as to receive properly the action of the 
light. 

The fowrth is to bring oat the image, vhich is not 
at first visible. 

The fifth and last operation is to remove the sensi- 
tive coating on which the pictnre is first impressed, 
otherwise this coating would continne to be affected 
by light, and would quickly destroy the picture. 

The materials for the first operation, or the prepara- 
tion of the plate, are pumice stone, finely ground and 
dried, olive oil, fine cotton, a phial of nitric acid, 
diluted with sixteen parts of distilled water, and a 
wire frame for placing the plate upon, while heat is 
applied to it by the spirit lamp. The size of the 
plate is regulated by that of the camera obscura. 

The operation is begun by polishing carefully the 
surface of the plate. The pumice stone is powdered 
all over the silver surface, by shaking the bag which 
contains it, without touching the plate. With some 
cotton, dipped in a little olive oil, the operator theik 
rubs the plate gently, beginning with the centre and 
rounding his strokes to produce equality of surface. 

The plate is laid on several folds, of paper, during 
this operation, and these are renewed at intervals, 
lest the tablet become bent or warped, through any 
inequality of support. The pumice stone must be re^ 
newed and the cotton changed several times. Wheti 
the plate is well polished, it must next be cleaned bf 
powdering it all over once more with pumice, and 



rubbing with dry cotton, rounding and crossing the 
strokes as before. A little cotton is ilow rolled up, 
and applied to the mouth of the phial containing the 
diluted acid. The phial is inverted, and the centre 
only of the cotton is wetted, and that but slightly. 
The surface of the plate is now rubbed equally all 
over with the acid, but only in sufficient quantity just 
to skim the surface. If, as frequently happens, the 
acid run into small drops from the high polish, change 
the cotton, and rub down the globules as quickly as 
possible, but always gently rubbing, for if allowed to 
rest, or to run upon the plate, they will leave stains. 
It will be seen when the acid has been sufficiently 
diffused, by the formation of a thin veil spread 
regularly over tlie whole surface of the plate. It 
must then receive one more powdering of pumice, and 
be cleaned with fresh cotton as before. The plate 
must now be subjected to strong heat, and for this 
purpose it is placed upon a wire frame, made to sup- 
port it over a spirit lamp, the silvered surface being 
uppermost. The spirit-lamp is now held beneath, 
and moved round and round, the fiame touching and 
playing upon the copper. This must be continued 
for at least five minutes, when, if the lamp has been 
properly applied, a white strong coating will appear 
on the surface of the copper. A charcoal fire is per- 
haps preferable to the lamp, for the operation can be 
then more quickly performed, and the heat will be 
perfectly equal. If this method be adopted the plate 
must be held over the fire by pincers, until the veil 
appears. The plate is now to be cooled suddenly, by 
placing it on a cold substance, such as a marble 
table, a mass of metal or stone. When ^perfectly 
cold, the gummy appearance must be removed from 
the surface, by rubbing again with dry pumice and 
cotton, changing the cotton frequently. The polish- 
ing being thus completed, the operation of the acid 
is to be repeated three different times, dry pumice 
being powdered over the plate each time, and polished 
off very gently with the cotton, which must be very 
clean ; care being taken not to breathe upon the plate 
or to touch it with the fingers, or even with the cotton 
upon which the fingers have rested, for the slightest 
stain upon the surface of the plate will prove a blemish 
in the drawing. If the plate is not to be used imme- 
diately, the last operation is not performed, for it 4s 
neeessary that the final application by acid be per- 
formed on every plate immediately before placing it 
i» the camera* 

The second operation consists in coating the plate, 
and requires a small quantity of broken iodine and a 
small square box. In the upper part of this box the 
plate is fixed, with the face downwards, the eopper 
surface having been previously fixed upon a board, by 
means of metallic bands and catches. A quantity of 
the iodine is placed in a saucer at the bottom of the 
box, and is covered by a piece of gauze, that the eva- 
poration of the iodine may be regulated, and that the 
compression of the air on the lid of the box being 
closed, may not drive out any particles of iodine from 
the sa«cer, to the detriment of the silvered surface of 
the plate. 

The apparatos is to remain in this position till the 
vaporixation of the iodine has condensed upon the 
Burfaoe of the plate, sufficiently to cover it with a fine 
coating of a ydlow gold colour. The time required 
for this effect to be produced varies from five minutes 
to half an hour. The plate must be taken out the 
instant a gold tinge is produced, or it will change to 
violet, and in this state be less sensitive to the impres- 
sions of lights These opieratione most be performed 
in a darkened apartment, by the feeble light of a 
taper, or the plate will be acted on too soon daring 
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the moments in which it is necessary to raise it to 
examine how the woric is going on. ; The evaporation 
of the iodine should be spontaneous, and it is' impor- 
tant that the temperature of the interior of the box 
should correspond with that of the rest of the apart- 
ment. On this account an apparatus in constant use, 
and impregnated with the vapours of iodine, will pro- 
duce a much more speedy effect than a new box. Tl^e 
second operation is now over, and the third should 
immediately succeed it, for after the interval of an 
hour the action of the iodine and silver is no longer 
effective. 

The third operation is the proper adjustment of the 
plate in the camera to receive the required images. 
This must be done quickly, avoiding light and contact, 
the camera having been previously fixed in the proper 
position. It is a task of some nicety to determine the 
exact time necessary to effect the desired object, and 
the operator must make the best guess he can upon 
the subject, for there is nothing in the appearance of 
the plate to guide him, the surface pref|enting no visi- 
ble change when it is taken out of the camera. If 
the sun-light be intense, three minutes will be suf- 
ficient, in other cases it may require thirty. The sea- 
sons, as well as the hour of the day, have considerable 
influence on the operation. The most favourable time 
is from seven to three o'clock, and a drawing taken 
at Paris in the months of June and July may be ob- 
tained in three or four minutes. In May or August 
it will take five or six minutes ; in April and Septem- 
ber seven oiir eight, and so on. Yet this is only the 
case when the objects are strongly illuminated, and it 
often happens that twenty minutes are required for 
the process in the most favourable months. All this 
will be ascertained by repeated trials, and the operator 
will learn to regulate the time during which the plate 
is to be exposed to the solar rays, so that the sketch 
shall neither appear vague and indistinct, nor black 
and heavy. 

The fourth operation is the mercurial or disengaging 
process, by means of which the images are developed. 
A deep square-sided box, of the breadth of the tablet, 
is furnished with a cup containing three ounces of 
mercury. In this mercury the bulb of a thermometer 
is placed, and the top of the instrument is passed 
through a hole in one of the sides of the box. The 
box. must have an opening below, so that a spirit lamp 
can be applied to the under part of the cup containing 
the mercury. The upper part of the box receives the 
"plate, immediately on its being removed from the 
camera, the face of the plate being downwards, and 
imclmed at an angle of 45''. Thus all is ready for the 
operation, and the fumes of the mercury are now dis- 
engaged by the heat of the spirit lamp, until the ther- 
mometer indicates a temperature of 140* Fahr., when 
it must be immediately withdrawn. If the thermo- 
meter has risen rapidly, it will continue to rise after 
the lamp is removed, but this ought not to exceed 
-167°. In a few minutes the faint tracery of objects 
will begin to appear, and this process must be exa- 
mined by means of a small window in the side of the 
box, and by the light of a taper, but the; taper must 
be used cautiously, that its rays fall not upon the 
plate. When the thermometer has fallen to 1 13^ or 
even before that, if the sketch appears complete, the 
plate may be removed, detached from the frame of 
wood in which it had previously been fixed, and if 
necessary it may be laid aside without injury, until it 
is convenient to perform the fifth process. Great 
care must, however, be taken to avpid its exposure to 
the light 

The Ji/tk operation consists in fixing the impression 
by removing from the tablet the floating of iodine, on 



^diich the light would otherwise continue to act A 
saturated solution of common salt, filtered through 
paper, and warmed, or a wtek solution of hyposul- 
phate of soda, which does not require warming, is 
poured into a square shallow copper trough, to the 
height of an inch. Distilled water is poured into a 
similar trough, and the plate is first plunged into the 
water and immediately removed, then immersed in the 
saline solution, where it is allowed to remain face 
upwards, till the yellow tinge has entirely disappeared. 
It is moved about by means of a little copper-wire 
hook, and as soon as the desired effect is obtained, 
it is removed from the solution with both hands 
(without touching the drawing) and plunged again in 
the pure water. It is then placed on an inclined 
plane, and distilled water, hot, but not boiling, ic 
poured over it The plate must then be dried rapidly 
by blowing on it, and moving it backwards and for- 
wards in the air. 

The drawing is now finished : it remains only to 
preserve it from dust and from vapours, which might 
tairnish the silver. It should therefore be placed in a 
square strong pasteboard with a glass over it, and be 
framed iu wood.' Without such preservatives, though 
the sketch will resist gentle washing, yet, as it will not 
bear the slightest rubbing, it will speedily receive 
injury. 

Such is the proems of M. Daguerre, and so myste- 
rious is it, even now that the method of performing 
it is publicly made known, that M. Arago declares the 
sciences of Optics and Chemistry, ' in their present 
state, to be inadequate to give any plausible explanation 
of it' We may therefore well unite in the wish ex- 
pressed by Mr. Talbot, at the meeting of the British 
Association in August last, that this discovery may be 
considered as " a call made on all the cultivators of 
science to use their united efforts, by the accumulation 
of new facts and arguments, to penetrate into the 
real nature of these mysterious phenomena." We 
must also express our hope that as the subject becomes 
better understood, the process will be simplified, and 
placed within the power of those who are now totalTy 
debarred from entering on a work, which makes such 
extensive demands on their time and patience as the 
system of M. Daguerre. 



INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONK. 
Abt thou a man of honest moaldf 

With forvent heart and soul sinoere^ 
A husband, father, ftieod ? Behold t 

Thy brother slumbers here. 

The sun, that wakes the violet's bloom, 
Once cheered his eye, now dark in dead ; 

The wind that wanders o*er his tomb, 
Was once his vital breath. 

But mark ! the wind shall pass away. 
The sun shall vanish from the Bkji 

Thy brother*s bones, iii that great diay. 
Shall li^, and never die. 



Saw ye the Sun, obscured at noon, 

Burst throQ|^ the mist, aod fiercer blase t 
Saw ye at eve the clouded moon 

Shine out, and shed soul-soothing fays ? 
Oh ! thus shall truth's eternal beam 

Consume foul falseliood's venomed shroud : 
Thus, thus shall lovely virtue gleam 

Through calumny's malignant cloud ! ' 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ALGIERS, AND ITS CONQUEST BY THE FRENCH. II. 




COFFKE-HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF UTRMADKAlS, VEAm AtOIX&g* 



We -proceed to notice the inost important towns of the 
Regency of Algiers. 

MxDBYA. . This place is situated a few miles southward 
of Algiers. On the road conducting towards it is the Caf6 
de Byrmadrais, as above represented. After learing the 
city and proceeding for aboat half an hour towards the 
south, through a paved road bordered with thick hedges, 
the traveller enters a pretty valley, the sides of which are 
covered with picturesque rocks. Through the bottom of 
this valley flows a little brook, and at the point where the 
brook and the road meet are constructed a prettv looking 
coffee house, and a school, one on one side of the brook and 
one on the other. These were built after the defeat of the 
Spanish troops under Orelly, ** to thank God for having 
aided the faithful to vanquishHheir enemies." 

Proceeding onwards through a pleasant country, the tra- 
veller arrives at Medeya. (See p. 84.) On the left he sees 
many country houses, surrounded by fields and hedges. 




MUSQUfi AT MEDEYA WTTH TOMB-flTONlS AROUKD. 

Before entering into the town he passes under a lofty aqi^e- 
duct, which brings water into the town from some. neigh- 
bouring mountain ; this aqueduct is composed of two lines 
of arches; and is constructed very substantially of chalk, clay, 
stone, and brick. Among the stones employed are many 
which seem once to have formed part of some Roman oon- 
^OL. XVL 



struction. The aqueduct terminates in the town litta reserrolf 
protected by powerful masonry, apparently to prevent any 
attempts to cut off the supply of water to the city. 

There are two gates by which to enter Medeya, large but 
low, and on passing through that one leading from Algiers 
we enter a tolerably large street, with foot paths on Mdb 
side, and a canal running through the middle* This street 
runs the whole length of the city, and has smaller streetii 
branching out from it. Medeya is built on a hill, which i» 
steep towards the west, and gently sloping towards the east 
There are a few mosques in Medeya; in the one represeiKed 
in the annexed cut, the door at the 1^ leads inta a amaU 
publie sohooh 

Medeya was the residence of the Bey of Titerie. Hp had 
in the town :a barrack for janissaries, some handsom* 
houses occupied by the principal Tm-kish officers, « l^rgft 
square building containing the magazine, and a palacei 
The exterior of this palace, represented Mow, nas n^ 
thing yery elegant about it; bnt on entering through 
a door or porch, and ^Musing throagh a corridor, a mow 
elegant seene presents itself. A large square court it 
seen, paved with white marble and surrounded by a.gai* 
lery with arcades of Moorish achitecture, into which tho 




. BXTiaiOa or TBX FALACB at MEDSYAt 

doors akid windows of the apartments open. This court 
cornmunicates by a corridor with a smaller court, furnished 
with a gallery, but not with pillars. This court was. sui^ 
rounded by apartments and offices occupied by domestio^ 
officers, &o. and filled with stores of various kinda. 
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' Ifedcya contains about sUor seven thoatand inliabitants, 
of which about a thousand are Turks, and the remainder a 
lAixture of the other Algerine tribes. 

OaANis an important town in the western part of the Re- 
gency, about seventy-six leagues from Algiers. It is built 
upon the sea coast, at the inner part of a bay, on two plateaus 
or plains separated by a valiey through which flows a river. 
Oran was possessed by the Spaniards for a long time after 
they had been forced to give up the city of Algiers, but was 
ceded to the Dey in 1791. The town wasr about the last- 
mentioned period, almost destroyed by an earthquake, but 
was soon afterwards rebuilt. The bay is but little fitted, 
from its small depth, for the reception of ships. 

The town itself presents many good and remarkable 
buildings, which are distinguished into two separate classes ; 
for the Spanish portion of the town was situated entirely on 
the eastern plateau, and the other half, the Moorish, on 
the western. The Spanish quarter is in rather a ruinous 
state, showing the remains of what were, before the earth- 
quake, mansions, churches, and convents. The governor's 
palace, of which some parts yet remain, appears sur- 
' rounded with many good houses ; and many aqueducts and 
fountains had also been constructed near them. 

The other part of the town is built almost wholly in the 
Moorish style. The houses are much in the style of those 
in Algiers, but the streets are rather wider and more 
commodious. When the French army took possession of 
Oran, almost all the inhabiunts, with the exception of the 
Jews, made their escape, taking with them their fkmilies 
and pohable property. But before the arrival of their 
oonquerors, the town contained five or six thousand souls, 
consisting of the same classes as those of Algiers. But 
it is worthy of remark, that their behaviour was more 
civilised and rational than that of the Algerines, for they 
were engaged in agriculture and commerce, rather than in 
piracy. The Jews .who remained in the city after the 
French had taken it, defended their new masters against 
the attacks of some roving Arabs,— a eireustance rather rare 
in the people of that religion, seeing how seldom they take 
part in warfare. On one occasion when the Arabs were 
about to attack thb French, the Jews took up arms, and 
mounted giard during the night on the terraces and ram- 
parts. On another oecasion, when a detachment of French 
were engaged with the Arab cavalry out on the plain, the 
Jews ventured to sally out from the town, with asses and 
mules carrying leather buckeu full of water for th^ relief 
•f the parched French soldiers* 

There are a great number of Moorish artisans in or near 
Oran : some are shoemakers, some tailors, some weavers, 
te. On the borders of the river, near the sea, are a 
number of tan-pits, and manufactories of morocco leather. 
Most of the publie shops are kept by Jews; but the ooffee- 
kmses are kept by the Moors. Oran has been accustomed to 
oarry on a considerable trade with Spain, and Italy, in grain, 
4asfi% Bnen, and morocco leather. Most of the hoiks, ber- 
■oQs, and brown capuchins or hoods, worn by the Moora of 
Barbery, are made at Oran. 

The Mahometans of Oran are very attentive to the duties 
ef their religion. Those who cannot go to the mosciues at 
tiia appoint^ hovrs of prayer, never fail to pray in their 
•bops,< or in the streets, when the hour arrives* They are 
•aid, howover, te he less attentive in their honours to the 
Aead than the inhabitants of Algiers, with whom it is a 
BOint of piety and. duty ftooueatly to visit the graves of their 
nthers, and plant flowers between ^e four stones which 
form the tomb. 

CoNSTANTiif A. ThIs IS a town in the eastward part of the 
oonntry, situated in the midst of an extensive plain : the 
plain terminates in a high mountain, at the foot of which 
flows% river which forms a half circle round the town, and 
washes its walls. Constantina is not fortified ; its walls 
do not even surround thOi town, as in most other towns of 
Barbary. At the entrance, on the side towards Algiers, is 
« small battery, weakly guarded. The aspect of the town is 
very similar to that of Medeya: all the houses are covered 
with tiles, but none of them present the white appearance of 
the Algerine houses. The streets are broad, and tolerably 
straight; andMiver^h^rivvris a fine stone bridge, said to 
have been constructed by the Romans. There are no 
iquarea or open places in the interior of the town ;but the 
town contains the palace of the Bey, the Kasha occupied by 
a Turkish garrison, and some mosques. There is not a 
dngle fountain in Constantina, so tftiat all the water re- 
quired by the inhabitants has to be brought from the river 
til leather bnehets, borne on the backs of mules; it is then 



•dd ia the streets. Tha two borders of« the river ^contain 
many oom^ miUs, pleasure gardens, and country houses, 
among which is one belonging to the Bey. At the soath- 
ward of the town there is a camp of Turks stationed to 
watch the proceedings of the rovmg Arabs and Berbers : 
were this not the case, the latter would frequently pour into 
the town and plunder it. 

Constantina is a considerable place, containing a popula- 
tion of twelve or fourteen thousand souls; they consist of 
Turks, Arabs, N^roes, and Jews, and the latter appear to 
have much more liberty and influence than in any otner part 
of the country. The inhabitants bear a character for prob i ty 
and industry* They employ themselves in agriculture 
and commeree, exporting com, cattle, linen, and wax. to 
Europe. 

Bona is a little sea-port distant about a hundred leagues 
eastward of Algiers, on the point of a promontory which 

{>rotects a harbour capable of sheltering vessels. The popu- 
ation was less than two thousand when the French attacked 
the place. The streets are straight and unpaved: the 
Kasba, elevated on a hill, is surrounded by a high and strong 
wall, and ftom its advantageous position, commands the 
whole town. 

The inhabitants of Bona were almost wholly Moors, who 
carried on a commerce with the European states in corn, 
cattle, &e. But when the horrors of war disturbed them, 
they turned their attention to agriculture. It has been re- 
marked that the inhabitants of all the secondary towns in 
the country display better qualities than those of the city of 
Algiers. It is not difBenlt to account for this when we con- 
sider that it was the metropolis which was chiefly engaged 
in the debasing and ferocious corsair system. The Moors 
of Bona are more oivilixed ia their behaviour than those of 
Algiers. They had to play a difficult part wheni the French 
entered the country. After the capital had been taken* 
the Bey of Constantina summoned the inhabitants of all 
the rest of the country to attack the French. The Moors of 
Bona, for reasons which they probably thought sufficient, 
did not eheose to obey this call-; and when- the French 
attacked Bonar they found the Moors no way indisposed to 
change masters. This afterwurds subjected them to fierce 
attacks from the Arabs and Berbers ; but they appear to 
have remained tolerably well disposed towards the French. 

The roving' tribes outside of the town are exceedingly 
fierce and warlike, and harassed the French much in their 
progress towards Bona. 

These are the principal towns to which we need direct 
our attention. On the roads from one town to another there 
are public wells, placed on the road-side for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. Where there is so much sandy desert* 
the value of this arrangement is greater than we in England 
can fliliy appreciate. 
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A BOAO-ftltiB WSLL. 

We have more than once had occasion to speak of Mara- 
bouts : we must here explain what is understood by that 
term. At p. 88 is represented the residence of a Marabout 
of Sydi-Abdekadet, and there are many more such. These 
Marabouts are men who have a reputation for genius and 
supernatural power. If a Moor, an Arab, or a Berber, 
wishes to propitiate the fates, he applies to a Marabout in 
his hermitage, and gives costly presents. If a Marabout 
wants any article for his own use, he does not scruple* to 
enter the house of any ene and help himself, the people 
thinking it an honour to be so noticed by him. This is car:- 
ried so far, that the most sacred of social rights are disre- 
garded, and the hypocrites take advantage of the credulity 
of the people to violate every tie of decency and propriety. 
Their power and influence are, in fact, greater than those of 
any otner parties whatever in the country, since they have 
a hold on the most secret thoughts and supezstitions of the 
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people. It is among tlie Berbers and Arabs ibat tbeir pover 
u greateit»— less among tbe Moors and Turks, and probably 
not existing at all among tbe Jews. When a Marabout 
dies, a splendid tower is generally built by bis devotees, and 
decorated witb flowers and offerings, which they make at 
his shrine. These Marabouts* tombs are to be seen in 
various parts of the country, and testify to the extent to 
which this superstition has spread among the mass of the 
population. 

THB INHABITAim; THBIB MANMEBS, CUSTOMSy DBBS8, ScG, 

Wbbn the French expedition went out to Algiers, it was 
accompanied by an intelligent engineer, M. B^xet, in the 
capacity of Geographical Engineer to the expedition. This 

fentleman has published an interesting account of Algiers, 
rawn from his own observation, and we shall take him as 
our chief authority on the subject of the native inhabitants 
of Algiers. 

M. Rozet distinguishes seven separate classes of persons 
who form the population of Algiers, viz«, BerberMp Moar$^ 
Negroes, AfxAi, Jew9, Turk$tn,nd KwdwgUi^ all of whom 
have habits and eharaoters different fh>m one another* We 
will consider them in the above order. 
* BxKBBRs. These are supposed to be the deseendaiits of 
the ancient Numidians* who were a mixture of the aborigines 
of North Africa, and some Persians and Armenians who 
settled there in remote Sjg^s : thev are, in fact, the most 
aneient inhabitants of Algiers, and have still kept a footing 
in the land, throughout all the eventfiil seenea whieh hav^ 
ooeurred therew 

The Berbers are about the middle height i tbeir eon* 
plexion is brown, and sometimes almost blaok* with brown 
and glossy hair. They are thin, but extremely strong and 
robust Their bodies are beautifhlly ibrmed» and there is 
an elegance in their attitudes only to be found in antique 
statues. The head of the Berber is rounder than that of 
the Arab, and the features shorter, but of an equally marked 
character, although the line African nose, so oomraon among 
the latter, is not often seen among the Berbers* There is 
in their conntenanoes an expression of savageness, and even 
of cruelty; but they are active, and extremely intelligent; 
they are also of a sooial temper, and endowed with goqd 
capacities. The language of the Berbers is said to have no 
connexion with any other known tongue. Such of this peo« 
pie as inhabit the northern side of the little Atlas (a small 
chain of mountains betw^een the great Atlas and the sea), 
and often mingle with the Arabs, speak or understand Ara- 
bic; but those who dwell southward of the mountains 
understand no other language than their own. Many of 
them are often seen at A^iers, who do not speak a word of 
Arabic : in this city they are termed Bedouins, a name given 
to all the tribes who dwell in tents or temporary huts. 

The Berbers often leave their mountains, to plunder tra- 
vellers on the plain ; and when they, know a caravan is to 
pass they assemble in great numbers to attack it. They 
dwell in huts, consisting of a few stakes driven into the 
ground, with reeds or small branches of trees tied to them, 
and the whole covered with clay, mixed with a little straw. 
In some few instances their huts are built with rough stones, 
arranged with much art. These dwellings are rectangular, 
with two gable ends, and are covered with thatch or reeds : 
they are seldom more than ten feet high, and are entered 
by a low and narrow door, which shuts verv close. The win- 
dows are small holes in the sides, which are sometimes 
covered with a piece of glass. Sometimes the huts are 
built in the midst of thickets^ but in other instances a 
group of huts is situated in the midst of a plantation. 

Although the Berbers have always lived in a state of bar- 
barous ignorance, and have had but little connexion with civl- 
lixed nations, they are a remarkably industrious people, and 
perhaps the most useftil thtoughout all Algiers. Bf work- 
mg the mines in their own mountains^ they procure lead, 
eopper, and iron. With the lead they manufbeture bulleis 
Ibr war or the ehMe» and with the copper, ornaments for 
the women. It is even said that they work gold and silver : 
and it is true that their weapons are often ornamented 
with plates 6f silver, and they make an immense quantity 
of base silver ooia* which itwy manage to circulate in 
Algiers. After converting thehr iron ore into malleable 
metal, they manu&cture gnn-barrels» implements of hus- 
bandry, and many mdety formed utensils* which they sell 
to the Moon and Arabs. They undarsUnd the manulbo- 
ture of steel, irom whisli they makekaives. swords, and 
other Bhaiy iBitiiuiients. ; 



• The dress ofihe Berbers ia wry eim]^ The inner gar- 
ment is a kind of short linen shirt,' fastened round the waist 
with a cord. They have sometimes a sort of small cap oa 
the head, and the chiefs wear 6a6oticAetand red boots when 
they travel, although it is customary with the Berbers gene- 
rally to go with arms and legs bare. Above the shirt, which 
somewhat resembles a Roman tunic, they wear the haik^ 
which is a piece of white linen, about a yard wide, and five 
or six yards in length : in this they envelop themselves with 
singular ease and elegance. The hoik passes round the 
head, where it is fastened by a band of brown linen. When 
the weather is cold, they wear a demotes, which is a kind of 
white linen mantle with a cape. 

The costume of tbe women differs but little from that of 
the men. They do not wear. the bernous^ but throw the 
hoik over the head without &steninff it They do not cover 
the face, like the Moorish and Arab women. Thev travel 
with bare heads and feet, their long hair floating in the wind, 
and every part of their bodies, especiallv the arms and legs, 
is decorated with deaigns in different colours, and of perfect 
regularity. Thev also stain red the nails, the palm of the 
hand, and the sole of the foot 

The Berbers are a warlike race, and have npver actually 
submitted to the Dey of Algiers. They are divided into 
tribes, each of which is governed by a sheikh: They bear 
a character for great cruelty, both in their mode of making 
war, and in their general conduct to travellers. On the west^ 
em coast they are constantly on the watch for vessels which 
apptoaefa tlM coast «ud when one is stranded, they pouhc6 
upon it like a swarm of vulturea, murder the crew, s^ize the 
carM and destroy the vessel. A few vears ago, fifty French 
artillery-men fell into their hands, and were immediately cut 
up into small pieces, and thrown into a oommon laystall, and 
on another occasion, a French suttler was taken, and sus« 
ponded by the feet from a palm-tree, until she died. They 
sometimes attacked the French in the following manner i 
*— The horse-soldiers would come on at full gallop, and th# 
infantry run with them, holding either by the saddles or the 
tails of the horses, and three men have often been seen 
holdiBg by the same horse. When arrived at a certain dis- 
tance, the horseman would stop, and the foot-soldiers would 
immediately collect round him. Each would then fire, with- 
draw with rapidity to reload his piece, and then return to 
the charge. 

Altogether the Berbers are a fbrmidable race, and wha( 
witb them and the Arabs, the French are to this day scaiceljT 
able to quit the fortified cities of the Regency. 

MooKS. The Moorish inhabitants of Algiers are almost 
as ancient as the Berbers, but different circumstances havi 
given them rather a better position. Dwelling principally, 
near tbe sea-coast, they have had more frequent commum- 
cation with tbe inhabitants of Europe, than the Berbery 
who are more inland. This, and the successive conquest* 
of the country, have modified the habits and manners of 
this people, and in some degree altered the race. Having 
been subdued by the Arabs, and afterwards jeoverned by th# 
Turks, they embraced Mahometanism, and from that period 
their mode of life has differed little from that of the other 
fdlowers of Mahomet. 

From time to time a great many Europeans have inter* 
mwrried with the Moors, and mixed races have resulted ftou 
the connexion ; but the characteristics of the true Moor are 
sufficiently evident to lead to a correct description. The. 
men are above the middle stature; their carriage grave and 
nbble : they have black hair : their skin is a little swarthy, 
but rather feir than brown. Their faces are somewhat full, 
and their features are less strongly marked than those of 
%h» Arabs and the Berbers. The nose is generally rounded, 
the mouth of middle size, and the eyes very open, though 
not lively. They are muscular, and the bodies rather fat. 
The women areibrmed on a scale proportionate to the men : 
they have all black hair and beautiful eyes, and some of them, 
are handsome. They never wear stays ; and as excessive 
obesity is considered the perfection of female beauty, they 
do all in their power to become fat and are^ of course, very 
defective in shape. 

The children of both sexes are extremely pretty* They 
have a mild expression of countenance, beautiful eyes, and. 
a g|^neral intelligence of mind. « 

The Moors form the greater portion of the population of 
the Algerine states. They inhabit bouses more or less 
costly in tbe towns and cities, and they also occupy some 
villages. A few of them live separately in the neighbourhood 
of the towns, upon small hills, or in the valleys and cidti* 
vated plams. These the Arabs and Berbers plunder, and 
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lomeHmet even murder, when they fix their reeidenee too 
. near that of those ferocious tribes. 

The costume of the Moors does not differ much from that 
of the Turks. They wear turbans, and have large loose 
trousers, or culottes, fastened round the waist and above the 
knee. The upper part of the body is clothed in vests, em- 
broidered in gold or silk, according to the rank of the 
wearer. During summer they generally go with bare arms, 
but at other times they have a kind of shirt, of which the 
sleeve reaches down to the wrist, where it is fastened. The 
Moors never wear stockings, but they have indifferent sort 
of shoes, which they call babouches. They wrap a long sash 
of silk or of coloured linen many times round the loins, and 
In this siuh they carry their yataghan, poignard, pistols, and 
purse. They have almost always a pipe in the hand, and 
carry their tobacco-box in a convenient pocket. Those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, wear green turbans. 
During winter, and in bad weather, the Moors, as well as 
the Berbers, wear a bemoua. They wear, besides, a capu- 
chin, furnished with sleeves, which serves the purpose both 
of habit and hat; this capuchin is made of brown linen, and 
Ornamented with little bits of coloured doth, arranged in 
fkutastical forms. 

The women dress very differently from the men. They 
never wear stockings when they go abroad ; but have ill- 
taade shoes, and pantoloons of silk or of white calico, which 
are "fostened on the leg and at the waist. They have robes 
made ^mewhat diflbrently from those of th^ men. The 
hair is tied round with a band, and they have a small white 
handkerchief which, attached behind and brought round in 
front, conceals nearlv the whole of the face. They then 
throw on a tunic of white linen, which covers the head ; and 
A mantle worn outside their robe completely envelopes the 
hands and arms. 

_^ When they are within doors the Moorish women wear 
different dresses, according to their rank, and to the em- 
ployments in which they are engaged. When busied in 
domestic affairs, they are slighty clothed, and go with bare 
legs and feet; but when they receive visitors, they display 
much of the magnificence for which Oriental nations are 
remarkable. 

' The Moors exercise almost every kind of mechanical 
employment ; but are particularly indolent, and slow in their 
^?ii^' lA J®^®^'®""' ^^^ instance, after beginning his work, 
will light his pipe, smoke for some minutes, and then, with- 
out taking the pipe from his mouth, will file a few strokes, 
then put down the work, then smoke in idleness a few 
minutes, then examine the work again, then file a little 
more, and so on. 

^The Moors possess the melancholy reputation of being 
Ae most immoral race on the face of the globe. Every 
kind of debauchery is practised among them ; and they are 
•o perfidious that not only can they not be trusted by other 
classes, but they distrust each other. The ties of nature 
are but little known among them; and on this subject 
M. Remaudot has related the following anecdote :— 
A Portuguese surgeon stated, that a Moor came one day 



to him from the county, and said, ''Christiaa Barbeeos* 
give me some drugs to poison my father. I will pay thee 
handsomely for them." The Portuguese was at first 
astonished, and remained silent ibr a moment ; but quickly 
composing himself, replied with a coolness equal to that of the 
Moor, " What ! are you not on good terms with your father ?** 
" On the best possible terms," replied the Moor ; " he is 
an excellent man : he acquired a fortune, and has given me 
a wife, together with all the property he possessed ; but he 
is now beyond labour, on account of his great age, and yet 
persists in refusing to die.*' ** You do right to poison him,** 
replied the surgeon ; ** I will give you sometning which 
will soon put him in the humour of dying.** So saying, the 
surgeon prepared a cordial rather calculated to comfort the 
stomach of the old man than to kill him» and giving it. to 
the dutiful son, received his money, and the Moor departed 
rejoicing. In a week's time, however, the peasant returned, 
exclaiming that his father was not yet dead. " Not dead !' 
said the surgeon, " well, we must try again.** Another cor- 
dial was given — paid for — and, of course, with the same 
effect. In a fortnight the Moor returned again to the point, 
and informed the surgeon, with infinite simplicity, that in- 
stead of dying, the old fellow appeared to thrive upon the 
Soison. He received another dose ; but finally came to the 
ecision that his father must be a saint, since he fattened 
upon poison. 




Nkgroks. The Negroes have for ages past been pur- 
chased from the interior of Africa as slaves. The caravans 
which proceed on this errand into the interior, take with 
them hardware, blue cloth, and green and r6d broad 
cloths, of which they make immense profits, by bartering 
them for gold-dust and Negroes. Almost all the Moors, 
with the exception of the very poorest, possess slaves; 
but the origin of the free negro, population ip' Algiers 
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!• doe to tho cinmmstMioe that a slave may purchase his 
freedom by money or services, and also that a rich Moor 
sometimes manumits all his slaves when he dies. 

The ftee Negroes do not differ, either in dress or employ- 
menty very much from the Moors. Some of them are fire- 
work makers ; others, musicians ; and others derive no small 
profit from pandering to the superstitions of the Moors. 
There is one exhibition performed by the Neffroes which is 
of so extraordinary a natu're, that we must describe it at 
some length ; it is called the Djelep. 

The object of this is, to cause some particular person to 
be possessed of the evil spirit; since the Moors firmly 
believe that Satan gives a knowledge of future events to 
those who are possessed, and who may in their turn trans- 
mit their prophetic power to any other person. 

The Djelep genendly begins after the feast of Ramadan, 
and notice of it is given to such as are candidates for this 
demoniac knowledge. The candidates, who are principally 
women, proceed together with the princinal actors in the 
oeremony, among whom are always an old man and an old 
woman, to a house devoted solely to the superstitious prac- 
tioes of the Negroes, where the intended prophets are put 
into a room well-provided with cushions and carpets, and 
the entrance to which is closed with a curtain. The old 
couple, assisted by some other persons, then throw into a 
lighted earthenware fiimace a quantity of benzoin* and some 
other substances. But before this, they kill four hens, with 
the blood of which they rub all the joints of the candidates. 
They perfume them with the smoke arising from the 
drugs m the furnace, and afterwards dress them, each in a 
different manner. They clothe them in caftans reaching 
to the heels, and with belts and bonnets adorned with 
oockle<4hells loosely fastened,^ so as to strike against each 
other when the wearers boffin to dfince. . Twenty musi- 
cians then arrive, with rude and discordant instruments, 
and squat down on the floor, at one side of the room. 

The Nesroes who are already said to be possessed, and 
those who liope to be so, being all present, the musicians 
be^in a frightful concert, and one of the possessed, or de- 
.xnbniacs, begins to dance. All the negro women accompany 
him in his&nce, which is slow at first, but by degrees be- 
.comes animated and then furious. He now utters the most 
dreadful cries, and makes all sorts of contortions : this is 
the moment when the spectators hope to be inspired with 
the supernatural influence. They approach and throw some 
money, wax candles, bread, meat, or anything they please, 
upon a carpet spread to receive them. The music now in- 
creases in intensity and horrid discord ; and the demoniac 
becomes more and more animated, until at length, overcome 
.with the. noise and the fatigue of his exertion, he falls sense- 
less to the ground. His dancing companions then withdraw, 
and an old man brings forward the fUmace, and perfumes 
his body. The instant the man falls, the music ceases ; but 
he soon rises, the music resumes, and he proceeds with his 
dancine. He is again attended by other dancers, and goes 
QQ until he falls a second time; again Ibe recovers and 



dances, and this continues until his strength is completely 
exhausted. The evil spirit is now said to be in the body of 
the demoniac. 

The manner in which the spectators benefited by the 
exhibition, may be illustrated by a Djelep which M. Rozet 
witnessed. The demoniac was a strong young uegress 
who was dressed in a caftan of green silk with yellow stripes, 
and her belt and cap were ornamented with shells and 
ifiorris-bells. After dancing some time, the old negress 
put two large blunt poignards into her hands, with which 
she proceeded to strike herself in various parts of the body. 
She then threw herself in a dreadful fury upon a Moorish 
woman, whom she handled very roughly; — then rushed 
out of the room ; — then returned, and continued to dance 
until she fell senseless. On recovering, she seized hold of 
one of the musicians, threw him down, and pressing his 
stomach against the ground, crossed his arms and legs, and 
tried to twist his neck. We need not proceed with these 
details of brutal fanaticism and imposture, but will remark, 
that those persons, who are ill-used by these pretended 
demoniacs, consider themselves very fortunate, and believe, 
that as the actions of the persons supposed to be pea - 
sessed are directed by Satan, they shall assuredly par- 
ticipate in the knowledge of futurity which Uiat person 
is supposed to have acquired. 

Such is a picture of the shocking state of religion and 
morality among the Negroes and Moors of Algiers. It 
must be observed, however, that the free Negroes possess 
many qualities which elevate them among the Moors. The 
Dey and his lieutenants were always accustomed to entrust 
their more difficult commissions to NegroeSf 

Arabs. That portion of the Algerine population which 
consists of Arabs shows much the same features as Arabs 
in more eastern countries. From the time that the Antbs 
conquered Alffiers, more than a thousand years ago, they 
have remained as part of the inhabitants, and have retained 
many of their peculiarities, although in some things thevare 
amalgamated with subsequent conquerors. Some of the 
Arabs tiU the ground, and live in cottages, while others roam 
over the deserts, and adopt no particular dwelling-plaoe. 
The Arabs are generally tall and well- formed, and the bodies 
tolerably fleshy. Their hair is black, tbeir fiireheads high, 
their eyes quick and piercing, the moutli and nose well 
made, the face oval, and the features rather long. Their 
skin is brown, sometimes olive. Tbey are much more noble 
in battle than the Berbers or the Moors, since they do not 
torture their enemies when taken prisoners. 

Those of the Algerine Arabs who lead a roving life have 
tents formed of a black and white stuff, made of cotton and 
camels' hair. The piece, which is very large, is fastened to 
stakes driven into the ground, and forms a tent in the shape 
of a prism, covering a space of about twelve feet long, and 
six or eight wide. This serves for a whole family, often 
consisting of a man, three or four women, and fi\B or six 
children, who sleep in it upon mats, with the weaving- 
loom almost always set up in the middle. The wandering 
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tribes live under the rule of a aheikb, and encamp in regular 
order, their tenU forming a circle, the intermediate space 
being allotted for their cattle. One tent in each tribe serves 
as a mosque (for the Arabs were the primitive Mahometans). 
These tents are pitched so as to admit a free circulation of 
air, which renders them very cool in summer. In this season 
the Arabs 'sleep either within their tents, or in the open air 
around them, and the flocks and herds also remain outside; 
but in winter the cows and sheep are shut up in the tents, 
with the owners, whom they help to keep warm. There are 
some tents formed of several pieces of stuff joined together* 
and which are able to shelter vast numbers of sheep and 
cattle. 

The cabins, or huts, of those Arabs who cultivate the 
ground, are formed with branches of trees, and covered with 
straw or date-leaves. The cabins are never isolated, but are 
united together to the number of ten or a dozen, or some- 
times more, forming thus a sort of little village, which is 
always surrounded by a hedge. In the middle of the village 
is abut inhabited by the chief, and another which serves as 
a mosque. Each family has generally two huts, one for 
themselves, and one for their cattle ; and the furniture of a 
hut consisu of but little besides a few earthen vessels, some 
sheep-skins and mattinf^ for beds, some skin bags, to pre- 
serve milk and convey it in to market, an earthen lamp, 
a sort of spinning and weaving machine, and a corn-mill. 

The costume of the Arabs bears a sufficient resemblanoe 
tc that of the Berbers to render a description of it unneces- 
sary, after having spoken of that of the latter-named tribe 
The middle and left-hand figures below are Arabs. 




ARASS AHS A KOVLOVOU. 

The Algerine Arabs believe that no one who is buried by 
a Christian will be admitted into Paradise. This idea ex* 
plains a circumstance which occurred between the Arabs 
and the French. An Arab sheikh, completely armed, and 
mounted upon a beautiful horse, appeared one day before a 
small fort at Oran, and asked to speak to the oommandinip 
officer. The latter, suspecting some snare, went out attended 
by a corporal and two men. The moment the Arab per- 
ceived the French officer, he presented his pieee, and would 
have shot him, had not the corporal on the mstant fired, and 
killed the Arab, who was forthwith buried in the fort The 
same evening some of his friends, although aware of his 
treachery, came to the fort, and entreated that his body 
might be given to them, but the officer refused, and they 
were forced to retire. Next day, a young negro woman, 
barefooted, with dishevelled hair, and weeping bitterly, ob- 
tained admittance to the officer, and implored that her mas- 
ter's body might be restored to her. When the interpreter 
informed her that her request could not be complied with, 
she fell on her knees, and kissed the feet of all present, but 
finding her tears and supplications of no avail, she rolled 
herself frantically upon the ground, uttering the most dis- 
tressing cries, and the soldiers were obliged to carry her 
away by force. 

It is probable that the Arabs are the most estimable, or 
rather the least despicable, of the Algerine people. They 
have certainly predatory and thievisn habits, but they are 
free from the charge of licentious habits. Sobriety is one 
of their chief characteristics. Of all the Barbary tribes 
they eat the most frugally, and they scrupulously observe 
the injunctions of Mahomet against the use of fermented 



liquor. A few figs and some water will often senre them for 
a whole day. 

Jxws. The Jews of Algiers form a section of that ex- 
traordinary people which is scattered over the whole face 
of the earth, but without having a nation or a government 
anywhere. The Jews have a legend or tradition concemin|^ 
their first settlement in Algiers.—-'* When the Moors pos- 
sessed Spain, they allowed the Jews to settle among them* 
and carry on trade. The children of Israel, as in Egypt, 
became in a short time very numerous. They had their ma- 
gistrates and their temples, and the ft'ee exercise of their 
religion. When the Christians drove the Moors from Spain, 
they allowed the Jews to remain in that country, and pur- 
sue the same avooations as 'before, on condition that they 
conformed to the laws of the new govemmeht, The Chris- 
tians at length became jealous of them, and in 1390 the 
chief Rabbi of Seville, named Simon-ben-Smia, a man of 
great talents and possessing immense wealth, was arrested 
and thrown into prison, bv order of the King of Spain, toge- 
ther with sixty chiefs of Jewish families. Immediately after 
this the Spaniards continued all sorts of excesses against 
the Jews, and plundered them without mercy. Soon after 
the incarceration of the Rabbi, the king ordered that he and 
his fellow-eaptives should be put to death. On the day 
before that fixed for the execution, and when those confined 
with the Rabbi were giving way to despair, Simon took a 
bit of charcoal, and drew a ship upon the prison wall : then 
turning towards the other prisoners, he said, * Let every one 
here present who beliefas in Almigh^ God, and who wishes 
instantly to auit these walls, plaee his finger with me upoa 
this ship.* All instantly did as Simon directed them, and 
immediately the drawing became a real ship, which began 
to move of itself : the oaptives got on board, the wall opened, 
the ship proceeded through the streets of SoTtlle^ without 
imuring one of its inhabitants, and went straight to the sea. 
The vessel afterwards anchored at Algiers, a city then inha- 
bited by Moors and Arabs.** 

Such is this marvellous tale ; and after we hare stripped 
it of its miraculous trappings, we sheuld probably find that 
the truth lies in these few words,-^hat the Jews, being 
persecuted by the Christians, flew to Algiers, to see 
whether Mahometans would treat them any beuer. 

The Jews are the brokers of Algiers ; the upper classes 
dealing with Europeans, and the lower ' with the Arabs, 
Moors, Berbers, 8ic. The way in which the dealings between 
an Arab and a Jew are conducted is this. As soon as an 
Arab arrives at one of the city gates with anything to sell, 
he is beset by a swarm of these brokers, each offering his 
services. The Arab continues his road without sayhig a 
word. If he is driving an ox or a oow to market, the Jews 
seise the animal ! one takes hold of the tail, others of the 
horns and ears, and each pretends to a priority of right, by 
which a battle often ensues. Meantime the Arab looks on 
without emotion, and in no way interferes until his eow, or 
whatever he has, is sold: he then punctually pays the com* 
mission to the individual who has brought him the pur- 
chaser :«-both the Arabs atad the Berbers are extremely 
fiiithfUl in this latter respect 

The most distressed position in which the Algerine Jews 
have been placed, was when the country was under the 
military despotism of the Janissanes. Often when the 
Janissaries met them in the streets, they would beat and 
otherwise ill-treat them, without their daring to offer the least 
resistance; and their only resource was, to run away if they 
could. If any one among them dared to complain, the Cadi 
would ask the offending Turk why he had struck the Jew. 
** Because he spoke ill of our holy religion,** would be the 
reply. This sealed the poor Jew's doom ; he was imme- 
diately put to death, and his proper^ confiscated to the 
State. When a Jew went to a fountain, he was obliged to 
wait until every Mahometan had left it, before he presumed 
to take a drop of water. A Jew passins before a mosque 
was often butchered by the populace, if he chanced to turn 
his head towards the sacred building. The Jews were 
excluded from alt public places frequented by the Maho- 
metans, with the occasional exception of the bazaars. 
When a Jew met a Turk in the street, he was obliged to 
salute him by bowing his head almost to the ground. Tho 
Turk would enter a Jew*s house, eat, drink, insult the family, 
and take away anything he had a fancy to, without the 
master of the house darmg to offer any remonstrance. 

This dreadful state of persecution was somewhat mitigated 
under subsequent governments; bpt still Jews have always 
been treated at Algiers with the contempt which they so 
generally meet with in Mahometan nations. 
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The Jews generally inbabit tbe central parts of the towns. 
The houses of the rich Jews are often elegant and commo- 
dious; but those of their poorer brethren are often very 
wretched. Sometimes a dozen fiimilies will reside in the 
same house, and each family will have but one room, in 
which father, mother, and children sleep, cook, and live. 

Tu-UKS. The slight sketch which we gave of the history 
of Algiers will convey an idea of the manner in which the 
Turks got a footing in that country. That footing they 
have ever since retamed, subject to changes from different 
causes. The manner in which a supply of Turks was kept 
up at Algiers was curious, and likely to give an immoral 
and dissipated tone to Algerine society. The Deys for a 
long time acknowledged the Grand Sultan as their sove- 
reign, and paid him tribute; requesting in return that 
he would send them Turks to recruit the army and navy, 
when they became thinned by war. This was assented to, 
and the Sultan took advantage of the opportunity to send 
away troublesome subjects. The Dey used to send a vessel 
annually to Smyrna, to bring away the new recruits. On 
the day of their arrival, each one was conducted to the Dey*s 

Salace, complimentary words were addressed to him, and a 
ress and a gold sequin given to him. They were then 
forced to take the Mahometan oath, (" There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet,**) and they then entered the 
service of the Dey. It was out of such materials Uiat the 
powerful Janissaries arose. 

The Algerine Turks are generally fine-looking men, with 
a stern expression of countenance, strongly marked visage, 
and skin nearly as white as that of an European. Their 
manner of living is much like that of the Moors, with whom 
they may be seen mingled in the walks, in the coffee-shops, 
and in the barbers* shops. With regard to dress, they differ 
but little from that of the Moors. The Janissaries are, how- 
ever, often clothed with much magnificence ; the dress being 
of more brilliant colours, and more richly embroidered than 
those of the Moors; and the turban is often composed of a 
oaehmere or other shawl, of delicate texture. 

The Turks possess many country-houses in the environs 
of Algiers, situated in the midst of beautiful gardens stocked 
with flowers. Fields, enclosed with hedges, oonb'ffuous to 
each mansion, form the domain : these fields, as w<m as the 
gardens, are cultivated by slaves and Berbers. But the hand 
of a Turk never touches a spade or a hoe. Agriculture is 
with them, as with military tribes generally, considered a 
debasing employment. The Turks were never brought be- 
fore the Moorish magistrates for anv fkult either spiri- 
tual or temporal. There was a Turkish oadi and a mufti in 
each town, to render justice to those of their nation ; and 
whenever a cause was to be tried between a Turk and a 
Moor, an Arab, or a Berber, it was always brought before a 
Turkish cadi. In a country where even* handed justice is 
but little appreciated, it is easy to see that the Turk would 
come off best under such circumstances. All the other 
Algerines were punished openly for a fault, but when a Turk 
was to be punished, he was favoured by having spectators 
excluded. The person of a Turk was almost as sacred as 
a European king. To kill a Turk was a crime punished 
by burning alive, or impaling the offender. If a Turk 
were assassinated in a tributary town or province, Uie aga 
made arrangements for seizing the assassin ; and if he failed 
in so doing, he took twenty or thirty heads of families in that 
town or tribe, and conducted them to the Dey, who gene- 
rally beheaded them all, as a punishment for the crime 
of their townsmen. Two years before the taking of Algiers 
by the French, a Turk, who had gone to live for a short time 
among the Arabs, was found dead one morning in a morass. 
As soon as the neighbouring aga had notice of this, he sent 
a detachment of cavalrv, who carried off forty fathers of 
families, and conducted them to Algiers. The chiefs of 
many neighbouring tribes united to petition the Dey for 
their release, protesting that the prisoners were innocent of* 
the charge brought against them, and offering- a sum of 
money for their ransom* The Dey, after having taken the 
money, and pretended to- believe the asseverations of the 
chiefs, said, "You have only to go to the gateof Bab-Azoun, 
and you will find your friends.** — ^They went, and did indeed 
find their friends, haneing by the necks! 

These and manv other circumstances prove that before 
the French entered Algiers, the Turks were by far the most 
powerful of the inhabitants. 

KouLouGLis. We have said that a sxxppkf of Turks 
was generally brought to Algiers every year, to fill up any 
vacancies that might have occurred; but these were always 
men, 80 thaty If they afterwards mairied» not having a suffi- 



cient nnmber of females of their aim class in Algiers, they 
united themselves with Moorish females, or wiUi such 
Christian slaves as preferred slavery under a husband to 
that under a master. Tlie issue of the marriages with 
Moorish females are called Koulouglis, and are, as may be 
supposed, a kind of mixed race. 

The children of Turks by Christian slaves have nearly the 
same privileges as the Turks themselves, but with the Kou- 
louglis the same remark does not apply. They cannot enter 
the militia, nor rise to a high grade in the army. But still 
they are generally in easy circumstances, for the Algerine 
Turks are generally wealthy, from the share which they have 
in the prizes taken by the Corsairs, which wealth they are 
accustomed to leave to their children. 

From the easy mode of life which the Koulouglis lead, 
they are rather effeminate and indolent in their character, 
although finely-formed men. Their dress and general man- 
ner of living are a medium betw^n those of the Turks and 
the Moors, not so favoured as the one, but more so than the 
other. The figure on the right in p. 86 is a Kouiougli. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSEETATIONS. 

Wb will conclude with a few details which relate to the 
inhabitants generally. 

The followiug anecdote will illustrate the superstition of 
the Algerines. While some French officers were observing 
a total lunar eclipse, on the 2nd of September, 1830, and 
when it was about the middle of the immersion, they heard 
shouts, and a great noise of kettles, shovels, tongs, and such 
like instruments. The mosques were all soon lighted, and 
the muezzins, mounting the minarets, began to chant in long 
trills. This racket continued the whole duration of the 
eclipse, and iVom time to time small blasts of powder were 
seen to be let off by groups of people. At the same moment 
many considerable fires were kindled on the ridge of the 
lesser Atlas, and the inhabitants were probably assembled 
round these fires, to make a noise like the Algerines. When 
the turmoil was over, sing^nff commenced m the mosques. 
On the following day, inq nines were made respecting the 
cause and motive of the OKhibition of the previous evening ; 
when it was ascertained that the Mussulmans believe eclipses 
to announce the termination of the world; and the racket 
which they make during eclipses of the moon is intended 
to awake all sleepers, in order that they may go to the 
mosques, and join their brethren in the last prayer. It is 
to this that the muezzins invite them. During solar eclipses, 
as they do not suppose any one to be asleep, they make no 
noise, but content themselves by going to the mosque, 
warned by the voice of the muezzin, who announces the 
eclipse from the top of a minaret. 

The schools in Algiers are all nearly of the same charac- 
ter. The pavement of the hall in which the school is kept 
is always covered with a rush mat: the master sits in a cor- 
ner, with a long rod in his hand, and several wooden tablets 
are hung round the wall. School hours are ft-om eight to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to four in the afternoon. 
Each scholar, as he arrives, takes off his shoes, which he 
leaves at the door, and then goes to kiss the hand of the 
master, who presents it to him with a gravity altogether 
Turkish; after which the 'scholar takes one^of the tablets 
ih)m the wall, and squats down on the mat. '"* When all the 
scholars are settled, they form a semicircle round the mas- 
ter. They have usually a writing-desk between two, and 
each of them is fiiraished with a reed, shaped like a pen, 
for writing. To those sufficiently advanced, the master 
dictates some sentence ftom the Koran, which they write 
with ink on the wooden tablets. When a scholar Has finished 
the sentence, he refers to the master, addressing him by 
the title Si^dif who then dictates another sentence. When 
the master has repeated- the same things many f i'mes, and 
the scholar does not understand it, the rod is brought into 
requisition, and the master himself writes down th)e sentence. 
As soon as a scholar has finished writing, he presents his 
tablet to the master, who corrects and returns it te him. He 
then quits the circle, and, seating himself against the wall, 
proceeds to commit tomemory what he has written, chanting 
it in a loud voice, and moving the upper part of the body, 
as the Mussulmans are accustomed to do at prayers. 
Towards the end of the sitting, all the children may be 
heard dianting together in different tones. For those who 
have not yet learned to write, the master chalks the letters 
on the tablet, and the scholar inks them over the chalk- 
marks. The scholars then, at eleven o'clock, kiss the mas- 
ter's hand, and go hwae. Retuxning at one, they engage 
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in learning more perfectly by heart what they have written, 
in the morning, and before they leave, they rub out, first 
with pumice-stone, and afcerv^'ards with. sponge and water, 
the ink-marks on their tablets, hang them up in their places, 
and then take leave. 

This routine of education, together with a little arithmetic, 
compnses the whole education given to the children. The 
girls are not taught to read or write at all. The Jews have 
schools of their own, and attend more strictly to education, 
80 that they are the best informed of the inhabitants, and 
ifiwiys fill the office of interpreters. 

A strict system of police was observed at Algiers under 
the native government. No one but a Turk was allowed to 
stir out after eight o*clock in the evening, under pain of the 
bastinado, which, however, could always be bought off, if 
the offender were rich. Every one was obliged to have the 
space before his own house swept, and the dirt placed in the 
cavities of which we have spoken. Bedouins and Moors 
passed every day with asses laden with panniers, in which 
all the dirt is removed. Those who neglected this were 
bastinadoed. Weights and measures were strictly looked to 
by the police. Any one found using a false standard had 
his left hand chopped off*, and tied r6und his neck. He was 
then placed on an ass, and led round the. city. . There, are 
many persons to be seen in Algiers with no left hand. 

The system of begging is carried on' to a great extent at 
Algiers ; but it is very dangerous to be charitable ; for if; a 
person continues to give day after day to any particular beg- 

far, the latter deems it a vested right, and summons the 
onor to the cadi if ho stops his alms-giving, and the cadi 
generally sides with the beggar under such circumstances. 
An European' merchant was in the habit of giving two 
mouzonnes daily to a poor beggar, who, in return, used 
to offer up prayers for the merchant. It happened that 
the merchant went to Europe, where he was detained more 
than a year. During his absence, the beggar continued to 
present himself every day at the door, though he had nothing 
given him. When the merchant returned, he found his faith- 
ful beggar, who expressed the satisfaction he felt at seeing 
him again, and assured him that every day he repaired to his 
post, and had not failed to offer up a prayer to heaven for 
the preservation of his health. The European thanked him, 
and gave him two mouzonnes, as before. '* You forget then 
that for a year you have given me nothing," replied the beg- 
gar. " It is not two mouzonnes that you owe me, but more 
than seven hundred, because ever since you set out, I have 
not missed a day in going to your door, and offering up 
a prayer for you as before." This was a mode of reasoning 
by no means palatable to the merchant, and he refused to 
accede to it ; whereupon the beggar summoned him before 
the cadi, who, having heard the parties, pronounced thus : 
•' If this beggar had neglected to present himself every day 
at your house, you might have protested against his demand ; 
but he has punctually acquitted himself of his duty, and 
you legally owe him the fium which be demands." 



There is near Algiers a fountain named Sydi-Yahoubt 
which has a reputation for holiness, and for being able to 
cure all sorts of diseases. M. Rozet witnessed the ceremony 
performed, when this fountain or well was visited. About 
six oVlock in the morning a large party, both of Jews and 
Negroes, stopped at the well. The women took off their 
slippers, and, taking baskets which their husbands had laid 
on the ground, advanced with much respect up to the foun-. 
tain. Each one then took from her basket a common earthen 
pot, in which she kindled a fire with tinder and charcoal. 
They then lit a small yellow taper, and placed it on a stone, 
beside a .little hole from which a jet of water was spouting 
out Having done this, they threw some grains of incense 
on their censers, and taking them in their hands, passed 
several times before the fountain, perfuming it. Returning 
to their baskets, some took out eggs, boiled beans and bread, 
others feathers, chicken's blood, &c., which they threw into 
the basin. Finally they placed themselves on the lowest 
step which was immersed in water, washed their faces and 
hands, drank and gave drink to their infants, and then went 
to rejoin their husbands. They then all retired to the sea- 
shorCjWhere they began a career of eating, drinking, singing, 
and merry-making. On being asked the meaning of all 
this, they said, that after having implored the aid of Sydi- 
Yakoub, it was necessary to spend the whole day in eating, 
drinking, and revelry, in the open air. On visiting the 
spot in the evening,* it was found that the devotees had ful- 
filled their intentions to the letter. The whole place was 
filled with groups of families, in which every one had 
drunk so much as to be unable to stand upright. 

The shops of Algiers contain the usual articles met with 
in towns, and are kept principally by Turks and Moors. 
But the Dey and the Jews have the principal part of the 
commerce with foreign countries. The exports are prin- 
cipally essence of roses, silk 
stuffs, embroidered Morocco 
leather, taffeta, vermilion, os- 
trich-feathers, grain, wax, ho- 
ney, and fruits. Their prin- 
cipal imports are linen cloth, 
muslin, calico, silk, hardware, 
sugar, coffee, amber, white 
marble pillars, pavements, and 
tombs, and iron and steel 
goods. They have a tolerably 
extensive manufacture of pot- 
tery, of which Uiey prepare a 
variety of vessels. . 

We must now conclude. There are. of course, abundant 
materials for extending our notice of Algiers; but we have 
endeavoured to select such prominent features as would 
serve to convey a general idea of the country — its history-^ 
its towns and buildings, and the character of the varioui 
classes of its inhabitants. 
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OCKWELLS, IN BERKSHIRE. 



Is 4mr mytiuDg^fUch convqrv nn back, ia imaginA- 
4iDii» «»«• a>mplot)el7 to the oldfa .times, than the 
sight of one of our old bftronial residences F We 
faucy we see the squire, the ''old English gentlswan," 
suitoimded by his family and dependants ;«— the baU, 
fktmg ubout mth trophies of the chase ; — ^the open 
fire-places, with the wood fires ; — ^the old, lumbering, 
t>Qt roomy, family coadi ; — and then, on Sunday, the 
squire, a true Sir Roger de Coverley, going to church 
in the midst of his humbler nelghboars, who regard 
him as a protector, as a sort of second father* The 
old squire, too, was nMmber for the oomaif, and w« 
see bte vadtortake the momenfeoiis enterprise of a 
journsy to London, to attend his parliameiitary d«- 
ties. All tllis> and mw^ more, the miad Ctt&picti«e, 
when W «ld fumif BOAiMkm is befbiv «s. Perh^^ 
no pMkuaim eirer eontrik«ted moie to this cieet 
than » aplffiiif id fsstt recently prodweed by Mr> Nasii, 
under the tflla of fU Mmmm ^ Snfimti im iA$ 
Olden TbMe*^ tlik is not a mere architeetofal woek ; 
the old apsitoentt are peopM with Inmaitss ci by. 
gone s(e^ ibe ohitA bmg, to use the moAa^ r^ 
markt "to wnpnmfU the sftatdy bones «f E^fmi^ 
glowiisg witb Ae genial waimtk of tiieir 
enlivesued wkk the presenoe of their 
guesta^ fm^cffrnf the reonationB wU 
oelebrMtiiig the iM^ivirii^ of our SMMton 

It is ^nm we «f tins aeries of plates that Mr 
frontispieoe fa, byyeriissini of the pvUidsw, taken. 
It represents ikimelb, an Micieait mmmm, ait«atad 
about a Mile westward of tise rOl^ge of Bray, in Betk^ 
shire. The vmage of Brsr ban aopiired a sort of 
notoiiety, to which Its faapoitsaDe wwdd Mt bare 
entitkd it The livii^ Is a nem^e fci tba diooase of 
Saiisbwy, bmt in Ibe patMWigs of the BislMp of Ok^ 
ford. This Bmg was oMe Md by n MTiMr of 
Bray.** 'ate bsn been ba»M dsam to posterity far 
having Awfnently dwBged b&i taligissk A«4iffeient 
versions of Ute cirrmwteinios bavo b«A giftfn, wie 
wiU qnnto fbsm PvuBn*« If^wfAisi^avksN^ w 
the aoasiwt was «rat gifw «— 

' BattmwewilldespmtditbatscAspMiWbafths _, 

of BsiMurMW^ TkeVicwr iif firey mUUrufotttfnrmjf 
'^ Jbsj^ avOage wen knewn in th» osmity, so esliod 
from lb» WmmocmB, m kind of saeient Biitons inhabiting 
thermbMe. The rivaeieas viosff hereof, Itviag under 



King B«Mir the Eigbth, King Edwmrd the SixtlC Queen 
Mary^ and Ifnas a Elisabelh, was first a Papirt, ^ea e 
Prot s ite nl , then a Psptst, then a Protestant again. He 
had Mam wtfme maityis burnt (two miles off) at Windsor, 
and Am! <lbis toe loo bet for his tender tmper. This 
vicar bsiMg tofe»d by ene for being a tomooat, and an nn- 
eon fisiN iiibiia|uling,^«« Not so»** said he, ^r I al vales kept 
my yglN yK whi«b is this, to live and die the vicar Of 
Bra^ Vie aMiyMwndayes, who diouffh they oannet turn 
the aML'atil tem (their miOs, and ael^em so, that wheia- 
soever «b)sw«li<^ 

Bgtto 



year when the will was made. Thie John Norreys 
waa first Ushsr of the Cbamber, next Esquire of the 
Body, and altervarda Master of the Wardnrtie to 
King Henr7 the Sixth) also Eaqmre nf the Body to 
King Edward the Fourth. In his will he left a cer- 
tain sun " to the full building and making uppe of 
the chapel], with the chamber adjoyning, within mjr 
mannor of Oddiolt, in the parish of Bray, not yet 
finished.*' This is the manor-house now existing. 

Hie next mentioa we ftad veiattog to the mnnor is, 
thai Sir William Norreys, who was commander in the 
king's arasy «t the battle of Stoke, died seised of this 
estate in 1507. IVom the family of the Norreys, it 
appears to bare passed into the bands <rf the Fettiplaces. 
iJber this, it was po ass ascd by the ftimily of Day, one 
member of which. Sir Hiomas Day, bore the not 
vciT cnviaUa rspntatioa of bemg the keenest hnnter, 
and <ba hardest diteker fai the connty of Berks. 
Iks nHOwer to wbicb ha aoquhred bis knigbthood 
Was enrbna. Altbongb a tolerably rich man, he 
waa phi» Tboaaaa Day, a farmer. He need frequently 
to )oto to the rojral bunte, and more than once 
~ 0m and opened sates or tore up a hedge, for 
Lnna to pasa. Tbia attracted Her Mijeaty's 
she thanked him, and naked him bis name. 
Hie PmBsd* *^Tbofltias Day, happy to aerre your 



grist shall oertainly be grinded. 
Bray to the old mansion to ite 
neigMwaribadL Oaiaselb wed fonnerly to beoded 
OckkMt tifte nrnior called by t^s name is mndi 
mora w s uie a ft thsi* the WMOior bonse sit preseait exist- 
ing. l^aaietolltbaAtotbeytor I12«7, Rkto»d4le 
Nomqpa^ twsit to Btosnoiv ifSMti ts€ Henry toe Third, 
had%fw«<dP<MAM^iMii that nMnuuKi^ snt^ect 
toatse^toiaTCHlof toityiUiiings: the grant atidbee 
^^ ^ **' ^^**^ ^ «ncroadiment ftom toe forest 
The matt ahcaasatontte we bear vespectmg the manor 
is, toift Mm Noneya, Esq., moat likely a deaoendant 
from the Sk^ard just named, made a will, to 1465, 
in which he stated that Ockholt, or Ockwells House, 
was built, but not quite completed by him up to the 



* Th€ Mamimt of England in i)u Olim Ttot. By Jonra Naou 
▲.D.1839, PuUifthed by T.M,M'Lean,Haymarkst, London. 



Wbfafbf.** The Queen said, «* Wdl, afar,! wiH make 
pi ft kniijhl to token of my gratitode." Sttieealled 
lor ft wmori, which was given to her: ICr. Day 
then fcnsit on one knee^ and the Queen aaad, " Riaeup, 
Sir Thomas,^ A writer to an <dd rohue of The. 
€milmm*9 Magagme says ;— ** My totlber has often, 
when I waa young, riding out with him, riiown me 
tke gjste ait whidi Sir Thomas Day was knighted." 

Thr nmnnr nf fTrlnrrHs tbf n psnsrti toto the family 
of Finch, of Hertfordrtiire } and from this family it 
paased to Penyaton Powney, Esq. M.P. for Berk- 
shire. Abont sixty fears ago a considerable portion 
of tbe manor-booae was butnt down, by a beggar 
i^aking ont the aabes of bis pipe amongst the straw 
of toe Inrn^yard. The portion now existing is a 
ftam^bonae, in the poeaession of John Shackell, Esq. 

Sodi ia a brief notiae of the history of this remark- 
abk old bnilding. The home atsdf presente a very 
emionaitpecimen of the manaion-honses of thegentry 
of t^e age to whidi it was erected ; indeed it is con- 
sidered «s the most perfect of the few remaining ; 
toe nm nerews gables which present themsehres are 
particulariy beaulifiiL The bail— 4he most oonsider- 
abk room to the building— *haa lost somewhat of ite 
original eieet by baring the caryed roof concealed 
by a fiat ceiling; but the pannefling of the waSs is 
stifl pxeserved. The most strikmg part of tois hall 
is toe Ittge wtodaWy «f aic bi^s filled wito stained 
giaas, mid whidi iqipenrs to be nearly to as ciomplete 
ft Mite as when the bonae wna first erected. Tbese 
wmdowa are <Mefly ocoi^ied wito canto of nrms, 
baviftg eveste and lamberqinioa, one to each window, 
on a gronnd of diwonsl otripes, oontaining flowers 
ftftdaaottoes in test hand, ptoeedaitamatdy. Among 
thannnamn llmsa of Ktoig Beaiy toeSizto, with 
<he antelopes, his safyo rter s ; amd of bis iqpieen, 
Margaret of Ai^ou, srkii tar saqsipoiters, the mitelope 
and eagle 5 also toe anns of Meireya, wito beavers for 
snppcstefSf %tt Abbey «f Westaunster; Beanfort, 
Ditoa of Somersrits SAmwnd, last Eaii of March ; 
Henry, Defee of Warwids:; De la Pole, Ddce of 
Stfolk i Sir WHiiam ^emSma^, Xiord St Amend ; 
Sir Wfifiam Laoon of biy. Chief Justice of the 
King*s Bench 4 the Lord Wenlock ; Sir Richard 
Nanfan, Captain of Calais j Sir John Pury, Knight, of 
Chamberhouse Castle, in the parish of Thatcham 5 and 
of one or two other distinguished personages. 



Among thtfeoatt ef ftrtni hen mmikmBA,1tm 
cariotM are thotfo •€ King Httnrf the Sisthy Qneen 
Margaivt, and tiie hooie of NoftejFit La tte window^ 
or compartment containing the first, there it the Ibb** 
perial crown with the anna of gn^^Mid b nu a rth ^ and 
at stated diacanoes down the iviodow are vapetittoBa ol 
the motto .... 

mfu f% mini wiau 
running obliqnely downwaiids from left to fight. In 
another compartment, devoted to Qaeen Margaret of 
Anion, there is the cfown of the Queen Consoit, 
with the arms beneath, and, rnnfdng from left to right 
at stated distances, as in the last isstaoee are repeti- 
tions of the Queen's motto 

Ihtun&Ic it XaiaS. 

in theeoapartneiBl of the Nanvfa hm^t thai* 
are the famfly atma, aaid noieMMS fvpalikionaof the 
fianuly motto 

with the name Norrys at the left hand bottom comer. 
Mr. Nash has represented this old house in three 
diflferent points of view. Ha haa giyaa a& exterior 
view of the front, where, in order to bring back 
reccollection of olden times, he has represented the 
bridal proeesaion of a coun^ gsfillemall in the time 
of £li2abeth, ^ith prcf arationa for the enteitahittent 
of the retahicrs. In aoothef plate, the interior of 
the haU is giTea, with the style of hospitality shown 
to courtly guests : the squire akd Ua lady are seated 
after dinner, at the ''oraille/' or high table, oa the 
'' dais," a part elevated a Httle above the floor, in the 
bay } the visitora of Inferf or rank being placed at the 
long table s at such an hour as this the attendance of 
a harper was not tinusual. In a third plate, Mr. Nash 
has repretoented the porch and corridor, which are 
very characteristie from their extreme strnpllclty and 
quaintnesa. "Altogether," says Mr« Nash, " this house 
is wen deserving the attention of the atchtteet as well 
as the antiquary; for It oterS many iSeaturea that 
might be adapted to the preaeni style of building 
country resideiicei of moderate dfaoeoaioaa.*' . 
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BnolaxoI with aOiby tells I lotellieesiil], 
Myoountry! and whfleyetanoofcisltifty ^ 
Where Ei^fiish ndnds and auumers may be fymAf 
QhaSk be eonstrained to love tiwsb Thoarii thy cUme 
Be flekl«^ and thy yetf fliost part defemed 
With diippiimf raiiifl^ or wiihared by a frosty ' 
I would not yet ezobange thy snUeo dde% 
And fields without a flower, for wanner France 
With all her vmss; aer £»r Auseaiirs |proves 
Or golden frnitage, sad her myrtle beware 
To shake thy senate, sad from heights saUime 
Of patriot eloqaenoe to flash down Are 
Upon thy foes^ was never msant my task ; 
Bat I «an fsel thy fortnaes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, wilh as troe a keari^ 
As any thunderer thore. — Cowraa. 

No man was ever so completely skilled in the conduct of life 
as nottoreeeiTC new information ftom age and experience; 
insomuch that we flnd ourselves really ignorant of what we 
thought we understood, and see eause to reject what we 
fancied our truest interest. ' 

A PBRsotf accustomed to a life of activity lougs fer eaae 
and retirement, and when he has accomplished his purpose, 
finds himself wretched. The pleasure of relaxation, indeed, 
is known to those onlv who have regular and intoresting em- 
ployment. Continued relaxation soon becomes a weariness: 
and, on this ground, we may safely assert, that the greatest 
degree of real enjoyment belongs, not to the luxurioas man 
of wealth, or the listless votary of fashion, but to the mid* 

;le classes of society, who, along with the comforts of life, 
avecoDstaflt and impoitaat eoeupation.«— AaaxcaoiiBiB. 



ON BANDANA HANDKERCHIEFS. 



A RIYALRY of a remarkable kind has arisen within the 
last fifty years^ in the production of certain woyea 
Mnies. The Hindoos are celebrated abore the 
natives of almost erery other country^ for the delicacy 
of their sense of touch, and the general suppleness 
of 'their limbs. This delicaey and suppleness have 
shown thehr influence in the beautifol muslins and 
similar articles, which for ages they have been able 
to produce. Tlie spinning and weaving carried oa hi 
India are effected in the rudest possible manner, so 
far aa regards the machines and implemento employed; 
and yet the productions have excelled everything 
which the more cultivated natives of Europe could 
produce, principally on account of the manual dex- 
terity, neatness, and quickness, possessed by the 
Hindoos. 

But when the great improvemente in our mschiuerf 
increased the power €^ the manufacturer, the pecu* 
Harities of Indian manufacture became fully equalled 
by home production. One instance of this was in 
muslins, a very flue sort of calico or cotton. Formerly 
nothing could be procured in England equal in fine- 
ness and beauty to the muslins produced in India. 
This is no longer the case : our manufacturers can 
now produce muslins fully equal in every respect i9 
d&e bsst productions of the Hindoo loom. The cost 
and celerity of production we do not here allude to : 
those are undisputed points : we speak of the actual 
quality of the material. 

Another instance bearing on the same question is 
the production of Bandana Handkerchiefs, a subject 
that will afford us interesting materials for the present 
^per. The term Bandana is of Indian origin, and 
waa applied to a peculiar kind of pocket handker^ 
chiefs, both of silk and of cotton, made in India. These 
handkerchiefs were much sought after through- 
out Europe, — ^probably from the circumstance that 
nothing equal to them could be produced in Europe* 
The ground of these handkerchiefs waa usually of 
red, blue, or purple ^ and the pattern almost always 
consisted of spots, either white or yellow. The 
colour with which the handkerchiefs were dye4« waa 
uncommonly permanent and enduring. 

The demand for these handkerchiefs being very- 
general, British manufacturers were induced to try 
how far they could produce successful imitations ot 
them in cotton, which might be sold at a low price. 
The first attempte to produce this were very imperfect, 
being the common mode of printing calicoes, which 
we may here briefly explain. Suppose the pattern 
to be produced were a blue ground, with white spots 
arranged in a determinate pattern. A piece of whita 
calico or cotton was taken, and spread out on a 
table or bench properly arranged. A wood block waa 
carved or cut in such a way, that raised or uncut parts 
were left for all that portion of the pattern which waa 
to consist of the blue ground, while all the parte which 
were correspondent to the white spoto were cut away* 
The block was then laid down on a board wet 
with blue dye, — either of indigo or some other blue- 
producing colour, — ^by which a layer of blue dye or 
ink was taken up on the raised parts of the carved 
block. This was then stamped down on the cloth, 
thereby leaving a blue ground on the cloth, relieved 
by white spots where no dye had touched the block. 
The whole process is indeed very similar to those of 
wood-cut engraving and printing. 

There are many reasons why such a plan is wholly 
inadequate to the production of a good dye; 'and 
even with the aid of many improvemeats tha( have 
aince taken place, both in dyeing and in calico 
printimr, a good imitation of Bandana handkerchiefs 
*^ ^^ * 493—2 
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could not postibly be produced by such means. The 
colours, particularly the red^ were found to be far 
from durable as thus produced. 

A very important discovery relative to the nature 
and properties of Chlorine, led the way to a diflferent 
mode of attaining the desired end^-^-a mode as beau- 
tiful in a scientific point of >new as it is economical 
when considered commercially. The parties who 
contributed more or less to those improvements which 
led to the production of beautiful imitation Ban- 
danas were many; but the firm «if Monteith and 
Co. at Glasgow are most eminently connected with 
the subject. We shall now, therefore, describe the 
machinery and the processes by which these manu- 
facturers produce handkerchiefs, of which the colours 
nrc as glowing and durable^ and the white spots as 
pure and finely outlined^ as any of the productions of 
tile East. 

The first operation is to dye the piece of cotton of 
the required colour, and in the best manner which 
the art of dyeing can present. 

The most difficult colour to impart is Turkey' or 
Adrianople red^ a colour which for a long period conld 
not be equalled by either British or French dyers. 
Hie oriental method of producing the Turkey red 
gradually found its way to Greece, and from thence 
to France. M. Papillon then brought over the method 
to Glasgow,where, in course of time, it became publicly 
known, and the house of Monteith and Co. soon 
became celebrated for the beauty of the Turkey reds 
produced there. The mode of dyeing is far too intri- 
cate for us to detail here, but we will merely mention 
that the dye is produced chiefly by the use of madder. 

Now the great principle by which the Bandanas 
are produced from the peice of red or blue cotton, is 
by removing the colour from certain round or square 
spots disposed in a pattern over the surface of the 
cotton. This we are enabled to dj by the peculiar 
property, possessed by chlorine, of remoTing colour 
of almost every kind^ and under almost any cir- 
cumstances. If a solution of chloride of lime 
(which derives its peculiar bleaching value frsm the 
chlorine contained in it) be dropped on the dyed 
cotton, the colour would be removed from that spot. 
The question is, therefore, how can the chlorine be so 
applied as to remove the colour from a regular series 
of spots, all symmetrical in shape and well ordered ? 
This is effected by shielding the whole surface of the 
cloth with a piece of sheet lead through which are cut a 
series of holes into which the chlorine solution can flow. 
These plates are prepared by laying a very smooth 
piece of sheet lead on a thicker piece of the same 
metal: a piece of drawing paper is laid on the lead : 
the desired pattern is drawn on the paper j and a 
man cuts out both paper and lead by making perpen- 
dicular cuts quite through both of them into the 
lower sheet of lead. Perforations are made through 
ti2eJ(S}P[er piece of lead, corresponding to those in the 

an one, so that if a piece of dyed cloth were placed 
between them and powerfully pressed, and a cUorine 
solution were poured on the upper plate, it would 
pass into the holes in the upper plate, — ^through the 
doth, — and out by the holes in the lower plate. 

Now the object to be attained here is, to prevent 
the cloth, whether of one or more thicknesses, ftvm 
being touched by the solution in any part except 
where the designed spots are to be. This can only 
oe attained by 'intense pressure; for we know how 
auon a liquid will spread sideways among the fibres 
of a piece of doth. There are many ways of pro- 
ducing intense pressure; but the one that is found 
most available for this purpose is that of the hydro- 
static press. As the priadple of that beautiM^madiine 



is described in a ^recent artide*, we need not detail it 
here, but shall proceed to show how it is brought to 
bear on the manufacture with which we are at present 
concerned. 

At Montdth*s factory, the hydrostatic arrangement 
is contained in one room, called the machinery room, 
and the presses, with the handkerchiefs, &c., are in 
another, and there is a communication between the 
two. Fourteen thicknesses of cloth are operated on at 
once; and there are sixteen different presses arranged 
in a row, occupying a space one hundred feet in 
length, so that 224 pieces of doth are being treated 
simultaneously. The hydrostatic arrangement con- 
sists of two cylinders, one eight inches in diameter, 
and the other one inch, to which are attached thiee 
little force pumps, worked by a steam engine. The 
diference in the diameters of the two cylinders pro* 
duces the pressure, on ^e principles explained in the 
paper just quoted. 

We must now illustrate these details by a cut, which 
represents one of the sixteen presses contained in 
the Bandana gallery. 




BAMOAMA HAHDKBBCBIIF PBBSf. 

B and s are the upper and lower parts of the press, 
comprising the perforated plates through which the 
bleaching liquid is to pass. The size of these plates 
is about equal to that of a pocket handkerchief. 
Fourteen pieces of cloth are laid quite flat and 
paralld, one on another, and rolled on a beam at 
the back of the press. From this beam sufficient 
doth is drawn out to cover the lower plate and re- 
cdve the chlorine liquor, and aft^ having thus been 
operated on, it is drawn between the rollers seen a 
little above and in front of the lower plate s, and 
from thence falls into a cistern of water d, at the 
lower part of the press. Supposing a layer of hand- 
kerchiefs to be placed on the lower plate e, that 
plate has to be lifted up, in order to meet the upper 
plate. This is effected by opening a commuDication 
between the 8-inch cylinder of the hydrostatic press 
and a cylinder, c, beneath the lower plate. As the 
8-inch cylinder is loaded with a weight of five ^m»» 
« See <Samr(2ay Mo^ntfi Vol Xyi.| p. G9.* 
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the cylinder o is driven up by the same power. But 
when it is driren up so fsr that the handkerchiefs 
lying on it meet the npper plate, then an enormous 
pressure is brought into action, to press the hand- 
kerchie& tightly together. This pressure is produced 
by shutting off the communication with the 8-inch 
cylinder, and opening that with the 1-inch cylinder. 
The 1 -inch cylinder is also loaded with a weight of fi?e 
tons, and as the cylinder c is about eight inches in 
diameter, it can be proved, according to the laws of 
hydrostatic pressure, that the lower plate becomes 
pressed against the upper one with a force of 5 tons 
X 8' =r 320 tonsrr 716800 lbs. By this intense pres- 
sure the handkerchiefs are held so tightly together, 
that any fluid passing down to them through the per- 
forations in the upper plate, cannot spread laterally. 

All is now ready for the admission of the aqueous 
chlorine. This is prepared in an adjoining room, and 
admitted to a small leaden cistern, a, at the side of 
each press, which is provided with graduated tubes, 
by which the quantity admitted at one time can be 
regulated according to the number of spots in the 
pattern of the handkerchief. The Uquid is allowed to 
flow through a pipe into the upper part of the press 
(which is fixed) : it then flows through the perforations 
in the plate b, through the fourteen thicknesses of 
handkerchiefs, removing from them the Turkey red or 
other dye in its passage, and after passing through 
the perforations in e, finally leaves the press by pipes 
arranged for that purpose. The liquor is allowed to 
remain a few minutes to act on the cloth; after which 
it is drawn off, and clean water is allowed to pass 
through in a similar manner, to wash away the 
chlorine, otherwise on relaxing ike pressure, the out- 
line of the figure discharged would become ragged. 

So admirable are the arrangements, that four men 
are sufficient to manage the whole sixteen presses, 
and keq> them all working at once* They first go 
iiom press to press, admitting the water firom £e 
eight-inch cylinder, by which the lower plate is 
raised :— -the layer of handkerchiefs in each press is 
arranged in its properplace: — ^the powerful pressure 
is then put in operation to them all :— the chlorine 
liquor is admitted:— the cleansing water is admit- 
ted: — the presses are again opened:— -the layer of 
handkerchiefs is drawn between the rollers, and 
another layer brought between the plates; and ao on, 
taking all the presses in succession. No time is lost 
by tMi method, since the chlorine requires to act for 
a £ew minutes on the handkerchiefs in each press. 
When fourteen pieces are entirely finished, they are 
carried away to the washing and bleaching depart- 
ments, where the lustre of both the white and the 
colours is considerably heightened. By the excellent 
arrangement of the sixteen presses, 1600 pieces, con- 
sisting of 12 yards each, equal to 19,200 yards, are 
canv«ted into Bandanas in the space of ten hours, by 
the assistance of four workmen. 

The reader will then understand that it is by such 
a mode as this that are produced those red or blue 
hstndkerchiefs with white spots, in which the threads 
of the material are so thoroughly acted on, that both 
sides of cloth present almost precisely analogous 
appearances. The cloth is first dyed all over; and 
the colour is then driven out from those parts which 
are to form the spots of the pattern. 

Each power that sovereign Nature bids enjoy,' 
Man msj corrupt, but man can no er destroy, 
like mighty livers, with resistless force 
The passions rage, obstructed in their course 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 
AnddrowA tbflse xntuee which the^fed before. 

Paowy, 



THE NATURAL mSTORY OF THE MONTHa 
III. March. 



Stordy March, with brows full sternly bent. 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram ; 
The same which over Hellespontos swam ; 

Yet in his hand a spade he aUo bent. 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame. 

Which on the earth he strewed as he went.-^SpBK8Ba 



This month was the first of the year among the 
ancients ; and not without reason, for they had the 
sanction of a divine command in this respect. The 
period of the Vernal equinox was prescribed to the 
Israelites for the commencement of their sacred year, 
and all the great festivals ordained by their law were, 
regulated by it. Their civil year began in September, 
and is still considered to begin at that time by the 
Jewish people. The English year began at one time 
in March ; but, by an Act of Parliament, passed in 
1752, it was determined that the year should hence- 
forth commence on the 1st of January. The Spring 
or the Autumnal equinox appears the fit time for 
commencing the year, but it is difficult to assign any 
reason for the choice of January as the opening 
month. 

The Romans named this, the third month of our 
year, in honour of Mars, the god of war i perhaps 
from the fierce and blustering winds generally preva- 
lent at its commencement These winds are often 
piercingly cold, coming in from the east for many 
days together -, and firequent and loud are the com- 
plaints made against the severity of the weather 
during this month. But trjdng as the season may 
be to aged persons and invalids, it is essentially, 
necessary in such a climate as ours, that after the 
snow, and rain, and thaws of February, the super- 
abundant moisture of the earth should be dried up, 
and the soil prepared for ploughing, and sowing, and 
receiving, with due effect, the warm sunshine and 
Spring showers. So much, indeed, does the value of 
the future harvest depend on dry weather at this 
season of the year, that the proverb is not inappro- 
priate which declares, " a bushel of March dust is 
worth a king's ransom.'* And as to the terrors of 
an east wind, which many persons in perfect health . 
are fearful of exposing themselves to, we may borrow 
the remark, that " the oftener we meet it firmly, the 
less it will shake us, and the more smiles we shall 
have from the fair months that follow.'* 

The Winter birds of passage now begin to leave our 
shores. These birds quit the North of Europe, when 
that region becomes ''ice-bound, firm as a rock," 
and take refuge in our more temperate climate. The 
field-£Eure, red-wing, and woodcodc are of this kind, 
the reason of whose arrival here is evident, but as to 
theur departure, it is not so easily accounted for why 
they should prefer retiring to spend their Summer in 
Norway or Sweden to remaining with us. If they 
can find food here in ^e Winter, &ey certainly would 
not want for a full supply in Summer 3 and if they 
were impatient of warmth, they would not quit us at 
a time when it is much cooler here than they would 
find a Lapland Summer to be. If we are thus de- 
prived of our Winter visitants. We are soon to be 
amply compensated by the arrival of others firom the 
South, who shall " cheer the woods and valleys with 
their ceaseless songs,*' and gladden our hearts with 
the well-known melody of Spring. The industrious 
but thievish tribes of rooks now begin to repair their 
old nests« or to construct new ones. The rookery ia 
a scene of bustle and contention $ loud and angry 
cawings axe heard on fdl sides, and it affords no small 
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aEnraflemeiit towstch for a ttme their wraMroiM tridoi 
and artifices. The exercise of the plough, which now 
begins to be extended on all sides, affords an ample 
supply of food for these bhrds ; and so bold andfear- 
less are they in porsoit of the wonils and other in- 
sects tamed up by it, that they follow dose in the 
train of the ploughman, sometimes dariiening the 
field by their numbers. The voice of the ring-dove 
is now occasionally heard. Young lambs come forth 
in mild weather, and make a feeble, tottering attempt 
at playfulness. Many of them are often weak aAd 
iickly, and in need of such care as is ffettw fMMi« 
mended by Dyer in his poem of Th0 fleece >»- 

Be nimLIej and the weakest, ib. thiiie grma, 
Gently donvey to the warm cote, and eft 
Between the lark's note^ and the nightingsle^lii 
His hungry bieetiag sCiU, with tepid milk # 
In this Mft office may thy children join. 
And charitable habits learn in sport ; 
Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flowers* 

Reptiles now begin to wake from their long steep, 
and bats are seen flitting about; bees sometimes 
venture from their hives, and thus assure us that the 
season of flowers is not far distant. This is the 
period when the young botanist should commence 
Lis studies. He should mark the little peeping plants 
as they first look out from some sheltered spot, and 
make himself acquainted with some of them ere the 
season pours in all its abundance, and bewilders him 
with its vast variety of forms. There is the primrose^ 
the daisy, the celandine, and sometimes the violet, 
for his examination, and besides the catkins of the 
hazel, there are those of the alder, and the sallow, 
which are extremely beautiful. In our sheltered 
gardens we now have crown-imperial, fritillaries, 
hyacinth, narcissus, scarlet ranunculus, great snow- 
drop, &c., mezereon, hepatica, and anemone. 

Now Winter, lingering on the verge of Spriog, 
Hetires relootanfty and from time to time 
Looks back, while^ at his keen and chilling breath, 
Fair Flora sickens. 
On the twentieth of this month the sun enters the 
consteflation Aries, or the Ram, ^hich Is the first 
zodiacal sign ; and this day is the first day of Spring. 
About this period, the ancient Romans celebrated their 
Ludi Flarealet, or annual games in honour of Flora, 
accompanied by supplications for beneficent influenced 
on the glass, trees, flowers, and other products of th^ 
earth, during the year. The Greeks had ceremonies 
of a similar nature, on the first coming of Spring. 
Between forty and £hj years ago, this season was 
celebrated at Eisenbach, in Saxony, with a curious 
allegorical representation* The inhabitants fornied 
themselves into two parties : one party had the care 
of a grotesque fieure, representing Winter, the otber 
that of a youthful one, called Spring, or Summer. 
Winter appeared as an old man, covered with straw j 
and, after having been formally doomed to exile, he 
was carried by his party beyond the precincts of the 
town ; while, on the other hand, the merry companions 
of Spring, having decked him with green boughs, and 
formed themselves into regular order of procession, 
advanced towards the town, singing national baHads, 
in praise of the season ; here they were joined by those 
who had been executing the sentence pronounced 
upon Winter, and various festivities closed the day. 
These customs have since been greatly altered j and 
nothing remains of the festival of Eisenbach, but a 
sort of conciliatory ofl^ering to Spring, consisting of 
nosegays and sprigs of evergreen, with birds and 
eggs, emblematical of the season. A practice some- 
thing like that of the people of the people of Eisen- 
bach was common in this country, in ancieut times* 
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Appatelde aH hi greenoi tM tost 

In youliifid fine omy i 
The otixer, Winter, eladde m bosMi 

With hears all hoare and graye< 

We anight multiply instaacea of the aneient cut. 
tOMS of different eountrles on the comhag of Spring, 
but we prafer rather to retdm to the consideration of 
the vegetable worid, and to the delightful tokens of 
renewed life aild beauty, whieh, in ordinal^ seasons, 
fail not to greet us towtodi the end of this month. 
The buds c^ most trees and shrubs are swelling, and 
in Some instances the leaves begin to expand, espe- 
ckdly in the elder, lilac, honeysuckle, and rose. The 
various species of fir, pine, and larch, are now in full 
flower; the meadows wear a livelier green; the sheU 
tered garden begins to give promise of autumnal 
treasures ; apricot, cherry, peach, arid nectarine trees 
put forth their delicate blossoms, some snowy white, 
others tinged with a beautiful pink colour. Anxiously 
does the lover of his garden eye this early promise, 
and much does he fear that the etfects of frost or 
cankerifig blight, G]^ drivhig storms, may wither up 
atid destroy the incipient fruit. He nartowly observes 
each morning what has been the effect of the night's 
frost on his favourite trees ; carefully removing the 
covering he had plaeed to i^lte^ them, and eipe* 
riencing a pleasure little to be understood by those 
who have never peitooffally engaged in gardening, 
when he finds the firuit uniiijured. 

The present is a busy season, both with tne farmer 
and the gardener; for while the former is sowing 
oats and barley, beads and peas, the latter is ett« 
gaged in grafting and pruning his trees, diggltig «nd 
manuring beds, and sowmg a great variety of seeda, 
both in tfa« flower mtd kitehen j^en. Grafttng is a 
very interesting operatkm, and is the meanif by whieh 
we keep up the succession of flne fruit The scion of 
a valuable fruit tree, when inserted upon a wild stock, 
does not^ at one Might at first suppose, lose its own 
nature aa it becomes incorporated with the stock that 
su ppor t s it. On tife contrary, it retama and iaAparta 
that nature, so that While the strength of the stock 
flows to the graft, the fruit produced is that of the 
sdou. Hie clay generaUy used in grafthig preventa 
the drying whids of this month ftom withering up 
the yemng scion, and depriviiig it of the montftura 
necessary for its existence. So ^eat h the eh^ge 
prodilcea in fhiit by att, and by cultivatfon hi a good 
soil, that it is difficult to i^ecognise, in the innume- 
rable variety now obtained, the original wOd product 
of our hedgea and lanes. The smdl, dfy, sotif, and 
utipdateabte crab apple, wldch it is not uncommon 
t6 find in cop«es and hedges, and the firuit of thewM 
p^ar ti^e, Which may be found hi similar situat!otKS, 
seem to bear little affinity to the juicy and weff-fla- 
vottred apples and peats of our gardens. 

Spring is the season fot diligent cuHfvatton. hi 
the garden and in the field not an hour is to be lo$t 
Every fine day should witness the cheerful indastry 
of those who are concerned in preparing the soil and 
sowing the seed. Indoienc^ and neglect of the 
duties belonging to this season of the year con never 
be repaired. Like an undisciplined child, whose con« 
duct betrays ftom day to day the unpardonable 
neglect of t fco s c who have the care of him, the soil, 
in its bso-renness of good fruit, or its redolence of 
weeds, is a constant reproach to those who have 
neglected its diligent cultivation. On the other hand, 
how cheering hi the pro^^ieet whieh generaHy rewards 
the well-directed labours of the husbandman,-r!rh9W 
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ddigliifiddie(rf(^of Hm 0iniA0h« mips, ia tiiriv 
fair order and beaatifdlracciMum; and though many 
a promising appearance may deceive iia»«'HCDany a 
field of eom» healthy in the blade, aaay diaappoint in 
the harvest,— *many a tree, richly hMlen with blossoms, 
prove destitute of frait^-piret, generally speaking, how 
sore is the rewpd of persevering industry, and how 
pkanly do the flowMung prodacts of the soil betoken 
the chwraeter and the skiU of the cnltivatoE. Many 
mdeed are the fdeaanns of opening Spring 



To study ooltore, and wiih srtftd toil, 
T« meliomte and tanw the stahbera seai 



To give diMUBikr, yet fruitful h»ds, 

Tbej^Mo, or iieii>, or plaaU, tha^ esch deiMiiAi; 

To cherish virtue in an humble state^ 

And share the jo/s your bounty may create ; 

To mark the matchfees workings of the Power 

lliat shuts within its seed the fhtuie flower, 

Bids these in rieganoe of ibrmeaoel, 

in ooloor thaae^ and those delight the sdmO, 

Sends Natore forth, the dang^itflr of the skies. 

To dance on earth, and charm all hnman eyas; 

To teach the canvass innocent deceit^ 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheets 

These, these are arts pursued without a crimen 

That leave no stain upon the wing of Thne. 

Cowpsa* 



ON OMENS. L 



It forms a cnrioas subject for reflection when we hear 
the numerous omens or forebodings of uneducated 
persons : they gradually yield to sounder trains ot 
thought I but past ages show us how powerful was 
the influence which they exerted. 

An ome» was considered to be a sign or token of 
future events drawn from tlie language of a person 
speaking, or firom some other casual circumstance! 
Somethnes the event in question was deemed to be the 
forerunner of some definite calamity or good fortune j 
but generally ttie forewarning was taken in an indefi- 
nite sense, and merely relatal to something ** lucky*' 
or "unludqr." 

We find such omens extremely numerous among 
the ancients. It has been supposed that there was 
much of an omiaoifs character in the following exhor- 
tation of Pythagoras :— - 

Adore the sound of a whispering wind: stir uot the fire 
with a sword t tura aside from an edged tool : pass not over 
a batanee: setting out on m jeumey, turn not back, for the ^ 
fVtnes may rstam with yeu : breed nothing tiiat has crooked 
taloDs : receive not a swallow into joar hcMise : look not in a 
mirror by the light of a eaodle ; at a saerifioe pare not your 
nails : eat not the heart or brain : taste not that which hath 
fallen from the table : break not bread: sleep not at noon : 
when it thunders touch the earth : pluck not a crown : roast 
net that which has been boiled : sail not on the ground : 
phtat net a palm: breed S'coek, bat da not sacriflee it, ibr 
It in saared to tiie sua and neon : plant mallews in thy 
garden* but eat them not; abstain fiom beans. 

It is probable that some of the above were merely 
a figurative mods of expRssiBg useful admonitions. 
But there were numerous oasens, properly so called, 
believed in by the ^Gsedcs. Oasens were plentifu] 
at the sacrifioes. It was deemed unlucky tf the beast 
about to be sacrificed eaeaped the stroke--leaped up 
after being struck— -did not fidl flat on the ground — 
kicked ud stamped after its iall— did not bleed freely 
—appeared to expire with paki or difficulty : or if 
the beast went unwillingly to the ukar : or if Hs 
heart was flmnd to be somU, wrinkled, or in a state 
of palpitation : or if the sticks that were to form iht 
fire did not kindle and inflame quickly. On the other 
hand, it was deemed a Incky omen if the mifanal 
nodded hia head or wagged hi« tml, wUfe goittg to 
sacrifice, r . 



Hm AiH^aBrance ot ihd$ in the eastern quarter of 
tiie havens was looked upon by the Greeks as a pro- 
pitioua omen, becanse the sun, the great fountain of 
light and heat, and the principal source of fertility, 
makes his first appearance in that quarter $ on the 
eontrary, birds hoxa the west were considered un- 
lucky, because the sun leaves the world in that 
quarter. Among the other ormiJudogieal omens, were 
tiieae :— *If a hamk was seen seizing and devouring 
bar prey, it portended deatii }*-HBwallows, wherever 
and under whatever cirenmstancee they were seen, 
were unlnoky birds : before the defeats of Pyrrhua 
and Antony they appeared on the tent of the former, 
and on the ship of the latter, and by dispiriting the 
minds of their forces, probdily prepared the way 
for their subsequent diisasters 5— in every part of 
Greece, except Athens, oml» were regarded as unlucky 
birds 3— df a rovea came approaching towards the kfi 
hand, it was a very bad omen, but if it came croaking 
on the right hand it was a good omen. These birds 
were thought to understand their own predictions, 
because when they made a harsh noise and rattled in 
tiieir throats aa if they were choked, the worst omens 
were portended. The chattering of magpies was abo 
an evil omen;^-and when a cock sat silent and 
melancholy, it foreboded defeat. On the other hand, 
Usehf omens were discovered in the following cases. 
If a flock of burds of difierent kinds came flying 
about any man, it was an excellent omen $ — if an 
eagls were brisk and lively, and flew firom the 
right hand to the left, it was one of the best omens 
which the gods could give ;-^if the prey escaped from 
a hawk, deliverance from danger was portended ;— - 
as owls were sacred to Minerva at Athens, they were 
there looked upon as omens of victory and success 3 
— ^the swan, being an omen of fair weather, was deemed 
a faicky bird by marinerai— -if a ratten came croaking 
on the right hand, it was a tolerably good omen. A 
swarm of iees lifting on an altar, was a dreadful 
omen, and was said to have once happened before the 
•defeat of Pompey. , Toads were ludcy reptiles. A 
ilsrs presaged fligirt and disaster j and a heron was 
deemed an auspicious omen, and a token of success 
to those who were employed m any secret design. 

Archbishop Potter says, that a number of omens 
were drawn firom the influence of events on the person. 
Hie palpitations of the heart, the eye, or any of the 
musdes, and the ringing of the ear, were ominous : 
the omen was ludcy if the palpitations were on the 
right side of the body, or the ringing in the right ear. 
A number of rules were laid down for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether saeejrm^ were fortunate, or the 
contrary. When lliemistocks was offering sacrifices 
it happened that three beautiful captives were brought 
to him, and at the same time the fire burned clear and 
bright, and a sneeze happened on the right hand ; 
hereupon Euphrantides the soothsayer, embraced him, 
and predict^ a victory to him. Xenopbon was 
appointed general in consequence of a sneeze happen- 
ing on the right hand while he was making a speech. 
If a person sneezed between midnight and the follow- 
ing noon it was fortunate 3 but from noon to midnight 
mifbrtnnate. If a man sneezed at table while they 
wei« taking away ti&e dishes, or if another happened 
to sneeze on his left hand, it was unlucky ^ if on the 
right hand, fortunate. If in undertaking any business, 
two or four sneezes happened, it was a lucky omen, 
mid gave encouragement to proceed: if more than 
four, t&e omen was neither good nor bad ; if one or 
three, it was unlucky, and dissuaded them from pro- 
ceeding in what they had designed. If two men were 
deliberating ubont any business, and both of them 
dtanced tosneeze togedier, it was a prosperous omen. 
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It was deemed a bad omen to meet an «pe> a snake 
lying in the road, or a hare crossing the path. If, 
on the meeting of a public assembly, a weazel were 
observed to cross the path, no business was done. 
To spill salt at table was greatly dreaded by the 
Romans, and this superstition has not now wholly 
vanished away. If a husbandman, while he was 
going to sow his land, saw a woman at work with 
her spindle, ot carrying it uncovered, he anticipated 
a bad harvest The Griieks were careful not to make 
use of any of the words which signify death, as that 
was deemed unlucky^ but they expressed their 
meaning in a circuitous or figurative way. They 
clothed their dead in white garments, whence it was 
reckoned an unlucky pmen for a sick person to have 
white apparel; and Jf a person dreamed of a fire 
being extinguished, during. the sickness of any in the 
same family, it was deemed to portend death. 

Afflicted persons suffered their hair to grow, ' the 
cutting of the . hair • being deemed a token of joy. 
Mariners.used to shave themselves when delivered 
from shipwreck : hence, if they dreamed of having 
the whole head shaved, that was deemed to portend' 
a lucky voyage -, but it was not one of the least 
lidiculDus of these omens that, for a man to .'dream 
he had shaved hiaown head, was an' unlucky omen. 

The Greeks were particular not to marry except' at 
certain seasons. The month of Jahiiary,. and the 
time of full moon, were the iavoutite periods; If a 
pair of turtle doves appeared during the celebration 
of the maririage, it presaged domestic harmony. If. 
a crow and its mate appeared, it denoted long life to 
the new married couple ; but if the crow appeared 
alone, it portended misery : hence, women used .to 
be on the watch, to drive away a crow, if he should 
be seen to approach singly. -. 

Comets were alwiays thought to portend some** 
thing dreadful Eclipses of the suii and moon have 
so terrified: whole. armies, that they durst not engage 
their enemies 5 for, the true cause of them : being 
unknown, they were held to be .the .work of the gods, 
who thus gave them notice of some signal calamity. 
Lightnipg, thunder, and . other electrical influences 
and effects, according: to the quarter whence they 
came, were good or evil omens. 

To show the silly and utterly futile ground on 
which the omens of the, Greeks and Romans rested, 
we will detail three or four instances in which sharp- 
witted men moulded them to. their interests, even 
when they were established as unlucky. It was usual 
among the Greeks to deck tombs' with flowers, herbs, 
and ribands : parsley was especially employed for 
this purpose ; and was hence regarded as an ominous 
plant. As Timoleon was proceeding to reconnoitre 
the position and strength, of the Carthaginian army, 
he was met by a number of mules loaded, with 
parsley. This his soldiers deemed an unlucky omen ; 
but Timoleon, with much ingenuity and presence .of 
-mind, converted it, in the opinion of His troops^ into 
an omen of victory, by recalling to their recollection, 
that at the Isthmian games, the Corinthians crowned 
the victors with chaplets of. parsley, accounting it a 
sacred wreath. In order to impress this interpreta* 
tion of the omen more strongly on them, he ^ first 
made. himself a chaplet, and then his captain, and all 
the soldiers followed his example. 

Another instance was afforded by Epaminondas. 
A riband that .hung in his spear was carried by the 
wind towards a Lacedemonian sepulchre, which was 
deemed by his soldiers a bad omen ; but he^ with 
great presence of mind, converted it into a presage 
of the defeat of the enemy, by assuring his soldiers 
that^ as the riband had been carried to ^e sepulchre 



of the Lacedemonians, itmui^t ^rtcnd death to ihem, 
and not to the Thebans. 

The powerful inind of Cesar generally kept him 
above these weaknesses. When he landed at Adri- 
metum, in Africa, with his army, be happened to fall 
on his face. This was regarded as a bad omen ; but 
he found means to apply it to a very different pur* 
pose } for, taking hold of the grotind with his right 
hand^.and kissing it, as if he luid fallen on purpose, 
he exclaimed, " I take possession of thee, O Africa !*' 
H. Lucky and unlucky days stood on an equally 
unsound foundation. The day of the week on which 
the Romans suffered their memorable defeat from 
the Cimbrians, was long viewed as a most unfortu- 
nate day ; and no general, if he could possibly avoid 
it, would begin a battle on that day. When Lucullus 
expressed his determination to attack Tigranes, King 
of Armenia, on the. day in question, his officers 
unanimously and . strongly opposed him ; but he 
persisted in his design, gave battle, completely 
routed ^the enemy, obtained one of the most signal 
and important victories recorded in Roman history, 
and changed, the character of the day from unfortu- 
nate to yortunate, as he foretold he would^ when his 
offi.qjs^s endeavoured to dissuade him from fighting. 

But so greatly had the superstitions of omens 
infected and debased the public mind among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, that 'few public men 
were found -hardy enough to carry on the national 
concerns of peace and war, in opposition to the 
general feeling, as decided by the exhibition of an 
omen. , The omens derived from the feeding of 
chickens were much attended to in time of war ; and 
contempt .of their intimations was supposed to 
occasion ' signal misfortunes, as in the. case of P. 
Claudius,' in the First Punic War. When the person 
who had the charge of the chickens told him they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, he 
ordered them to be tossed into the sea, saying, " Then 
let them .drink.*' After this, engaging with the 
enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his fleet, . 
and disgraced at his return to Rome. 

The art of soothsaying, divining, or observing 
omens, by means of birds, airrived at such perfection, 
and gained such credit in the ancient world, that no 
honours were conferred, no magistrates created, and 
nothing of importance .was undertaken, either in 
peace •r war, without the approbation of birds } and 
if not confirmed by them, other divinations were 
often disregarded. . Birds, because they continually 
flew about, were supposed to observe and know the 
most secret actions of men, and to be acquainted 
with all events. Hence the figurative expression of 
the royal preacher of Israel : " Curse not the king; 
no not in thy thought ; and curse not the .rich in 
thy bed-chamber : for : a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and. that which halh wings shall teM the 
matter.** Eccles. x. 20. . 

.The observes of times, those who pretended to 
fpretel future events .by present occurrences; are con- 
demned by Moses in the. Book of' the Law/ and the 
Israelites were forbidden to seek after.the'my-^because 
such were the aiders and abettors of idolatry, ^and 
would draw, off the people of God from following 
after Him, to whom alone belong f the ^times' and 
the. seasons, which the Father hath put in his ewn 
power.'*. Acts i. 7. • , . 

In our. next paper, we shall trace the existence of 
Ombns in. more modem times. 
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LEIPSIC. 




Thb flourishing town of Leipsic is important in a 
literary, commercial, and historical point of view, 
and nnder these three heads we propose to consider 
it at present. First, however, we will speak of its 
name and situation. 

Leipsic was originally a Slavonian village, bnilt at 
the junction of the rivers Parde and Pleisse, and 
surrounded by lime trees. From the latter circum- 
stance it is said to have received its name ; for those 
trees are called in the language of the Slavonians 
Lip, Lipa, or Lipsk, The town now occupies a site 
of one mile in length, and three quarters of a mile 
in breadth, on an extensive plain, well watered by the 
two rivers already mentioned, and by two others 
called the White Elster and the Luppe. This plain 
was formerly covered with swamps, but as the 
inhabitants of Leipsic increased in numbers, the soil 
was gradually drained, the marshes filled up, cultiva- 
tion extended, and the fertility and healthfulness of 
the plain greatly promoted, so that flourishing villages 
now occupy the ground once covered with pools of 
stagnant water. 

The literary celebrity of Leipsic arises in a great 
measure from the singular concentration of the book 
trade of Germany, in this one town. Not that all 
the productions of German authors are necessarily 
printed here -, but it is the method of carrying on 
this department of trade in Germany, that wherever 
a book may have been printed, it must be sent to 
LeipsTc to be sold. A book fair is held twice a year 
at Leipsic, at which booksellers from all parts of the 
CQuntry, as well as from Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, France, Russia, and England, are pre- 
sent. The most important fair^ and that which 
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attracts the greatest number of foreigners, is the 
Easter Fair, when as many as three hundred foreign 
booksellers are generally present. The Leipsic 
annual catalogue of books shows the immense 
number that are written in Germany. Every book- 
seller of any eminence throughout the Confederation, 
has an agent in Leipsic 5 and though it may appear 
a circuitous mode of executing business to employ 
four persons in the sale of a book instead of two, 
it is doubtless of great advantage to the trade thus 
to possess one grand emporium of literature, to which 
all, either personally, or by means of agents with 
whom they are in constant communication, may 
resort. The number of booksellers and musicsellera 
in Leipsic is 119, the number of sheets annually 
printed there about forty millions, and the weight 
of bales of books brought thither every year about 
30,000 cwt. 

From this statement, it may be supposed that 
German authors and publishers, meeting with a 
ready sale for their works, are better remunerated 
for their labour, than is the case with their brethrea 
in other countries. But this is far from being the 
real state of things. In RusseFs Tour in Germany 
we meet with the following account of piraticsd 
printers : — ' 

There is a pest called NachdrUckerei, or Reprinting, 
which gnaws on the vitals of the poor author, and paralyzes 
the most enterprising publisher. Each slate of the Con- 
federation has its own law of copy-right, and an author 
is secured against piracy only in the state where he prints. 
But he writes for all, for they all speak the same languag^ 
If the book be worth anything, it is immediately reprinted 
in some neighbouring state, and, as the pirate pavs noUiinj? 
for the copy-right, he can obviously aflford to undersell the 
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orifrinal publisher, Wirtemberg, thougli t1i9 «an boait ef 
iMMiiessing in Cotte one of the most hoa6urabl« tad enter- 
priaing publisherg id Oermenf « is peeuliarlj netorione •• * 
nett for these birds of i)rey. The worst of it is, that ratiNn 
of reputation are precisely those to whom the system is 
most fatal. 

( Thus no pabliaher can afford to pay a himh priea 
for a manuscript, and the value of literary labour ia 
almost annihilated. The coarse paper and bad typa 
of many German books, may be thus accounted for. 
It is to the interest of the publisher to make hia 
edition as cheap as possible, that the inducement to 
reprint may be less, and he will of course ^void as 
far as may be, the risk of losing by hia speculation. 

At Leipsic is pubUahed a weakly magasina whid^ 
has an extensive sale throughout Germany. It ia oa 
the plan of the Suiurdajf Mtigmnm, many ot whosa 
illustratk>aa have beoi cast ia metal for (b« Geraaa 
work. 

An unfveralty waa founded at Leipaie la 1409 and 
confirmed by a bull of Pope Aleaaoidaf the ftixtii in 
the same year. Daring four eenturiea the uaiveraity 
of Leipsic haa had the fame of being oaa ti tha 
most eminent in G^many, Ita aladenla aatouat ta 
between elevca aad twelve hundred, iad the ^no* 
feasors, leoturera, aad teaohera, ia oaa kaadred aad 
twenty. The library beloaging to ttaa iaatttatioa 
was formed ou« of tha librwiaa of aappraaaed 
munastries, aad the gifta of profesaorei aM aow 
contains 100,000 volumes and 4000 manuact^rta. 

The celebrated aehoola of St Thomaa aad St 
Nicholas, the Soetetiea for the cultivatton of Scieaaa, 
of Natural Hiatory aad Mineralogy, of Natiomd 
Language and Antiquities, with Academiea of DaalgB, 
Painting, Architecture, &c., have added to the fame of 
Leipsic, and have given occaaion for the display of 
talent in many eminent persona connected with thaaa 
institutions. 

Leipsic is greatly indebted to ita large fairs for the 
wealth and prosperity it now enjoys. The commerce 
which draws foreigners of almost all nations to these 
assemblages, is not indeed so extensive as it formerly 
was, but it nevertheless gives employment in some 
way or other to the majority of the inhabitants. 

In describing the effect produced on different 
travellers by the busy scene which is presented to 
their notice at Leipsic, Mr. Russel remarks:-— 

The German, the Russian, the Pole, the Austrian, the 
Italian, the Swiss, and in a hundred instances the 
Frenchman, has seen nothins like such a scene of com* 
mercial activity, and possibly will see nothing like it 
again t-^ueh regiments of bales* sueh moantains of wool- 
packs, saeh firmaments of mirrors, such prooessions of 
porters, and carters, ate to him a new world ; and when 
the novelty has worn oC he forms his opinion of the place, 
at last, according as he has been seeking money or 
amusement But to a Briton, fresh from his own country, 
the chandler s shop of Europe, and the weaving factory of 

the universe, a town like Leipsic has not even the charm 

of novelty in what renders it striking and interesting to 
Other people. 

The principal trade at the Leipsic fairs is in horses, 
peltry (that is, the skins of different wild animals before 
the inner side has undergone the process of tawing or 
tanning), cotton stuffs, and cotton, wool, colonial 
produce, English and French goods, books, and 
works of art. Between eight and nine thousand 
purchasers generally assemble at the great fiairs. 

In an historical point of view Leipsic is a place of 
much interest ; its plains are dull and monotonous, 
but they awaken recollections of important battles, 
which have more than once decided the fate of 
Germany. Of these we shall only have apace to 
mention one, and that the moat recent battle aad of 
the most general intercat 



' tlu conflict which toA~ pla(!e on the. plai)M of 
Leipaio in t&e month of October. 1813, between the 
allied powers, and the «rmy oi Napoleon, Waa moat 
remarkable for the magnitude of the respective 
armiea, and the important consequences resulting 
from it to the rest of Europe. A part of the allied 
forces amounting to 120,000 men advanced in three 
columns against Leipsic, where Napoleon had 
assembled hia army. Hia wh(^ force amounted to 
80,000, or 90,000 men, the corps of Ney and Regnier 
not having yet joined the main body. Prince 
Schwartzenburg commanded the allied forces, thougli 
the monarcha of Austria, Russia, and Prussia were 
present Eariy ia the mommg of the 16th October, 
ha begni tha sttadi at tha village of Markleburg, 
Wachan, aad LMMMwolkwits, aad carried the 
eaemy'a oulpoati. Tha battle became general at 
about nine o'clodc, ftad the moat astonishing in- 
trepidity waa displayed on both aideas the cannon- 
ading ia aaid to have baea the aiost powerful and 
uniaterrepted ever beard by the oldeal aoldicra. The 
left wing of the alliea anfferad horn the firmness of 
the brave Poka* who kqyt up aa effective fire, and 
miated att itte m pta tp etoai tiM Pleiaae. Wachau 
waa, hosreirer, theacene of the moat determined 



eoafiitty Md bete Nimliaa tfe|wated]y atteeked the 
eeataa of the atlias* The affival of Ney'a eorpa from 
Delitaah, wU^ oaatMad at thia time, would probably 
hare derided dM Arte af tlii day, bat the allies also 
reoeived taeaouf hf th# suMMMaee of General 
Blllcher, aad V9f% armir Mag Itoi dispatched 
ageiaat dM« ef BUklier, the oiiporluatly of turning 
the acale i^aiaat the allien, by the aaioa of hia forcea 
with thoae of Mapcdeoa Waa loat Towarda evening 
the anaies wi^ f»«tiy aearly ia the aluae relative 
pontioa aa before ttM tattk^, aad ikeaf^ Napoleon 



chdmed tha ildvaati^ aad eaaaad the bella of 
Leipsic to be rtmg in honour of his victory, it waa 
evident that the allies had suffered little more thaa 
the French. 

The arrival of the northern army, which Napoleoa 
had not in the least expected, but pf which he gained 
information before the allies had received the news, 
made him anxious to retreat On the I7th ot 
October therefore he attempted to aegociate with 
the alliea, by means of a captive Austrian Count. 
He ia said to have proposed an armistice, and to 
have asked permission to cross the Saal without 
opposition, on his cession of the fortKssea of the 
Oder and the Vistula. But theae measures, which 
sufficiently manifested his insecurity, were not 
listened to; especially aa intelligence had now reached 
the allied powera of Hie arrival of the nortiiera 
army, before which Marahal Ney and the Duke of 
Ragnsa retreated over the Barde to Sch6nfeld. 

Napoleon waa now reduced (October 18th) ta 
anatain a defensive battle, and took up a position 
between the Pleisse and Barde, and taking his statioa 
in the middle of hia guard, he sent aid to every weak 
point, and superintended the whole. Thus he waa 
enabled to fill the chasms made by the heavy firing 
of the allies, and to repair the di8advanti^;es of hia 
situation by his own activity and watchfulneaa. 
Bat the retreat waa exceedinglv difficult : no prepa* 
rations had been made for such an event, no bridgc^a 
prepared for crossing the rivers, and Leipsiii itself 
had been but slightly fortified a short time before. 
Poniatowski and Macdonald were appointed to cover 
the retreat, but no sooner bad the allies discovered 
that the position of the French was abandoned thuii 
they assailed Leipsic on all sides,, and after a dei^erate 
conflict, succeeded in gaining posseasioa of two. of tha 
gates. The confusioa find duopder whi^h bow |»ra-: 
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Tidied to bejrooi doicriptioii. There VM Init one 
bridge o¥er the Eleter^ and that having been blown 
«p too flooB> the flight wae changed into wild despe- 
iration* Napoleon himtdf had reached that bridge not 
withont difficnlty, and the banda of Ifacdonald and 
Ponlatowsky being too late, were obliged to conatmct 
% foot bridge in &e gardens of Reichenbach ^ bat it 
was not atjrong enough for the maaa that crowded on 
it, and the greater part periahed in the waten. 
Mr. Rnaael fthna mentiona tiie erent :— 

The Slttor, whieh mm tooegh part of the snbarbflt and 
oecasietttd the final destnwtion of the French army, ie in 
reality but a ditoh, and neither a deep nor a broad one. 
Where it waibes the garden of Mr. Heiefaenhaeh's summer 
payilion, it reoeiyed Poniatowski who, already woanded, 
took hii way through the garden, when all was lost, and 
sunk, with his wounded horsey in Uiis apparently innocuous 
rivulet A ^ain stone marks the spot where the body was 
found ; and in tiw garden itself, an unadorned cenotaph 
has been erected by private albetion, to the memory of the 
Polish chief. 

The French are and to have loat in thia important 
engagement, in priaonera, killed and wounded, aizty 
thousand nMn, while the loaa of the rictora baa been 
eatimated at foity-fire thousand. Many parte of the 
city of Leipaic atiU bear traeea of the conflict, and 
the inhabitants carefully preserve the memoriala of 
the r^Ufemkhchi, or ''Battle of liie Peof^" 



RECOIil^ECTIONS OF PERSIA. 

(From Babom EjsaFr'e B minkHm m.) 

TEHE&AK. 

»!• ef T«fasv«iH-*?iMi, bot ae tUsTC»«fiegmr-Ko oceapalieB 
for Operaliv«ft-OppreMioa of the Peoplsof reiiia— Banais— 

Story^ellinc — Tne Animal Kmgdom — Ste ^ Th« Psniaii 
WtsoMi»— The Pels csi TThieneofthe Peacock— Fint erown- 
isgef tbeptsseatSkab* 



Thb present reaidenee of the PADiaHA, or Persian 
aovereign, ia divided into aeveral qnartera, each deaig- 
a n t e d by ite partieidHr Bama $ anch aa '' Shimmn," 
the ArmeBian quarter, ''Shah Abdnl Annie/' &c. 
Beaidea tiiaae^ there Im a aeparate precinct, called 
"The Ark*' or citadel, whidi containa the Shah'a 
palaee, aeveral Ifosqwa, the Banraeka hi which the 
Sarbaaea or goarda are qnartcred, and die residences 
of the principal penoBa employed abont the court. 
The Aik ia aomewhat demilier than the reat of 
Teheran, k aBrvmusded by a wall on uriiich a few 
canBon are movated, and haa a gnard posted at its 
gatea, which are ahnt at night, when none are admitted 
nnleaa provided with a paaa from the police. The 
atreeto are not lighted at night, ao that no peraon of 
any aort af req>eetability aete hie foot beyond his 
threshold, exce|^ with lanthmi in hand; withont 
sBch a eompanion, it ia impoaaible Ibr him to delve 
hia way aeroaa theholea and pita, which deaecrate 
the highwaya of Teheran, without doing homage to its 
fikh and naglecU You need be UBdor no apprehenaion 
finom thievea, Ibr robbing by night ia ao rare, that I 
never heard of each an oecurrence during the whole 
of my aUy here. Well may we--civilized Europeana 
aa we call ouvsdvea— take ehnne from the comparison, 
and mend our mannera. You may walk through 
crowda in any part of Peraia, every pocket full of 
valuablea, and, on reaching home. And that no pains 
have been taken to ease you of the minutest fraction 
of your load. 

The atreeta awarm in fhe day time with beggars 
from every region in Asia, their attire aa diversified aa 
their extraction. I know not of any capital which ia 
ao deluged with the repreaentativea of idleneaa and 
indigence, er where both present themselves in ao foul 
and disguatmg a sihape. Aa much at all thia proceeda 
from the abaenoe of any feelmg or care for the aged 



and indigent on the part of the ruling powers, as from 
the want of employment which exists for the great 
maaa of the people. How indeed can employment be 
found for them in a countiy where the pursuits even 
of agriculture are insufficient to give bread to the rural 
population ? In Europe we have all sorts of occupa- 
tion for the lower classes ; such as building public 
edifices and private honaea, making and mending roads, 
excavating or cleansing canals, constructing railwaya, 
working in mannfactoriea of every description, &c.} 
all theae means of aubsistence are, however, compa* 
ratively unknown in Persia. And to this evil, you 
may add sterility of soil, want of navigable atreama, 
difficulty of intercourse, and the beauty of the cli- 
mate, which ia little adapted to induce exertion. Thia 
state of things is aggravated by the fcnn of govern- 
ment under which Persia is languiahingf here every 
source of prosperity is monopoUzed by those who 
stand highest in the scale, whether in rank or fortune, 
—a state of things which leaves the property of the 
weaker at the mercy of the atronger, rendera every 
prorincial governor aole and arbitrary disposer of 
private property, and calla none to account for their 
official doings. Each province is in fact farmed out 
to the governor, and when the period comes for 
making hia rent good, he leviea and extorts the meana 
with tyrant recklesaneas, caring neither for life nor 
property, and making choice of the unprotected aa hia 
special victima. 

Now we will return to the capital. Here you will aee 
khana without number, who have been rained by the 
inftimous proceedings of these provincial govemora 
and their aatellites, crowding round the gates of the 
Shah'a palace in the hope of finding protection and 
redress, but doomed by the remorseless hive of 
courtiers who surround the throne and bar all acceaa 
to it, to end their days in penury and wretchedneaa. 
How can it be otherwise ? The governor is a prince 
burthened in general with a numerous family, and 
accustomed from earlieat years to the luxuriea of a 
court : with an expenditure far beyond hia own meana, 
through what channel can he supply the deficiency, 
but through his underlings in office ? These tools must 
therefore plunder the khana ; the khan pounces upon 
the bey | and the bey upon his inferiora. Hence haa 
beggary become the curse of Persia ; there ia neither 
difficulty nor doubt as to its origin. 

The Bazaara of Teheran are constructed in the 
form of long, covered corridors, lighted from above. 
On either side of the interior, are ranges of ahops, 
occupied by dealers and working people, each quietly 
plying his avocation ; you will see one making horse- 
shoes, another giving swords an edge, a third cobbling 
alippers, a fourth cutting tobacco pipea out of long 
canea. a fifth baking bread, and a sixth cooking 
" pilau," a favourite eastern dish. The Bazaar is both 
a market and a factory; and the head manufacturer in 
the establishment is the purveyor of victuals. There 
is no European delicacy of feeling here j for when ''the 
faithfur* is an hungered, his craving does not suffer 
any abatement, even though a pilgrim may be aeated 
on his right hand, undergoing the operation of shaving; 
or a cadaverous invalid, on hia left, expectant of relief 
from the opening of a vein. The Bazaara are like- 
wise a favourite place of resort for the idle and the in- 
quisitive, as well aa the master that wanta a aervant, 
and the servant who wants a master. The Persians 
are fond to excess of story-telling ; and here the best 
are to be heard. Whilst in Teheran, I observed a man 
sitting in an open space before the gate of the Bazaar, 
with a goat crouching beside him ; a host of long 
beards were crowding round him, and he made them 
pay for his tales of wonder. You can scarcely enter 
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into the spirit of the Arabian Nights, unless you have 
had the opportunity of listening to one of these tale- 
mongers ; and they are as cunning as Sheherazade 
herself, for they spin out their narratives to such a 
length, that their audience must go without the con- 
clasion, unless they return for it the day after. The 
goat is a principal personage in the plot; it heing 
his doom, (why and wherefore, I know not,) to play 
the part of representative of his Satanic Majesty. 
It was not the goat alone who threw , a shade of 
originality about the scene, for some few paces o£f, I 
perceived a pole stuck in the ground, with a man*s 
head empaled on the top of it, and the trunk lying at 
its foot 'y they were the remains of a hapless Mussul- 
man, who had been caught thieving, and executed on 
the spot three days before. 

The streets of Teheran have never been cleaned 
since the place was built ; there is no call for such a 
process on the part of the public, and any friend of 
^e animal kingdom may here study it gratuitously. 
The public ways are infested with the remains of 
camels, apes, mules, horses, dogs, and cats ; and here 
they lie, until some starving dog strips the bones off 
their flesh, and leaves them to the gradual corrosion 
of time. The climate of this country is favourable to 
such neglect as this, for in any other spot half the 
population would be carried off by it ; here the air is 
80 dry, that bodies, instead of undergoing the process 
of putrefaction, generally moulder away. The site 
of Teheran has not been happily chosen ^ encompassed 
by hills of various elevations on every side, it lies in a 
perfect ravine, — so much so, that you cannot walk 
three or four miles out of the town, without finding 
yourself on a level with the tops of the trees within it. 
Such a thing as a gentle, refreshing breeze, is never 
to be felt, but tempests of exceeding violence, and 
long duration, are frequent. The place is supplied 
with water from two little streams, which flow down 
from the surrounding heights 3 and with so scant a 
provision, no wonder that the good folks of Teheran, 
and its vicinity, should lay great store by it. Sub- 
terraneous pipes lead the water into almost every street, 
and branch pipes afterwards convey it into cisterns 
or basins for private use. In this way every one is 
supphed with water in rotaUon, once in five or seven 
days : there is a great deficiency of it in summer, 
when the reservoirs become foul and stinking ; and 
the malignant evaporation, which rises from them, 
is one of the prominent causes of the sicknesses in- 
numerable, which rage during the summer season. 

There are, I was told, nineteen caravanserays in 
this city, where the travelling dealers and tshalvadara, 
or wagoners, take up their abode. The latter form 
a caste of men quite distinct from the rest of the 
population. Honesty forms the leading feature in 
their character. In their clothing, too, they differ 
from the commonalty, and their dialect is unintelli- 
gible to foreigners. Their mules are their domestic 
companions, and follow their orders without the ap- 
pliance of the lash. I saw one of these poor crea- 
tures, when, either from sloth or fatigue, he refused 
to move, summon fresh energy to his work, after an 
affectionate remonstrance from his master. 

The mosque of Feth Ali Shah, though one of the 
principal edifices in Teheran, has little to boast of, in 
spite of its little gilt cupola. Besides this, there are 
thirty-one other places of Mahometan worship, and 
two Armenian churches, of which as little can be 
said. 

Unless bom with the taste of a Persian, there is 
small chance that an European will be captivated 
either with the exterior or interior of their palaces. 
The Asiatic, especially the Persian, has no idea of a 



tout-ensembU ; he has not an eye to find fault with 
the discrepancy between luxury in one quarter and 
filth in another. In prbof, I will instance the saloon 
which contains the celebrated Takritans, or Throne of 
the Peacock, which Nadir Shah brought back froni 
his Indian campaign. It is covered with plates of 
gold, and resplendent with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, of almost inappreciable value ; the ceilings are 
splendid, and . the sides of the apartment are hung 
with handsome shawls. But look towards the door, 
and you will observe the posts to be scarcely at right 
angles ; carry your eyes beyond it, and they come in 
contact with a staircase, not merely mean and crooked, 
but fast verging to decay. One of the apartments is 
furnished after a curious fashion ; the floor is beset 
with china and glass, presented to the Shah by Euro- 
pean courts ; huddled together in admirable confusion, 
stand tea-pots, cups and saucers, decanters, washing- 
basons, cups, glasses, dishes, coffee-pots, milk-jugs, 
&c., with a narrow way between them for visitors, and 
a small open space, where the late Shah received his 
guests. There is an enormous fan, formed of linen, 
made fast to the ceiling of the Summer refectory, 
which two attendants swing backwards and forwards 
by means of a rope, for the purpose of cooling the 
atmosphere. 

I was present when the reigning Shah entered 
Teheran, and took his seat for the fiirst time on the 
throne. Having dismounted, he proceeded to the 
palace, Nigaristan, and after bedizening his breast 
and hands with diamonds and pearls, placed a little 
crown on his head. The English and Russian am- 
bassadors, with their retinues; ranged themselves on 
either side of the throne $~ and behind it, Manutshe- 
her Khan, the eunuch and fhinister of the home de- 
partment, bearing the royal sword, and Khosru Khan, 
another eunuch, bearing the royal shield, took their 
stations. There was no one else in the apartment ; 
but in the garden facing the windows we observed 
the princes of the blood royal, the kuimakam, vizier, 
the Solomon of the kingdom, a number of priests, and 
others. 

When all had taken their proper berths, a Mullah 
stepped forward torn the crowd, and ejaculated a 
short prayer on behalf of the youthful monarch ; he • 
was succeeded by the poet royal, who recited a 
lengthy ode in honour of Mohammed Shah, com- 
paring his master to the sun and moon, the planets 
and stars, and all sorts of other, things. It is in vain, 
for me to look back and wish that I had taken down 
all the nonsense he launched on the occasion. His 
majesty, however, sore wearied with his journey, and 
ready to sink under the load of valuables that decked 
his royal person, could stand the infliction no longer; 
so he made short work with the Sekm, (greeting), and 
the auditory walked off to their homes, amidst clouds 
of smoke from their kalians (hookahs). The savoury 
fume of the famed leaf of Shiraz wound its way 
through the water-bowl and its long silken pipes, and 
gave the noses of all the rich and great of Persia a 
" heavenly regale." The solemnity of Mohammed . 
Shah's inauguration will " nestle, as a perennial rose, 
in the memorative flower-bed of those fortunate 
beings " whose heads may happen to remain on their 
shoulders. 



O sacred sorrow I by wnom souls are tried. 
Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide; 
If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, he has had his share?) 
Btill let me feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
AAd he my guide and not my punishment 1 

CaABBX, 
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WHITXHALL PALAOXy ZIT THS TZMX OF CHAXLXS THE FIR8T* 



Tbxrx are bnt few of our London 'readers who^ on 
crossing from the Horse Guards to Whitehall Chapel, 
are aware that the elegant building before them once 
formed part of a royal palace of vast extent^ — a 
palace which was the principal residence of the 
English monarchs after the occupation of Westminster 
Palace (of which Westminster Hall formed a part), 
and be/ore the erection of St. James's Palace. This 
palace, under the names of York House, York Place, 
York Palace, and Whitehall Palace, is repeatedly men- 
tioned by our historians; and we propose to give a 
short sketch of its history. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, had a mansion on the site of Whitehall, 
which he rented or leased from the monks of West- 
minster. At his death he left it to the church of the 
Black Friars, near " Oldboume " (Holborn) ; the 
brotherhood of which afterwards sold it to Walter 
Gray, Archbishop of York. Although it thus became 
his own private property, he bequeathed it to the 
successive holders of the see of York 3 and it thus 
became the town residence of the Archbishops of 
York for nearly three hundred years^ and was known 
9L9 York Place. 

The last archiepiscopal inhabitant of the mansion 
was Cardinal Wolsey. This extraordinary man was 
made Archbishop of York in 1522, and York Place 
became a scene of almost regal splendour. His 
establishment included nine or ten young lords, six- 
teen chaplains, and four counsellors. " He had also," 
says Cavendish, — 

A great number daily attending oq him, both of noble- 
men and worthy gentlemen, of great estimation and pos- 
sessions, with no small number of the tallest yeomen he could 
get in all the realm. In his Hall he had daily three 
especial tables, furnished with three principal officers; that 
is to say, a Steward, which was always a Dean or a Priest ; 
a Treasurer, a knight; and a Comptroller, an esquire; which 
bore always, within his house, their white staves. In his 

Sriyy Kitchen he had a master cook, who went daily in 
amask, satin or velvet, with a chain of gold about his 
neck. In his Chapel he had a dean, who was always a 
great clerk and a divine ; a sub-dean, a repeater of the 

2 aire, a gospeller, a pisteller, and twelve singing priests, 
^f scholars, he had first, a master of the children ; twelve 
singing children, and sixteen singing men. But to speak 
of the furniture of his chapel passeth my capacity to declare 
the number of the costly ornaments and rich jewels that were 



occupied in the same continually ; for I have seen there, in 
a procession, worn forty- four copes of one suit, very rich," 
besides the sumptuous crosses, candlesticks, and other 
necessary ornaments to the comely furniture of the same; 
He had two cross-bearers and two pillar-bearers; and in 
his chamber, his hieh-chamberlain, his vice-chamberlain, 
twelve gentlemen-ushers, daily waiters, &c. Then had he 
of gentlemen, cup-bearers, carvers, servers, and waiters^ 
for^ persons; of yeomen ushers he had six; of grooms in 
his chamber, eight, of yeomon of his chamber he had forty- 
six daily to attend upon his person; he had also a priest 
there, wnich was his almoner, to attend upon his table at 
dinner. 

Henry the Eighth was frequently entertained at. 
York House; and important councils were held there, 
particularly one of bishops, scholars and casuists, to 
consult about the question of Henry*s divorce from 
Queen Catharine. But the time was come when 
Wolsey was doomed to fall, and York Place to become 
a royal residence. The historical circumstances con- 
nected with the disgrace of Wolsey we cannot detail 
here 5 suffice it to say, that Wolsey was compelled to 
give up his palace, and Henry removed there almost 
immediately; — from which time it remained a royal 
residence about a hundred and sixty years. 

The king immediately proceeded to enlarge the 
palace by building additional erections quite across 
what is now the street of WhitehaU, and connecting 
them with St. James's Park. There was a gate-house 
built across the street and designed by the eminent 
painter Hans Holbein, a long gallery, a tilt-yard, a ten- 
nis-court, a cock-pit, a bowling-green, and other places 
which were at that time deemed necessary appendages 
to a royal residence. On the 25 th of January, 1533, 
Henry was married to Anne Bolejme at this palace. 

We must pass over many important events which 
were transacted at this palace during the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Mary, and 
come down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 
1581, the king of France sent some commissioners 
to England, to treat of a manage between Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Anjou. The Queen built a new 
Banquetting House at Whitehall Palace on the grand 
occasion; and as this banquetting house was the fore- 
runner of the building which we now call WhitehaU 
Chapel, wc will give a description of it, in the quaint 
language of HoUnshed:— • 
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This yeere, (against the eouing of certain eommis- 
sionere out of France into England,) by hir Majesties 
appointment, on the sixth and twentieth daie of March in 
the momingCbeing Baster dale), a BanktiUng Hauti was 
begun at Westminster, on the soath-west side of hir 
Maiesties palace of Whitehall, made in manner and forme 
of a long square, three hundred thirtie and two foot in 
me&sure, about thirtie principals made of great masts, 
being ibrtie foot in length a peeee, standing upright: 
betuene cuery one of these masts, ten foot asunder and 
more. The walles of this house were closed with eanuas, 
and painted all the outsides of the same most artiflciallie, 
with a worke called rustike, much like stone. This house 
had two hundrsd, ninetie and two lights of glasse. The 
sides within the same house were made with ten heights of 
degrees for people to stand vpon, and in the top of this 
house was wrought cunninglie Tpon oanuas, works of iuie 
and hollie, with pendants made of wiekar rods, garnished 
with bale, iuie, and all manner of strange flowers garnished 
with spangles of cold, as also beautified with hanging 
toseaus made of hollie and inie, with all manner of strange 
Aruits, as pomegranats» oranges, pompions, eueumbers, 
grapes, carrots, with such other like, spangled with goid 
and most richly hanged. Betwixt these workesof baies and 
iuie were great spaces of eanuas, which was most cunninglie 
painted, the clouds with starres, the sunne and sunne-beams, 
with divers other eotas of snndrie sorts belonging to the 
Queen*8 Maiestioi most richly ganiiriiad with gold. There 
were of all manner of persem working on tnie hovse, to 
the number of three hundred seuentie and flue; two men 
had mischances, the one brok^ hift leg, And so did the other. 
This house was made in three weeks and three days, and 
was ended the eighteenth day of April; and oost one 
thousand seuen hundred fortie and fours pounds, nineteene 
ehillings, and od monie, as I was eredtbhe informed by the 
worshipful maisler, Thomas €haue, su w e ie r vnte hir 
Maiesties works» who serued and game etdev for the same, 
as appeaieth by record. 

In this Banguetiing Hou$€ the comssissioiicm were 
smnptuously entertained 3 and oa the foUovmg duj, 
toaraaments, maaqves, and pageante of various 
dteecriptione were given in the tilt-yard belonging to 
the palace (which occupied the portion of ground 
between what are now the Horse-Guarda and the 
Treasury). 

Feaatings, maaqtieings, &c., were repeatedly held 
in Whitehall during the reign of Elizabeth 3 hut these 
we must pass over, and proceed to the reign of the 
next sovereign, James the First. 

During James's reign, Whitehall waa the scene of 
even greater pomp and display than in the preceding 
reign. On Twelfth-Day, 1605, the young PHnce 
Charles (afterwards Charles the First), waa created 
Duke of York, with great pomp and splendour. In 
the evening the Queen's masque called '' Blacknesse'* 
was performed in the Banquetting House j — ^the 
Queen, and eleven of the most beautiful ladies of her 
court, were the chief masquers and dancers, under the 
names of the daughters of Niger. 

A similar entertainment was given at Whitehall on 
the occasion of another royal Prince, Henry, being 
created Prince of Wales; the day after the ceremony 
was graced "with a most glorious Magke, till within 
half an hour of the sun's rising j and on the third 
day was a grand tilting^match, a gallant-sea fight, and 
many rare and excellent fire- works, which were seen 
by more than half a million of people." 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, which took place «t 
WhitehaU, a masque was performed by the Peers, 
another by the members of the Temple, and others 
again by the benchers of Lincoln's Inn and Gray's 
Inn. 

In 1606 James pulled down the alight Banquetting 
House erected by Elizabeth, and built another in a 
more substantial manner, and of a much larger size. 
But this was fated to be soon destroyed^ in 1619 % 
fire took place, which Stowe thus describes:— 



About ten a clocke, in the morning, vpon Tuesday the 
12 of January, the fiure Banquetting House at Whitehall 
was vpon the sodaine all flaming a fire, from end to end, and 
side to side, before it was diseeraed or deseryde by any 
persons or passengers, either by scent or smoke; at sight 
whereof the eourt being sore amased, sent speedy newes to 
the great lords of the Couneell, who were then but newly set 
in the Ouildhsll in London, iJbout excessive and disoraeriT* 
buildings; but &ey all arose and returned to Whitehall, ' 
and save directions to the multitude of people to suppresse 
the flame, and by hooka to pull downe some other adjoining 
buildings, to prevent the mriovs ftnf, and so by their oaie 
and the people s laboat, dw iame was quite extinct by 
twelve a elockes besides the Banquetting House, there 
were diners lodj^ngs bumsd and the writings in the office 
of the privy Signet^ wlush was ^vnder the Banquetting 
House, 

The c wn ss quea es of this fire was, that the king 
contempblad the lelMIdiBg of the whole palace; and 
Infgo Jones, tiie esninent architeel, deseed plans for 
a palace so exteasiftt- that the royal purse could not 
bear the expeace; and the only part actually rebuilt 
was the Banquetting Hooeay wh^ still exists as one 
of the aaest beantilnl spccinMns of arc^ectural 
s ymm e try in tihe aaetmioiis. It is « btlilding of three 
externally^ Tns lowest is fvstieated, with 
fnare hf a nir windows, wd, by its solidity, 
forms a substantial base for the beautiful superstruc- 
ture: The prindpal story is adorned in the centre by 
fovr lento eotessns, end ttn each fiattk by two piles- 
tefs,wi^pr(4Mrentabla(tweandbsBe} and the angles 
are ornamented with antes 1 between the columns and 
the piksteis is a turn of windows, with semicircular 
and angular pediments resting on consoles. The 
entablature serves as pedestals to the Corinthian 
cdnmns and pilasters ef the third story' ; column being 
(daeed over c^umn, and pilaster over pilaster* FVom 
the capitals were carried sculptured festoons, meeting 
in the centre with masks and other ornaments: the 
the windows ei this story have square cornices, rest* 
ing on consoles. This story is also crowned with its 
proper entaUatave, on whidi is raised the balustrade 
with attic pedestals between, which crowns the work. 

This elegant Banquetting House, and the older 
parts of tl^ palace, continued to be the scene of 
masques and banquets during the remainder of 
James's reign, and also in that of his successor, 
Charles the First It was the scene of the decapita- 
tion of the last-naentioned nnfortonate monarch, an 
event which is lamihar to most of our readers. 
Dufrittg the Commonwealth, the palace was the resi- 
dence ef Oliver Cromwefl, bnt, from the apparent 
sternness of his character, was not the scene of 
much gaiety. 

Our engraving represents a portion of the palace 
ae it existed in those days. The elegant building fn 
the centre is the Banquetting House stiil standing; 
and the building on the right is the Gate-House built 
across the street by Hans Holbein. 

Under the next sovereign, Charles the Second, such 
scenes of licentiousness and debauchery disgraced 
Whitehall Palace, that we gladly pass them over, and 
come down to the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1691 a considerable portion of the palace 
was destroyed by fire; and on the 4th of January, 
1098, the entire edifice, with the exception of the 
Banquetting House, still remaining, was consumed. 
From this time, St James's Palace became the royal 
residence; and the Banquetting House remained 
useless for some years. 

At length, in the reign of laeorge the First, it was 
converted into a chap^ chiefly for the use of the 
military, with pews for the officers, seats for the pri- 
vates, &c., of the foot-guards. The king gave a stipend 
of thirty pounds yearly to twelve clergymen, six from 
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each tmirersity, to officiate a rta/ML each, in anccciwioiu 
The number ia now increased to twelve preacbets 
from Oxford, and the like number from Cambridge, 
each of whom serves for the half of a month. They 
are selected from the resident fellows of colleges, and 
are appointed by the Bishop of London^ as Dean of 
ker Majesty's Chapel. 

Since the erection of a military chapel, m St. 
James's I'arlc, for the exclusive use of the troops, 
Whitehall Chapel has no longer been attended by the 
military. Its interior arrangement has been entirdy 
idtered, and the sittings are appropriated to certain 
public officers and other inhabitants of the etown 
estate of Whitehall and Privy Gardens. 

The ceiling of the Banquetting House was ordered 
by Charles the first to be painted; he engaged 
Rubens, who (assisted by Jordaens,) received 3000/. 
for his wOTk. It represents the apotheosis of James 
the First. It is in nine compartments, the middle 
one of which, represents James on his earthly throne, 
turning with horror from Mars, and other dis- 
cordant deities; and turning towards Peaee, with 
her attendants. Commerce and the Fine Arts. This 
ceiling was repaired by Koit, in the reign of George 
the Second; and again l^ Ci^riaat in 1778, for which 
he received 2000 gniaeas. . 

The walls were, origpnally^ decomted with very 
rich hangings, repreaentiBg part ^ the lustory of the 
Acts of the Apostles, from the cartoons of Raphael. 
After the execution of Charies the First, these hang* 
ings were purchased by the Spanish Ambassador, and 
sent by him to the Marquis del Carpio, in Spain. A 
few yean ago they were purchased by an English 
gentkniaa from the Duke of Alva, and were exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in 1825. 
^The Banquetting House cost about 17000/.; and 
Inigo Jones, the ar^tect, received but 8«. 4d. per day, 
with 46/. per annum &Mr house-rent. The master- 
raasoBf Nioholas Stone^ received four shillings and 
t«npeneeperdfly« Su^ were the wages of architect* 
ural labour in those days; though it is true that the 
value of money vras greater then than it is now. ^^^, 
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It is reported of Galileo, the most profound philosopher ot 
his see, that, iphen interrogated by the Inquisition as to Iiis 
belief in a Supreme Being, he pointed to a straw on the floor 
of his dangeouj and replied, that even if he had no other 
proof of an Intelligent Creator, the mechanism of that frag* 
ment of a plant would be sufficient ; and not without reason* 
for even in the form of a stalk of corn, there are indications 
of contrivance» the force ef which no candid mind eaa 
resist. 

Whxn the iuordmate hopes of youth, which provoke their 
own disappointment, have been sobered down by longer 
experience and more extended views; — ^wben the keen con- 
tentions and eager rivalries which employed onr riper years 
have expired or been abandoned ;— when we have seen, 
year after year, the objects of our fiercest hostility and of our 
fondest aifections lie down together in the hallowed peace 
of the grave ; — ^when ordinary pleasures and amusements 
begin to bo insipid, and the gay derision which seasoned 
them to appear flat and importunate ; — when we reflect how 
often we have mourned and been comforted, what opposite 
opinions we have successively maintained and abandoned, 
to what inconsistent habits we have gradually been formcjl, 
and how frequently the objects of our pride have proved the 
sources of our shame, we are naturally led to recur to the 
days of our childhood, and to retrace the whole of our 
career, and that of our contemporaries, with feelings of far 
greater humility and indulgence than those by which it 
had been accompanied ; to think all vain but affection and 
honour, the simplest and cheapest pleasures the truest and 
most preetous, and generosity of sentiment the only mental 
superiority which ought etther to be wished for or admitted. 
»— JxrraisY. 



Rosemary. 

Sweet-scented flower ! who art wont to bloom 

On /annary's front severe, 

And o'er the wintry deeett drear. 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shaft fbrm my nosegay now. 
And I will bind tkee round my brow ; 

And as 1 twine thy moarnlul wieathy 
I'll weave a melancholy song. 
And sweet the strain shall be and long, 

The melodt of Death. 
Ceme, feneral flower ! who lor'st to dwell 

With the pale corse in lonely tomb. 

And throw across the desert gloom, 
A sweet deoayin^f smelt ; 
Gome press my hp», nnd Ue with me, 
Beaeam the lowly alder tree ; 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
Aad not a care siudl dare intmde. 
To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful and so deep. 

And hark I the wind-god as he flies. 

Moans hollow in the forest trees. 

And saHtng on the gaaly biesie» 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine ; 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 

The cold turf altar of the dead : 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot. 
Where, as I lie by all forgot, 

A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 

Kiau White. 

Ths tb&wt melancholy lines, while they show the 
pensive disposition of theur youthful and talented 
writer, and the forebodings which sometimes crossed 
his mind concerning his «urly doom, are not inappli- 
cable to our subject, since they allude to one of the 
uses of the herb Rosemary, which at the present 
time is partially enyployed, as it was in former days 
almost universally, to deck the coffins of the dead* ' 
Shakspeare names ^the herb, in his Romeo <md Juliet, 
Act Vi., Scene 5. 

Dry up jowt tears, aad stidc year roseinary 
On this £ur oorse; and, as the custom is^ 
In all her best array b€»r her to church. 

A branch of Rosemary is frequently placed in the 
band of the dead person, and this custom, which still 
prevails in many parts of England and Fhmoe, is 
supposed to have originated in the emblenatioal eha« 
racter of the plant, which was considered by our 
forefatheirs to denote fidelity in love, and was on tir«t 
aeeonnt woven into coronets to be worn at weddings. 
The foithfuiness of the deceased was thus pourtrayed 
at his funeral, by the same emblem employed on hit 
bridal die^, and while the powerful odour of the plant 
pervaded every part of the chamber of deaths the 
widow, and those who were assembled on the ooea- 
sios^ must have been the more deeply reminded ef 
the love which had pervaded the life, and guided the 
conduct of their departed firiend. While the meaning 
of the custom has been foifottea, or exists only in 
the remembrance of a few persons, the custom itself 
still prevails, and many of our cottagers in renaote 
country villages, would deem it a great misfortune to 
be deprived of the means of performing this last act 
of kindness to the deceased. Other herbs we pr»« 
fusely employed, and sometimes a few flowers are 
scattered over the bodyj but we believe the rose- 
mary to be seldom absent on such occasions. The 
tendency of this plant, when burnt, to purify thd air 
of close apartments, is very well known in France, 
and we learn that its use in hospitals and sick rooms 
is very general. It is likewise planted on graves in 
some of the cemeteries of that country, and a French 
writer haa given a marvellous account of the plant | 
as not only growing luxuriantly in such situations, 
but taking root within the coffin, (where branches had 
been placed in the hands of the deceased,) and flour- 
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ishing so abundantly in its oarksome abode^ that 
when, after the lapse of. sevend years, the eoffins 
were opened, the rosemary was found to cover the 
whole corpse ! 

Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) is a genus of the 
class Diandria, order Monogynia, Its leaves are dark 
gr^n, smooth on the upper side, and of a silvery hue 
dtl the under, and are highly aromatic. The blossoms 
are small, variegated blue and white, and less odorous 
%an the other parts of the plant. Rosemary has a 
warm, bitterish, pungent taste. The plant is propa- 
gated by slips which are taken off in the spring and 
planted in a cool place. It is said to have been intro- 
duced into this country about the year 1548, and yet 
Gerard speaks of one variety as indigenous to our 
soil. '• Wilde roscmarie," says he, " groweth in Lan- 
cashire, in diuers places, especially in a fielde called 
Little Reede, amongst hurtle berries neere vnto a small 
village called Maudsley." The herb grows in abun- 
dance, and without any cultivation, in the south of 
Europe. In some places it is occasionally used as fuel, 
and it then perfumes the air for miles in the vicinity. 

The medicinal qualities of this herb are greatly 
lauded by the old writers. Culpepper speaks of it as 
being good for both i award and outward diseases. 
'' The decoction thereof in wine/* says he, "helpeth 
the bold distillations of rheums into the eyes, and all 
other diseases of the head and brain, as the giddiness 
and swimmings therein, drowsiness or dulness of the 
mind and senses, like a stupidness. It helpeth a weak 
memory, and quickeneth the senses. It is very com- 
fortable to the stomach, in all the cold griefs thereof, 
helping both retention of meat and digestion, the de- 
coction or powder being taken in wine. It helpeth dim 
eyes, and procureth a clear sight, the flowers thereof 
being taken all the while it is flowering, every morning, 
fasting with bread and salt. The flowers, and con- 
serve made of th^m, are singular good to comfort the 
hearty and to expel the contagion of the pestilence. 
To bum the herb in houses and chambers correcteth 
the ur therein. The dried leaves shred small and 
taken in a pipe as tobacco is taken, helpeth those that 
have any cough, phthisic, or consumption, by warming 
and drying the thin distillations which cause those 
diseases. The leaves are very much used in bathings, 
made into ointments or oil, are singular good to help 
cold benumbed joints, sinews, or members. The chy- 
tfiical oil drawn from the leaves and flowers is a sove- 
reign help f(jr all the diseases aforesaid 3 to touch the 
temples and nostrils with two or three drops, for all 
the diseases of the head and brain spoken of before; 
$0 also to take one drop, two, or three, as the case re- 
quireth, for the inward griefe, yet it must be done 
with discretion, for it is very quick and piercing, and 
tSierefore very little must be taken at a time.*' 

Such are the virtues ascribed to this herb by our 
did writers, and we are informed that similar powers 
yftt^ allowed to it by the Arabians and the Romans. 
Cancerous and other diseases are affirmed to have been 
dried up and perfectly cured by means of an infusion 
of rosemary in spirits of wine $ indeed it is invested 
with attributes of healing that we cannot suppose to 
have ever been bestowed on any individual remedy. 
But while various and contradictory properties are 
sometimes ascribed to it, there are certain cases in 
which all agree that rosemary has been found useful. 
It appears to be a powerful stimulant, and to have 
been employed with good effect in affections of the 
head and nerves. Nevertheless it is nearly banished 
from modem practice. A wealc infusion of fresh 
rosemary leaves famishes a pleasant and wholesome 
substitute for tea, and is particularly agreeable to 
some dyspeptic stomachs and xiervous habits. ,The 



essential oil of rosemary is often prescribed in lioir 
ments and ointments. It is likewise an essential in- 
gredient, in Hungary water, and enters into the com* 
position of £au de Cologne. This oil contains a por- 
tion of camphor, which, by being kept, becomes depo- 
sited in crystals. It acquires by age a strong smell of 
turpentine, and indeed this substance is often used to 
adulterate the oil of rosemary. 

The strengthening of the memory, which was attri- 
buted to it by the ancients, was doubtless the cause of 
the emblematic meaning given to the plant, as already 
described. In the fourth act, and fifth scene of Ham-- 
let, Ophelia offers it to Laertes, saying " Theresa rose- 
mary, that's for remembrance {' and if it was thus 
allowed to awaken memory, it was no inapt emblem 
of faithful attachment. , In allusion to ithe double use 
of this plant, Herrick says, that it 

Grows for two ends, it matters not at all^ 

Be't for my bridal or my burial. 

The present uses of rosemary are very limited. Its 
pungency and bitterness unfit it for culinary purposes, 
and though employed as a purifier of the air in the 
apartments of the sick, it is, with respect to its medi- 
cinal qualities, little known or appreciated. 



O Lvxuar ! 
0ane of elated life, of affluent states, 

. What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ? 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the min^ ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ! ' 

' Dreadful attraction .' wliile behind thee gapes 
Th* unfathomable gulf where Asshur lies • 
0*er^vhelmed, forgotten, and high-boosting Cham, 
And £llam*s haughty pomp» and beauteous Greeoe, 
And the great queen of earthy imperial Rome ! 

Dyer. 



BKAUTY IN CREATION. 

Wb cannot look around us, without being ' struck by the 
surprising variety and multiplicity of the sources of Beautr 
of Creation, produced by form, or by colour, or by both 
united. It is scarcely too much to say, that every object in 
nature, animate and inanimate, is in some manner beautiful, 
so largely has the Creator provided for our pleasures through 
the sense of sight It is rare to see anything which is in 
itself distasteful, or disagreeable to the eye, or repulsive : 
while on this, however, they alone are entitled to pronounce 
who have cultivated the faculty in question ; since, like 
every other quality of mind as of body, it is left to ourselves 
to improve that, of which the basis has been given to us, as 
the means of cultivating it have been placed in our power. 
May I not also say, that this beauty has been oonferred, in 
wisdom, as in benefioence? It is one of the revelations 
which the Creator has made of Himself to man. He was 
to be admired and loved : it was through the demonstra- 
tions of His character that we could lUone see Him and 
judge of Him : and in thus inducing or compelling us to 
admire and love the visible works of His hand. He has 
taught us to love and adore Himself. This is the great lesson 
which the beauty of creation teaohes, in addition to the 
pleasure which it affords ; but, for this, we must cultivate 
that simple, and surely amiable piety, which learns to view 
the Father of the Universe in all the works of that universe. 
Such is the lesson taught by thatcerUinly reasonable philo- 
sophy which desires to unite what men have too much 
laboured to dissever; a state of mind whieh is easily attain- 
able, demands no eflfort of feeling beyond that of a simple 
and good heart, and needs not diverge into a weak and cen- 
surable enthusiasm. Much therefore is he to be pitied or 
condemned, who has not cultivated this faculty in this 
manner; who is not for ever looking round on creation, in 
feeling and in search of those beauties ; that he may thus 
bend In gratitude and love, before the Author of all Beauty. 
— Macculloch. 
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THE ISLANDS OF GUERNSEY AND SERK. 




SAIVT PXTXK*S POUT, GUERNSEY* 



Iif a former volume of the Saturday Magaxine, (Vol. IV. 
p. 234,) we gave a partial sketch of the Island of 
Guernsey, forming one of the group called collectively 
the "Channel Islands.*' We shall here present some 
additional information on the subject. 

St. Peter 8 Port is the only town on the Island, and 
the approach to it from the sea is said to be very 
attractive. But " like many more important places 
than St. Peter s Port, these appearances are deceptive 5 
and all the apparent attractions of the town disappear 
when one steps on shore. I should say, that the 6rst 
impressions of St. Peter's Port, are decidedly unfavour- 
able. We perambulate narrow, steep, and crooked 
streets, flanked by substantial, indeed, but old looking 
dusky houses ; and walk as long as we may, we reach 
no open space where we may stop and look about us*." 
The capital of the neighbouring island of Jersey, St. 
Hellier, differs from St. Peter's Port in this, — that, 
in the former, the houses of the gentry are thrown 
into rows and streets, and form part of the town ; 
whereas the better houses in St. Peter's Port are not 
within the town, but are detached residences; and 
herein arises the great beauty of the environs of the 
t6wn, and the small attraction of the town itself. 

The Elizabeth College, and the Public Hospital, 
were described in our former paper ; we will therefore 
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proceed to speak of the Fish-market, one of the most 
admirable to be found at Guernsey or elsewhere. A 
person entering the Guernsey fish-market on a Satur- 
day morning, in a good fish season, would, as Mr* 
Inglis remarks, set down the people of Guernsey as a 
iish-eating people. It is a spacious arcade, a nundred 
and ninety feet in length, and broad and lofty in pro- 
portion, lined with a double row of marble slabs, whiciv 
extend the whole length of the builditag, and are 
covered with fish. "And it is probable that if we visit 
the market on the afternoon of the same day, the 
immense display of the morning will have dwindled 
away into a few solitary whitings, and shell-fish^ 
scattered here and there." The building is modem ; 
the interior light and airy; and the slabs^ chiefly 
of variegated marble, are each supplied with plenty of 
fresh water. The supply of fish is exceedingly abund* 
ant, particularly of turbot, cod, and mullet ; and the 
prices are cheap. 

The civil government of Guernsey, under the go- 
vernor appointed by the Crown, is as follows. The 
legislative body is composed of a bailiff, appointed by 
the Crown, — the rectors of the parishes, eight in num- 
ber, presented by the governor, — the constables, re- 
presentatives of the parishes, — and the Jurats, cho- 
sen by a body, called the states of election. When 
the legislative body is to meet, a writ is issued by the 
" 495 
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bailifF for that purpose. The obj^al of t^ meeting S| 
emlaipf 4 ^^ ^^^ con8taUe% ijyho in thtis imn call to- 
ge^Tes aod qpqsuU the ttalea ol election, consisting of 
132 douzeniers chosen by the rate* payers. The donze- 
niers of each parish come to a decision on the subject^ 
a|^4 th|:*conf table representing them votea according to 

. \j^ Mgslci^Q^ons he has received, in an assembly conaUt- 
ing of the bailiff, the jurats, the clergy, and the consta- 

.ble«. TheiKrateaxethe)adgctof thei^nd. In Eng- 
land, in order that the judges may be aa free as pos- 
sible from party or popular eontrol, they are appohkted 
for life by the Crown ; but in Jersey and Guernsey they 
are elected by the people. In the former ialand a 
fierce and bitter party spirit arises from the election of 
the judges by what is nearly universal suffrage. In 
Guernsey tbe evil ia les8> since the election is made, 
not by the people at large, but by the "States of Elec- 
tion,** consisting of about 150 persons. 

The Guernsey clergy are universally poorly paid, 
since the great tithes of the island go to the governor, 
who ia appointed by the Crown, — the small tithea 
being the principal source of income to the clergy. 

Of the country- people generally, we may say that 
they belong to three different classes, — the substantial 
land-owner, the small proprietor, and the cottager. 
The first class live upon the least marketable part of 
their produce ^ feed thetr cattle on the parsneps apd 
beet-root grown on their own grounds; make their 
spirits from their own potatoes, and cider from their 
own apples $ with their other produce, they purchase 
lands or leases* and thus gradually increase their pro- 
perty. The second class pursues nearly the same 
course, but on a«smaller scale. He has his one cow, 
and a few pigs, and by being generally econQnuc%l, U 
enabled to lay by a little store. Many of \^v^ t90, 
are carpenters, or masoncu and earn aA addition toy 
their incoime hy going o^tto wotrk, their £iiiiuliea s^ot 
requiring all their attention. Same, who live ne^^ the 
coast, join the tradcf of fisherm^ ta that of faring. 
Three or fbiXr of them will duh together in tha p^r- 
chase and keep a boat -, they go o.utt to fis^ vetuiriP^ 
irith a load, anc^ the wives carry the ftsh to market, 
while the husbands proceed to cultivate their grounds^ 
The third class, the cottagers, are generally day- labour- 
ers, or form part of the family of a smaU proprietor. 
Even this class of persons contrive to save money. 
A very favourable character for morality is given to 
the humbler classes of the inhabitants of Guernsey. 
' The dress of the inhabitants is very characteristic, 
except in those instances where the novelties of fashion 
halve been introduced. The "Guernsey bonnet" has 
long been known for its singularity, as well as for its 
large size. The crown is formed of a long piece of 
ailk, gathered into three rows of plaits, of an oval 
fthape, from the front to the back of the head j and is 
set off between the folds with lace, or crape} with the 
latter when the wearer is in mourning. A very large 
and complex bow of narrow ribbon is plaited immedi- 
ately in front. The top of the crown is either flat or 
plaited, to correspond with the rest of the bonnet ; 
and on the top another bow is perched. The front, of 
pasteboard, is covered with silk, and reaches some- 
what bejFond the ears. Under this bonnet is worn ^t 
elose mob cap, with a narrow muslin border. The 
other usual articles of female dress are, a petticoat, of 
bkck stuff, thickly quilted, a gown of an old fashioned 
ehintz patteri^ open in front, and tucked into the 
pocket holes of the petticoat ; a bodice open in front 
to the waist ; tight sleeves, terminating just below the 
elbow ; blue worsted stockings $ and black velvet shoes 
and buckles. The men's dresses are a curious mix- 
ture of old French and old English. But both sexei^ 
are beginning now to ape the fashions of Uieir two 
great neighbours. 



We will ^of mjit Qsmm S V4 Btt % Wit to the 
fomai^tic lj|^^ i^n^d ^f Seni, fitiiataj t^ct w tferee 
Ieagu9« distant horn it. Its appearance from a dis- 
tance is that of a barren elevated spot, but once 
arrived on the island, we see that it is covered y^^th 
lu:|uvian^ ^p^ #versified with woodf« roads, wd. 
vaUeys ; and spotted with the comfortable farm-houses 
of about six hundred inhabitants. 

The nature of the possessions in the island of Serk, 
^ ipreU as the 9^mb^ of \xit^tants, are liable to as 
little change, perhaps, as in any part of Europe, — 
chiefly ariaiuftfirom the ^ws relating to property. The 
particular^ according to Mci (ipc^ «¥e these. There 
are forty copyMd posseaaions on tkf island; and 
there can never ha either ksn, or moM. No copyhold 
posssisoi^ of a fmr«^ can sell or $spos» of a part of 
his property > ha may sell^ hut. he must seU all ; and 
one thirteentn pmrt of the nnrchaae money goes to the 
lord d Serk. )n case of wi4i« also, the property de- 
volves entire ^pcm the eldest son ;, or failing such, to 
the eldest collateral brimch. All properties, in short, 
must a^er coAtin^ entire^ as originally granted. 
Buildings, too, e<ecte4 on aa estate, must go along 
with it> there. is therefore no facility fo^ an in- 
creasing population. The lor4 of the manor, how- 
ever, possesses soma land not y«t granted in copyhold ; 
and upon that Upd, houses have been erected* aad 
popul^ty^M h«^ iacveaaed. Thepropertieaoftheftumiers 
average ahput ^teen aoes in extent \ so tiiat, at there 
is uot sufficient employment for all the memhww df a 
^mib^ ¥0^^^ of ^^e farmers ere also fishai^Biesu The 
Vaihi^hi(%^t4 f^B•, ii^dee4 mm wanatr attached te thie 
tatter, than to the former, mode of hfe ^ end were -it 
^t tk^t th<i^ smI i^ extvemel^^ fetih^ tfce labour and 
%tteii^tkMA htwtowed uj^ it bj t|/a fun^em iGQ«ld be 
^l;lks^fiMeat to ianwwe good OMfi^ 9^t the fertility is 
great, sixtf hvpliete of vh(6D^ pef Tttofilljiill M?a haii^. 
oftea yielded* 

T|^ fish oaug^t by theae |maer-4bhermen>. ftre 
pa^t^ devoted tc^ ^ d^ily me%^. W^ salted ibtr 
wiqkter pirovisM^ ap4 ^e rennmder ^axried ^ market; 
particularly lobslev^ iMftd cray-flsh. The Serkmen 
httild their a«ea boats, and 9a ta Guernsey, to France, 
and even to England, with a cargo of potatoes from 
their farms, and of fish from their fishery. The pre- 
f^reiy^a ^h^ th^ m«J9^ dlQW ^ Mwg leavcsanum. 
ber of lajboi^ou» dutie/i 9ni shore to ha perfovmed by 
the woj^ne^, and thii«» iudeed* to. so geeat an extent, 
that they have n^ tiffk^ to bestgi.w the requisite atten* 
tion to their childirea- The ^eault js^ that the women 
and chUdrea ^kre unfavourably placed, in comparison 
vith the men. It is th^ ofMUtion oi Mv^ iaghs, that 
tf th^ Serkmen wave to pi^. mosa earnest attention to 
the. cultivation of their fhrm% the lesulA wouU he, 
after a. time, a laorger retura from their labour, than 
they now have froofi ^n^ng moA fi^ng eomUned. 

The government of this little ishmd ia >&ery singo- 
l«ur» in civil, military, and eocteaiaatical affiairs, it is 
under the jurisdiction of Quemsey -, biat the legisla. 
tive po.wer» as farai^ regaj^ tb^ intmal^arvsng^mAnts 
of the island, is vested in the seigneusv or h>rd> aa4 hia 
forty tenants. These iojrty peraoaa fona a sort of 
little parhfame^t, ^dMch sits tjuee times a year, and 
which is presided over by an oftcer, called Uie Senes-^ 
chal^ who is appointed by th# seifsiear 3 aad the seig^ 
ipyeur possesses a veto o« ths QiPts ot the assamhly. 
The executive power ia vested in the Seneschal ,wha 
lu^ the cog^i^wftca of civii ca«es^ and from hja court, 
an appeal lies to the voyal eo«ri ol Gu^vnsey% ile^ 
sii|(S%t,h^, th/QVsavaa fNmroat, %vegialrac, a constable, 
a^ ^ Xi^gl^eniev: the»o#i«e^ of the^first, ia to plead the 
King*s causes, to reoujate \veights and measures, and 
to arrest for debt; the second has the custody of the 
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fecords of the iftlattii Hbtt ^irH UMl AMrUKMifldttttli 
Uie i>olJce of the island. The provost Md ifegistrar 
are named bf the leifAeiir : tire olheri by lire f oHy 
tenant*. The seifnetir could fgniierl^r call i^Mm tile hi- 
habitaata to bear arms, and {irdiride W remielvea wtdi 
iraeketa, and iccoatrahMUta e Uteae iatler^ m% now 
pfavided by ptntamktA t tiw leiglMmr k Ae iiea- 
tenant-govemor of die htia^^i pkfmmM formhi^ lire 
militia. 

The houses of the farmers af% iMuH of atM^ |eHe- 
rally granite,] and hMTe, moat of tiwiDi tire appearance 
of great antiquit^s Tll^ir eitfiJMllbllt ate geileMIy well^ 
chosen, in sofHe tlMtet^A ftpot, tdttier ill the dells, or 
behind hillocks. AH bf the betted %6ti bt hbtlses hare 
enelo^tires before, atid * IIHie ot^ard gifound bfehinfl j 
aad there it al tu g fa H ltf aofnethiag very pkstaMacfue 
iibant these Oddly shaped Und tef^ sitbMMitiid iHntt^li,^ 
with the moss-gi-b^ii rocks afid itones in iheiir ntigh- 
bonrhood, and the venerable ivy that han^ iipo!l 
tliair wdk. Withla doon^ maltifariotts occupations 
may be seen going on, sath as taikiria§» hat-makings 
and the Uke, for Iti each a IHnilistlemimaitity as Aat 
of Serk, families mtlst |)rOvide th<*mseive«i, bV theft 
own labour, with many articlei which Irould W add 
by shop-keepers, in other places. 

The Serkmen are rathet feliglbtilrly dUf^Med. Th^re 
is a neat Hbd cofntnodiolie chttrcB. elected ftbotil 
twenty yeafg ago, the Inettmbetiej^ of trttfch Is a per- 
petual cbf*acy, lii the noHSinfttioh (rf dil$ s^gnenh 
There is no fixcfd stipend, the duiti h^ng ftgreed bn be- 
tween the patftjn and the Inillldte^: at pf^serlt the 
stipend is eighty bounds per ftrititittl aflfl a ffee hotito. 
There is, also, a firee-school ih tke isiaild, attehded by 
about seventy cliiidren : the School- thastet teceiveii 
thirty three pounds per ahnufd. the revedae df the 
lord, or seigneur, consists priiititpally Of the (fihes, 
viz. one tenth of all ibe ^heal, baflet, Mi, beatfi, 
lambs, wool, &c. — ^as well as ohe half bf ail uitdaim^d 
wrecks. 

The climate of Serk is exce^dih^f tl^(tty< iLb 
medical man resides oil ihe island, fi6r fi iWe bfteo 
wanted. " What a retreat woulct Serk be,''-Mjrs Mi'. 
Inglis, ''to the professional or the literal^ ifiah, frdth 
the din of the metropolis ! What a bontrast bet#eeti 
the crowd, and bustle, and noise, and mists 6t t\^t 
Street, and the repose, and free air of Serk, with its 
deep, still dells, and dowery knolls^ ind (IxdUS bays, 
and monotonous sounds/' 



OS OMSNS. Ill 

Im bur last article oa thai tabject, we confined our 
Botiee priBetpally to the outtes credited by the aa- 
dent Greeks and Romans. We |rro<Jeed bow to 
later ages. 

Some of the orieoltsl nattoni Mi^ve, tfiat If a deer 
be seen desceddibg a mrountaftt, or behind the be- 
holder, it it an unlucky omen; Marriage^ fnade 
about the middle of February afe forttmate. tf ati 
involuntary cough or sneeze iiiterrifpt the' lifaho- 
metans during their ablutiont, the whole e^rerhotry is 
begun anew. When a Persiah pea#atft wishes the 
wind to rise for the pi^rpose of Winnowing hit tartif 
he rubs and scatters into the air a species bf Mtitin j 
and bf these meman hopt» to obtain what he <desifes. 
In tome places. In order to foretel the weather, the 
peasants tie sotee combottible friatfer to the tail of a 
bullock, and ignite it; if the anitnal then fuxf up a hill, 
ihey consider it a tore prognostic of rain. 

The early Qermaot made the kone an mstrument 
of divraatioB. When they were about to eagage in 
any military emterpriaei they tet up three rows of 
epears^ each row cooaitting of a certaiii Dumber ixed 



in the gnmnd^ and one laid hcitiBt the top. When 
llkey wevc thus fi>ed> a horte <a white one waa pt«^ 
feirl^d) waa brought out by the priest, and led to thb 
ipeart : if he advanbed hi tuch a manner that hit 
r^ht foot leabhed the apeart filit, the ottiea was ftff* 
ta&ate ^ but if hit teft fbot advanced before hit Hght> 
the omen Wat anlucky. This ceremony waa repeatMl 
befo^ eachof theirowt of tptAn : it waa also repeated 
before they embarked on any naval expeditloii. 

In the British islands^ particularly England^ th^ 
belief in omens has diminished matly befort thfa 
spread of hiteliigeBce> aobtid thinking, and religloua 
kttowledgeii and it is pHtielpaUy among aneducatMl' 
IMaontv and diose, too, in the decline df lifb, dnd lA 
rahd dittHcta> that such ftuperstitions still rctaift 
thefe gMmd. The melancholy and disgrabeful prdi' 
ceedings fbrmbHy in vbgtte agaitist wUchei hate vavK 
lahed away with the tnore general diffusion of edttttt'- 
tidfi, and the dearing tip bf religions principle hf im 
standard of the BiMe^ 

Ataong the events Which were formerly regarded 
at good omehs, btit which have gradually r^ax^'d 
their hold upon the iinaginaiionif of even the htUHbley 
classeii in England, though still oceasionidly ^ik 
withj are the following: — If, on letting out bn d 
journeyi a sow with (sigt were met, the jouriiet ^OfM 
be tuccessful. To meet t^b magpiei porteiideH' 
niiarriage,>-^thrte, a imcceslfal jbtfrney, — ^fout, tmest- 
pected good hews,"— five, that (he person would aotm 
be m the cotnparit of ih^ gi-eat. If, ih dre^sihg; d 
perdOB ^ his stoekinga on wrong side but, it was a 
sign of good Idbk ; but the Itick Would be changed^ 
if the stockings were the irame diiy ttnmed the right 
way. It was a sure for^rutthe^ of success to a person 
going dn important bushieti td thrbw an old iho^ 
after him when he left the houae. To find a horses 
shoe Was deetned Ideky : ahd particularly to if it were 
preserved, and nailed iipoii the dbbl^, aH it thus serired 
to ptevent witchcraft- If the sun shone on a Carried 
cbuplci or if it rained When a fcorpte irMa being btlried^ 
these were luckjr bmeni. Talen^e*ir day waa t>ai^- 
ticularly favourable as a aeasofi for marriage. Ift 
plucking a '' merr^-thought," the person who oli- 
tained the largest share would be married 6rat 

Similarly tmfavourable result* Were foretold front d 
large number of events, great and stnaB. To kill It 
magpie was a terrible misfortune, at was likewise td 
kill a swallow. If, on a journey, a tow crossed tha 
rbad, the traveller, if he codld not pass it, had to Add 
round it^ otherwise bad luck would atiehd hia jour- 
ney. If a lover presented a knife or anything shat^ 
to his mistress, it portended that their lovea would M 
cut asunder. In fact, tb givi away a knife upbn atiy 
occasion Waa held to be unlucky; tb that a pertoli' 
wishing (o midce a bretent of a knife ib any ftlbhd, 
always received a half-()enny, or other small cbin; in 
return as payment^ that the article might nbt seem tb 
be given, but sold. To fibd a knife or a razbir, fbfe- 
told disappointment. A piece bf coal of buhiing" 
cinder, of a hollow, coffin-like forfn, staning from the 
fire, foreboded death. To spill salt, or lay two knives 
across each other at table, were ornioout. If thirteett 
persons sat down it company at table it was called' 
''the devil's dozen,** and misfortutie would happen to. 
some one of the party. The boise of the small insect 
called a deaih-^waichi and the sound of the screech- 
owl at midnight, portended death or some terribltf 
fhiaforttise. If the cheek felt hot, or the car tingled/ 
some person was talking of the individoal In question. 
A "thief" in the eandle foretold the coming of stran- 
gers J and a bright spot of the burning wicky the 
arrival of a letter; Friday was an unlucky day ob 
which to be married ; and thia day is even aait pro 
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Ifcrbiallf thimiied for this pmrpose. Yellow wm an 
ominous colour for an unmarried female to wear. If 
it rained on St Swithin'a day it was sure to rain for 
forty days afterwards. If an old woman sneezed, it 
was very unlucky. It was also unlucky to cut an 
infantas nails before it was a twelvemonth old. The 
reader may, if he pleases, while perusing this list of 
amusing weaknesses, consider how many of them 
have yet to be driven from their dwelling-place, the 
''heads of the people/' by rational cultivation of the 
mind« 

The peasantry of the southern districts of Scotland 
appear to possess a strength of mind which keeps 
them tolerably free from these prejudices ; but the 
highlanders; before they were brought much into 
communion with their southern brethren, had nume- 
rous omens. It was unlucky to stumble at the 
threshold, or to be obliged to return for anything 
forgotten. To step . over a gun or a fishing-rod, 
spoiled sport, tf, when the servant was making a 
bed, she happened to sneeze, the sleep of the person 
Who was to lie in it would be disturbed, .unless a little 
of the straw, (with which the highland beds used to 
filled,) were taken out and thrown into the fire. If 
a bladt cloud were seen on New Year's Eve, it por- 
tended some dreadful calamity, either to the country 
or to the person over whose estate or house it passed, 
The*day of the week on which the third of May fell 
was deemed unlucky throughout the year. Friday 
was an unlucky day for digging peat, or fur taking an 
account of the sheep or cattle on a farm. When turf 
was to be used for fences, it was ciXt during the 
Increasing of the moon, because the wish was that 
1^ should increase or grow ; but when turf was cut 
for fuel, it was done when the moon was on the 
wane, under the hope that it would wither and dry 
speedily. If a house took fire during the increase 
of the moon, it denoted prosperity i ii during her 
wane, poverty. In the island of Mull, the first 
day of every quarter was deemed fortunate} and 
Tuesday was the most lucky day for sowing corn. 
It was deemed lucky to meet a horse. In the 
Orkneys, Friday, which in most other countries 
is reckoned an unfortunate day> is generally cho- 
sen for the wedding-day. When an Orkney fisher- 
man is setting off from the shore, he takes especial 
care to turn his boat in the direction of the sun's 
motion ; if he neglected this, he would not expect 
gpod luck. In some parts of Scotland good or bad 
fortune throughout the year is thought to depend 
greatly on the person who is first seen on New Year's 
morning, or the " first foot," as it is called : if the 
" first foot " be that of a friend, and a fortunate per- 
son, the subsequent year will be fortunate. Under 
this Idea, as soon as twelve o*clock at night announces 
the commencement of the New Year, it is customary 
to secure a " lucky foot ** to one's friend, even though 
it should be necessary to enter their chamber when 
Ibey are fast asleep. 

Brand, in his Popular AntiquUies, has collected an 
immense mass of omens, of various times and regions, 
of which we have thus extracted a few. Waldron, in 
bis description of the Isle of Man, says : — 

No person will go out on any material affair without 
taking some salt in their pockets, much less remove fraus 
one boase to another, marry, put out a child, or take one 
tonune, without aalt being mutuaUy interchanged; nay. 
though a poor creature be almost famished in the street, he 
will not accept any food you will give him* unless you join 
salt to the rest of your beaevolenoe. 

Camden, speaking of the Irish, says:-— 
In the town, when any enter upon a public offiee, women 
in the streets, and girls from the windows, sprinkle them 
and their attendants with iirheat ^d salt. And before the 



seed is put into the gromd, the mistrsss of the family sends 
salt into the field. 

A writer of the seventeenth century, speaking of 
the Jews, tells us that some of them observe, in 
dressing themselves in the morning, to put on the 
right stocking and right shoe before the left, without 
tying them ; then to put on the left and tie them ; and 
lastly to tie the right, so as to begin and end with the 
right leg. Hudibras tells us, too, what is somewhere 
reported as a fact, that: 

AugustnSy having by oversight 

Put on his left shoe 'fore his right, 

Had like to have been slain tluit day. 

By soldiers mutin'yng for pay. 

Mr. Brand very sensibly and judiciously observer:— 
A superstitious regard to omens seems anciently to have 
made very considerable additions to the common lot of 
human infelicitv. They are now pretty generally disre- 
gsrded, and we look back with perfect security and indiffer- 
ence on those trivial and truly ridiculous accidents which 
alternately afforded matter of joy and sorrow to our ances- 
tors. Omens appear to have been so numerous, that we 
must despair of ever being able to recover them all ; and to 
evince that in all ages men have been self-tormentors, the 
bad omens fill a catalogue infinitely more extensive than 
that of the good. 

Sailors, though jusually the boldest men alive, are 
yet frequently the very abject slaves of superstitious 
fear. This is owing probably to the so much greater 
call upon their physical than upon their mental capa- 
cities, and the little opportunity which they usually 
have for acquiring knowledge. "Superstition and 
profaneness,'* as Andrews observes In his Anecdotes^ 
"those extremes of human conduct, are too often 
found united in the sailor ; and the man who dtoida 
the stormy effects of drowning a cat, or of whistling 
a country-dance while be leans over the gunwale, 
will too often wantonly defy bis Creator by the most 
daring execrations and the most licentious behaviour." 

Among sailors, whistling is thought to be inauspi. 
clous, as tending to provdce Satan to show his power 
in stirring up tempestuous winds, though it is some* 
times practised in a dead calm. EVen at the present 
day they account it very unlucky to lose a bucket or 
a mop. To throw a cat overboard, or drown one at 
sea, is the saine. Children are deemed lucky to a 
ship. 

Sir Thomas Browne tells us of the following old 
custom :— 

That a king-fisher, hanged by the bill, showeth us what 
quarter the wind is in, by an occult and secret propriety, 
converting the breast to that point of the horixon from 
whence the wind doth blow, is a received opinion and very 
strange-^introducing natural weather-cocks, and extending 
magnetical positions as far as animal natures: a conceit 
suppurted chiefly by present practice, yet not made out by 
reason or experience. 

** Omens and prognostications of things,*' says 
Bourne, ''are still in the mouths of all, though only 
observed by the vulgar." . They were formerly ob- 
served also by people far above the vulgar, as the 
following account will show. 

Dr. Hickes, in a letter to Dr. Charlett, Master of 
University College, Oxford, dated Jan. 2'6, 1710-11, 
and preserved in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
mentions : 

The oeoens that happened at the coronation of King 
James the Second, which, (says he) I saw : viz.. the totter- 
ing of the crown upon bis head; the broken canopy oterit ; 
and the rent llair banging upon the white tower when I 
came home from the coronation. It was torn by the wind at 
the same lime the signal was given to the Tower that he was 
crowned. 1 put no great stress upon these ouien8, but I 
cannot despise them; most of them, 1 believe, come by 
chance, but some from superior intellectual agents, especially 
those which regard the fate gf kings i^nd nations. 
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VbndAmv 18 sitQftted in the central part of France, 
in the department of Loir et Cher, It was formerly 
thie principal town in a sniall district called Ven- 
d6moi8. This district was bounded on the west by 
the Maine, on the north by the Punois, on the east 
by the Blaisois, and on the south by the Touraine. 
It was about twelve leagues in length, and ten in 
breadth, and was watered by the Loir, the Graisne, 
and nnmeroos smaller streams. 

This mode of divisicm is, however, no longer in 
continuance, and Vendftme must be considered as the 
capital of the department of Loir et Cher. Venddme 
has given the title of duke to many distinguished 
men in France. The first was Caesar^ son of Henry 
the Fourth and Gabrielle d'Estr^. From him was 
descended Lonis, Duke of Vend6me, a great general 
in the time of Louis the Fourteenth. He was bom 
in 1654, entered at^an early age into the military 
service, and received, in 1702, the command of the 
French army in the war of the Spanish succession. 
After having distinguished himself in Tyrol, Italy, 
and Belgium, the Duke of Burgundy was placed over 
him I and the disagreement of the two comman- 
ders caused the defeat of the French at Oudenarde 
in 1 708. Through the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, the most experienced generals were dis- 
placed if they chanced to displease her; and the 
Duke of Venddme was now recalled. But when the 
affairs cTf Philip the Fifth of Spain began to wear a 
threatening aspect, the Spainards requested Louis 
the Fourteenth to send Venddme to their aid ; and 
his arrival changed the state of things. December 9, 
1710/ he defeated the Austrian general Stahremberg 
at Villariciosa ; and having re-established Philip's 
throne, he died in 1712, and was buried in the 
estfurial. His brother Philip was grand prior of the 
order of the Knights of Malta, in France; he was 
bom in 1665, served in the Spanish war of succes- 
sion, and died in 1724. 
Bnt although the title of Dvkc of Yenddme is 



comparatively recent, the town gave that of Counf 
some centuries back ; for it was one of the Counts 
of Vend5me that originated a remarkable custom 
followed in that town for several ages, a custom in 
which superstition has no small share. Louis d<^ 
Bourbon, Count de VendAme, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Agincourt in the early part of (ke 
fifteenth century j he was carried to London, and 
confined in the tower, were he made a vow or prayer 
to the ^'sacred tears" of our Saviour for his deliver- 
ance. Shortly afterwards he contrived to make his. 
escape from the tower, and to return to yend6me j , 
where, in order to commemorate his liberation, he^ 
ordered that the magistrates of the town should^ 
every year, liberate a prisoner or criminal. The 
manner in which this order was, for a long period of 
years, obeyed was thus : — On Good Friday a grand 
procession was made through Venddtne, in which, 
one of the persons carried a vessel containing what 
was announced to be the sacred tears which Christ 
shed on the tomb of Lazarus. After this came a 
prisoner, clothed in simple drapery, and holding a 
wax taper in hia hand, and who, at the end of the^^ 
ceremony, obtained his liberty. This privelege. of 
liberating a prisoner, was attacked and opposea at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, on t^ 
ground that it had not been confirmed by letters 
patent from the king; but the celebrated d'Agues- 
<eay. Chancellor of France, was of opinion that, 
notwithstanding this defect in form, it ought to be 
permitted, on condition that the prisoner who was 
liberated was worthy of pity : on these terms a letter 
patent was granted by the king, and the custom 
continued in vogue for some years after that time. 

Vend6me is situated upon the Loir, on two colla- 
teral islands. Besides- five parish churches, it com- 
prises the ruins tyf th^ abbey of the Benedictines of 
the Trinity, founded by Geoffery Martel, count of 
Anjou, in 1052. A hill which commands the to\vt> 
is^ crowned b^ the ruins of an ancient castle^ the 
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residence of the Dukes of Veaddme, and which was 
destroyed daring the first French revolotion^ on 
which occasion the tombs of many of the Bourbon 
princes were violated. The town is said to be both 
badly laid out and badly built. The ruins of tha 
abbey to which we before alluded have been applied 
to various purposes : the cloisters have been conver* 
ted into barracks, the convent church into a paro» 
chial church, and the grounds into pnbllc walks* 
Vend6me was anciently fortified^ and was taken by 
Henri Quatre during the wars of the league: the 
walls and fortifications have been since destroyed. 
Before the French revolution, Yenddme contained 
a convent of Cordeliers, another of Capuehinsi a 
third of UrsuUnes, another of Daughters of Calvary^ 
and another of the Grey Sisters ; but many changee 
have occurred in this respect since those timet. 

There are often conflicting aecounti given of th^ 
appearance and beauty of a town | and Vead6me is 
not exempt from it We have Just stated^ on tb« 
authority of one writer, that th« town is badly laid 
out and badly built; but the following iMitioe by 
Malta Bran gives a somewhat different aceounit 
"The Loir divides itself into several branches ftsaf 
Venddme, which stands bekiw a hill covetid Wllh 
fraitfiil vioeyardtf« Thi town k mlt Mli, un^ th« 
college ia not inferior in point of architectufe iib. any 
in France} tk« Aneat bulldlflgi art thoae ki the 
vicinity of the horse barraeks, and no f kw mn ibi 
town can be compared with tha cm« wMdl foijr b« 
seen from the ruins of tha anctaal etttto." 

In 1776 one of the divisions of the military school 
was esteblished at Venddme, and the buildings of 
this ancient seminary now fonn a aollege. Beaidea 
the buildings which wo have naaed^ there are a 
library, an agricultural institution, and baths. The 
manufactures carried on in the town are chiefly 
serges, woollens, cotton, leather, gloves^ paper> earths 
enware, and glassy and at Beaay, near Vefid6roe, ia fi 
manufactory of water-proof liaen.^-^The popdkti^n H 
about 7000. 

Among the persons of note who have beeA borfi at 
Tend6me was Pierre de Ronsard, who was styled 
the prince of the poets of his own day. ''Ronsard,'* 
says a writer in the Biogrephie Umv^neiUi ''afcrda 
an example of the instability of Hteralry repntatioft, 
when it is founded on good Ibrtntve or acoideiit^ 
ihstcad of real merit. Ronsard, elevated too high by 
his contemporaries^ haa been estimatad too low atnee 
his death." He waa bom in 1524, afid eontrivad 
to gain the favour of no less than four ktnga of 
France, Henrv IL, Franeia Ih, Charles IX.^ and 
Henry UI. He wrote hymike, odes, eciogaea, epi« 
grams, sonnets, and other pieees, and died tn 1685. 

Nicholas Baudot, and Jaequea Adaaa, were also 
born at Venddme. The former waa an historian of 
considerable merit; and the latlef was si member ef 
*he French Academy. 



WtfEK eonstant Fnifli sud hblylffope HhaSR i&t, 
One lost IB certainty, and on* in j6y. 
Then, thon more happy power, faJr Chafflyf 
Triumphani sistef, greatest of the three^ 
Thy office and thy nature still the sarae^ 
Lasting thy Limp, and unoonsumed thy flame, 
flhaU stand before the Host of Heaven conftwt^ 
For ever Uessingi, sAd for ever blest.— -Paiotf. 

What greater Messhig thaa a heart ift eas^r 
What greater curse than an miSe Ml e d mind I 
The one of all things views ther brighter side^ 
And cheerfully the light bestowed enjoys : 
The other through tlie mist of disconteBi 
Bol pertially obtains the view of good, 
And loses IhaS tiM way wMeft leader to peace. 



ON THE FASHION OF WEARING 
BEARDS. 

Among the various modes of persona] decoration 
which hare from time to time been employed by dif- 
ferent nations, the fashion of wearing beards is not 
the least remarkable, whether we regard the beard 
Itself, or the changes which have occurred in its form 
and fashion. 

Trifling as we may deem the subject, it has been 
the burden of a volume of four hundred folio pages, 
written by Ulmus, of Padua ; in which the author 
has endeavoured to prove the importance of the beard, 
and to attach to It, indeed, a degree of reverence 
which few persons would be disposed to admit. 

The importance of the beard among the Jews is 
well known : and on thift subject we will avail our- 
selves of the refnarka of the Rev. Mr. Smedley. 

The Lawffirer of the Jews did not think it beneath the 
dignity of hts code to in(radtt<ie into it an especial ordinance 
ooneefning the fkshioH of the beard. *' Thou nhalt not mar 
the eornefs of the beard.** (t«vit. *ix. S7.) By the *' cor- 
ners/* the ebmttiefitatoi^ aaderstand the extremities ; and 
this preee|ilt tie doubt« like tha others in the same chapter, 
arosd IMa the leading policy of the Theocracy, which 
sought to efeate a people in erery thing distinct from and 
unmited #i(U the iddlaters hj whom they were sarrounded. 
Holy Wfit mere than once altades to the fashion of shaving 
the beard durintf seasons of laoufning. The burden of 
MfNib If aaftly laured (n the Warnings of Isaiah, by a 
deeltfalleA thai "every beafd ia out off;'* and again, in 
Similar s<r|inSf by Jeremiaht that ''every beard shall be 
dipped/* In (he letter attributed kf the last mentioned 
prophet, af (he end of the Apocryphal Book of Barucb, we 
read of the priests of Babylon in like manner, that *' ihey 
sit with their heads and beards shaven/* 

The same irritef adduces iiistandes of {he contrary 
practice afnong the Israelites, f. e., the practice of 
letddg th6 beard gfow during seasons of mourning. 
The son c* Saul, grateful fat thfe favour which David 
had manifested to him alone, amid the fall of his 
father's house, was sorely grieved when the conspiracy 
of Absalotn forced the king to abandon his capital | 
and among other demonsti^ations of sorrow, it Is men-f' 
tioned, that he had not " trimmed his beard *' from 
the day the king departed, till the day he came again 
in peace. (2 Sam. xix. 24.) The abhorrence which 
Moses instilled into the Hebrews, of any contamina^ 
tion by the €kntile custom of shaving the beard, is 
strongly ^emplified also in the indignation which waa 
felt by the ambassadors of David, when ihey were 
foully outraged by Hanan, the Ammonite. That prince^ 
dduded by evil Counsellors, refected the message of 
condolence tipon the decease of his fother, which had 
been sent by the Israelitish monarch; and giving too 
ensf Credence to the suggestion, thai they came to 
search and spy out his city, he insultingly Commanded 
one half of their beards to he shaved. "The men,** 
^e are told, ** were greatly ashamed ;" and David, 
respecting their honourable feelings, permitted them 
a temporary retirement to Jericho, and did not sum« 
mon them to their duties about his court until their 
beards were grown again. 

To pass from the Jews to the other nationa of antn 
quity, we find that a full, luxurious beard was recog* 
nised as a symbol of manly beauty. Homer speaks 
admiringly of the white beard of Nestor, and also of 
that of old King Priam. Virgil telle us that Meaen^ 
tfus' beard was so thick and long as to cover all his 
breast f and Chrysippns praises the noble beard of 
Timotheus, a famous flute-player. Pliny speaks of 
the white beard of Euphrates, a philosopher of Syrra^ 
and takes pleasure in relating the respect mixed with 
fear with which it inspn*ed the people. Plutarch 
speaks of the long white beard of an old Laoonian, 
^ha being asked why he let it grow to auch a lengthy 
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replied, " It is that, stemg eoDtinBally ny white beard, 
I may do nothing unworthy of its whiteness." Strabo, 
Diodorus, Juvenal, Perseus, and other ancient writers, 
make repeated allusions to long beards, and to the 
reaped which they acquired for the wearers. A 
beardless map, until the days of Alexander, was 
hardly known at Athens : indeed, to shave the beard 
was long considered a mark of inihmy and effeminacy 
in that city. 

The Egyptians were accustomed generally to shave 
their beards, except in times of mourning or calamity. 
The Romans, according to Pliny, did not begin to 
shave till the year of Rome 404, when P. Ticinius 
brought over a oolony of barbers from Sicily. Persons 
of quality had their children shaved for the first time 
by a person of the same or greater quality, who, by 
this means, became godfather of the children. 

The annalists and historians of the middle ages 
relate many ourious circumstances respecting beards. 
King Robert, of France, in the tenth ceatury, was as 
famoiis for his long white beard as for his martial 
•zploils. In order that It might be more conspicuous 
to the soldiers when he was in the fields he used to 
let it hang down outside his cuirass $ and this vene- 
mble sight encouraged the troops in battle, and served 
to rally them when dispersed. It is said that a 
painter in Germany, named John Mayo, had so 
large a beard, that he was nicknamed Joh» the 
Bearded: this beard was of such a length that he 
wore it fhste^ed to his girdle ; and though he was a 
very tall man, it hung upon the ground when he 
stood upright ; he took the greatest care of his extra- 
ordinary beard, which he would sometimes untie in 
the presence of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who 
took great pleasure in seeing the wind make it fly 
i^inst the faces of the lords of his court. The beard 
ef Henry the Fourth, of France, was looked upon as 
a model lor the rest of Europe 3 and when the assas- 
ilnation of Henry had placed the crown on the brows 
of a beardless youth. Sully, the faithful mhiister of 
Heniy, refused conformity to the fiuhion of the new 
court, and considered the retention of his beard as an 
aet of loyalty to the memory of his deceased friend 
and sovereign. When he was called to court by 
Louis the Thirteenth, he appeared in his long beard | 
and the young smooth- shaven courtiers laughed out- 
right at the grave look and old-fashioned appearance 
of the venerable minister ; on which the latter, pro- 
bably jealous of the honour of his beard, observed to 
the king, " Sir, when your ftither, of glorious memory, 
did me the honour to consult me on his great and 
Important affairs, the first thing he did was to send 
away all the buffoons and stage dancers of his court." 

The gravity of the Spanish character accords well 
with a long beard i consequently we find that beards 
were much cultivated by them in past times. Philip 
the Fifth was the first sovereign who dispensed with 
a beard ; after which, as in other cases the courtiers 
copied the example of the king, and the people copied 
the courtiers. Yet it was a change which for a long 
time was not relished ; and there was a proverb cur- 
rent afterwards, " Deede quo ao hay hatha, no hay mas 
ttima,** — " Since we have lost our beards, we have lost 
our souls." 

Peter the Gbeat hnposed a tax on beards hx Russia. 
He ordered that the noblemen and gentlemen, trades- 
men and artisans, should pay a hundred rubles for 
the privilege of retaining their beards j and that the 
lower class of people should pay a eopec for the same 
liberty j and he estahliahed cledcs at the gates of the 
differcsijb towna to collect these dotlea. Suck a new 
and singular impost troubled the whole empire, and 
complaiAta wcic hcasd an att sidsa^^ B«l Mier was 



inflexible, and his subjects were fbrced to yield ; " the 
Russians," as has been observed, " coming to the con- 
alusion, that it was better to cut off the beards than to 
give serious offenoc to a man who had the power of 
cutting off heads." 

It is related, that after John dc Castro had taken 
the Castle of Din, ia India, duitng the reign of Catha* 
rino, queen of Portugal, he found himself obliged to 
ask the inhabitants of Goa to lend him a thousand 
pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet 5 and as a 
seeurity for the sum he sent them one of his whic- 
kcra, telling them ''All the gold in the world cannot 
equal the value of this natural oniament of my vak>ur; 
and I deposit it in your hands as a security for the 
money." In a short time the required sum of money 
aod the whiskers were sent to De Castro. 

In Britain, fashion regarding beards fluctuated 
greatly for many centuries. William the Conqueror 
ordeiod beards to be shaven, mndk against the iooH» 
nations of his subjects. Other monarchs patronised 
beards } and it appears as if few articles, even of dress, 
had aulfered more changes. There is a ourioua ance^ 
dote told of Sir Thomas More. He was a disttn* 
guiahed man in hia time ; but, falling a victias to 
court intrigue, he was eondemned to the soafl^ahi 
When he had laid his head on the block he perceived 
that his beard was likely to be hurt by the axe of the 
executioner ; en which he took it away, observing, 
'* My beard has not been guilty of treason $ it would 
be an injustice to punish it." 

The peaked beard of Cbarko the First*s reign is 
well known : this appears to have been discarded by 
Charles the Second j and the clean-shaven chin ap* 
pears to have retained its supremacy among us for 
the last century and a half. 

The followers of Mahomet are to this day careful 
in the preservation of their beards, as they make it a 
point of religious Ihith j and for a Turk to have his 
beard cut off is as great a degradation as whipping ost 
branding would be with us. 

In the history of the Church there are many enact- 
nenta respecting the use of beards by the clergy. At 
one time there was an idea that a shaved ehin involved 
a sort of effeminacy : at another time h was thought 
that a long beard was indicative of pride and hauteur | 
and the clergy were, in the first case, ordered to wear 
beards, and, in the second, to dispense with them. 
Such mutations and contradictions will ever be the 
ease where fashion has so slight a standard to rest 
upoa z-^the admired of one age will be the despised 
of the next. 



It V» as uneommcn Ihiag for some^ who excel m one things 
to imagiue they ma; excel in everything, and, not ocnteot 
with that share of merit which every one allows them, are 
still catching at that which doth not belong to them- Why 
should a good orator affect to be a poet? Why must a 
eelehrated divine set up for a poritician ? er a statesman 
affect the philosopher? or a mechanic the scholar? or a wise 
man labour to he thoogbt a wit? Thia is a weakness that 
flows from selfignorance* and is incident Ui the greatest 
men« Nature seldom forms an universj^l genius, but deals 
out her favour in the present state with a parsimonious 
hand. Many a man, by this foible, hath weakened a well- 
established reputation.— Mason. 

8upros» a Tiituous man has drawn on himself a great 
misfortune, hy a fault incident tc human aalwre, and there- 
fore venial ; the remorse he feels ag(jnrava^6 to distress, and 
consequently raises our pily to a high pitch; we at the 
same time blame the man ; and the indignation raised by 
the fault, he has committed, is dissimilar tQ pity : these two 
passions, however* proceeding from the same object, arc 
foreed into a serVof union; hut the indignation i» so slight as 
to ha fen in tim mixlHre with pitgr.wl^iao Kaiii as. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SKILLED LABOUR. 
No L 

^JliABOTJR in order to the being perfect in which 
^ re<{uire8 an apprenticealup during youth, of from 
four to seven years, is usually called skilM labour. 
IJj^i^. feri<id, of coarse, may be longer or shiHrter 
..r4iCQ|ird]ii^ to the nicety of the work, the time ne- 
cessary to form the habits and acquire the mental 
"'1^ T""'"** dexterily of an adept, and the natural 
disposition and powers of application possessed by 
the apprentice. The essential importance of skilled 
labour to a country's well-being, may be imagined 
by supposing that the population of any town in 
Britain, was to awake some morning from a sleep, 
in which every craftsman had forgotten the rules of 
bis art, and lost' the manual dexterity he had ac- 
quired sinc&. first he began his apprenticeship. What 
confusion, what' dismay! How many wants to be 
flopplied, how many blundering attempts to supply 
them ! How many mes^teges to the neighbouring 
towns for tailors, shoemakers, &c., and how many 
persons thrown idle In the. town we have supposed to 
be the scene of this .calamity. 

Skilled labour, among the ancients of Western 
Eunipe was confined to slaves, in all those branches 
which do not come under the denomination of the 
fine arts, such as sculpture and painting, but. its 
importance and the superior, value . of those slaves 
who were pairtkularly able and neat handed; seem to 
have helped towards the raising of that forlorn part 
of the community. ^From the. decline :of the Roman 
empire down to our own days, we find skilled labour 
gradually emerge from its debaising. association with 
slavery, to the first, or almost the first rank; among 
the sources and' defences pf a well-ordered, safe; and 
beneficial :Jiberty. . It. formed the basis of those 
corporations and - munrcjpalities which gradually 
restored society from the confusion and lawlessness 
of pure feudalism, to a love of peace and capacity 
for estimating and improving its advantages. Wise 
lirilF^refgns saw how important it was for the conso- 
Miition of their government to encourage, by special 
prMleges, eommunities who gloried in their devotion 
Ul'the UMfuI arts, as much as the feudal barons who 
surrounded them, gloried in war and turbulence. 
ikid&Atry' was honoured by becoming a title, and 
indeed an indispensable title, to municipal rank and 
power. Mere wealth gave no claim to either. Its 
possessor must have earned his way to them by one 
04^ other kind of useful industry. The two great 
dfvtsions Were that of the burgesses who bought and 
•old; con*titutitig the guilds, and that of craftsmen 
^ho made and manufactured, or in any way increas- 
ed the talueof raw materials, and who were fornaed 
iiitto trades corporations. No state of things could 
present a greater contrast to that of the ancient states, 
in 'which the mercantile professions were despUed, 
and skilled labour confined almost exclusively to 
aftives.' 

*It may T)e worth notice, in passing, that in the 
E'ast, guild ries and corporations were rendered un- 
nf^cessary from very early times, by no dishonour, 
but the reverse, being associated with buying and 
soling, and by the cultivation of skilled industry 
being' provided for by the singular institution of 
cagtes. By that institution certain families, in all 
their generations, are confined to certain employ- 
ments, and as it is guarded by religious sanctions, 
there has long ceased to be any necessity for such 
encouragements to skilled industry as the munici- 
palities of the West supphed. The grand evil of this 
device has been that it exposes the people, without 
tlie possibility of helping themselves, to the caprices 



of absolute monarchy, and makes their welfani idmost 
absolutely dependant on the personal character of 
their rulers. In Western Europe the bnrghcrs t»iem- 
selves have generally formed their own soldiery, 
assisted by mercenaries where they could afford it and 
necessity required. Hence every municipahty has 
been an obstacle in the way of a tyrant's lust of 
power, and a barrier, too, against foreign conquest, 
while in civilized Asia, the military caste being 
distinct from the civil ones, too often either ministers 
to the tyranny of a native despot, or timidly succumbs 
before invasion from abroad. 

Corporations, however, like all other human insti- 
tutions have been subject to perversion and abuse, 
arising sometimes from mere ignorance of their true 
design, but more frequently from selfishness in those 
who formed them. First, instead of skill and indus- 
try acquired in the faithful discharge of an appren- 
ticeship to a member of their own body, and under 
careful provisions as to the religious and moral 
education of the pupil, being made the. sole ground 
of admission to corporate rights, money was taken 
either as a direct means of admission or as a means 
of compounding for a relaxation of the rules. But a 
far worse evil was the grasping spirit of monopoly, 
showing itself in extravagant lavourr to the sons and 
grandsons of burgesses, and in raising .the fees 
charged for indentures and corponition privileges to 
such a pitch as almost to exclude strangers. .. These 
however are by no mwis necessary to the system, 
and perhaps their veiy worst effect has be^n that 
they have disgusted many with the Very name of 
corporations, and prepared the public mind for their 
virtual suppression, by making municipal privileges 
no longer dependant on the pledge which a laborious 
apprenticeship affords a man*s Interest in the prospe* 
rity of the town in which he lives, but on the mere 
possession of a certain amount of property, acquired 
anyhow, «pent anyhow, and accompanied perhaps 
with anything but industrious habits of any kjind» 
This charge has been regarded as the death- blow. to 
the skilled industry of our once laborious neighbour^ 
the Dutch, and In France it seems to render the 
return of the population to that cultivation of the 
peaeeful arts, for which it was remarkable under 
the sagacious Colbert, particularly where the people 
were protestants. How far the skilled industry of 
England, from being less dependant on positive 
institutions, is likely to survive the depression of 
corporations, time will shew. 

One thing is certain, that the number of English 
skilled labourers at present employed in their own 
country is considerably less than what it ought to be. 
On the one hand we see a multitude of Germans and 
S<!otch in the receipt of high wages, in various de- 
partments of honest industry, particularly in London, 
and on the other hand we perceive a vast population 
of native labourers who overstock the market for 
common labour, and almost everywhere are a burden 
instead of a benefit to the community. To the causes 
of this anomalous state of things we shall devote 
another short paper. H, 



Vaih is tlie voice of praise, so rarely just 
To erring nature, aud to sleeping dust ; 
Vain all the precepts ot tlie poet*ii art, 
Example only reaches to the heart. 
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CiTiKS, and the empires or states which contain 
them» bear a certain resemblance, to the human 
frame : they have a beginning, — weak and humble 
as all beginnings; — ^tbey grow into strength and 
power, and look proudly on the weaker members of 
their kind ; and then they gradually decline in might, 
and after a greater or less space of time, become 
mingled with the dust, and show nothing of their 
once proud state, except the human frame its bones, 
and the civic frame its stones. Such was the case 
with Babylon and Thebes, — such is almost the case 
with Athens and Sparta,— and such, in a smaller de- 
gree, is the case with many cities of Italy; for 
though Rome, Venice, and Genoa, are still cities of 
much importance, they suffer in comparison with 
what they were in bygone ages. 

The reason for the change in the state of Rome 
involves too long a train of historical events for us 
even to allude to here y but the decline of Genoa and 
Venice is due almost entirely to commercial causes. 
The treasures of the East, — the spices, gems, gold, 
silks, &c., — have been known in Eumpe for mure 
than two thousand years; but the route to the 
East by way of the Cape of Good Hope has been 
known only three centuries and a-half. Befure the 
discovery of this passage, therefore, another mode of 
transfer of Eastern goods was necessary. The prin- 
cipal modes adopted were two ; one of which was to 
travel through India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
&c., by caravans, contarning several hundred mer- 
chants, with their camels loaded with merchandize, 
and so to proceed to some port at the eastern end of 
Ibe Mediterranean Sea ; the other mode was^ to ship 
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goods* at any of the ports of India, Persiay and 
Arabia, sail through the Persian Gulf, and up thf 
Red Sea; land the goods on the Isthmus of Snazj 
and finally ship them again at the Mediterranean 
shore of that isthmus. 

The goods thus shipped were landed at some;; 
European port; and G^noa and Venice derive a 
large portion of the power which they possessed five 
hundred years ago, to the circumstance that they 
were the chief ports at which the commerce between 
the East and West was carried on. But when the 
Portuguese discovered the route to India by way ;tif 
the Cape of Good Hope, a blow was given to ^ 
two Italian ports, which, aided by political events, 
lowered them from their proud standieurd, which they 
have never since regained. 

The city of Genoa is situated on the western 
extremity of Italy, in the middle of a crescent-like 
gulf, extending from France to Tuscany; and is? 
itself enclosed in a bay or harbour by two moles 
jutting out into the sea, and approaching to within 
half k mile of each other. The streets and houses 
of Genua extend round the shores of the harbour for 
the distance of a mile and a-half; and rise one ' 
above another as they recede to a hilly backgrotod, 
which is crowned with batteries, and fortifications ; 
the whole external boundary of the city on the land 
side being nearly eight miles. 

The city is described as being extremely splendid, 
as it appears when approached from the sea, on 
account of the sumptuous marble palaces which are 
seen ranged on the sides of the surmounting hD}: 
these splepdid erections were the residences of tha 
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Genoese patriciang, when the republic was in Am 
height of Its {dory» Uppn ejitsfill| ills street* of 
tii« ^ilj^, h0Werer^ jga ftbabltant tv tondon would 
'|iai« oaoic to tointdaifi of ttietr^naMrowtiess^ which 
gives them an tppearatice scarcely compatible with 
the splendour of the houses. Narrow streets form a 
feature in many continental citifis^ of otherwise great 
tiiagnificeno^ iand importance. 

The interior of Genoa (says Eustace) does not, in tny 
opinion, correspond with its exterior grandeur. Like 
VieDna, it is composed of well-built lanes, and contains no 
wide, and only three beautiful streets,— the Strada Matdi, 
Sirada Nova, and Strada Novissima. The Strada Balbi 
eommences from a tauare called: the Piazza Ferde, sur- 
rounded with trees of no luxurious growth ; but at one 
end a magnificent double flight of stairs, and houses, 
gardens, and churches, intermingled^ rising in terraces one 
above the other, give it a pleasing and romantic appear- 
ance. The same stree^ terminates in another square 
called the Piazza del Fastato, whence be^ns the Strada 
Navissima, which forms a sweep, and joms the Strada 
Nova^ that opens into a lesser square called Piazza delie 
Fantane Atnort. These three streets, though not suffici- 
ently wide perhaps for our taste, especially considering the 
elevation of the buildings thst border them, tre, strictly 
speaking, composed of lines of lofty palaces, some of which 
are entirely of marble, and all omsmetited with marble 
portals, porticoes, and oolumns. The intsrwr of these 
mansions is seldom unworthy of their external appearanea. 
Marble staircases, with bronse balustres* oonduettospseious 
saloons, which open into each otlier io a long scries, and 
are all, adorned with the richest marbles and tapestries^ 
with valuable paintings and gilded cornices and paoebk 
Among these palaces, many of which are fit to lodge the 
first sovereign of Europe, and indeed better calculated 
for thi^t purpose than most transalpine paiaoes, those of 
Dariot of Sera^ of Balbi^ and of l>anasM»» may perhaps 
be mentioned as pre-eminent in msgniftcenoe. 

But since Mr. Eustace, wrote* Genoa has become 
more and more Hke a modem oomflserdal aea^port, 
and her marble palaces are but little hs accordance 
with the aoeaes thai tMround them. When Lady 
Morgan visited Genoa, she found the entrance haUa 
of these palaces ocupied by cobblers, stocking -gra/terz, 
and other humble ertisans. In one of the porticoes, 
she £iMind a umimiz^cieaiier at woric $ and in the 
xu>bler apartoMnts of another, the aote-room was 
q^eupied by e. lamdress. Several of the lower and 
■ lesser rooms were hired out to poor tradesmen $ and 
a strange mixture of wealth and poverty was obeerv- 
able in most of them. We may give some idea of 
theae palaces by briefly describing that of Duraasa 
Above the ground-floor there are two grand sloriee. 
The portal, of four massive Oorie pillars, with tfai en- 
tablature, rises as high as the balcony of the second 
story. The front has two-aad-twenty noble windows 
in width. The portico, which is wide and spacions^ con- 
ducU to a staircase, each step of which is formed of 
a single block of Carrara marUe. A laige aale. 
chamber then leads to ten saloons, either opening into 
one another, or communicattng by spacious galleries. 
These saloons are all Acted up with snipassing rich* 
ness. • 

There are eeveral fine churches hi Genoa. T^i^ 
called Di Carifmm m approached by a bridge of three 
wide arches, thrown over, not a vivnr, hut a deep dell, 
now occupied as a street $ and the paseenger is enr* 
'orised, on looking over.tbe parapet, to see she motfa 
of several houses six etories tn height fiur beneath htm. 
The church is a si|nare bnilding, adorned with Corinth. 
i«n pihister^ The four eides have shnilar ornaments 
and similar pediments, and from the centre rises n 
dome, The interitMr is in the form of a Greek cross. 
It is a atriking instance of the weakh of the patrician 
families of Genoa of hy«^ne tiases, that this ehnreh 
was built at the expense of a noble Gcnoeaa named 
^2s«/i, and that the bridge whidi leads to U was ereeted 



by his son to facilitate the approach to the church. 
There is a JwUe view ttom tne chdvch, 4»)mprishig 
the greater part of th^ tity> th* port| th# moles, and 
the surrounding hills. - 

The metrop<^ton church of San Lorenzo was 
erected in the eleventh century, and bears great evi. 
dence of its antiquity. The architecture is Gothic, 
and the building is cased with black and white marble. 
The martyrdom of St. Lawrence is depicted on the 
fafade in basso relievo. The entrance consists of 
three grand doors, with lofty pointed arches, and cir- 
tnlir windows above. 

Genoa is not deficient m charitable institutions for 
the relief of the poor and afflicted. There are 
two hospitals, one called the Great Hospital, and the 
other Aibergo dei Poveri, both of which are admirable 
for their magnitude, interior arrangement, and ex- 
cellent accommodation. Mr. Eustace states that the 
noble family of KngatM were accustomed to lay out 
each day a sum equivalent to thurty^two pounds 
English, in providing food for all the poor who came 
to claim it. Another noUeman, having no heirs, de- 
voted hia whole property^ even during his own life, to 
the^fonndationcrf an asylum for orphan girls, who, to 
the*number Gi five hniuked, were educated and pro- 
vided with n eettlemenl for life, either married or 
thigki at their option. Kr. Bnstaoe makes some 
Judidons Hmniiui on the fireqaent nmon of commerce 
and charity, end dtee Imnddn nod Genon as honour- 
able inatnnees of It t^— 

Ths geoitts of esttmeteSt and (he spirit ef charity, in 
these capitals^ move hand Ui hand, and aet in unison. The 
riches ooUeeted by the one are dispensed by the other; 
to that if Gommeres Alls her siore-heusss, charity holds the 
keys. While the one is Uying this fimndsliao of a mole, 
the other is erecting a ehureh ; whtis the former Is building 
a palace, the otlie^ is sodoving a heseitai ; White eommerce 
enjoys the npast hi the nMgniieent belli Siharity aits at the 
gate and dispenses IM IS ^le hungrf. 

Some of . the streets of Genoa are said to be so 
narrow, that opposite neighbours may shake hands 
tofether at timr windnwm. The fesm^ cliae of deal, 
ers are aoenstomed In amnnge their mares in firont of 
thehr shops, -or along the nartww pathwny, where thi^ 
sell their fmit, finweea, vegetables, nr maeeasoni, or 
occupy themedvea by spuming, knitting, elMsing, sing^ 
ing, or g o ss t pin i^ Timre is one street oeenpied excln* 
sively by goMsmithay for the middle and lower dnases 
are even more fimd of personal trinkete thab the nppers 
clasps^ rings, eairings, chaine^ eomha, penrie, eorsd, kit, 
are made espresaly for the bumble eiaa se s^ ptu hn> 
biy of an inferior quaUtj^ 

Besides the buildings wn have nsentioned^theit are, 
in Genoa, a theatre, an nniversity^ a royal college, six 
commercial schools^ and oonrts of legistatnife imd of 
justice. 

The changes in the frnm of goeemneni at Oetooa 
have been hrieiy these. Genoa belonged to the 
Eoraans until the Ml of the empire, when it paeeed 
into tile poesesaaon of tlie ijongcdmrdi, or Liimbarde. 
From these the Emperor CharlemBgne wrested it, 
and placed it Under the government of a eonrt. But 
wliea, ahout tiie ytear llOil^ oonsests aroee respecting 
the cnown of Italy, the Geneeee, who had enriched 
themselves by commerce, reeolved ee he the foot-ball 
of eosrteadlng nmnarchs no longer, and plneed them- 
selves under a ennssd, %» he eleeted by themeefvenh 
This mode of govemaeent lasted about a century, and 
was eucc e e d s d by the ammsl efeetion of n Padezim, 
or magistrate^ itnm eome neighbouring state, on 
account nf the rivalry between the native patricinn 
famibea. From the year ififO to 1340, one coutiuuni 
scene cff dieeerd ensued^ ar isi n g from tbe attempts of 
thenoUestegetnlllbn pnwnv into their own band^^ 
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and tbe determination of the plebeians to prevent 
them from so doing. At length, to get rid of these 
discords, it was resolved to appoint a magistrate 
called a Doge, This governor was elected for life, 
but the succession was not hereditary, the election 
taking place at the death of the last Doge. 

This latter mode of government continued for 
nearly two hnndred years 3 but stcMnmy scenes marked 
nearly the whole of Uiis period. Eaeh party in the 
city had their favonrita to propose as Doge, and many 
Doges were pnt to death by violence % often, indeed, 
several Doges were elected at one time. , At length, 
in 1528, Andicw Doria socoeeded in obtaining a 
change in the government by linsitiag the period of 
^ach Doge*s government to two yean« with a ccmncil 
to assist and eontroi him. liie government was 
aristocratical, that is* the names of all the Mbk 
families were enrolled in a book» ^d from them and 
them only contd the Doge and o^er effioere of the 
government be chosen. 

This lasted for mose than tweeentmiss and a half} 
when Genoa became one of the m«n|r states destined 
to be <fistnrbed by Napoleon Buonaparte^ The French 
first assisted tlie plebeians to gain the ascendsncy 
over the aristocracy, and then took tbe govemaBent 
to themselves. After many changes of snecess, Genoa 
was fonnally faicovporatcd with fVance in 1806, and 
so continued nntil the sod of tbe wir« whea, among 
the many regohtioas for the astUemeat of Europe, 
one was tliat Genoa shoold be uniM to and form 
part of the kingdom of Sardinia; and this arrange- 
ment still continues. We thus see that Genoa has 
undergone as many changes of government as larger 
territories. When we speak of Genoa as a territory, 
we must bear in mind that.it has for centuries in- 
cluded within its rule a portion of the surrounding 
country, extending along the shore of the gulf of 
Genoa. 

During the political changes above enumerated, 
tbe republic of Genoa had many wars with other 
nations \ but these form no part of our subject : it is 
more to the purpose to say, that i^er comniercial 
transactions grew into great magnitude sbout the 
fifteenth century, and that it decuned to a low ebb 
down to the end 6t the last century^ since when it 
is understood to have revived again. Genoa a^ust 
either have been a commercial city, or nothing of 
note, for the soil is extremely barren near it, and 
cannot even afford food enough for the inhabitants \ 
nor does there appear to be many mineral riches 
near it. All these circumstances Uie Genoese have 
well known, and have wisely directed the chief part 
of their attention to commerce. 

Genoa is k garrisoned town, the residence of a 
governor-genera^ and of a senate or high court of 
justice. The codes of laws, both civil and cominercial, 
introduced by the French, have been retained. The 
Genoese manufacture silks, woollens, cottons, and 
paper ; and export, besides th^, rice, hemp, and oil ; 
the whole of their exports amounting to about two 
millions annually. The imports amount ta three 
millions, and are brought from all the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Genoese form the best saflor* in the Mediter- 
ranean ; tfnd the middle classes are well ealculated 1 
for commerce. Their general character is said to be 
shrewd, active, parsimonious, and industrious. The 
papulation of the whole Duchy is i^bout i208^00, of 
whom 94,000 reside within the walls of tbe city, and 
22,000 in tbe suburbs of Sai^ Martino and San 
Pere d* Arena. The citj appeigrs to be govmned in a 
very conciTiatory spi^t kf ')^ piesenlb Sovei)s«Q, t^ 
King of Sardinia. 



BYCKNACRE PRIORY, £SS£X. 

The above wood- cut represents tbe remains of one of 
those buildings with which England was in former 
times so largely supplied -, we mean priories, monas- 
teries, ' and other establishments connected with a 
form of worship which has since ceased to be, and 
which we hope never again will be, the established 
faith of this country. Different feelings are excited 
when we think of the change of religion which took 
place three hundred years ago in England. Viewed in 
its more important light, we regard it as a blessing 
to the country ; but viewing it in the less prominent 
feature of its connexion with, and influence on, the 
beauty of architecture, we cannot but feel some regret 
Hi tbe decay and demolition of the beautiful Gothic 
■tructiires which were so profusely scattered over the 
fbce of the country. « 

Tbe building with whidi we are now concerned did 
not share tbe fate of many of a similar class : it was 
pot destroyed or dismantled at the Reformation | for 
it bad previously suffered so much from the wearing 
effects of age, that it was scarcely worthy of the at- 
tention of Uie commissioners to whom was committed 
the investigation of monastic establishments. Byck- 
nacre Priory is situated in the parish of Woodl^m- 
Perrers, a little at the right of the road leading from 
Danbury to Woodham Ferrers. The ruins of it still 
existing are, as may be seen, exceedingly small, but 
it was once probably an extensive place. It was a 
priory of regular canons of the Augustine prder, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and to John the Bap- 
tist. The priory was built and endowed by Maurice 
Fitx-Geoffky, 'Sheriff of Essex, in the reign, and 
chiefly at the expense, of King Henry the Second. In 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward the Fhrst,! 
several grants were made to the priory. The luag: 
gave leave to the prior tp impark or indose his waste* 
land in Woodham-Ferrers, amounting to sixty acBsss 
Andrew de Woodegrie gave forty aerse in Illast 
Haningfidd 3 John Toleberle and John Turpyne gave* 
thirty acres in Danbury : all of which weve given tis 
the priory; and widiin a few years aAsrwards, sevetair 
gifts of a sanikur kind were made, by which the asee« 
nncs of tlie priory were mudi increased. 

If orant, in his Hittmrf of Bs9ne, says. 

About the beginning of tbe year ld06. this pnoty, 
tinwigh the carelessness of iU govemors, and othor aeel^ 
deats» was grown so poor, that at the death of Edward* 
Gelding, the prior, there was but one monk left in the» 
house, and it beoame in a manner wboli)r negleetrd. 
Whereupon, the prior and convent of Elsingspittie, without, 
Bisbops^te, London, procured, 21 April, 1509, license 
from King Henry the Seventh, to have this priory of 
Byeknacre, with all ito lands, &c., united and appropriated' 
te their faospiul; which was done the ninth ef NoTessber' 
following. But one of this priory's msnon in Woodham^ 
Ferrers was then, or about thai time, annexed to Mw k^*^ 
pital of St. Maty of Bethlehem, London. 

When an inquisition or investigstion was aftem' 
wards made into tbe value ef the posseasioos which 
lied Iteioi^^ to the priory, it was found tliat tbey< 
cansjgffd of the manor of Byeknacre, thirty asss* 
sna^^ three haodred aenes of araUe knd, forty of 
nfteadow. sixty of wood, five hundred of pasture, and 
sixty-tvo of aoarsh land, together with nertain priiri* 
lefes m tbe aeighboaring towns. 

Upon the diwointioA of monasteries, the manor to. 
which the priory had faefenffed was granted by Henry 
the Eighth to a private lainiiy $ and sinoe that taose* 
it bes frequently passed from one family to another. > 

We have said that this priory is situated near die • 
road leading froas Danbury to Woodhsju-Ferrera. 
n^ viihifs #f DitthaiT » deUghtfatty siteated nn th^ 
sides and summit of the highest hill in Essex 5 and 

496—2 
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it reeeired iU name of Danbury from its having been 
• fortified place belonging to the Danes, many records 
of its former destination being still visible. An alarm 
beacon stood near the ground on which the parsonage 
iKiiise has been erected ; and at the south-east from 
the church, near the glacis, a watch or guard house 
stood; The lines of the ancient encampment are still 
risible^ within and beside which the present town is 
situated. The glacis (which is ,a slope exterior to the 
ditch and wall of a fortified place) on the north side 
is nearly thirty feet deep ; and it may also be traced 
on the other sides. There is every reason to believe 
that this was a castle or town of the Daoes^ and was 
one of their strongholds during the early part of their 
sojourn in England. 

The church at Danbury is situated on the summit 
of the hill, and within the area of the ancient en- 
campment. There is a nave, north and south aisles, 
a chancel, and a stone tower at the west end, con- 
taining five bells, and surmounted by a lofty wooden 
spire, which, from its elevated situation, serves as a 
sea-mark: indeed, the situation is so exposed, that 
the church has more than once suffered from light- 
ning and from high winds. 

Under one of the aisles of the church are the 
effigies of two cross-legged knights, curiously carved 
against the faces of the lords of his court The beard 
in wood ; and a third is placed at some little distance 
from them. A lion is sculptured beneath the feet of 
each of the knights, placed in different postures ) so 
also the knighu themselves are represented in different 
attitudes ; one is in a devotional attitude, with his 
sword sheathed ; a second is in the act of drawing 
his sword ; while a third is returning his sword into 
the scabbard. The most remarkable relic of other 
days, however, found in this church, was a body 
buried in pUkle. About sixty years ago, as some 
workmen were digging i gimra lieneatbona of the 



arches in the north wall, a leaden coffin was dl»* 
covered, about thirty inches beluw the pavement. 
This was carefully examfned, and a detailed account 
of the contents was inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine. It was the opinion of Mr. Strutt, that the body 
was that of one of the Knights Templars ; and as it 
may be interesting to see how far a budj^ may be 
preserved tor ages, when immersed in a liqaid, we 
will briefiy describe the appearances that presented 
themselves. 

On raisins the leaden coffin, there was discovered 
an elm coffin enclosed, about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and very firm and entire. On removing the 
lid of this second coffin, it was found to enclose a 
shell, about three quarters of an inch thick, which 
was covered with a thick cement, of a dark olive 
colour and of a resinous nature. The lid of this sheQ 
being carefully taken off, a human body was dis* 
covered, lying in a liquor, or pickle somewhat resem 
bline mushroom catsup, but paler and of a thicker 
consistence : the taste was aromatic though not very 
pungent, parUking of the flavour of catsup, and of 
the pickle of Spanish olives. The body was tolerably 
perfect^ no purt appearing decayed but the throat and 
part of one arm 5 the -flesh everywhere, except on 
the face and throat, appeared exceedingly white and 
firm J but those excepted portions- wcw of a d»k 
colour, approaching to black. The body was covered 
with a kind of shirt of linen, not unlike Irish cloth, 
of considerable fineness: a narrow, rude, antique, 
lace was affixed to the bosom of the shirt ; the stitches 
were very evident, and held firmly. The linen »d< 
hered rather closely to the body, but not so mut* i»^ 
as to prevent iU removal. The coffin or shell not' 
being half full of the pickle, the face and chest wer^; 
not covered by it The inside of the body seeme^ td* 
be filled with some subsUnce, by which it was r^nOf jr^a r 
hard,^ There was no hair on the Head, nor in the 
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liquor, aa far M coUld be detected, though feathera, 
flowers, and herbs io abondanee were floating, the 
leaves and stalks of which appeared quite perfect, 
but wholly discoloured. The coffin was not placed 
in a position exactly horizontal, the feet being at 
least three inches lower than the bead. The pillow 
which supported the head had decayed, and the bead 
had fallen back. When the jaws were opened, they 
exhibited a set of teeth perfectly white» which was 
likewise the colour of the palate and all Uie inside of 
the mouth. The general appeamnce of the whole 
body coiweyed the idea of hearty youth/ not in the 
least emaciated by sickness. After the examination, 
the several coffins were closed again, and all left 
nearly as it bad been found* 

We cannot but think that some uaeftal results might 
have been obtained by an investigation of the com* 
ponent parts of the liquor found in the coffins. The 
last few years have thrown gNtttK^t on the means 
which the ancient Egyptians adored for the em« 
balming and preserving their dead j and it is by no 
means a subject devoid of interest, to compare such 
means with those adopted by other nations. In the 
ages when Christianity either did not exist, or existed 
only in a rude and corrupt form, the imperfect and 
often vicious opinions entertained respecting a future 
state, led men to attach more importance to the pre* 
servation of the bodies of their deceased friends, than 
our more perfect religious knowledge will aUow us to 
entertain at the present day. The body is merely 
the house in which the spirit temporarily abides; 
when the spirit has fled, why should we yearn for the 
preservation of the body ? Of what avail can we 
imagine our most refined art and science, when we 
consider that awful sentence which was pronounced 
on man at the fall, " Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return?*' 



SKETCHES IN AMERICA. No. I. 
LoYE OF Sight- Seeing. 



ON AN BZQUiaiTKLY WAITTBN WOEK 



WOMAirs MISSION. 

Tif writ I the labour of a noble mind 
And pious heart shine forth before the world. 
As beaaw of sniHlight, livdy and intense, 
Franght with the spirit of celestial love— 
An emanation from Bivinitj. 
Nor leas, inspired and sanctified the ^thought,** 
Which stations tpwnan in her prf^per sphere. 
And spends itself t* elucidate her way — 
A sweet and certain, though peculiar, way^ 
To woric €M'8 will, and aid Ood*8 purposes. 
In the eternal kingdom of His graoe^ 
Go^ virtuous offspring of a high-toned mind f 
Substance of holy reasoning and love ! 
Go gently forward ! On thy tender ^'mission,** 
Range the fidr worid ; till every heart that lives 
By drau^hu of wiedemy from its parest source, 
fihall relish thy ''sweet coonseV* and return. 
In univeml pracHoe of thy doctrine. 
Meet praise,— to her who gave thy being birthf 
And Him whose glorious cause thou shalt advanced t*— 

T. C. 



Lltr a nan hava all the world ean give him, he is still 
i$isarable« if he has a grovelHng» unlettered, undevout mind. 
Lei him have his gardens, his fields^ his woods, his lawns» 
f^r grandeur, plenty, ornament, and fpratification : while at 
the same time Ood is not in all his thoughts. And let 
another have neither field nor garden; let him only look at 
NMure with an enlightened mind— a mind which can see 
and adore the Creator in His works, ean coaaider them 
aa demonstrations of His power« His wisdom. His good- 
nessv, and His truth : this man is greater, as well as 
IV^ppier, in his poverty, than the other in his riches. The 
oiie is but tittle higher than a beasti^ the other but a little 
lower than an angtl.-^ONBs of NaTLAXib. 



There is always something interesting in the study 
of national character ; and particularly so where the 
community we propose making our study is differ- 
ently composed from almost all other communities, 
ancient or modem. The people of the United States 
of America are in this peculiar position, — ^and a more 
highly interesting study for the philanthropist or the 
stfttesman is probably nowhere presented upon the 
fiace of the globe. My purpose, however, in this short 
sketch, is not to attempt anjrtiung like even an out- 
line of the leading, features (or what! take to be 
such) in the American character $ but to relate two 
or three occurrences which I witnessed during, my 
sojourn in the United States, that, with m«iy othera 
of a similar nature, which I heard of, serVed to esta* 
bliah me in a pretty generally prevailing opinion, — 
namely, that the American people possess a rather 
large share of curiosity, and a love of Might'Switt^ 

I will relate a circumstance that greatly excit«^a the 
curiosity of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The Falls of Niagara^, distant from Buffalo about 
eighteen miles, are at all tiroes viewed with astonish- 
ment, even by Uiose to whom the scene is pioat 
^miliar ; for among all the wonders of,^ the .Kew 
World this is decidedljr the most remarkable. During 
the period since the banks of the Niagara riveir were 
first visited by European adventurers, until the event 
which I am about to relate occurred, no crsft or vessel 
of any magnitude was known to have b<^en burled 
over this immense barrier of rock, and engulphed in 
the abyss of waters below. Indiana occasionally had 
been known to perish, their frail canoes having ven- 
tured so close to the head of the Rapids, .^a^i{^ 
spite of every exertion they could not prevent Beiiig 
sucked down the current; and some three or tuur 
instances are on record of white people having los| 
their lives in a similar manner. ^- 

I was myself a witness to an accident that occurred 
there in the year 1825, to two Americans who liaj 
been across the river to the Canada side fur a boat- 
load of apples. They had loaded their light fli^U 
bottomed bfttteau at a small public-house about g 
mile above the village of Chippewa, and the same disi;^ 
tance, or something more, from the head of the 6rft^ 
broken water, commonly known aa the Rapids ; pearly, 
opposite to Navy Island, since become memorable as 
having for a short time, been the rendezvous of \h% 
rebel Mackenzie and his partisans. . The two indi- 
viduals to whom the apple-eargo belonged previoiife*^ 
to their departure from "Yale*s Tavern,** as the 
small public-house was called, had partaken too freet^ 
of whisky and cider, but were not intoxicated. Wber^ 
they proposed crossing, the river is very wide— nearly 
three miles. Having at length gone on board, the)^ 
commenced plying their oars, but had scarcely niade^ 
the third of a mile from shore, when one of the oars; 
broke, and the more useful part of it floated down 
the current. They had no spare oar or paddle, nei-^ 
ther had they any rudder to their little craft, so that^ 
when the accident took place, their want of prccau^' 
tion flashed upon them, and they appeaired so alarriieaj. 
and excited, that they were incapable of making any" 
endedvour to escape the impending danger. Ttntj 
both seized hold of the remaining oar, pulled the^ 
boat's head around and around, apparently frantic^ 
with despair, — for their incessant cries were heart-' 
rending. Their efforts did not prevent the b(»at . 
from b^ing carried downwards by the strong current,; 
and perceiving this, one of them, who ^^^nex^tXr 
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swimmer, leaped inio ibe water and sinick out to- 
wards the Canada shore. But his efforts were in 
vain, for before his comrade in the boat had been 
borue dawn to the first leo^ of rocks in the Rapide, 
be who bad attempted to reach the shore by swim- 
ming had sank to rise no more \ Savend of as stood 
upiiu the bank aad were helpless witnessee of their 
■oelaacboly fate* 

The circumstance c^mneeted wi^ the Falls of Nia* 
gara» which, as I ha?e said, so poweifultj exeited the 
inhabitants on both sidea of this frontier river, was 
the experiment of sending a )ai^ old schooner (the 
Mk^bigao,) down the Rapids, and orer this stupen- 
dous cataract Thia vessel was too old to be any 
longer lake- worthy, for ehe had long bnifeted the 
billows and the brcaee on the nneertain waters of 
Erie. She was, tbeitfom, of no value beyond the 
materials ai which she was oonstrueted ; and a few 
sBterprifling individnal^ f o f wn o s t among whom were 
those connected with the ferries across the river, 
the ownara of pnblie vehicles, and the hotel and 
tavern-keepers near the FaUs, purchased her from 
her owners. The coming event was advertised hi 
the newspapers, and advantage being taken of the 
season of the year when the inhabitants of the 
Southern States, as well as many others from the 
Middle and Eastern States, are in the habit of making 
tours into the intenov of the country where there 
happens to be anything attractive, and the Falls of 
Niagara being one d the chief attractions to tourists 
in general, vast numbers of strangers were added to 
the thousands upon thousands of the inhabitants oi 
the adjaecnt country, who flocked to witness the old 
vessel make, as the Americana expressed it, the 
" grand plunge.*' 

In order to render the show as Interesting 8s pos- 
sible, several wild animals, as well as some tame geese 
and ducks, were embarked, and everything being in 
readiness, the schooner was towed down the river to 
near the mouth of the Chippewa creek, or as close 
to the commencement at the Rapids as it was safe to 
venture. Here the old ship, cast adrift, and left to 
the mercy of the waters, soon got broadside to the 
current j and in passing over one of the ledges of 
rocks, she struck so violently against a portion of 
the ledge, that her masu were carried away, and she 
soon afterwards nearly filled with water. Although 
in her swift descent ^own the roaring and boiling 
waters towards the great Horse-shoe Fall, the ship 
never came near either shore, two bears had the 
sagacity to leap into the troubled waters, and both 
contrived to reach land. The water-fowl, too, seemed 
to suflpect there was more danger in remaining on 
board than in committing themselves to the impetuous 
stream ; some of them reached the shore, but others 
were foreed down the cataract. A fox or two, and a 
racoon, attempted to swim ashore, but it was believed 
that none of them succeeded, although the surface of 
the river was so broken and agitated that it was 
nearly impossible for the most attentive observer to 
discover what became of them. The " Old Michigan** 
on reaching the main fall, plunged nobly with the 
rushing waters, and the next instant disappeared in 
the huge volume of spray that for ever ascends from 
the frightful gulf a hundred and sixty feet below. 

A few hours afterwards some pieces of shattered 
planks and timbers were picked up half a mile below 
the fall ; and for some days afterwards similar pieces 
were seen down the river about Queenston and Fort 
George ; all of which, however, were very small, and 
so worn and chafed, that it was nearly impossible to 
ascertain to what part of the vessel they had belonged, 
or, indeed, whether they had aver belonged to her at all. 



On the wholes this fMttna to have been the wtmi 
interesting event that had yet happened among the 
Ameriecuis of this section of the State of New York. 
The schooner was an American, and the show itself 
was, indeed, got up by the Americans, yet the Canada 
hotel-keepers at and near the Fails were fully as much 
interested as their brethren on the opposite side of 
the Niagara | for the ground being more elevated 
on the Canada side^ afforded the best view of the 
whole descent of the Rapids, and oonaequently at» 
tracted a larger number of spectators* 

Another vessel has more seesnUy made the fatal 
plunge over this amaaing eataraet,'«-the Caroline, a 
sleam-boat belonging to Americana, but employed 
by the rebels ecttachcd to ]IIackensie*s party on Navy 
Island. This, howevea, happened duriog the dead of 
the night The vessel was seined by a party of Bri* 
tish-Canadians for a violation of the law of natk^ns; 
she was towed out mto the middle of the stream, set 
on fire, and sent adrift down the raging Rainds. 

On another occasion, but one of a veiy difTerent 
nature, curiosity attracted many thousands of per- 
sons to the vicinity of Buffal<^. The ofajeet of the 
people's assembling at this time was to witness the 
execution of three young men-— bfothers— ^of the 
respsctive ages of eighteen, twenty-two, and twenty- 
four. Executions are of rare occutrence in the United 
States ) murder, and that of the first degree, being 
nearly the only crime to wKidi the extreme penalty of 
the law is awarded. These three unhappy young men 
had been tried and pronounced guilty by a jury of 
their fellow-citisens, of a eruel and cold-blooded mur« 
der, hi which their aged parents were also implicated, 
but as accessaries $ hence, as the three sons forfeited 
their lives at the gallows, the parents were permitted, 
after several months* imprisonment, to return to their 
wretched and childless home. The murderers* victim 
was an Englishman of the name of Love, who had 
boarded and lodged in the house of one of tha three 
brothen, who was married. Tbe parties were aware 
that Love was in the possession of property to the 
amount of fifty or sixty pounds, and that he had 
neither friends nor acquaintances in that section of 
the country. 

The house in which the murder was perpetrated was 
an isolated building, in the native forests^ at the dis- 
tance of three-fomrths of a mile from the nearest 
settler*s dwelling ; and the hour chosen for the bar- 
barous deed was something past ten o'clock at night 
While one of the brothers engaged Love in con-' 
versation, seated by the fire upon his own hearth, 
another brother, through a small window in the cor- 
ner of the fire-pkoe, shot him through the head with 
a rifle. This happened in the depth of winter, when 
the ground was hard frozen, and deeply covered with 
snow. No grave, therefore, was dug, — the murderers 
satisfying themselves with dragging the body two or 
three hundred yards from the house, and there push- 
ing it under a fallen tree, and then stewing up the 
cavity with snow. 

For several weeks, no discovery was made. But 
some promissory notes, diawn in Love* s favour, being 
at length offered in payment by one of the brothers, 
without being indorsed by Love, some inquiries were 
made to which so unsatisfactory an explanation was 
attempted, that suspicion became excited. Other cir- 
cumstances occurred to strengthen this suspicion, — 
until at length it was agreed that the neighbours 
should assemble and search the woods. The body 
was soon discovered ; the whole family were taken 
before a magistrate, and the evidence, although purely 
cireumstantial, was of snch a nature that diey were 
committed for trial* 
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The hoQfo of the nrardami irta «itti«ted« «8 baa 
been elated, in the woods -, aad althcw^b there were 
but three other dwellings of settlers withim the dis- 
tance of nearly a mile, yet somo individual member 
of each of these three lone ftimfUes, had happened to 
be outside their dwellings when the fiatal gun was 
fired, and on Vetarning into their houses^ bad each of 
them remarked upon the circumstance of hearing the 
distant report of fire-arms at so late aa liottr, and of 
its being in ike UtectUm of " ■ *s, ike mmdtireri* resi- 
dence ! On the trial, various other matters were sworn 
to, which went strongly against the guilty parties, 
and the circumstance of the discharge of a gun 
being heard by the neighbours brought the guilt of 
the accused men so directly home to the minds of 
the jury, that they unhesitatingly pronounced a ver- 
dict of " guilty.'* After conviction, all three of the 
brothers confessed everything connected with the 
horrid deed, and their confession proved the correct- 
ness of the circumstantial evidence. 

The gathering on the day of the execution of these 
wretched men was not limited to the immediate 
vicinity; for wagon-loads of persons were seen early 
in the morning pouring in from villages and settle- 
ments, twenty or thirty miles distant. Canada, too, 
added her quota of persons, " curious to witness the 
execution ;** and never had the ferrymen on the river 
along the frontier, been so actively engaged as on 
that day. In short, business was at a stand still, and 
every occupation was neglected for the sake of wit- 
nessing this horrid and melancholy spectacle — the 
execution of three healthy, stout, young men, and 
these men brothers. 

I am aware that in the rural districts in England, 
particularly where executions have been of rare oc- 
currence, the country people have frequently been 
known to indulge the depraved taste of witnessing 
horrible sights, — ^but certainly never to anything ap- 
proaching the extent to which this was carried by 
the Americans on the occaaimi alluded to. B. 



Bs virtue first thy «fve» thy wisb* thy aim $ 

Her roles thy slaadard, her ^)plavse thy hmtss 

Xa fafir thy ft^^ let fiOr disareiiimlaads 

Xet truth inspire tliy thought and crown thy deed ; 

Let sage experience guide thy hand and voice ; 

Be slow to choose, but constant in thy choice ; 

To mercy*8 dictates open all thy breast ; 

Be fOf4| aad Beam will teaofa thse to be blest f 

'■ " ■■ — BiSHO»» 

Hx that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasure and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tkiguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the 
true way-fejring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
doistcred vh-tue unexercised, and unbreathsd. that never 
MKes out and sees her adversary, but slink* out of the race 
whew tbst immortal gailand is to be run for, not without 
dust atid heat»— MiLTozr. 



Hoir is the world deceived by ju>ise ^ A show ( 
Alas ! hoiv different, to pretend, and know! 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs londi 
Billing, but shallow, dirty, weak, and proud f 
Wliiae,like some nobler «tteain,tnie knowledge aliieai 
SUenOy stroj^g, and its desp hotiou hides.----liitlu 

Towhs«ame«lng hoi|cMs of piety may some be thought 
amtmni. »i«jd en 4^t ^inirs of flaminsr seal, and dis- 
tingui^ied by uncommon precisenew and severity sboUt 
Utile t'linffs. who all the while, perhaps, cannot govern one 
pawio 1. and appear yet isrnorant o^ and slaves to. their 
darhn r miquiiy ! Through an ignorance of themselves 
they tau«pv»y their a«a4 ui^ nriepteo. Uidr self-denial, and 
by ibat 4iu^s WeumOi tMr eharaeim with a visible 
mconsisiency. — MAsojf. 



IMPOBTANCB OP SKILLED LABOUR. 
No. II. 

We proceed to throw some light on the causes of 
this singular fact, that at the very time when hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied Euglishmen on 
their own soil, are dragging out a laborious existence 
on low wages, tens of thousands of Scotch and Ger» 
mans are earning wages which not only set them 
above want, but enable them to accumulate property* 
Why should the Lowlanders of Scotland, for they 
are chiefly Lowlanders j still more, Why should th^ 
Highlanders of that country where they are such, 
excel Englishmen in employments that require patient 
intention of the mind, methodical habits, and manual 
skill ? The English, when they are adepts in such 
crafts, are found superior to the men of all other 
nations, if we except the French in some peculiar 
departments. Why, then, should they be displaced 
by either the Scotch or Grermans? 

To this question, the first and most obvious answer 
is, that the class of Englishmen to whom we allude, 
consists ctf persons* altogether unskilled in any of the 
handicrafts, whereas the Scotch and Germans bring 
with them both a certain amount of skill, and thoae 
acquired habits which enable them speedily to met\ 
the demands even of London. Thus we are imme- 
diately thrown on the inquiry, why Scotland and 
Germany produce more skilled labourers than these 
countries require for their own wants, while England 
produces so many fewer in proportion to the employ, 
mcnt it affords ? 

Necessity acting on minds possessed of a higher 
amount of intelligence and a£fection united, is ona 
great cause of this difference. The poor and the 
labouring classes of Scotland and Germany have 
been thrown much more than those of England 
under ber poor laws, on their own resources ^ but 
then these resources have been those generally of an 
educated population, and a population, too, whosa 
education is not of yesterday* but which haa been 
maturing for a succesaion of several generations, — an 
hereditary thoughtfulnesa and intefligence in that 
class of the people. The English peasant loves his 
children, but it is, comparatively speaking, with a 
short-sighted and unintelligent affection, as regards 
the fnturc prospects in life of that child. A Scotcl^ 
or German father is driven to a harder necessity^ 
perhaps ; the resource he dare look to in the poor 
laws of his eountiy is almost nothing; but that 
country gives him a good though plain education, 
and he is heir to a sort of family wisdom, coming to 
him be can hardly say how. partly from parental 
maxims, partly from parental example and parental 
training. His parenta are intelligent enough to 
inquire over a mucb wider field than a poor English 
labourer ever dreams of. They learn that if brought 
up as a common labourer, their bpy can have but a 
small prospect of anything beyond a bare existence^ 
unless bis constitution and physical strength ^t hi in 
for extraordinary exertions. Skill, they perceive, in 
some one or other handicraft, if accompanied witfa| 
steadiness and sobriety, is a fortune tq a youth of 
twenty, which it is well worth the application of some 
six or seven previous years, however ill paid, to 
acquire. Accordingly, to this all their efforts are 
directed. For this they labour, and (or this they 
serve. For this they bargain with some neighbouring 
craftsman, and hard though the terms may be, they 
would consider themselves penny-wise and pound- 
fbc4ish, to sacrifice their son for lip mediate gain, by 
allowing him to work at anything that would bring 
in early wages^ histf ad of giving him what to them 
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may prove no less dear an edoaatioii, than sending' 
% Wtit # ^^ H"^ pO^y a poor xurate. Not 
* ^l^.sk ^lii^ d^rijpg, hit whole ap|Nrenticeship, the^ 
have tneir eyes boUf'tni \i\i roaster and him. The 
master mast initiate him into every mystery of Yjjfi 
craft, and the boy -must grudge no pains in order th 
attain tbe skill requitefl for evety port of it He 
fares hardly for a year or two on what his parents 
can afford : for another year or two he receives what 
barely affords him meat and clothes ; for the last 
part of his apprenficesjliip he nmy save enough, to 
repay his parents what be has cost them» or to defray 
a voyage to London, and there he appears in the wide 
world, with no resources but what are in his hands 
and his heiid, and no friends but Providence and 
those fellow-countrymen whom he can interest in 
assisting him to. get employment, and who, it must 
be confessed, are seldom slow in doing so. Compare 
such a youth with a raw uututored clown from some 
country village of England, and we perceive at once 
that the advantage is alt on the side of the stranger. 

But it is not a simple apprenticeships that is neces- 
sary for success in life to a great majfirity of the 
children of our i&iYierous poor. ' It must be a good 
apprenticeship, in order, to which the parents must 
eo-oper^te wtth the master in forming the character 
andf |;iamta of the boy, and serve as a check, too, on 
careless' and selfish masters, who look more to their 
own gain th&n the boy s go<)d. It is to be feared 
that many poflorehildfeh apprenticed out by paridies^ 
and cbarkitble instlHititms, havie not sufllcient justice 
doileyto thein in this respect. Hence, they never 
mak« *gdod ;^jbi<&t ^^ll out of employment, become 
dispmi^d and'rttdi^^ and at last sink into the ranks 
of cficstthott labourers or dru(!|ges. But poor though 
intelligeut fPre^ts wfao-pifeich themselves to give their 
children(a.jg^>r)d>du6ktf6n, both as . immortal beings 
and as artisans, are not likely to permit this. They 
will be ever inquiring into tbe minutest partienlara of 
th^ moral (Mix^uct and industrial skill of their child. 
' They win be everihorfe oia the watch to warn him 
. jiginnKt h^d comp<Hiy^ neglect of ))is religions duties, 
' and'tdbneflK. and to! see %\k^>t the youth is trained to 
^ cmryr part of sbe empk^yment by which he is after- 
'^^^fittir'^tnm hadest iivaUiood, inalead of bdng 
; cru,«jfl[y kept at ^fhose 6nly it which it siiita hia mas- 
\\ Mr 9 convenience to emplpy hfm. In tmler further 
V,. to increase their 'general information, and to' inform 
...-theittsely^a^ of the latest improvements, or new 
(■ fiahions/to be ioilQd m any ji^rt of Germany, the 
"nrtisttus of that towntty, at th« elose of their apprea- 
^''tieeship, are acenstomed tj» tnake a tomr oa foot; in 
\;'whtcK they viiit all^thc c*ief towns, and obtain all 
^., the inforraadoh within their reach. ; 
j,^ , Sfi^or^r /or poor, parents tp apprentice their chil- 
es dr«i>themjieWes, two thM^gS; seem requisite, besides 
the intelligence that teaches them the importance of 
^'^Hfcife^ so. ^FhAlt, tb«y tnust havie aach wages, or 
^hpncfet carnnlgs of whaWVef kind, as shiOl admft of 
^jomctiiing being saved to meet the expense of ap- 
\^ IMrenticing their children i and, second, they musl be 
t. aooMmiaal and sober>. otherwise even high weekly 
; -swages will' aotsnffice. In another paper, we propose 
• to thfow out a lew hints on good management among 
« «iB poor, itr the hope that they may fhll into the 
•^.hkndj 6f some who may take advantiige of them for 
^',4^ benefit of their children. H. 



ANSWERS TO BOTANICAL QUESXIONS*. 

^ ^t*w[«fiilp'iiite^«?t<fW^I^^^ 

A fkof is'BoeiiajIs you% alku- 
. We may stippoeie that ih a' dance, 
No tree can lUce the Caper prance. 
Th^ fint tree you expect to reach 
Nearest the sea, must be the Bewh* 
' I art^iuwlialtred but the iJay, ^ 

Could any ship at anchor lay f 
Ladies who huiguiah, f^e^ and whine, 
M^ vwit thaiv^riMii4idii«atb tlia M«. 
No true chronologist will state 
Any event, without skDaie, 
E'en the poor Crah so mueh despised. 
Is by the fisher highly prized. 
Irish nurse on chair, or truckle, 
To her babe, cries "^ Hane^uokle.'* 
When the seared leaves the oold winds stir» 
What .tree can be so Fatm as Fir? 
The housewife if she swept her room 
With any plaiit would ciioose the Broom. 
Most trees afford a chib for strife, * 
The BreadHree yields the stuff of iife. 
. One tree would say, had it a tongue* 
Orf«n^ with me the groves among. 
To the sad heart, hope-^whb can give ! 
There's cooifort in thy name, O-Cipe. 
Should trei^ fall out and cume to knock% 
First in the fray would be the Box, ; ; 
Though Sols bright' rising meets your viSw^ 
Still may you see the Tres-rote too. • 
Some trees are quick, we also know. 
Others, like huB/'iblkB, are ^Am. ^ 

Where neither hiU nor vale appear, 
A Piane most lik«4y wjU be neari 
If all, to kiss trees sliould couiLine, 
T'ttAjNTshduId beprest close'to mii^e. '. 
Some trees fur food, and some for use, - 
But.lhei^isonly one that's JS'prtrctf." . - 
Tre^ facing, north, UiOid AfaA^wojiild . 
. ' Without doubt call a Southemr Woik 
• In schoohnasters* ilog^botajiy , . 
. Rinks before AtrvA not any tree. 
When fiiuies Cinderella drest, 
' The Sm^kdal^Mf slim ankle prest 
What tree's immortal ? 1 reply 
The Af^o^Vikt «aiiiiordieb 
What tree with billiards finds a plassf 
I've got my cue— the slender Maoe. ' 
Cooknies 'tis trus^ <Qiight sup or dine, 
Batwine would .wamt»'wUhout the rinc-.I>, E» 
f See Srtti«Wkly'M«^*<n#;Vol. XV., p. IW. 
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yjfjcb'/LSffkf in tW' cotnthon aeoeptatfoa of the word, 
tnea^is an libl^urd ostentation ofleamini?, and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding froma misguiderf knowledge of 
boOks,^ and a'total ignorance of inen. — -itucktvziz. \ 



Coif UKKCB tends te wear off those prejudices whieh natn« 
tain distinetion and aaitnoaMly between nations-. It softens 
and polishes the manners of men. It unites them by one 
of the strongest of all ties, the desire Of supplying their 
mutual wanu.' It disposes them to peace, by establishing 
in every state an order of citixens, bound by tbetr interest 
to be the ^guardians of publio tranquiliity« As soon as 
the oomroercial spirit acquires ^goar, and b^ns to gain 
an ascendant in any society, we discern a new genius in 
its pehcy, itsaUianees^ iu.wais, and its n^gociatipui^ir-* 
RoautTSOir. 



Trs sinneir may iwasnt Beter so many ai^vmeatsin favour 
of the annihnatioQ and utter exttnotioa of the soul ; buW 
after all bis subterftigcs iand evasions, the ibar of a fiiture 
state and the dread of everlasting punishment will still 
pursue him : he may put it off for a time, but it will retttm» 
as Milton sayst <* with dreadful revolution;** and* let him 
aibet what serenity and gaiety he pleases, will notwith* 
ftondtng, in midst of it «11, **OQnib*' ai the same .poet 
observes^ ^^thundsring baekoa.hiadefaneelesi hMfii»**«-— 

BlSHOF NxWTOJf. 
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mSMAIVt OP THE TEMPLB OP NXPTUXV AT CORJUTTII. 



In Architecture, too, thy ramc tttprem* < 

Tbou ttTt where mett macnificeat appeait 

The little builder man ; By thee refiued, 

And, smiling high, to full oerfection brought. 
^. ^. Such thy sure rules, that Goths of every age, 
~ - — W bo scorned their aid, have only loaded earth 

With labovred heavy monumenti of shame. 

Not those gay domes that o*er thy splendid shore 

Shot, all proportion, up. First, unadorned 

And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 

The Ionic tnen, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last. 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath* . 

The w hole so measured true, so lessened off 

By fine proportion, that the marble pile. 

Formed to repel the still or stormy waste 

Of rolling ages, light as fabrics looked 

That from the magic wand aerial rise. 

These were the wonders that illumined GreecOa 

From end to end.— — 

. Thomson's Poem on . ^t^ry* 

Iif « recent Silipplement* we bestowed a few hasty glances 
on the primitive houses of several of the rude nations of'tl^e 
globe ; and we promised 16 continue the subject, with a 
survey of the houses of civilised nations. But the transi- 
tion IS by no means abrupt : it is slow and gradual as civi- 
lization itself, the progress of which may be accurately 
traced by markinf? the various gradations and retro-grada- 
tions of man in the arts'of life, through successive ages ; 
sometimes advancing to a degree of splendour which even 
now excites oar adlniration, at other times sinking into 
Ignorance ai.d insignificance, such as awaken our pity. To 
-read of the wouders of Babylon and Thebes ; and to con- 
template existing ruins of the mighty nations that have 
been; and then to watch the progress of man through 
many ages of barh«rism ;— all thv serves to remind us of 
the insUbility of human thinp; and that» while we admit 
mail to be eminently progressive, he is subject to retrogres- 
sioain the.arU of life, as well as in morals and religion: 
also, that nations, as well as individuals, rise from the 
weakness of iofkncy to the vigour of manhood, flourish for 

* See' Saturday Mof asini.Vol, XV., p> 3^* 

Vol. XVL ^ 



I a while, fall into decay, and then slowly and silently dis- 
appear. 

The transition from the houses of uncivilised to those of 
civilized nations, includes an extensive and important his* 
torjr, a slight sketch of which is all that we can hope to supply. 
It mvolves, in ikct, a history of Axchitbctdrs^— the finest 
of all the fine arts ; one which includes within its extensivn 
domain the seionce of mechanics, and the resources of much 
of the sotmd philosophy of the day ; as also a host of miiuir 
arts and trades,' which are subsidiary to the one great objeet 
of erecting a structure, which will not only endure for ages* 
but command the respect and admiration of man by its 
noble appearance^ ito fair pronortionsy the excellence of the 
materials employed, the workmanship bestowed upon its 
details, and lU internal arrangements in every respeet 
adapted to the purposes fbr which the building was d^ 
signed : all these objects it is the business of Architeetusi 
to fulfil ; and these objects call for the display of the highest 
genius and talents, on the part of the architaoi who is to 
supply them. 

Thus the reader will be enabled to gain a coneise idea of 
the sense, in which the . term ** Architecture ** must be 
adopted. It is restricted to such edifices as display sym- 
metrical arrangement in the general design, ana suitable 
proportions in the several parts, with a certain degree of 
ornament or enrichment tastefully applied. In this sense 
the houses of rude nations are not architectural : they are 
erected for convenience only ; generally, in the quickest 
manner, and of such materials as are most easilv accessible. 
But it may be said that the great object of architecture is* 
to afford habitations for individuals, and eoverings fbr as* 
semblies ; to give shelter and protection amid the Summer's 
heat, the Winter's cold, and the general inclemencies of ihA 
seasons ; and likewise safety from the attacks of thievee 
and ferocious aniiiials;-<^that these conditions being oon- 
pletely and effectually fulfilled, the objects of architecture 
are attained. But it has been well observed that architeo* 
ture bears the same relation to building that literature does 
to language. The patoii in which rustics express their 
wants and exchange their ideas, may oeruinly be called 
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language, t^d as such be sufficient fov conKpunicatWin bf 
ttrebn man and ttian ; but tkq oua will pretend that such 
Jangua^^e U guided by taste ot propriety, or is a fitting 
▼ebicle for tha thoughts and ideas of high intellect and re- 
finement. In the same way the mud wall, the floor of 
earth, and the turf or bark roof, with a hole in it to aflbrd 
exit to xhe smoke may be called a house ; but surely not 
one adapted to the wants and deMres of pivilized roan: — the 
mere heaping of stone upon stone is not architecture; and 
indeerl, whate\er be the materials, unless they be combined 
with taste and skill, the re»ult will be one of but limited 
utility. As an able writer can exert unbounded power 
over the mind of \\'\* reader by the bkilful combination of 
words, which, taken iudividuBlly, are insigniflrant; so the 
masterly disposition of the skilful architect will dignify the 
meanest materials. 

One of England's greatest architects. Sir Chriftophe,r 
"Wren, has thus sfraken of bin art : — ** Architecture has ita 
political u>e, public buildings being the ornament of a coun- 
try: it establishes a nation, draws people and commerce; 
makois tile people love their native country, which passion 
ib t!te origin of all great actions in a commonwealth. It 
aims at, eternity ; and therefore is the only. thing incapable 
ofmocles and fashions in its principles, (the Orders,) which 
are founded u)ion the experience of all ages* promoted by 
the va«t treasures of all the ureat monarchs, and skill of 
the gi:caiest artists and geametricians» etery one emulating 
each other; and experiments in this kind being greatly ex- 
pensive, and errors incorrigilde, is the reason that the prin- 
ciples of architecture are now rather the study of antiquity 
than fancy." 

A histi'ry of architecture at the present time must neoe%; 
sarily be incuinplete. ■ We.are not in the possession of posi- 
tive fuels re^peciing the first dawnings of the art i^mong' 
civilized nations : indeed, as each nation must have a his?, 
tory of civilization peculiarly ita own, the early chapters of 
which are now lost, so must the origin of architecture be 
peculiar to each nation, which has established a mode of 
buildini; supposed to be peculiar to itself; and to decide 
what that origin really was, is now for the most part impoa- 
sible. Acc.irdingly, we find in our architectural literature 
that the early history of the art among various nations pre- 
sents much of theory (sometimes founded upon apparently 
leifttimate deductions), and much of conjecture, as is gene- 
rally the case with civilized man, whether as respects his 
investigations of the works of nature, or of his own species. 
He is anxious always to explain what is often inexplicable, 
either because it is above the powers of his mind, or because 
Tiiue, in his silent passage o^er the earth, although sparing 
as yet some uf ihe more uiassive structures of man, has 
Igwppt away the minor details which would have supplied 
circuinsiantiul evidence of tho existence, the manners, the 
customs, and the stale of civilization^ among races which 
have luntr ceased to exist. 

In pioceeding to lay before the general reader a brief 
hidtjry pf arciiilecture, it is pf course impossible, In the 
khort space of two or three supplements, and consistently 
with the elementary nature of our publication, to trace the 
progress ot the art in all a^es, and among all people : nor is it 
pecessary Miat we should do so ; tiince many historical points 
roniiecied with architecture are marked with great complexity. 
The origin of the ()rders, for example, is a prolific source of 
Rebate ; and the more so since nothing is left for us but con- 
jecture: tVjj origin of the pointed arch againisequally obscure; 
lind inuro than fil'ty distinct volumes, by as many different 
authors, have been writtea on the subject without leading 
to any s'atiAfactory resuUs< These and similar grounds of 
conte^t we shall pass liuhtly over ; and in order to mark our 
p Digress distinctly, and to show a proper connexion, we 
.propose to describe some of th^ broader and more important 
."features which have successively appeared on the face of 
the drt. These may be conveniently digested into eight 
iections or epochs, tliu^: First, Assyrian Architecture, 
in whiih bricks were probably first invented and extensively 
einpIo>ed. But of the Assyrian mode we have no definite 
knowledire, except such as is incidentally afforded us in the 
Sinrcd Writings. Secondly, Egyptian Architecture^ in 
which granite and marble were worked on an extensive 
|cule, with the adc)ption of a distinct s($r/e, as marked by 
the buildings of Thebes, Dendyra, and other monuments of 
g^ncieut Egypt. Connected with Egyptian, we may also 
re (cm- to Indian and Jewish Architecture. Thirdly, Q»,Zr 
ciA.v Architect 'ire, in which we first observe the cumbrous 
buiLdiug materials brought unde^ the beauty of proportion, 
and made tp asaunie graceful ocoaments. ^Between th« 



seventh and fourth cenl^mi before Gbrnt the Mi beauti- 
ful terap)Mvief«>on6tPgole4| %m^ 91 tli'ose fif Peslum, 
iBgiRfU an4 C^l^thi V^^ A^ fhs P^rlbei^PR; fourthly^ 
RoiiAN 4pl>ii^(ure, in which the Arch was pro^ly first 
employed, if not invented ; the use of which we see in works, 
which the Greeks, for want of it, ooald never have exe- 
cuted ; such as the great aqueducts, bridg^i, &c. The 
best period of this stsle w^ probably from ^bput 4. d. 7% to 
138. Fifthly, Thb First Cbristian Bka, in which tbo 
Dome was perrected. We may mark this epoch bv the 
death of Justinian, ^A.D. 56i. kisikiy^ Saraoihic Arebi- 
tecture, which was derived from the Roman, and became 
{iflerwania peculiar tp the Mubammedan countries. 
Seventhly, Thb Sbcond Christian Era, in which the 
Pointed Areh was introduced, whereby a wonderful light- 
ness combined with strength, and' height with eleganoe, 
was imparted to the numerous religious edifices which about 
the tbiaeeiith century wore soatttred almost everywhere 
over Buroiie, and all of tbea marked by the same general 
features. Kighthfy^ Thb Ci nqub-obnvo Stylb, or the re- 
vival of ancient aft, whieh* io the fifteenth century, led to 
the alquost sudden abandoainent of the pointed style, 

|« AaSYRI^M AaCBITBCTVRB. 

Thb erigin of ivobitaetnie takes us back to the dsys before 
the tloc^ ; we are informed in the Holy Scriptures that 
Gain built a eityt and called it after the name of his son, 
Itnocb ; but we are not informed of what this city consisted, 
T-neither of the mode of instructing the hous>es, nor of ihe 
quality of the materials. We learn also from the same 
murce^ that Jabel was the ftktheir of such as dwell in tents ; 
and this ibrm qf dwelling may probably include most of the 
primitive abodes ^ SM^n \% a warm climatfi, covered per- 
haps ki first with levea* with the barkt of trees, or with the 
skins of animals killed in the chase. Iii the time of Noah, 
ii^an must have advanced considerably in the art of build 
ing; because much skill must have been exerted in the 
construction of the avK« »« M to withsntiid the rage of the 
storms to which it was so lon^ e^posecl* 

Ashur built the cities of Nmevel^ HebobotK Calah, and 
Resen, as we learn in the tent^i chapter uf Genesis. The 
art of iRakmg bricks must have been well known at the 
time the city and tower of Babel were built ; since we find 
that the people said one to another, " Let us make brick, 
and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, 
and slime had tlgiey fu^r mortar*" Gea xU 4. We are not 
told what were the dimensioi^ or figupa of thi% tower: we 
are only informed that it was the vatu intention of those who 
reared it to cause its top to reach the clouds ; so that they 
might make to themselves ** a great name, and oe ntv mure 
scattered abroad on the face of the eartli j" or, as it has been 
with some feasoa supposed, that they might be in pc)bi>ea»- 
sion of a safe retreat from the waters of another deluge. 
Their design, hpwever, was frustrated by the intervention of 
the Almighty, and the buildings remain^ i^nfiuished. It 
is quite unceitatn whether this, city ^i tower be the same . 
Babylon and tower as described by Uerodolus and Strabo. 
The former says it was a square building, measurini? a fur- 
long on each 'side. From a wtndmg stair, or rather an 
inclined plane, which went eight ti^es round the exterior, 
the building appealed eight stories high; aD4 OAeh story 
being seventy-five feet, the height of the whole must have 
been six hundred feet: the inclined plane was broad 
enough to alloe[ carriages to pasjs each other. 

We are informed by Lucian that the temples of the ancient 
Assyrians were less ancient th^n those of Egypt. O.her 
historians suppose that the aru passed into the latter coun- 
try fcom Assyria, which empire was founded by Nimrud* 
the huUder of Nineveh. About the time of the f^unduig of 
this city, Troy is said to have been founded by Scamaudcrt 
while Mizraim, the son of Ham, conducted a colon \ into 
Egypt, and laid the foun^atioi^ of a kingdom. Of the once 
mighty Babylon the very site is now ^ matter of dispute: 
ito supposed ruins present nothing but shaj(je\ess masses of 
brick, which convey no idea of any style of architecture, or 
of the progress which the art had once made there. 

2. BGYPT^AN ARCHITECTURE. 

It is extremely probable, is the absence of aM oesteia infiw- 
mation, that architecture originated mere in the devoiioiial 
feelings of mankind, thaa la any oiker way. DiedenM 
Siculus, in speaking of the ancient SgyptiaRs. says,/* ^tey 
call the houses of the livingy umisi becaviM. they ata)^ m. theoi 
a little while ; but th? sepulchres of the d^ they call r»--- 
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iMktff HMmiMitti hHvM mf km(s !n ih% ^rsT^ to ihll- 
nite K(§n«ratioal« Therttfbr#, thejr are fiot tr^ry euri<)>^k in 
the bQilding ot'their houses; but in the beautifying ofthnir 
tepulehr^a they Uav6 nothin« undotid that ttn bt» thought 
of. In India) us Well nit in E^pt, in Greece and In Italy, 
in France and in Britain, in Mexico and Peru» ruins hare 
been from time to time discovered of buildnigs, etidently 
eonnotted t^ith the worship of th(^ Dttinity, the Oat^is of 
trhioh are far beyond our Sources of information. These 
edifices Hiapltty mrious de«»rees of feflnemeht, and of kno#- 
ledfre of the ftrto of lift ; but wo seldom if ever m^t ^ith 
bttiidinf^s Intended for the personal accominodatlon of man 
in the early li^^ po^tibly on ac^^mnt of the perishable 
Dftture of the raateritls Of ^hitsh they were constructed. 

Molt writers refbr to B^ypt, as thtf country inhere the 
•eietiees wfere first oultiTated, and the aits brOut;ht to d high 
degree of perfection: but the opinion Is by tio todani u it- 
common, that Ethiopia furnished the Uhd of the Pharftohs 
trith the rudiments of its artehi texture, tt is likewis«j Sup- 
posed that BgVpi Nttbia, And eveti India, d^rired their 
notions of reli|>{ous architecture from the sain^ sbulH;^. In 
«H three eountries «rO found OxoavationH id the tbcft, of 
immense extent, tind fUfnished ^iih eolois^at figures ; vast 
ttastos of builditig raised fVom the feirth, with a profusion 
•fstatuary and carting; aisd shrined t^orked in A single 
itone ; and the whole of these achievements on & Icate of 
Inch vast ex tii^nt and maghi flee hce, and the dpt>areht results 
of tueh wondrous physical or tneclidnii-al powefs, tliat we 
ftre dispelled to think of the giants who arO suid to t)ave lived 
in the days before the tiootl, father thkn of men of thd ordi- 
nary stature, as thO authors uf i\\ thesO splehdid works. 
*' No people,** Sats tihampolliou, •*ellhfei' ahcient of fhoderni 
eter conceived the art of architebture 6h so sublime ahd so 
grand a scale, as (he andieut Egyptians. Their conceptions 
wer^ thosb df meti a hundted feet high^ ftnd the imagina- 
tiorti which in Europe rises far &bov& our porticos, sinks 
ftbashcfd At the fbot of thO one hundred and forty ooliimns of 
the hypbstyle ball at Karnac.'' 

Bui however ancient and vrbhderful Egypt may be* it is 
tain to rel^r to it the origin of all architecture, since it pro- 
bably happens thit ev^ry nation which claims a style pecu- 
MaHy Its owtl, owes that style tO natural circuinstances, to 
8<iil, to climate, to 'the boiinty Or to the scarcity with which 
naturO has enriched or impoverished the country ; to the 
I'eligious feelings of the t>^ple, and to the ideas entertained 
by them df a futurO state of existence. Thus^ it was ihe 
|>ecuiiar tenet of the ancient Egyptians, that, after the lapse 
bf three thousand years, the spirit would return and ro-ani- 
inat^ tho corporeal tenement which it formerly ocfupied4 
provided sdch body were preserved entire and uncorrupt e— 
Lenee arose the practice of erabaliniDg and presorvlns the 
dead ; faencO arosO the prepat-ation of those wonderful laby- 
rinths and pyntmids, wherein to preserve the bodily organs 
bntil the s^tirit Should be ready to revisit them ;— and bence 
itlso the object of those sublime and durable works of archi- 
tecturO, Which still distinguish £!gypt among the natioDS of 
the primitive world. 

But w^ tiiust hot foi-get the habits ot tlie natives of tot 
Mimes : in th^ii* anxiety to avoid the scorching beat o^ one 
ifeason, afid tUd incessant rain of another, the natural cavern* 
or the cavern hewn in the rock by art, offered an agreeable 
tetreat f^Otn the one, and a safe shelter from the other. 
BcJte, too, it is probable ihey wei-e at ati early period accus- 
tomed to pfcpare a dwelling for their gods, and a convenient 
aSyluni tbt the practice of their religious rites. . , As civiliza- 
tiori advanced aihong them, and taste naturally improved, 
they added to their excavated temples a portico, ana they, 
koradtime^ heWed the face of the rock iueu into the lorm of 
a Sjplendid building. 

Alih«)Uj*h the ai-chiCecture oj tlie Egyptian presents mfiny 
features in bommuii with the Hindoo excavations, it does 
iiot itec<5ss^rily follow ihat they were connected. 

It \i true that both people believed in the transmlgratk>n 
of souls : both consiructtid large excavatipns and enormous 
insulsttod fiiondmeiits. The lotus and the palm were tho 
favourite ornaments of both; their sculptured figure* woro 
Equally stiff and motionless : — hence it has been considered 
ttiat the grottoes o( ihe Thebais are c^ildrtrn of" th|p exeata-. 
tions of £1 lord, and tlie pyramids of Egypt tKe offspring of 
the pa^as of India. Hut, as Mr. Hope soy^i.tbere are 
' not Sttfficient grounds for these inferenoes* ** Those phe^ 
iiomi^il of hature which are most generali raosi strikiniv in 
irverv £6untry» and iii every country intluenee the conditip(» 
bt ito inbabitanu moat obviously ahd exiensivelit, would. 
in vmymiMf ftliko, bidimkir ttiO tot dbjects of obserta- 



tibfi, scrutiny, record, and science ; and as architecture, like 
etsi'y other art of utility, must derive essentially out of the 
pet^uliar.cHinate, and locality, and productions of the country 
wherO It arises, it must consequently, even where equally 
otrig'iftl abd native in two diiferent countries, offer ceriaia 
coincidences, according to the decree in which these coun- 
tries possess these features in common with each oiherioven 
thou<2[h intercourse or communication should not have 
occurred between them.** 

Egypt 4nd India are both possessed of a hot climate, of • 
river rising in high mountains^ and annually overflowing 
its lower banks, on which the inhabitants depend for their 
ch>ps; possessed also of an alluvial soil, intersected, for thft 
'sake of necessary irrigation, by many cuts and canals, and 
both producing animals and vegetables of the same peculiar 
species. On the waters of the rivers of both regions the 
Nymph(Fa^ or water-lily, and along their banks the banana 
and the palm, occur in the same abundance^ Around this^ 
humid and fla( expanse rises a circle of arid rocksifit only, 
for the shelter of goods and stores, for habitations of tU^ 
living and for receptacles of the dead ; and consequently 
producing in it^ inhabiunts similarity in their modes of lifit 
aqd riiethods of industry, in their topics of hope or fear, of 
aihusenient, study, or contemplation. Thus tlieso tw4 
countries present with each other coincidences, roniarl^ftbloi 
biit accounted for by the nature of the regions in which thoy 
exiiit. ** Moreover," says Mr. Ho))e« ** in all countries akko^ 
in the infancy of architecture, inability to enclose a yaSI 
extent of space, and to combine solidity with lightnesti 
pi^oduces massiness in the parts within, and slope on thoso 
without. In like m'anner, in the infancy of sculpture, in-r 
capacity to seize and embody the ever-changing, appoar- 
ances of movement and expression, engenders rigidity of 
limbs, and immobility of feati\res ; and thus we lOay explain 
these points of similarity. We cannot, therefore, in Kgyp- 
tian art; especially in architecture, find any circumstance to 
wiarraht us In cuntcstiug its claim to originality* or in con- 
sidering it as derived, much less as imitated^ from that of 
the Hindoos.* 

The difference hetween the Hindoo and Egyptian arehi* 
tecture, in point of science, art, and mechanical resountoat- . 
is also very striking. In the former the most stupendous 
works are those excavations in the solid rocki in the exocii« 
tion of whieh patience and perseverancO are the chief 
requisites: their mouldings and general ornaments arcL 
repeated to excess, and conceived in the extreme of 
insipidity and heaviness: their figures often display ib 
preposterous reduplieatipn of limbs,, pervaded by a genefal 
stiffness duo to an infant state of art; and we seidoili 
meet with monume.nts springing from the earth of |reaf 
magnificence and diljicult exeoutiod. But the Egypttauis 
on the contrary, . although quite as stupendous in their, 
excavations as the Hindoos, evince a more determined 
character .this way« in such edificOs as the Temple of Thebes 
and the Pyramids of Memphis^ the materials fi>r which ark 
raised on the surface of the gi'o^"^^ after being donveyod> 
as immetise distance from tbf quarry; and are then elevai^ 
to a great height, and cut and interwoven with others in kh* 
niost ingenious and solid manner. The forms and ouilliles 
of Egyptian architeoturo are likewise different in detail: 
they are beautifully varied and contrasted : and altiiou**h» 
their figures are to a greats extent stiff, yet this stiifnesa. 
seems due less to the rude skill of the ortistj than to those' 
laws whioh prevented ihem from varying the original forma 
and attitudes of these figures, in a country where, as the* 
written language was iymbelieal. It was deemed important 
thus to legislate, that, in process of time, the ^mi^anlnf 
might not be lost in consequence of variations in the ibhui^ 
of the symbob. . 'VMany of those," says Hope, -*that lire 
very obarae in their limbs and extremities are exquisitely 
wrought, in the fbatureS) and now and then wo find » 
figure of an animal^ or eveii a human being, finished with 
truth and beauty j whieh we should in vain seek in ihdiai 
and which proves in the Egyptians a great though 
repressed superiority Af skilL" . . 

It need not excite the reader*8 surprise^ that the early 
history of the arehitecture of all nations is connected more 
with temples, tombs, and religious edifices, than vtiili 
domestic habitations In countries where nature yields 
her Stilts iihuiidantly, and almost without culture ; whefe 
the climate is warm, and shHter and protection scsreely 
needed, except during certain s^tisons of the year, ii id not 
wonderful that thfi rtativcs Of JlnJ country, like Egypt, 
should have bestowed most of their dare upon edifices of 
exalted and permanent necessity ; impressed, as they wer^ 
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with the feelint; thfit they were providing for themselves 
'* everiantini; habitations;'* while for the oonstniction of 
their **Iiin8»'* or every day ahodes, during life, they were 
content with the fragile materials yielded to hand by the 
country around, such as the slime and the rushes of their 
rivers ; houses which must easily have been swept away on 
the decline of civilization. In speaking of Thebes, Denon 
tays : " Still temptes— nothmg but temples^not a vestige 
of the hundred gates so celebrated in historpr; no walls, 
quays, bridges^ baths, or theatres; not a sin(;le edifice 
of public utility or convenience. In spite of all my research, 
I found only the walls of temples covered with obscure 
emblems, -and hieroglyphics which displayed the ascen- 
dancy ^ of the' priestho^, who still seemed to preside 
over the mighty ruins, and whose empire constantly 
haunted my imagination." Champollion, however, whose 
Taluable researches in Egyptian antiquities, and whose 
■uooess in the study of hieroglyphic literature cannot be 
raiBciently prized, speaks of the remains of quays; and 
many ruins, previously referred to as temples, he calls 
palecet. 

We have on so many occasions* entered into details 
rotpecting the pyramids, the colossal statues, the obelisks, 
the mummy-pits, the sobtemnean temples, and the colossal 
igaree of Egypt, together with the vast excavations of 
India, and its enormous idol imagee, that we need only 
refer the reader, who is interested in ' this vast and 
instruetivo subject, to the previous volumes of the Saturdav 
MmgaghUf as indieated in the note, and then proceed with 
our history as it perutns to other oiviltied nations, as they 
have succoasivdy or cotemporaneously appeared on the 
•urface of the globe. 

After India and Egypt, the most ancient ruins generally 
Mfsrred to are thoee of Persia. The ruins of Persepolis 
are pointed out as the remains of a once magnificent 
structure. lit front is 600 paces in length, and the side 
390 paces. The arehileeture is said to be peculiar, but 
remarkable for oorreet proportions and beautirul execution. 
The staircases oondnoting into the interior are strikingly 
extensive and magnificent : tho portals and capitals of the 
eolumns are adorned with nnmerous figures, representing 
combats and proeeseions : but many of these are rudely 
executed. The material of which these ruins consists, is a 
kind of deep gray marble, very hard and susceptible of a 
fine polish, which renders it almost black. The stones do 
not appear to have been originally united by means of 
eemen^ but of oramping irena, leTeial traces of which stUl 
yomaia. 

It is sttpposed by tone writere and travellers, that the 
Persian style is but ono of the nnmerous branches of the 
Egyptian: others think it original; and that the resem* 
hlance is rather accidental than imitative; and, that, 
patural causes producing similar oflbets. the Persians were 
eenslrained to huild as the Egyptians and Hindoos did. 
b is extremdy probable that, long bofbro the rise of the 
Petsiao power, several kingdome existed in that country, 
since called *' Persia,'* of which nothing now nmains to 
Inform ua firom whenae the Persian style of arclnteeture 
was derived. 

We ase tnAmned hy Lonan that the Phcenfcians built 
after the manner of the Egyptians; but no remains 
ef their ancient arehitecturo are left to confirm his 
information. This primitive nation was civilized at a very 
early period : its cities, whidi wero numerous, were oelebra- 
led for riches, manufaetnres, and commerce. Tyre and 
Sidon, Joppa. Damascus, and Baalbec, are the well known 
aames of the cities of this great nation which some writers 
identify with the land of Gknaaa, so often menttoned in the 
Bible. 

It is probable that the Pheenieian architects ettpl<^ed 
aueh timber, instead ef stone, in their stmcturesi Mount 
Lebanon and other places affording them an abundant 
supply of that materiaL A laige portion of 8olomon*s 
temple was probably of wood, in the eonstractien of which 
the Phmnieians .must have been engaged* Vitmvius tells 
US that sometimes each division of m watt was built 

« The refefcnees to tlie Saturday H«(f«jiii#« spehea of m the text, 
aieatibllows: 
The PyramidR, Vol. T., p. 137. 

Caverns. Temples, and Tombs of Egypt andladia, TeL XL, p. 34». 
Temple of JUephanta, Vol. II., p. 168. 
Hindoo Molt, Vol. HI., p. 188. 
Xcyptxao AnUcuitiet, Vol. IV., p. 153, W. 
Egyptian and Hindoo Columns, Vol. VI., p. 9B, 
TieSes, VoU Vlll., p. 42, 82- 
CatacoaU of iiexaadbna* Vol. XIV., p. ML 



alternately with cedar-^ood and stones; so thit first a 
course of wood, and then a course of stones, extended from 
one division to the other. This was probably the casic with 
the temple at Jerusalem and the palace of Sclomon ; the 
latter of which is called, in consequence of the great 
auantity of wood used in its construction, "the house of 
the forest of Lebanon.** 

Among the shepherdrtrihea of Israel, there seems to have 
been no impelling necessitv for architectural structures. 
Saul, the first king of Israel, about 1250 years b. c. does 
not appear to have had a permanent habiutiou : and at 
Gilgal, where the most sacred rite« of the Jewish faith were 
solemnized, a temple or monument of unhewn stones was 
erected by Joshua, on taking possession of the promised 
land, and making a covenant between God and the people. 
We find no mention made of any other Jewish architectural 
work until the time of the building of tlie temple at Jerusa- 
lem, 1001 B. c. on the spot made sacred br Abraham's 
intended sacrifice. VThen the tribes were' divided into 
two kingdoms, the national temple of the ten tribes of 
Israel was erected on mount €rerizim. Towards the end 
of the reign of David we read that he built himself a house ; 
but even the ark of the covenant was never in a fixed place, 
until the reign of Solomon : and we read likewise of King 
David expressing his shame, that he himself had a hou;ie 
of cedar, whilst the ark of the Lord still dwelt In a lent. 
This king accordingly prepared for the erection of a 
temple, but it was left for Solomon to complete his father's 
design. The summit of mount Moriah formed a plane of 
86,S10 square feet. Upon this plane the temple was built, 
divided in the same manner as the tabernacle into two 
chief parts, the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, and 
having on the principal firont a splendid portico, a hundred 
and twentv cuhits high, probably resembling the entrance 
to several Egyptian temples. There appear to have lieen 
other points of resemblance between the temple of Solomon, 
and tne temples of Egypt, such as the flat roofs, the 
ornaments of lily or lotus work, and the pillars before the 
porch, corresponding with the obelisks which were placed 
before the Egyptian temples. The temples of the ancients 
were generally without windows : but that of Jerusalem 
appears to have had them, and of the same form as those 
observed in the ruins of the great temple of Thebes. 

There was a wall or tndosure round the temple, and 
between this wall and the building was a porch divided 
into three stories. There were two courts surround mg 
•*the Temple" properly so called, or, in the words, the 
'VHolyof Holies:** the inner court, or that in which the 
temple stood, called the "priest's courC* or ^*tbe Holy 
Place ;**•— the outer one being for the general ai>&emhly 
of the people: this latter court was callef** the court of the 
Jews.** llie priest's court was surrounded by apartments 
or houses, some of which were for the lodging of the prieiits, 
and others for the preservation of instruments used in 
sacrifice, &e. In the second temple,— -that which was 
standing while Christ was upon earth,~the court of the 
Jews was surrounded by another court, called "the court 
of the Gentiles,'* which was the part of the temple where 
heathens were permitted to worship the One True Qpd, and 
from whence Christ ejected the buyers and sellers :-« 
Matt. xxi. 12. &c. 

The exterior walls of the temple were of stone, orna* 
mented with the "figures of cherubim and palm trees and 
open flowers.'* The roof was covered with plates of gold, 
and the interior was decorated in ^e richest manner. It 
was the custom at that period with all civilized people, to 
ornament their temples with gold and precious stones ; and 
the Hebrews seem to have exceeded all other nations in 
this respect. It is worthy of remark, that the two pillars, 
Jaohin and Boas, erected by Solomon, correspond very 
neariv in their dimensions with those of the Doric order 
first invented by the Greeks, and which originally came 
from their colonies settled in Asia Minor. The height of 
8olomon*s pilhurs without the chapiter was eighteen cubits* ; 
that of the chapiter itself was five cubits ; the ctrctxm- 
fsrenoe was twelve cubits ; from whence we may reckon the 
diameter to have heen four cubits. Had tfaev been a single 
cubit highei; they would have heen precisely of the same 
height with oohimns of the original Doric order. 

Chinese ardiiteeture is referred for itt origin to the tetiU 
so moeh in use among a pastoral peopls. Its prevaiKnjg style 
** must be familiar,** as Mr. Blmes hu ohserved, ^ to e\*erx 
one who has drank from a China tea<np, or who hai «^eA 
many of the signs of grocers* shops.** Mr. Hope thus in* 
♦ The Jewish cnlnt was about 1ft; 9 in. m length. ' 
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^hioasly compares a Chinese structure with its original 
type, — the tent* ** In the wooden pillars, destitute of marked 
baiies and capitals, which support the ceilings in such num* 
bers, we see the poles ; in the roofs whieh from these pillars 
project so far, convex alike in their spine, their sides, and 
ribs, the awning; of hides or pliant stuffs spread over ropes 
and bamboos ; in the curling spikes that fringe their eaves, 
the hooks and fastenings ; in the lowness, spread, and cluster- 
ing of the different parts, the whole form and appearance 
and character belonging ro the residences of the herdsmen 
their ancestors. Chinese houses seem to cling to posts, 
which when planted in the ground, have struck root and 
become fixed. The palaces only look like a number of 
collected awnings, and the very pagodas or towers in their 
loftiness are nothing more than a number of tents piled 
on the top, instead of standing by the side of erfch other. 
The aggregated dwellings, from the smallest village to 
imperial Pekin itselfrin tneir distribution, resemble nothing 
but a camp; and when Lord Macartney, afler crossing 
the whole of the Chinese empire, from south to north, 
^-from Canton to the great wall, its furthest length- 
was, on the borders of Tartary, received by the Emperor in 
a real tent, he scarcely perceived any difference to exist 
between it and the millions of stationary buildings he had 
Tiewed. 

" Even that other swarm from the Tartar hive, * continues 
the same accomplished writer, ** which in a wholly opposite 
and westward direction, by degrees penetrated to, and under 
the name of Turks, overwhelmed the Greek empire, distant 
as are its dominions, separated by the whole width of Asia 
from those of the Chinese monarch, enables us to retrace, 
in its stationary dwellings, the form of the portable tent of 
its nomadto ancestors. I speak not of the mosquesy the 
caravanserais, the baths, and other public buildings, which 
they possessed not in their primitive roving state, and 
which, when they became fixed, were designed for them 
by the Greeks, their new subjects, alter their own fashion, 
and surmounted by the Byzantine dome or cupola. I allude 
to the private habitation. This latter, from the tent-roof of 
the meanest cottage, to the porch of the grandest kioschk or 
palace, in its low spreading expanse, its widely extending 
eaves, broken at various angles, and supported by numerous 
pillars, and almost reaching to the ground, still strikiogly 
recalls the same model, and differs Tittle in shape and dis- 
tribution from the real imperial tent, which, on the breaking 
ut of every new war, is solemnly erected in the plains of 
Dauud Pacha.** 

3. 6RXCIAN ARCHITECTTTRE. 

Ws come now to notice a style of architecture which, in 

elegance, simplicity, and grandeur, stands unrivalled^ and 

has so continued during more than two thousand years; the 

existing remains of which continue lo form the admiration 

and tlie study of every architect who desires to form his 

'. taste from the contemplation of a perfect model. We of 

course allude to the GRBCiAif style, whieh is generally said 

, to owe its origin to the Egyptian. Considerable doubt, 

. hqinrfver,. exists on this point; for, besides the elements of 

buildings whieh are oomown to all, certain faint reeem- 

. blfinoes in ornamental details are not in themselves sufileient 

. to ^uablish a dependence of one style upon another. But 

, ^hc^i^^er this may be, it is cerUin that if the Giecian style 

: w^r* iUggiBsted by the Egyptian, thd model was vastly im' 

-.i>ipv'Bdup<Hl;,samuchac^thnl aoaniiely any tetutet o£tfae 

onginal remain iiv the eopj to iadicats ita oi^gin* 



OR20IAK BUT. 

History or tradition informs us that Cadmus first induced 
theprecian^ U90 nc:, to build in companies ^and tosurfiaiind 
their houses with defensive walls ; and thus originated the 
cities of this people. Near Argos there s(ill exist thei-uios 
of the walls of tirynthus, supposed to have b^n a military 
post or citadel. Strabo supposes these walls to n»ve been 
elected at a. time prior tothat.of the Trejanvwar by seme 
emigrants from Lycra in Asia Minor, Many otlier similar 
works were assigned to the Cyclopes^ a tribe. ^uppot^ieMl io 
have come into Greece from Thrace. These walls are 
composed of rudely^haped stones ef large siae; end i^asis- 
ing through the wall is a pallery formed of atones, laid in 
borisontal courses, project^g over each other* so that the 
sides approach togethat at tbetep ; thus giving e; triangular 
form to a vertical section of the glittery. 

At this early period, when Greece contained only the 
the scattered elements of a nation : when the people wore 
lawless and exposed to foreign attacks ; it was neoessary^ to 
construct strong places for the seeurity, either o£ weftUlvor of . 
persons; or perhaps of both; One of these buihlinps.was 
eariy erected, it issaid, by Minyas. Kingbf Beeotia, ai Orthe- 
menos, and is described by Pausaniae as a Wondocful pro- 
duction. At Myeen»* there still exists in tolerable pre- 
servation a subterranean work, called the *vTkessury of 
Aureus." It consists of two chambers of unequal eise. .The 
outer and larger one is of eheular forBS» and is enteyad by a 
huge doorway At the endlef a large arenne of colossai .walls 
built in nearly parallel courses of rectangular stones roughly 
bewnk and laid wttboi^ mortar? AS'Sten from wathoutv^ the 
eff^t is that of an excavation'; but internally, it is said 'to 
present the appearance of a huge iimc^kila; The iwalls are 
formed of circular courses of stone placed horiaiontally^.eStfh 
oourse pN^oting . inSPards until ^hey meet over the . centre. 
These interior projeotio|M hlive bean cut into a'amooth/sur- 
face, which was a«ipposed to have been ronee oovesed \n|h 
plates of metal ^bronae atUching oiaile iimg^. ibund- still 
remaining. • \, .; . . .. »: .i 

In spelling of Gmeiaa arehUeelure^ it is Tdr^slifionltrio 
proceed in chronological onler, because it is ^snocttaio at 
what time some of the earl£eat^G«sek writers ^urished, 
and the inspection of existing rtiins does not alwav^ aaffieo 
to inform us of the date oi their erieotton. v Tkere'ap|»ear to 
have been few temples before the tim^.bf Homer, who 
flourished about 900 years b.o. This great pbet speaker 
the temple of Minerva at. Athem^iof Apello^ at DeTpft i, and 
of Neptune at.£gsBu He speaks of manf^ sacnfiisee l^ng 
performed on altars iiLtha open air; onditis {NtobaUe^ fh)ln 
the language adoptbdhyliimv that tkmfani^,^ ^htfpels^ of 
Minerva and Apollo were rootless. He describes the palace 
of King Priaau aa^being oansthiothd of itiotie^ahd^iroinsititing 
of a court surrounded by apartnienta; : Oolmiine are^l^o 
roentiioned by Homer, as fomiag partof ttife 'palace of 
Ulysses; but no aUusion-is madeto4heirbeamy,'and th^y 
were Mobablv nothing more jOianwosdiin pests. ItoM w^f e 
probably laM upon dwallinga in ifiotoev^s -^ttfiie^ formed fiy 
tin> ar -mom inelined planes meadng^^ int a- ridge or pWt 
above; because, in the Jliad, the position of two mcu in 
^wrestliag^ iaveeiapaKSd^tc^ two beams' in the tdbf of a hpu«^. 
In some cases the roofs were fl^t^ and Wjs- read of one.vof the 
; companiouf of Ul^scs falhng froQi spch ail one. 

But flat roofs tb'houaes werecooUnenat^imes lon^tmte* 
riortothe heroes of Homer.^^ The people of Israel \fere 
commanded by th^fr^Ijaw^ver (Dent, xxii; 8.) to surround 

♦ Both Argos' and Mjcen* were in that part of Greece- how 
called the Morsa., / -q V; 7 V .? •'.':..u>.t .^.^ .-it 
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the roofs of their houses by rails, or parapets, to prevent 
persons falling off. It is likely, therefor^, that the houses 
both in Syria and B^ypt were' constructed with flat roofs in 
the time of Moses, ass well as at the present day ; since in 
those places the dispoaitioti to change has evef been 
wanting. 

We know biit little of the state of architfedtufe in Greece, 
from the time of ihe Trojah wftr and of the inoidetital idVdtiU 
referred tbbv Homer, Until the time of the lohic migfi3itioh, 
whlth includes an Interval of AbdUt l4o years; "We ar§ in- 
formed by Vithirlus af a templei dddical^d to Jun0. being 
built at Argos, dufitiff the reltfiiof D()Rd8i Ion of Hdeiius, 
which was probably abont 1^00 V^ttfs b^lbft ihe Ohfistian 
erik ; that this temple Was bdlft adbOfHlihg lb ciiHaitl hiles 
laid dbwh by DofUs hittisfelf } fttid th&t thus 6Fittin&ted the 
DoRtti order* which ^m aft^r^vArds extertsiveiy adopted 
threa^hout Qreeee. *rhe proportions bf the ordei^ Vren§ hot, 
however, thd sttbjM ef any fixed fUl^i and «il Hie time 
we speak of» the Oi^iab buildings must have been very 

rude. '..',. 

Tile drts of civilization received a suadon check on (he 
];eturn of the Heraclidse to Peloponnesus. This pe^le 
drove most of the inhabitants from a large portion of the 
country, and maintained a sanguinary warfare with those 
who remained ; thus for a long time eneotually preventing 
the growth of the arts of peace. 

During this perturbed state ot affairs, a body of adven- 
turer:), commanded by Ion, son of Xanthus, colonized thai 
part of Asia which was previously inhabited by the Cariana 
and Leleges. It was then, according to Vitruvius, that the 
temple of Apotlo Panionios was erected by the colonists, in 
a manner resembling the Doric temples of Greece. These 
Coloniitts nut being in possessioh of ftnV architectural rules 
to guide them, and being ignorant of the proportions which 
the columns should have in order to support the roof^ in- 
vented a rule, which was to guide* hot onlf themselves, but 
all subsequent workmen, in order te maintain a sort of har- 
mony among their structures : they conceived the idea of 
making their columns correspond with the dimensions of 
the human figure ) the average beight of which is about six 
times the breadth. They therefore made the diameter of 
the column at the lower part eqUal to one-sixth of its whole 
length ; and the system or order resulting from these pro 
portions, they are said to have named the Doric, beoauso 
the Dorians \^ere the people who had first adopted it \ the 
name of which people was perhaps a term including, all the 
Greeks who lived at that time north of the Gulf of Cormth. 
The order was perhaps also called ttie Dorie,.io distinguish 
it from another order, which, aecording to Vitruvius, Wfia 
invented or adopted by Ion himself, and henee called the 
Ionic order. . , ^ . 

It is stated by Vitruvius» that the proportjens of the lonie 
order were derived from the feinale formi wbieh is more 
slender than that ot the male. Ilie height of the oolumne 
was increased to eieht diameters; tbuf rendering their ap- 
pearance more light and slender, and representing father 
the delicacy of the female form than the robustness of the 
male. The ornamental parts of the Ionic column were* 
Vitruvius says, su^^gested bv different parts of a womad a 
dress. The mouldings of the base were intended to fepre* 
ient the shoe : the volutes of the capitol, the tresses of hair 
curling on either side of the head ; and the flutinga of thd 
shaft the folds of the hanging garment. 

According to the same authority, a third Otder Was aftei^« 
wards invented by a sculutor named CallitfiachuSi who prb^ 
bably tlourished about the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
about 400 years b. e. This order afterwards receirved the 
Dame of the OoRiNtHi an ; and in order to elv^ more grace 
and delicacy to the columns* the standard adopted was that 
of a youthful female forn^ instead df that of a matron, fls 
in the case ot the lonio. . It does not seeib td have been 
determined what part of the whole length was e^ual to tbd 
diameter ) the practice of diffi»rent archtUkste beliig pcpbebly 
various. The origin of the Qerittthian eapitid mk b^en 
•tated in a very pretty story*. Vitfttvius Miye, that a young 
woman of Corinth was betrothed^ but before her zfaarrtage 
she fell ill and died : after her burial^ her Rttrae collected io 
a basket the toys which delighted her whe<i alive, placed 
the basket on her gravoi aild eovefed it with a tile. Now 
it so happened that the basket was placed imtoediat^ly dter 
an acanthus root, whioh a/terwards gfew up round the bat- 

♦ By reftfrtof? fo SatnrSnif Magakim, Vdl. V., pi 1^, the reader 
will 6ad a pictorial represeatatioo of tbe frigtq of the CdriHthfia 
Capital, together With views of capitals, &e.| belenpHf te ihe Afw 
ordsis. 



kety and curled up f^om under the angles of the tile. This 
was observed by Callimaehus, and it suggested to him the 
idea of a new capital for a column : he therefore perpetuated 
it in maible; 

The pheM fcrra and firharndhtal details of a Grecian 
temple haVe betfh rtWJ»Wd by Vitruvius to the wooden hut, 
which an ihfkpt iJdmriiuriity Ih a country aboun<Hug in 
forests WbUlH btl likely tb cbnstriidh The comparison of a 
simple; hut With Ih^ early eHlfle^S bt storie^ will show ihe 
gehferal dbr-r^spHtldetlcfe whlt»h exisU between th^ir mbnibers, 
and wilt ^et ihe reputed origin of Grecian architecture in a 
cleurtt* li|;lit< 

Thd ^Hi st^t) towards the tonsli'Uction of a hut would 
doubtibss b^i the plabiiig bf a nuttiber of posts vertically 
in the groutld, which should eiiclosi a space in the foi'm of 
a square or parallelogram : let these be compared with 
the columns of. a stoue edifice. On the tops of these posts 
would be laid a horizontal beftin along each of the four 
sides, corresponding 'td Which W6 s^e the epistylium, or 
architrave. Over, these would be placed othe^ bmrisotital 
beains, parallel to one of the sides of the building,, ia order 
to siipport the roof. These being placed at equal distance* 
iVom each other, and their eJttremities appearing over the: 
face of the architrave were also afterwards represented in 
stone. by rectangular divisions called trigl^phs, SinaUer. 
beams might yet have been required for the support of th» 
planks, or whatever formed the bed ef the roof; and these 
also are copied, add their projecting ends called m^lUon$^ 
whil^ the extremities of another upper eeurse are called 
dentils. Now as a flat covering would not be the best 
form t)f roof, in a country sulMect to heavy rain or snoW, an 
inclining roof supported by oeamei pkciSd obliquely along 
the vertical posts, would soon be adopted in place of the flat 
onoi The temples of Greece and Rome» which were geAe^ 
rally rectangular and surrounded by Columns, were else 
frequently covered bv roofs inclining on bbth side^i from ft 
ridge over the middle of the buildihgj and parallel to its 
length. The modillions and dentils with, the beams on 
which they appear to rest» ftnd |he pdrt df the rbof abovtf 
themf form the cornice. The whole system of horizontal 
beams, comprehendiog arehitrave* jtHglyphs, and the spaces 
between them called tnetopeit (which together have the 
name ^Jfrieatt^) $nd eorniee, is called by the general naotri 
of entablature. The inclining roof was formed of rafters or 
cantherii disposed in twd.planes) declining each way from 
the co/«men, or ridgei of the rdtif i tb^ upper ends of th4 
rafters were attached to this riditCi and llie lower ende 
rested u^Oi the en|ablatlire. Over these rafters were 
piaeedi in horizontal positionsj . small timbers, called at 
present pmrlinest (formerly templa^i parallel td the ridge of 
the. roef ; and over these again was another tier of raftera 
projeotinif beyond the architrave or frieze of the sidez of 
the buildmg^ and supporting the tiled, or other covering of 
the roof. The roof of a building thus formed ef two 
ineiined planes, was called by the anoien tsyiistt jftam. The 
triangular extrelliitf is called the pediment, and the spaei^ 
within the cornice of thie pediment is nhmed the tj^mpmnm^ 

Having thus described the iteneral points in which d 
simple hut and a Grecian temple resembled each other, Wtf 
now descend tb some of the minuter ornaments of the 
temple, in order to asceftain how far we may suppose these 
also td have taken their rise from the same source, tt 
then trunks of trees ikre found to have giren the idea of 
the Columns which supported the. edifice/ from whence wai 
derived the plinth or chief part of the haze of the column ? 
In the wooden hut, the main supports, if resting etclusively 
on the ground, would be hable to sink beneath the surface;, 
and to fall into a stale of decay owing to the effects of a 
hemid soil. There would be perhaps an eflforl made tA 
prevent these evils, by placing a tile or fiat intone under* 
neath the post, to prevent it from sinking ; and the bottom 
of this post being liable to split by the weight above it» 
there might also pave been a band f urrouoding it i from 
which the idea of the ornaments above the plinth were 
derived ; so that, aliogethetiL the base of the c;el«imtls in the 
woodeh hut might have afforded a mode) for imitation ia 
the base of those ot a more substantial edifice. We hai'e 
already stated the conjectures which have been formed aa 
to the origin of the capitals ) bat» as in some instances wel 
find columns without bases, aud in ethers we find tfaeoi 
without capitals t and as# where they are adorned with botl^ 
there is n^uch diversity in the several parts* it is needlezz to 
dwell further ob the probable origin of either thetiaseor 
capital, or to aitaeb m»6h tmpertaaee to za dcntbtfui m 
zubject. 
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f xtend the corycpture, pf th^ wrling leavei^ of pUnia, (» ftf 
i\ie thorns of {^nimals staiii in ^ucri^c^ Th^ c^piUU Qf 
bt^er column^ are adorq^d vith d^vbl^ r^ws 9^ l«»v«^ ; ftod 
\hHt as we huve sajd^ afQ^ from the catiu^l §b^rvatioQ of 
ftVich fpliago growing found a. MUjiliaped vessel a^ Coripth. 
The jphaft of a ooTumi>, vrhei^ i^rv^d intQ Uingitudinal 
jfurrowi, i^ ascribed to ^ wish to imitate^ th^ Mda ol a 
vomairs dresia^ o^ thi» ^^ting if( suppos^ed t9 have been 
invented a^ a auppurt or re)(tiK\g-piHcft fer «pear«» as 
ivarriorsi wei-9 entering th^ tenfipl^* lia^tl^* the itigi^jpA^.^ 

Snd other membjer^ of the a^tabUt^^ loay hftV'« been 
erived from n^tv^ral oiireum8^«^.l^8> »a&h 9A the tiewing 
of raip ac^« the entahliitpr^, ^MeU fumkhed the idea of 
phanneling the ends of the h^ama; and the liu&penaian 
pf drqp« of watery W^^ might tov« hsea imitated in 
the ffuiUiB^ or drops. 

It is impo;»sible, howe^ari Iq aco^ucit to all the mauldiage 
Trhich occvir iii the oolupftna and entahlatuse of a buildings 
recognised by tae t^rm^ <o<'if& (sH^^tkL $ehinus, eai»etiL» 
gymatiq, and the bkdr^ hi^ qiuvldiag. Ail these nuMild- 
iiig5 are capa\)ie uf beii\g mueh embelUshed, and accord? 
injhfly, we find theia displaying tha seulplQp'a skill ii% 
beautiful imitations of iba leavea of vapiaus piants* or of the 
figures of aniraal%. 

Since the di»cov«ry of tha maaaive templae of Sgypi it 
lias been suppc^ed (hat the primitive types of those build- 
ings must havei been the viklely ea^aavaied dwelhnga of the 
early inhabitant, io tha VMcka af thai eeuntr^ti halt en 
examining th^ir praMAt hm«» huiHof mud and ree«U in the 
form of frusta ikf Pyramids* whH^ are pobably ef the tame 
character ^% thosje af ihe.ir awKKlfliM. ve are strueh by so 
great a similarity ia their aaustfueli^u te these of the 
temples, as makes u« think it meve than pnehaUe tk^% the 
latter also to^k their arigtn fsem thd simple hut. 

It is, bqwevev, by au means neee&sary to look Ihrther ^ 
a type, whence oritsiuated all the detaiU of the splendid 
temples of anoieut Grceoa. We are disposed lo admvt the 
wooden hut aa tha rude idea af a temple, beeause natural 
cireumatan<M»a. are pawerlu\ in directing and eonstmining 
the procee-Iiagtt ef mankind '1 but alill, we ought to render 
due respect to the inventive genius of auiBb An inlhnt 
community ia» ia great fneasufe, ooBslniQed to make 
choice of (he matetiala whieh nature baa prepare m the 
locality of their settlement; and doubtless the forms of 
bouseni which thay are Ihua oomnalled tfi adopt, must, to a 
certam extent, influenee the style of aiebftecture, shoaldr 
that community ai'terwarda become sa &r eiviliae^ as to 
build extensively. But one of the direct effects of civiliza- 
tion is to foster intellect, and to afford scope fur the display 
of genius, whose prominent characteristic is invention. 
Now whether we take the cave, the tent, or the* wopdee 
hut, as the origin of any one particular stvle^ we ei^ht 
rather to allow that the inventive genius, m q^an thn^Mgki 
successive ages, has exalted tha numbte modal into a 
master-piece of art, than that, recourse should hava been 
had either to the natural eir»um^taneea af the vicinity-, or to 
the older structures of soma distaa* a^RtrjEi foa the 
suggestion of prominei^ fbaturea or oniamental d^tftils-. 
In the spirit of these remarks a modern wri^^^e^ **|| 
must not be understood that ^hU bypotheaia (taja VitrHviaa} 
alone is capable of guiding ait artist in his'cei^truotions^ 
or uf restraining the excessea af a caprieioua ^uay \ aincie 
the nature of the building to be raised^ ac^i mj^ peceefMtioi^ 
of beauty may be, together, sufficient, to obtain tljtafia enda% 
In Ibrming a portico^ Tor example^ we have to suppioct. % t^ 
by means which may leave one ov mora of tha siii^«pe«^ 
to the air. The roof must, th^erelbre, be borne on «>ttta>tUbv 
and between the breadth and hai^t «l thesQ^ oeJFia.iv^ 
proportions must subsist, whiah experieiMMa wouibi laoJa 
determine for the boat.. The eala^ture might be» erigi* 
naily, one plain masa of a^ooa^ but it would be sub- 
sequently found moce pleaaing to c^vide its ^teriec ssxr^^e 
horizontally, into two oip more part^ by p)^ojap.ting mouldings^ 
and to ornament the facim in various ways, which woutd 
produce an agreeable play of light and shadow ^ apd 
iastty, the capitals of the columns may have been, 
originally, simple blocks broader than the shafts, in order 
to mcrease the points of support under the entablature ; 
and these would soon, by the taste of artists, be brought to 
the graceful forms they have since exhibited^^ 

a £a«yc. Metrtfpoi.; article. Architecture. 



It catitiQt he wondered at, that so imaginative a people 
aa the Greeks should be in postiession of many traditions 
lespecting their architecture. We do not of course pre- 
sume to decide whether they derived it from £gypt, and 
improved upon the cumbrous model which that country 
aSurded; or whethev, as baa been asaerted, *ube hut of 
Pela«gua, |he last entirely wooden aottage in Arcadia, 
remained the unvarying model of every subsequent fabric 
in stone and marble, however stupendous, which arose 
throughout Qreeoe.*^ 

Such, then^ according to Vitruvius^ (s the origin of the 
aiders of arohiteetura among the Qceeks. This origin may 
ar may not be true : and we do not lay any particular htre«s 
upon it, because Vitnivius is not altogetheip a safe authority. 
Without, therefore, attempting to unravel the compli«*ated 
and contradictory appearances whieh theory and eenjeeture 
have thrown upon the origin of tha ordoM, we may proceed 
to lay before the reader a atatamaat of their principal cha- 
racteristics, while at tha same time we will not altogether 
disregard the iheoviea whieh have baea advanaed, to aceount 
|;^ their iniroduation. 

It will be underatoed, thai an oiH^fffs hi arehiCeoture, is 
tbat ^porttonal disposition of building-materials whieh ta 
peeuliar to itself^, and distinguished by two principal fila- 
tures; namely, the sKVABLA'rvnK and the columm. The 
fbrmer eonsis'ta of the eervMia, the frieze, and the arehi- 
teni#; the latter of the eapitai^ the skaft^ and the ^ase. 

The arehitrave. or, as the Greeks eaH it, the epis^U, h 
that paiit whieh Immediately rests eii the c^htmnSy and it 
supposed la represent the main ^am of the primitive 
wooden temples.' 

The /^^ h the eenlra) division, which rests on the 
avc^kmve, and is usually ornamented. The Romans called 
il phrvgiom, which means ]^rffgai% qr embroidery-work £ 
and the CHraeks mcgpAoi^t because tbej^ often adorned it 
with '(fi»mal9- 

The 0gipme&^ ffntt^ the L|thi ewfot^y h the vpper puri, 
wbUh euppurts the reef: it projects considerably beyond 
the reet^ ^ the purpose of pro'tecting the luwcr pa* ts. The 
eemkie is subdivided into many parts, which are ornamented 
according to the style. 

The capita is tne upper part, qr crown, of the column. 
On this the architrave re^ts : it is a^namented in a planner 
peeultar te th^ ord^ toi wbjeh it bel<^ngs^ 

The t^o^ ra that pact ^^ ^^® column h>eluded between 
the capital aa^ ^^^ hasie. ^f shaft was often ornamented 
with vertrea! channels or (lutes, the origin and ui^e of which, 
as we said before^ have been %-ariously stated { some, 
heweven r^ftising tp consider thip ffutings as forming spear- 
heldefs, oafi it an imitatiQU of the striqfedor ipdented bar^ 
in the wooden pillars of the primitive temple; otherti, again, 
state that the idea was borrowed from the Egyptians* 
whose oulumns were suggested by bundles of reeds, napyrus 
ateass^ date-palms, &c. 

7ha biue^ ia the lower termination of the column, resting 
a« the llo#ri|||K %¥ pa a pad«|lal. It is formed uf projecting 
mouldiagsw ana a phn|h» ta aumhe» and form accord int; to 
t^ o«daa« 7^ ^^ irfMlA^ ia ^am the Greek, and implies 
a square tif0, 

Thft proportfona ef aT> the parte of an architectural struc- 
Uits ara rf^sut^^teil by the. h>.w^ diameter of the shall of the 
aalnaiuik wWk^ ia divided inta stxty parts, or lines. This 
|a tha modiitK of arahitectural 9i^aK 

The>,^ifacA»» or front of a buildings is its most finished 
l^r^ aa4 ia HaM^ly arnam«alQ4 wit& a projecting portico, 
mrmoujaled hy a ffid^mmtjk, 

The ve^imvs^. ta that parti af a portiea which rises above 
ita entablature^ to. QiiK9>f tha end oP the roof, the triangular 
Ibrm of whifld^ 11 asaui^aa. A padima^tt is composed o( two 
par<s;^ via^^ %%»i^^a(iffim9m%i^fx'^^^fl^e! the former is 
the h^tev^ a.raa ar |am^ ai^d ia ua«aUy devoted to orna- 
m^M ar ia%9npit«^a^ tha latleir ta tha highest part, and ia 
pkkoed lae^ on tt^ huitdiltg, andi cTa4«<i« th^ whole. 

.The distance ftom column to eeluma, etr the clear space 
Mtpaan cohtmaa^ ia eatled[ act i»k^'<i9htmmalioru 

Any qj3be papti«Hlai^ ^f^Hf nta^f ha easily recognised, by 
aMaa^Af^ ta.a few sfmple points of difference, which we 
now proceed to numerate. In the Doric order there is no 
base or moulding at the bottom of the column : the plain 
capital consists merely of an echinus, or convex moulding, 
and the abacus, or square stone. There is also a triglyphed^ 
or three-channeled frieze. The Ionic or Corinthian is 
rec e gniaed by the voluted or the foliaged capital, the chief 
diatiiiaiiaii b e t waaa iheaa tw^ardeva bemg confined to the 
capital; since there is no precise difference between tha 
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eolumns or entablatares of either order, exoept the modil- | 
lions, which are cerUin Mgularly recurring ornaments, i 
peculiar to the Corinthian. 'Again, with' respect to the 
Bhftit: the (lutes in the Doric order are broad and shallow, 
forming sharp ridges on the circumference of tlie shaft; 
but. in the other two orders, the flutes are narrower and 
deeper, and are separated from each other by spaces left 
between the flutings on the surface of the shaft. With 
respect to the architrave, the Doric consists of a plain face, 
surmounted by the ^omta, or band, to which is attached, 
beneath each triglyph, another fillet, holding the gutUjBs or 
drops; but, in the other two orders, the architraves are 
generally divided into tliree faces, projecting somewhat the 
one above the other, with curved mouldings, plain or orna- 
mented. 

No one can rise from an attentive study of a Grecian 
Doric temple, without being struck with the masterly degree 
of skill with which its various paru are combined, so as to 
produce a grand and effective whole. 

In proceed ing to lay before the reader a somewhat detailed 
account of a Doric temple, we need scarcely offer an apology 
for using a variety of architectural terms, which may at 
first sight appear new and ditticult. The great advanUge 
of technical terms, at all times, is. to convey concisely and 
emphatically to the mind, certain meanings or definitions 
which have been conventionally decided upon, and which, 
if aitempted to he conveyed in what is called ** popular 
language/' would not only involve a, description in much 
circumlocution, but would embarrass the careful reader, 
rather than assist him. At the same time, we must confess 
that a clear idea of the details and entire harmonv of a 
fine building, cannot be obtained without a certain degree 
of fixed attention on the part of the reader. ' We therefore 
invite him to bestow this attention, with the assurance that, 
if he understand the means' employed to confer so much 
simple beauty upon a mere collection of stones, he will find 
an additional interest imparted to his rambles, by his being 
able to appreciate the results of an architect*8 study, and to 
pronounce with some degree of confidence upon the good 
or bad taste of any structure which may come under bis 
notice. 

Without at a.4 attempting to fix a standard of taste, we 
may offer a few remarks, by way of answer, to the very 
general questions, — **How am I to know when such a 
building is in good or bad taste?** "Why should a build- 
ing be in good or bad taste, according as it does or does not 
agree with the structures of the ancient Greeks ?'* The 
answer to these questions is very simple. It has been, ad- 
mitted by the almost universal voice of men of talent and 
genius of all nations, who have studied the subject, that 
&e publio edifices of the ancient Greeks are perfect in their 



kind; that their mimuteit as well as their grandM parti* 
are combined withlBuch cohstimmate 'sfini.Hhat any liUerar 
tion must be m deterioration. ^ This oombinatton'wiis doubt- 
less the result of much study and variation : this perfectioa 
of architecture must have occupied many first-rate architee- 
tural minds, through a course of ages. In a country, too^ 
where polytheism prevailed ; where temples were erected 
to so many objects of devotion, and the character of each 
temple was regulated by the properties (so to speak) of its 
presiding deity ; and where public buildings of other kinde 
than those devoted to public worship, so greatly abounded ; 
all such variety must have given experience to a civilised 
people bent upon the adornment of their cities. Here also 
the meanest .member of the community felt a zeal and pride 
in such adornment ; thus doubtless making it become 
matter of competition with architects who should excel: 
and where the people themselves had the taste to decide 
upon excellence, we can no longer wonder that the remains 
of ancient art are now looked upon with reverence, trea 
sured up in our'museums, and imitated in our own struc- 
tures, as the works of our masters in architectural art ; — 
for such they surely were, else why do we copy their pro- 
ductions ? and what else is it but a disregard of ^uch per- 
fect models at the present day, that has produced the 
general authorized opinion, that the modem taste for archi- 
tecture in England is decidedly bad? 

"No art,' says Mr. Eustace, "desen-es more attention 
than architecture, because no art is so often called into ac- 
tion, tends so much to the embellishment, or contributes 
more to the reputation of a country. ^ It ought, therefore, 
at all events, to occupy some portion of time in a liberal 
education. Had such a method of instruction as that which 
is here recommended,*, been adopted a century ago, the 
streets of London, Oxford, and Cambridge would nut pre- 
sent so .many^ shapeless buildings, rais^ at an enormous 
expense, as if designed for eternal monuments of the opu- 
lence and of the bad taste of the British nation. We should 
not . see such a multitude of absurd' edifices, under the 
names of temples, ruins,'&c, disgrace the' scenery of Eng- 
land, so much admired by foreigners. • In short, instead of 
allowing architects to pursue novelty at the expense of 
taste, and seek for reputation by adaptations and pretended 
improvements of their own invention, a method which has 
never yet succeeded, their employers should oblige them to 
adhere strictly to the ancients, and by adopting their forms 
and proportions, to adorn England with the noblest ediflces 
of Greece and of Italy.** 

In our next Supplement on Architecture, we will conclude 
our details of the Grecian orders, and enter upon the j^r/A 
era of our history, including Roman Architecture. 
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SKETCHES IN EGYPT,- I8i9. 



4 NiqM Q|| ^^f 6ftK4' PlfBA^IIiP. 

♦ * ♦ On tlie 28th of October I left Sakktimb, 
a smf^Il village on the western bank of th^ Nile, and 
liiUowed the track which leads from thence to the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. In addition to a servant, the 
party consisted of two donkeys with their boys, and 
a camel, with its attendant, or $ei$. After six hours* 
donkey-riding, we reached the ledp;e of sandstone on 
which the fi;r<:at pyramidn ara bnilt; the ruck itself |8 
excavated into tqinbs, and fornix part qf t)»e apcueii^ 
cemetery of Memphis, M^ HiUi Qf CairO| bas aoi 
closed H sif)all prPiPSMde adjuiaipi the tombSj f^n^ 
fitted up several qf th« Utter ay l^()-roQfns, 

THe Arab ^\\Q vraf ii| ettaffp qf the f]%Q» vm % 
bachelor^ not of Iqqg i|t{^n(Hbg» fftf be \^^^ divuroisq 
his M^ife thiit mqrnihff* We «vail<}d a^rie}vM qf Ibq 
tent erected th«r«,«na qQiq«ii«4 Ibe oamt) iRpffllMra 
for dihqer^ Some bifds wbioh | bM jqft sbqt sqpn 
appeared tipoq the divan, or, |q burrqW fto expression 
from the western wor|d, ppqp the tablet mi (luripg 
the interval I visited lb«^ RyrfiYpif} of Cheops, and 
made arrangements for the procee^ipgi qf ibe »^ght. 

The sun was nearl]^ loncbli^f t^a hqri9qq when I 
left th« tent fuc the secoqd ^seeql| ^^i ut^ re^iehiog 
the base of the pyraqtid, ill jqiis puiqtsf) shadqw 
might be seeq mqving ^ero^ji |b« HiuqcliitiMq pf thsi 
Nile, and rapjdly galqin| ih» qfigwilfl b§pk* Theq 
it gry dually ascended \\\^ m^mm qejqq^? ^'Uinj 
like a pyramid qf darknfMIS| til) I ilfl|¥«rMlt sbftdoH^ 
f^ffaced iM outline. Imme^iltfiiy tfte* w« l^p^n |bq 
ascent. 

I M flattered mm\l \M rtw mm H^ertoflf^ 
on thM smalli^i! BmTqWf, I mm |t| m^ •JPP^» 
handed, Xi} dut^uoe |be 4nbl libw f WWW PW «fecn, 
I wa«, tbervfura, th« ff^PiFf iqfBFM tfl !«« Ibe ii« 

i»bo \v«rs engaged i^ tbe levvjfii, Meb \\mi^ wl^H ^ 
basket, mattrass. pr «upb piecf qf furnitqf^, fcHVf^t 
bhug up th« giddy hejpbt'wjt)) |siqpisbiu|; veMty, 
Scantily dressed a| they were, tht^y ^ppeered hH 
aomf redrlegged iqs«^pts er^wUug q^ $ wall | m^ t 
wall'doei nqtlw* q*^v^ fteepcr'ib^q these huiwiqai^ 
v^hep one is ^ctunUy qppn \\\ii^^^ Qn reee^iqi Ae 
half, ^» ay stM«e. ibejF ^¥i\\fiA tqr qe Iq tqjq |bemt W^ 
K^copiD«n(Hid ih« Meeqt wjtti Mq|l (RfierHy, end in 
dtie time, we ^ m^M lb» lummit «# W« fWpWr. 
4pus mase* 

The twijigbl heipy ibqn iB ftit WWlWf l»9 H«« 
was tq bp l«<| ij) ifWPtiqf |);9 ^)f e; qf te^tf ^Uhqwt 
whiqb Ibf eipqiurt 19 Ibf RIMI i» WlUii b«ve ImH 
highly impfqdtiqt. f be whqfe m^y theq sat dqwq 
^ «qRpee, IWS |r«»!» |bf m»nmg tr^Bslaticm of my 
Itahi^ii sfj^ytoh l^e eqqyfiinijqn nppee»ed to bava 
taken a Rfliitioi! tHpfL m\ yerv flattefmg to his high" 
ness M|bpg,|| ijj, • 

The flr^l mm^\ Ibel tbvHt^qed qqr eomfbrt^ w^e 
the ^jfm\ qf i IWftffB o^ ^Nf qf euch intensity, that 
a caQdlti ^p)j 81 rtliBly'tieN been eiitii^qished by 
them I hqi tbtlf dillfiylnie^ f ilb tbc twilight, as tha 

Arabi bet) p^qifiiedi Tbeq I diieqvered tarantulas *, 
%ight m\\w iq leq|;tb{ rqqqiqg qver the stones \ the 
Arabs assqred me, tb^i thop^b the^ would biUs in a 
house, tb^y Wttuid pot dq sq iipon 4 pyrarojd. With 
'this additioq to my kqowle4ige i>i »atqra) history, I 
banished all appreneasion from thia source. 

Alter bgbtihg a chikauque, and putting on a dresa-. 
iikg gu^Q as a protection from the dew, I lay down 
on the uneven stones of the summit, so a^ to s^a 
nothing but the sky above. The highest building 

* The animal which reed vet this Dame in Egypt is aomtwhat like 
a fat liaard, but quite diaiinci irsm tb« csaielsoa. 



fvav aiised b^ th^ hiMkqf m^ |ra« bei^^atH wa, and 
the stars sf eaned eeqsibly iie^vea A>qiq the filavation. 
It was difficult tp realiae the prmH eitq^tim which 
we oecvpied: apparently. 

Before the stany thredudd of Jore^s C|Mirt, 
and certainl]^. 

Above the smoke and stir of that dim spot 
Which men call earth. 

Whatever poetical associations arose during the day- 
time, they were nothing to those which presented 
tbeq(se|y^^iilJB| t)n }iK|eiiB| tftiligbt, pa the same 

Qf^ l^iRI fmni^ t)l« fiPVqtry qflbred a prospect 
IIRIB W W W M^r«Wi Tbe f tagqant iqundatioos 
m lb« m% WW» Jf WnlM Witb reflected stars : the 
m^lqn f|«)^tf IAH qtbef eqUlvi^ted tracts, with their 
Im Vwm ^ tbe i|9|teberf, were mostly to the 
qnrtb \ «qfl \\^ Pe«-rt o«n^pleted the panorama to 
^e luut^ Ap4 W9^^ *^ ^^^^ directions the darkness 
VM qpbvpken; (iql grcidqally a didl purple haze 
bqV^red qverlbee^qA, elwpst beautifying the dark- 
pes I, aqd ftt ^e^slj rendering it visible against the last 
r^ys qf ti^(i*ws4tero sky. 

The CJreat Bef r bad let entirelyi and the smaller 
seemed preqaring to follow,-r-Oriou had almost 
emergfid from the flood eastward* when I left the 
rugged ftqpeiwork for the qtora seasonable luxuries 
qf 9 mattrass and awning. The end of the former, 
rolifs^ qv^r i^ gap, ferved as a pillqw, and Morpheus 
supnUe4 tb^ rest 

TU9vn are lome situations in which we feel more 
stroqgl^ tbeq iq qtbers ouv entire dependence on 
diviqe prqtectioii. And since so much of our con- 
Sfiiqpf q^fS of the need of that protection is dependent 
qpqq f)$t9rq%l inopressions, should lee not do wrong 
jq qeglecting ^be aids which they furnish to devotion? 

Abqqt three q^cloab iq the morning the eztraordi- 
q»ry appeiqraq<;e of tha light coming through the tent 
indqpad me tq vise and axamroe its cauae ; this was 
interesting eqqugh ) thin plopds had been formed by 
Ihq radiation ^t pight^ and had settled upon the top 
pf the pyr«(^i4« ^^ Xinl9^ we were enveloped in a 
lun^inous fog \ at qtbers, the clouds swept up the 
tide qf the pile, and I could see the white moonlight 
Vb^^iv^ff ^^ ^^ ^<^'^ through the vapour. The appear- 
^ca was precisely that described by Coleridge*— > 
WhUa all the ais^ti throa^ fDg«naka white, 
Oliianiered the pale nioonAias^ 

gq4 f% times tha stere wcra viiible through the gaps 
ip iha elpuds. 

Tha ff^ seemed to thicken till day lireak, but after 
suqrisa it cleared away. Then the prospect assumed 
g remarkable distinctness* from the moisture of the 
fiir, but it waa eqtirely diaenchanted $ partly^ by the 
want of a variety of light and shadow, but more, I 
fear, by the uncomfortable sensation of a dull cloudy 
morbing* The |>^ile was but a stream of muddy 
water, aqd the rich plantations mere boggy fielda ; 
th^ palm-trees hung their heads, as if ashamed of the 
leather } and the heavy dew stained the clear yellow 
of the desert sands. It was high time to descend* 
and ve descended accordingly. 

• Before leaving the summit, I waa gratified byhear- 
iqg § qovel kind of echo from the neighbuuriqg pyra- 
mid of Cepbrenes. The troops across the river were 
axereisiqg artillery, end the report of each gun waa 
mingled with its echoea into a prqlonge d murmur : 
this sound) on veaching the pyramid, was reflected 
from the facing of each stoqe opposite ; and being 
thus, as it were, decomposed, produced the effect of 
a rolling fire of musquf try. On discharging a fuuling- 
piece, the same sound was produced. 
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The cntratice to tbt pyraniid bts befcn io dflen 
dctcribcd, and ofiiiri Mi Httlii wwrthy ^f notice) thftt it 
is not wdfth the rcpetitidii in this (ilttce. I wtt more 
interesied in bbserving a gutter Mr gully on tha eakt 
aide» whieh i hava not Ibnnd noticed in any worki 
It teems fbrm^ by rolling down the vstones taken 
from the summit, whitih were probably used in the 
building t)f Cairb^ 

In addition to the pyramids of CheopSi tod hli bro^ 
ther Cephrenei, there is a third 6ntlt by M]rcerinn^> 
thft son of the latter, and a still smaller ooe} attribnted 
t4 the daiighter of Gheopi* Oft dltebargihg a gun 
alongside of this pyramid, a sharp 6chb was pfodnc«d 
from It ; then Chtopa returned a hoarse grotrl, lilM 
the tohtid of thttbder among mbtintaitts ) and 6epb^ 
ftnes ft-oin the gr^te^ dlstan<^j "mormnred aoft ap^ 
planse/' 

When a^hft 11 discbarfeed dpfiOsitS a pyAffiid tke 
hchb appears to H66 and fkll : the iwelling Of th^ 
sbtind arises frbm the fat^t, that the stunts Itt the 
centre 6f the base fifst rettrmed ifctt eellH ) ahd the 
Iradual subsidence is ateuOnted M by (he tapering 
of the Snrtinrit, Which ret«fn« the lot^lt smtfld. 

The iphytii is bedomiog sO defhced thiit the fMi 
tnre« convey btit little e^preistod^ 1 Wfli dllttppofhted 
In its appearance, thobgb on Standing beside ft iti 
prudigiohs si%e bee^m^ evident; Aftei^ brettftfliirtlng 
at the tent, we lokded the taitbl Hid fethirded aetoSs 
the inundation id Ciiirb. 

The aecfnmpadying pHht i» fFdM ft sketch lfnt<dt^ dn 
the top of the pyramid of Oheot)s, dt tbe eettitiff df 
the moon. The larger of the iHfb other pyhlrafd^ seen 
In this view is that Of Oe))hte»es, aitd the iiifttKr that 
of Mycefiniis*. 

. * See nito Saturday MaMsine, Vol. X. J 37, IMj fo\At,,249i 
Vol. 111., 163, 183; \hl XiU., <1. Sf; T61. x!V.,2ll; 
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SocRATZjR, t!ie son of a Yiumble staitiary bt Atiicd, was Iborn 
abcrtit 467 yean Wore Christ. He gained th'^ higlieli repfita* 
tion nmonp; his Sbuttttyfnea ft»r WIsdmi t Xedtf^hon sua Platd 
liariii^ considrred tiiemselYes inoit Itarwoate id Mng bis pupils. 
He devoted the early, part of liis life to the studjr of philoapp|iy| 
and to the introduction of a pufer system ot morals* than had 
prcvflcileA airtongst his countrymen, fiaring, iioweVef, through 
the fame and bonoiir wWeh he had auiiiire4y SMitSd the jeaioosy 
of many persons, to whom the respect and reverence paid to hia 
character were displeasing, he was at length, wheft upwards of 
seventy years of age, accosed by them of endeavouring to subvert 
the customs and institutions of his country, aritd tnrown into 
prison. Through tlie partiality of his Judges,- and his own firm 
and unyielding conduct at his trial, he was condemned to death. 
He submitted to his sentence n^th patiehc^, and refused, at the 
instigation of his friends, to escape from prison, or by a dis- 
avowal q{ hia sentimeDto t« sprerk his fato. This was delayed 
thirty days, in osnseqoenoe of the a&BQsl rites paid by the 
Athenians to ApoUo, in. his temple at the isUnd of Delos. On 
the return of the deputation from Deloe. amidst tlie usual display 
of public reioiangs, the i^spite idlowed to the iinnred phOoaopher 
oeased, and the poison was adm lalstei e d. ah was vjaitca in 
prison during this interval by his popOs and ffiend^i to whom he 
imparted lessons of wisdomi— 4h6 best Wblflh that age of tho 
world could supply. 



Foa Athens bounds from Delos* sacred shore, 
An ancient bark its living treasure, bore^ — 
Th* Athenian band, i^hose laureled brows proclaim^ 
The annual honours paid to Phoebus* name. 
1?Sturhed at leilgtli, their awful persMis me^ 
Homage and tfaante ill eve^ Joy^VnS Street. 

Amidst tbe aenaral wricone, thare are those 
On whoso sad hearts the f^tal day b€»^6wa 
Pain, pain alone; for ere its moments fly, 
The captive Sage, their friend and guide^ mast die. 
But while he waits th* inevitable doom,^ 
Bis passage ftfotR th^^fiatti t9 tMrittfidb^^ 



niusirioai hsfd-ers seek his dmigeon-shadeSi 
As once the Porab, or Academns* g^des. 

Thon, Socrates, thy varied wisdom's store. 
Like the crushed flower, more fragrant than before^ 
Dispensed its power and sweetness from tliy tongue, 
'Whilst sorrowing friends on every accent hnng. 

First he fbrgave each slanderer's private feud, 
His fickle eomitry*8 deep ingratitade. 
And, loving her, resolved with smiles to wait 
The bowl which slie administered in hnte. . 

Though worn in body^ yet with mind unbont. 
He spokb of states, their hiws and govemiheati 
Discoursed df morals, traced the springs of thonghi| . 
In lines more clear than ever heathen taught i 
The nicely-varying provinces assigned. 
Bespective claims or matter and of mmd^ 
One bottnd to earth, the ether soaring high 
To unknown regions of eternity. 
And privileged by partial Ihte to dwell 
In amarahthine bowers, and fields of asphbdaL 

Well might the lands, with light and truth uhbiesB*d» 
Deem of the sage, that at his liigh behest, 
Eihereal Wisdom left the realms of day 
To hoid kihd converse with the sons of clay. 

Yet though he marked, with hued. and autiotts ay()| ' 
Hto golden chain deso^bding from the sky. 
And leaching earth, yet nought beg^and she gave ^ 
Tbe brightest links were hidden in the grave. 

Struck wi til, the aching void, the stinted view, 
Jie owned with sorrow that he nothing knew; 
With powers at fault, in doubt and error's shade^ 
fiiei Reason asked for Hevehition's aid — 
But ask^d hi vain. *^The fubiess of the Hmii^ 
Had ndt arrived t Ihe glorious iboriiiiig prime. 
Which chased away the dimness and the night, 
Had scarcely dawned ; there was no Gospel light E 
O had his ears but heard, or heart believed 
The truths by shepherd and by sago received. 
Facts, which, unspoiled by pbilosopliic rules, 
lighten and cheer our cottages and schools — 
"To you this day**— tJiu§ spake the heavenly word-i- 
*^IS bom a Saviour wMch is Christ the Lord !'* 
And that which saints in perfect peace hath kept/ 
'^ The Lord is risen!" ** the first of them that sleiH ;" 
God's power and love th* enraptured Sage had known, • 
And cast hU wisdom's crown before the Throne ; 
Pressed to his heart the Book in mercy Jiven, 
And raised his eyes with tliankfulhess to heaven.-^— -M. 



Ttti desire of power rhay exist in many, but its gratifies* 
tion is limited to a few ;^he who fails may become a djs« 
Contented misdhthrope; and he who succeedt* may be i 
scourge to his species. The desire of superiority or of 
praise may be misdirected in tbe same toanner, letiding to 
insolent triumph on the one hand and envy on the oiCer. 
Even the thirst fbrkno^Ied^e maybe abased, and many are 
placed in circumstances iu \vhich it cannot be gratified.' Bu| 
the desire of moral improA ement commends itself to every 
dass of society, and its object is attainable by all. In pro- 
lx>rtion to its intensity and its Steadiness, It tends to muka 
the possessor both a happier and a belter men, and to render 
him the instrument of aiffusin'g happiness and useruliies| 
to all who come within the reach of his intfoence. If ha 
be in a superior itation, these results will be felt more ex* 
tensively ; if he be in a humble sphere, they may be mora 
limited, but their tendency is equally to elevate the cbaraor 
tet of man. — ABSRCRoitBis. 



Tiris Book, this Holy Book, on every Hne, 

Marked wish tbe seifl of ]pgh divinity^ 

On evety leaf bedewed with drops of lore 

Divine^ and with the eternal heraldry 

And signature of God Almiahty stamped. 

From first to last, this ray of sacred light. 

This lamp from off the everlasting throne, • 

Mercy brought down, and in the night 6f Time 

Standi easting on the dai-lr her gracious bow ; 

Ami, evemore beseeehlag men, with tears 

And earnest sigfaa^ to read, believe^ andliye.---Po£t;vx* 

7iifg uwt, is past i thon canst not it recall ; 
' Time it thon hast : employ the portion small j 
Time future £b not and may never be i 
Time wttent is the ohty time for thee. "• ' 
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THE NATURAL HiSTORlT OF THE MONTHS. 
IV. April. 
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Next came Iresh April/ fqU of lusfyhea 
t And wanion as i kid whose horn new bud^ 
Upon a bull he rod«, the f^me which led 
^; Kttropa floating through th' Argolick fludst 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs. 
And garnished with garlandii goodly dight 
or an the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Whicltth* earth brings forth.— Si-enser. 

Thk character of this month has ever been that of 
fid^It^riess : it has its soft balmy days, when the 
brightness of the sunshine is tempered by a dewy 
mist that swpetly blends earth and sky, and adds 
new beauty to the tender green of the one, and the 
celestial blue of the other ; but it has also its days of 
wintry rigour, and of chilling showers, which appear 
doubly ^ni^easant by the contrast. Amidst these 
alternations of weather vegetation advances, and the 
bursting of buds and opening of flowers fully este- 
blisb for this month its right to the name of April, 
m term derived from the Latin verb aperire, to open. 

In the early pajrt of the month, the Swallow, that 
welcome harbinger of Spring, revisiu this country. 
Xo Britain there are four species of swallows \Phich 
arrive in the following order. 1. The Chimney 
Swallow, which builds in chimneys and is remarkable 
for iU twittering note, its long forked tail, and the red- 
dish plumage which adorns its breast. 2, The Window 
Swallow, or Martin, which builds iu nest under the 
eaves of a house, leaving a small aperture on one side 
for an entrance, and which may be known at once 
from the Chimney Swallow, from having the nnder 
part of the body of a clear white. 3. The Sand 
Martin which frequents the sandy banks of rivers, 
where it scoops out holes to the depth of two feet, in 
which to deposit its eggs. This is the smallest of our 
•wallows, and is called in Spain the mountain butterfly. 
4, The Swift, which arrives later and departs sooner 
then any of the tribe, and is known by its large size 
and rapid flight. Sir Humphrey Davy, in his Salmonia, 
thus p'casingly describes the Swallow tribe :— 
!!i.^xT® ?^*^*ow is one of my favourite birds, at^d a riral of 
the Nightingale; for he glads my sense of seeing, as much 
as any other does my sense of hearing. He is the joyous 

Srophet of the year— the harbinger of the best season : he 
ves a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of 
Batutej Winter is unknown to him; and he leaves the 
green meadows of England in Autumn, for the myrtle and 
orange troves of Usiy and the palms of Africa:— ho has 
always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the beings selected for bis prey are poetical, beautiful, and 
transient. The ephemerm are saved by his means from a 
slow and llngermg death In the evening, and killed in a 
ttomen^when they hare known nothing of life, but plea- 
gre. He u the coastant destroyer of insects,— the friend 

- "^ u" J **i^ ^^ *^'^ *^ '*^* >**»«» «n«^y be regarded as 
a sacred bird. The instinct which gives him his appointed 
jeasons, and which teaches hira always when and where to 
toove. may be regarded as flowing from a Divine Souree; 
MW he belongs to the Oracles of Nature, which speak the 
awful and intelligible language of a present Deity. 

Towards the end of the month, the Cuckoo's mono- 
tonous note IS welcomed ; the voice of the Night- 
ingale is occafiionally lieard, and other warblers 
begin to pour forth their eloquent lays. The Black- 
cap utters his plaintive inward song, the Red-start 
pipes merrily from the topmost bough of some 
Ikvounte tree, the Grasshopper-Lark runs whispering 
along the hedges, and the Thrush peals out his 
continuous melody day after day, with unwearied 
energy. Insects too are stirring r the mole cricket's 
jarring note is heard from his subterraneous abode ; 
dragon flies emerge from the water; the horse-ant 
begins its annual labours and erects its conical nest • 
and the bum of be^is often heardi ^ 



The fleMe and meadowe are erery day becoming 

more lovely. A faint tinge of delicate green at flrst 

appears, and, gradually changing and brightening, it 

at length grows into the fresh and lively kue of 

Sj>ring. This universal clothing of green, enamelled 

as it is with the scattered flowers of the early season, 

pi^esente a most defightfiri change to the eye, long 

eccnetomed to the leaflets shooto of the preceding 

months. Nor is this Verdant manUe with which 

tbe earth is covered the only charm which greets our 

aense of sight. Many trees come into blossom during 

the month, and envelope their branches, still destitute 

of leaves, with fair and slightly fragrant flowers* 

The almond tree prodnces its crowded pink bloesoros} 

the plum iu snow white, nearly as full and as thickly 

clustered as the almond ; the bkisaoms of the peach 

and nectarine are unlike either of the former and less 

abundant, but still very beauttfol and of a rich colour; 

but most profuse of aU, die cherry, laden in every 

branch with iu white blossoms so that not a leaf or 

stem is risible, except where three or four leaves 

appear at the extremity of each branch* These form 

a most agreeable speetacle not only on account of 

their beauty, but for the promise they hold out to us 

of an abundant supply of fruit. But before any of 

these appear, the blackthorn or sloe has whitened the 

hedgerows with iu abundant blossoms, and hasre^ 

minded us of the later and more lovely May-blossom. 

Those who are best acquainted with the usual course 

oi the seasons; and have acquired by long experience 

some aort of right to prognosticate concerning the 

weather, teach ua always to expect a recurrence of 

cold weather during the time that the sloe is in 

flower, and to look out for what they term the 

'^blaektbom winter.'* The Yeturn of frosty nighte 

and cold winds, at this season, is often faUl to the 

young fruit, and destroys the fair prospect which an 

early show of blossoms had created. 

Besides the flowera of last month we have now» 
if the weather be favourable, a number of additional 
ones. Lady-smocks "all silver white," lilies of the 
valley, jonquils, wood*crawfoot, marsh-marigold^ 
wood-anemone, cowslip, alysscm, wall-flower, aorioula^ 
yellow tulip, moth-mullein, saxifrage, te. 

Some of the early flowers are now fading away; 
the daffodil, which had presented ite straw-coloured 
blossoms early in March, is no longer to be seen* 
Thus does Herrick lament iU doom :-— 



Fair daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early rising son 

Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hastening d^ 
Has run 

Bat to the even-eeag : 
And having prayed together, we 

Will go with ycm along I 

VTe have short time to stay, as you | 

/We have as short a Spring, 
As quick a growth to meet deci|y 
AAyou, or any thing: 

We die 
As your hours do -^ and dry 

Away. 
Like to the Summer's rain, 
. Or the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. 

In, our warm shrubberies, lilacs^ and laurustinusea, 
the barberry, the double-flowering cherry, the hyperi- 
cum, the privet, and laburnum or gold-chain, begia 
to exhibit their blossoms. The elm and the beech 
are now in flower, and the larch is in leaf, displaying 
the most delicate and beautiful hue of green which is 
periiapa to l^e^ fwnd in this seaieion of beauty. The 
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borae-cbesirat open* itt broad palmaied ieatet very 
early, and soon presents a show of handsome 
Mossoms, of a delicate white> tinged and beautifnlly 
marked with pink. 

. The cheerfulness and joyonsness, now visible 
throughout animated nature, is refreshing and de« 
Bghtful. Earth, air, and water teem with multitudes 
of beings, rising from their winter's torpor, or vacating 
their secure retreats. The life and animation dis* 
|»iayed by the lower animals communicates itself to 
man. He is cheered by the caroling of the lark, the 
frisking of the lambs, and the rapid evolutions of the 
insect and feathered tribes, and while pleased at the 
eight of animals enjoying life, he "feels their happiness 
augment his own,'* and bursts into involuntary ex* 
pressions of gladness lind admiration. 

The heat of the weather rises on an average about 
Six degrees during this monUr^ notvrithstanding the 
Seeurrence of frosty nights at intervals^ Th^ is 
generally sufficient rain to forward the young crops 
sown ill February and March^ but when the weather 
peraiiits, diffevent sorts of grain and seed continue 
to bo sown for fodder. In ^e garden, the first-sown 
peas should be fiat hoed and furnished with sticking, 
Imd if the weather be dry, the seed beds will require 
to be occasionally watered. Brocoli, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, savoys for winter use, as well as a succession 
of salads, &c., are now to be sown ; potatoes and 
kidney-beans planted ; and sweet herl» divided and 
Ranted out« The fruit trees are attentively examined, 
and insects, which have been hatched from eggs 
firmly glued to the tree, are now destroyed by 
hand-picking. Much injury is Sometimes done to 
the young trees by tribes of sparrows, who alight on 
them in search of the insects which at this season are 
abundantly developed, but in their search after these 
insects they frequently tear off, and sometimes use as 
food, the tender buds of the trees. Mr. Bewick has 
the following interesting xemlurks respecting these 
birds :— • 

"- Most of the smaller birds toe supported, espeeially when 
young, by a profusion of eaterpillars, small worms, and 
insects; on these they feed, and thus they contribute to 
preserve the vegetable world from destruction. This is 
contrary to the commonly received opinion, that birds, 
narticularly sparrows^ do much mischief in destroying the 
labours of the husbandman. It has been observed that a 
Single paif of sparrows, during the time they are feeding 
their young, will destroy about ./birr tkausand caterpillars 
weekly! They likewise feed their young with butter- 
flies and other winged insects, each of which, if not des- 
troyed in this manner, would be productive of several 
Dundred caterpillars. Let us not condemn a whole species 
of animals, because in some instances we have found them 
troublesome or inconvenient. Of this we are sufficiently 
sensible ; but the uses to which they are subservient in the 
^rand economical distribution of nature, we cannot so 
easily ascertain. _ The great table of nature is spread alike 
to all, and is amply stored with everything necessary for 
the support of the, various families of the earth : it is owing 
to the superior intelligence and industry of man that he is 
enabled to appropriate so large a portion of the best gifts of 
Providence for his own subsistence and comfert ; let him 
not then think it waste that, in &ome instances, creatures 
inferior to him in rank are permitted to partake with him, 
nor let him grudge them tneir scanty pittance ; but con- 
sidering them only as the tasters of his full meal, let him 
endeavour to imitate their cheerfulness, and lift up his 
heart in grateful effusions to Him ** who flUeth all things 
living with plenteousness.** 

• There is much benevolence in these remarks, end 
'Vre would willingly join in recommending sparrovrs 
tiniversally to mercy, but from their habit of tearing off 
ihe young buds of the trees in search of their prey^ 
it dannot always be exercised*. 

: f Sf(B abQ ihtuTdp^ 3ia|«sm Vol. U^ PP* 92, 101« Uli]2p, 



THE MINES QF CHILI, IN SOUTH AMERICA^ 




MINERS HUT, AT SAM PBDaO VOLASCOy CBILU 

TfiE mines of South America were the objects of many 
commercial speculations among English capiudists 
twelve or fourteen years ago. The circumstance, that 
very large profits had occasionally been made in 
those mines, induced moneyed men to embark their 
capital with but little consideration respecting the difl5-< 
culties surrounding such undertakings. The mines of 
Chili are mostly situated in remote parts of the mouh* 
tains, difficult of access. Fuel and water are scarce ; 
great expense is incurred in transporting the ores to 
the sea-coast ; and the fuel and other necessaries from 
the sea-coast to the mines : the wages paid to English 
miners sent out there are high ; in case of unforeseen 
diffiulties it is almost impossible to obtain additional 
hands for the mines at a short notice -, tools, iron, and 
other materials have often to be sent for fh)m a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles ; the climate is found 
very unsuitable to hard labour for English miners. 
These are some of the causes vrfaich led to the failure 
of so many companies and lissociations form<id for 
the purpose of working South American mines, a few 
years back. We will not dwell further on the com- 
mercial relations of the question ; but will present a 
few details respecting the working of the mines, and 
the habits of the native miners in Chili. 

Chili possesses mines of gold, silver, kad copper • 
the gold mines are few in number, and are worked 
with much difficulty. The silver mines are found t(> 
be more profitable than those of gold ; and the coppev 
more profitable than the silver. The openings for a 
mine are generally made at the sides of hills, vertical 
shafts being seldom formed. The passages are in* 
clined, and often very devious in their direction^ being, 
seldom more than four feet in height and the same ua 
breadth, and sometimes, indeed, still smaller, aloxy^ 
which none but the Chilians accustomed to it frOm^ 
early life could convey the ores and utensils. Whc^4 
the lodes, or metallic veins become, vertical, the rainerjf 
ascend and descend by means of rude ladders, formed 
of poles an.d sticks tied together by rude hidesw 
Sometimes, from the abundance of ore, these passages 
expand into chambers; but this is generally a ^d 
omen, as it indicates the further impoverishment of 
the vein. 

The mode of managing the Chilian mines, of la,te 
years has been this : — the two principal parties, cour 
cemed arc the proprietor and the habilitador, the first 
of whom we may call a manufacturer, and the second 
a merchant. The proprietor is the master miner, and 
lives on his farm in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mine. He attends to the details of working a^ 
smelting the oref and tills his own farm, often draw- 
ing from it the supply of vegetables, &c., nece«s^ 
for the sptbs^tenoe of bis miuenk The smelt^g 
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house is bttilt oa the farm» aA4 the rough ore ii 
hronght to the door on mules. 

The habiiitadof is the mining «Apltelist belonging to 
the eotti?era. He generally i^sides et one of the sea- 
ports of Chill, and has the Whole ffiaaagetn^ftl itf the 
commereial part of the MdeHiikifitf i^^sblpi the 
precions metals off to other eoantn^s f^q^Cfelves the 
specie or f^rodM ih return for ft^ fte. It ii he, also, 
who provides the fHAf tnaMf fotenffftig m the mlfie, 
sQch as the wages of the min^M, kb. The mlfters are 
divided into pairs, ea(*h palf eonsistlftg (it • himism or 
principal workrOeH, Md ari kfWt, Or eaf rii*f ^ lh« dt'e, 
the former nmM\n\t t«fi dolMfspKf^ rnMn^ taf wages, 
and the ]atf#r Sill/ tM tW<y together el«o r^Mvfng food 
and clothing, viiltfed il twimty^tilfM dolltn fNnr month. 
Thtp^^kit^H Hf¥ijf lidderfak« to Work i ttiHtt With 
their 0wn onassffietf CapHal } they ate s#ldOfn< ihdeed 
sufficiently Wealthy ; flfitf Whett they afe so, it^ is not 
found id the long run, to advah^ageods a method as 
ShaHng the trenseotton wHh an hgbiHmdor, who takers 
eharge of the dommereMrt pan of the btrshiess, ifid 
•dVaiiees the reqoisite capitah SoifietlMes the owner 
ttakee the Attempt Id wtfrk hie mines SMgle handed ; 
biHfaetisually falls. 

Sir t. H^ftd deseflb«f the' fhode of WMrking hi the 
silver Mines of Bufi P«dro M olaseoi ii^ut «eveifty*five 
milee from Yel^fiiralso f^ 

At fir^i we descended hf Ofi inclined gtfieff 6r Urd, &nd 
ihin ctnitihered AoftH the Odtchetl stieks ^htch ate used \h 
iH the hi tees ef soetb Amerfda as HMldsrSi After deseettd- 
Ing about two haifdred ani My fset< walkinf eeeasiona*)^ 
along levels where the snew afi4 mud were ttlwrir^ our aaelet, 
we came to the place wnere the men were workiiitf. It wen 
astunitthing to see the strength with which they plied tlicir 
wei);hty hdmraers, and (he unreiuitfe'd ^^'i^rtioh with which 
they Wft^k^d ; afid stfttnfte as it itny apf)e^, we all acreed 
that we had rteter seen BffgHshfneft MsseiS i«eh itmf^iK 
and werk so hard. While tke'^Arrtlerst, &i adtiers, were 
workirig the.lode* the apirU were ^rrjriag the ere epttti 
their bikeks ; and affer we had made the neoewary ebserr 
vations, and nad collected pro|ier specimens, we ascend^ 
With ijeverat of ihese aptris abbve and below us. The 
fttlgue of ctiinMng tip trie notched StfckA was tt6 grfeat thdt 
Were a!(to8t eXhatfSted; t»MM the ftiefi tA!hifrd ils (WHh a 
k>ng stick in One hattd^ In Che eiotM efid ef Which there 
was a candle) werS urging as not to step theAi* The lead- 
ing apM whistled whenever he came to certain 8poii« and 
then the whole party rested for a few seconds. It was really 
very interesting, in lookini; above and below (d see these 
*e6of cfeatufes, 6a6h lighten by His ctfhdle, and Cliinbing' up 
the notched Stick with such a bad upon his hack; though I 
eccasionally was a little efhiid lest onto of tlioM airtrve nfe 
might tumble, in whioh eaes we shoidd have jir ae ade d him 
in his fall. 

Oaptaia Basil Hall snd some friends vMtdd tlie 
illver mines of Santa Clara dorifig his stay In Ghilt. 
After the party had reached the mouth Of the Wikie, 
tiiey dlemunnted and prepared for the deSCeiiS, by 
takiOg off their coats and hats, atid providing them^ 
selves with candles. As the mhie was Inclln^ to the 
horizon at on angle of ilbout twenty.five degrece,- and 
fts roof was at some places not aliOve three ftet high, 
the descent was both dHRcOlt and disagreeable. The 
ileam which o^lgitmlly cotrtaified the silver had ^eit 
Wrought to a great eittenfr, so that there was Icfl d 
wide space between two strata of the rock. The son 
face Of the ptosage Was irregnlar; btit s6 woTfl by the 
nfiiner s f)bet, When bearl^ tfac)r load tifN^ardS, a«d So 
thuch {Polished by their alididg dowri sti^iiin, thtf tfad 
party foond H M easy mdtt^ tcf dvOhf Ulipplrig at 
once fro^ the top to the hdiixn6. The gix}d<< Mtd Ifx- 
ciited their cnri6srty by en dccothrit of a lake WhfcH/he 
said lay at the bottdM of Ode of the gtt^ wdrklAgS ; 
but in searehftif^ f(it ii h^ mMbok his wey/ attd 
filhiwed a wrbn^ ^otifse, no lake htihg tovtti^: As be 
Was stIB cOnAdenf/ hoifQitt, dlid dtehtted the ntet 



attempt woikld prove SuceeSsml, a farther search was 
made* After ascending for about a hundred and 
fifty paces, they went down a secohd shaft, the in^ 
cliuatioQ of which was so greats As to ttiake this 
Btf^riipt mora baaardoiis tbaa tke firsti At kogtb, 
^ler imntmetabla wiodinga md tnmlBfSi and wbdai 
Dearly exbattsted with the beati tbey reached ft 
Kstk eare or oook, excavated hi the solid roek^ With 
a imall lake In the middle Of it. The water was iat. 
teniely salt and acrid i tbe tMrgin of the 1Mb was 
fringid With crystals ef salt i the rOof and sides of 
the Cave apa&led WlAi spanks msblimed from tbe 
litpild I and eveTy crevice and cavity in the roeki of 
wbiab there Wer^ great nnmbera, was lined wHh uteta 
of crystals of quartft and oaloareotls spar. The asiocra 
were not at work at the time of tbe visit i but it wai 
•videntlbst no kind of nacbinery waa maed im the 
proceas i aH tb^ ore^ when wroagbti being eavricd iato 
tbe opeti air dn tbe backs of men.- Gunpowder waa 
oeeasionally used to blast the rodk, but everytfahig 
eke was the rciwh of mamiil labour^ III tfale mine, 
as frequeiktly bappeni in i)iinliig eoimtries/ the depth 
waa approadbing to that pdint when th^ expense of 
draWiag dp add drsssidg tbe ore Counterbalsdcee Ae 
profit to be dented from It^ Wkiek wosM soon leed to 
Ita beiOg abafidoned* 

Toe bard fare/ bard Mnniri and ^leerless Hvet of 
the Obiliail minersi are strikingly toM by 9lr< F. Head. 
Alter e miner bdd bnroght up ii load of ore from ft 
depth of two htindred and My fecjt, oH bla biok, hi 
hdd it on tbe gronftd^ add Sir Francis endeavoured 
to M iti Itbie ho ooold not dO; aftd when iwoot 
three of tba party bad put ft en his back, he AuM hft 
cotfid eeareely stand, mudh Iceir waHt, tmder the load. 
The fidg^sb mifier who waa wHb them was one of thd 
etrotigest c^ a compaWy of Gbrhish miners who had 
gone out from Bngland on n nilniog expeditkrb ,* yet he 
w«s ftenreely able so walk Odder ttfH hi«d/ elthou|jb it 
waft the some load wMdi one bf the Chtfian minerft 
had brought up the mine on his back. After tfaie, thft. 
party accompanied the miners into a hut at the 
mouth of the mrae f Where the latter began to prepara 
their rude sapper* They Ibdk their cAndlee o«l 
of the doven sticks, ftnd in fhtf «lefe fhey ^ i 
plec6 of dry beef; this th^ warmed! f6r & h^ 
seconds, over the embers which Were burning on thft 
groundi and they then ate it, and afterwards drank 
seide mehed snoW wafer out of a cow*i horn. Theif 
meal being over, tbey then enjoyed the only blcieiaf 
which fortune se^fn^ to hftve dllott^d tfai^m,«-^rest; 
They said Nothing to each other, but fis they ftat upon 
the Sheepskins which formed their bntly bed, som^ 
fixed their eyes upon the embers/ while others seemed 
to ruminate upon other snhjecte. 

The ftiifiers are subject tsr nnmeroof dangeftf, aft 
Weft es (rrlvfttiOtirS. On ohe OCcftftioh, dtHmg H pdtti- 
culftrly severe Wiotcr, as the stock of t)rbvisfon* for 
the miners* support, which consists principally of 
budg«beef, was beginning to fail, a party volunteered^ 
in order to save themselves ted the reSt ftom ataevft^ 
tion, to endeavodr to get oVer the snow to tbe viilfey 
of Maypo, a^d r^turd if powSbH? with fbod. They 
Drftd scure^y left the hut, wb^n ft snow-^orcft, eaflcd 
in that country a iemporafe, canjc on, and buriMfbeni 
all. The bodies were afterwards found : two bad died 
close together, one was about ten yarda off, ted onft 
had clinched to the top of a large loose fragment- of 
rock, evidently -to look for the hut on tbe road. Sir 
F. Head thus speaks of the wild and dreary scene pre^ 
sented by .this mine^ and the neighbouring country :-^* 

The view from San Pedro Nolasco, tiking it altogether* 
is certainly the most dreadful scene which in my life 1 have 
ever witnestedt add it seemed So Kttle adapied or intended 
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tur a hunum midoiuit, thai wb«i I MmmeMad my ini pM» 
lion of the lode, and of tht) gftv^ral mines» I cpuld not ^elp 
feeling that I was going against natMr^? and that no gentir 
Went but that of avarice could approve of establishing a 
lluml»cr of fellow-crealureB in a «pot, which was a subject of 

|Lstonishni«nt to me bow it was ever discovered A 

aniaU seliury hul was before ut. and we were aecosted by 
two or three wretched looking minHBt wkioaa pale opuste* 
nances anil exhausted frames aeanuid to aaaimilatawith the 
scene around thetQf The view frgn^ tb^ aooipQPP^ Q^ which 
we stQod, was magnificent, — it was sublime ; hut it wa« at th^ 
same time so terrific^ that oae cpuld hardly b^lp shud- 
dering. 

lye have, in this papefi confined onrae|ve« princi- 
iJftlly to a notice of the miners, their modes of life, the 
sature of the mines, kc: yfe must refer the reader to 
several articles pn the subject of '^Mining," in the 
ttrly volumes of the Saturday MagufinUt fPT f^he mode 
of separating the pure metal from tjie rough ore^ ^nd 
c^ preparing it fo|r the manufacturer QiT the coiner. 



OsKtBKTicBKV, paTSBt of delighi» 
80 much a stiauger to ouv sight I 
Say, goddess 1 in what l^appy plaoa 
Mortals behold thy b)QQ)iung fa^fi | 
Thy gracious auspices impart, 
And for thy temple olioose my heart ! 
They, whom thou dcigneet to inspire. 
Thy soieooe Item, to bound desire ; 
By Ijappy i^pb^my of inirjsl, , • 
Tliey turn to ijl^-isurt; i^W tliGjr find; 

The gvave fuul sukvnn garb uf spleenj 
Apd n)Sp#|r|citiua ^tv of dr^is, 
To i^jjni ijftj^ 'i'k<l ^lhI^ <1e!^'i^W| 

UnmqJ'ti mm ^\m fuUc vm^ Mwsii 



^Vm ^^lirOaSKK. 



In Civil )f istory, NPoidf %n fWHanlMi wadals examined, 
and antique iM^pripUpni d«si())|9Mi In Qfda* Ml detanpina 
the epochs of humftn re««lHMpn«*i »M Varify XS\<mX W^aol* >— 
so in Natural HUtpry Wi( m\^\ vearcb tjbe archives of the 
world, draw from tha howels qf the earil^ the monuments of 
former times, collect the fVagmenti, 9nd gather into one 
body of proofs all the iDdioei» pf physical changes, which 
may enable us to retraee tbo diflRer^nt ages of Nature. It 
is thus only that we can ila son^fl poiqts in the immensity 
of space, and mark the progressive i|tagSS in th© tterna'l 
march of Time. — Jamkson. 



Ta E Insect, that with puny wiag 

Just shoots along one summer ray. 
The flow'ret which the breath of Spring 

Wakes into life for half a day, 
The smallest mote, the tenderest hair, 
All feel our heavenly Father^a eara. 

B'en from the glories of his throne 

He bends to view this earthly ball { 
Bees ail as if that all were one, * 

Loves one as if that one were aU ; 
Rolls the swift planets in their spheres^ 
And counts the sinner's lonely tears. — Cctkvikohaji. 

Ik the wars of the Guelphs and Ghihellines, the Emperor 
Ck>nrad, as an offended sovereign, bad refused all terms of 
capitulation to the garrison of Winnisberg; ^qt, as a 
courteous knight, he permitted the women to depart with 
such of their precioq^ effects as they themselves eould 
transport. The gates of the town were thrown open, and 
a long procession pf matron^, each hearing ^ husbnd, or 
a faltiaK, or brother, on her shoulders, passed in safety 
through the applauding eamp. — ^Mill's HUtory of 

Prdawphy, in tht common aeeaf^tatiaii tf the word, 
means an absurd ostentation of learping* vtd stifnass of 
l^hraseolojjy, proceeding from a misguided knowledge of 
hooks, %nd a total ignoimnea of man. — Hjusbmmum, 



(ficm caricaj 

Thb produaa of the J'ig^rtree, though littla estsamed 
in this oouniry, is valued by the inbabitanu of the 
South of £nrope as on^s of thoir most delicious fvuits, 
and as an important article of axpoirtatioB. 

This iree belongs to an extensive genus of lofty 
tnits and shrubs, but is the only spaoias of the family 
which bears edibte fruit. The n^ost ssmarkablf 
aircumstanoe connected with its natural history is 
tba double, and, in some climates, itnebh ovop of fruit 
which it produces in one year, and whioh doubtlass 
tends to make it ao highly eateemed. 

Few persoBS can have overlooked the Ivequaat 
^liMiona made to the fig-tsea in the prophetie 
writings : the Old Testament abounds with passages 
indicative pf the value set on it; and- the fi^lura of 
its aoouatomed produce was evidently regarded by 
the Jaws aa a ves y grievoua oalami^r. To sit ** every 
man under his own fig-tree*' was the emblem of 
peace and aacusityi to be able to vejoiee, and to 
plaoe full eonfidenee in Qod, ^* although the fig-tree 
should not blossom, nor fruit be in the vine,*' was a 
mark of strong faith (see Habakkuk, chap. 3., v. 17, 
18) } and to preaent an ofiering of cakes, of figs, &c., 
was the method taken to appease the wrath of an 
ofl^nded person. (8ee 1 Samuel chap. 25., v. 18.) 
The fruit of these prolific trees always precedes the 
leaves, so that the fig-tree, mentioned in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Mark's gospel as Aat;fff^ kaveM, might 
naturally have been expected to present a supply of 
fruit also. 

Among the Greeks the fruit of the fig-tree was 
highly valued ; and that it was regarded rather as a 
necessary of life than a mere luxury, we may Judge 
from the conduct of the Athenians, who strictly pro- 
hibited the exportation of figs from Attica. At Rome, 
too, we find the fig associated with the vine in the pro<^ 
cessions In honour of Bacchus, and honoured as th^ 
promoter of the strength and vigcmr of the god. Tiiese 
circumstances imply, that the fig was a valuable and 
essential part of the support of man in those countries. 

In Spain, Italy, and Greece, in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and even in the south of France, this 
fruit ripens so well as to form a valuable article of 
exportation. The first ripe figs in the East come to. 
maturity about the latter end of June, though some 
few ripen earlier. The summer fig then begins to be' 
formed, and tbis is the crop which is dried. In 
Syria and Barbary there appears 1^ third crop, so that 
the people are supplied with ripe fruit for a con- 
siderable part of the year. The time of gathering 
summer figs in the Levant, and of drying and 
packing them for exportation^ is one of great hustle 
and activity. 

Nearly a thousand tons of figs are annually 
imported into Great Britain alone, so that although 
fresh figs are not much prized among us, the con- 
sumption of dried ones proves them to be greatly 
esteemed. The fruit in its dried state forms a chief 
part of the support of the inbabitanu of Spain, Italy, 
and Provence, as it does likewise of the inhabitants 
of the East. In the countries just named it is also a 
considerable article of commerce. There are piaoy 
fig gardens in the northern part of France, and there 
is no dqubt but that the tree might be extensively 
cultivated ui this country, in warm situations, were it 
desirable to do so. But it is evidently npt a fi^vourite 
fruit amongst us; its flavour is deemed insipid, and 
few persons can eat it with fViU relish. In many of 
pur okl paeto mesHion ia made of the <* fig of Spain," 
and a oommentator oa Shakapaara imagines that 
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allusion was made to the custom of giving poisoned 
figs to those who were the ohjects of Spanish or 
Italian revenge. And as in Shakspeare we meet with 
eontemptuous expressions, such as ''Figs' for thy 
friendship,'* so in vulgar language it is commoh to 
say of insignificant things, that we care not a fig for 
them. These expressions may partly arise from the 
little worth attached to the fig in this country. 

We have some old fig-trees remaining in om^ 
gardens which produce good crops. They are gene- 
rally trained against walls. No tree can be more 
easily increased than this ; good trees can be obtained 
from suckers, which the parent tree sends. oiit in 
plenty; layers or cuttings also readily take root. 
Fig-trees will thrive in -any good garden soil, but it is 
said that the best for their • production is a strong 
hazel loam on a dry bottom. 

Some years ago it was deemed very injurious to 
these trees to prune their wood, but experience has 
proved' the cont^ry to be the case, and that the plan 
of freeing the tree of its old branches by degrees, as 
the younger ones come into bearing, is the best for 
ensuring. the crop. . The young shoots produced in 
spring* do not ripen 'fruit, but if these shoots be 
stopped in. their grpwth, by breaking off their points 
as soon as they are from four to six inches long, they 
will throw out other shoots which will bear plentifully, 
and ripen fruit in the autumn of t^ie ensuing year. 
Thus by stopping the spring shoots, about midsummer 
every y^r, and by keeping the tree clear of old wood, 
a con^tant supply of fruit-bearing brapches may be 
depended on. 

It is necessary to take precautions during winter, 
that these - trees m^y not be injured by the frost. 
Some kind of temporary curtain^ which can be let down 
over the tree and fastened up at pleasure, is better 
than a permanent covering, which must remain the 
whole winter. Woollen netting is sometimes cm- 
ployed for the purpose, but we oftener find branches 
of yew, spruce*fir, &c., stuck among the branches of 
the tree when it is trained to the wall In some parts, 
of the continent where the winters are cold, though, 
the heat is sufficient in summer to ripen standard fig- 
trees, the branches of the trees are bent down to the 
ground in winter, and covered with leaves which 
protect them from the severity of the frosts. 

By the proper management of these trees in hot 
houses built for the purpose, a succession of fruit 
may be obtained all the year round, ^ind the quality 
and (quantity of the same may be very nearly assimi- 
lated to that of the fruit obtained in countries the 
most favourable to its growth. ' 

Two ancient fig-trees still exist in the garden of 
Lambeth palace, which arc said to have been the first 
brought into England. They were introduced from 
Italy by Cardinal Pole in 1525, and during their long 
existence they have attained a size exceeding that of 
the standard fig-tree in its native situations. They 
cover a space of fifty feet in height, and forty in 
breadth, and measure round the trunk, the one 
twenty-eighty the other twenty-one inches. During 
the severe winter of 1813-l'4, these fine old trees re- 
ceived so much injury, that it was found necessary to 
cut down the principal stems nearly to the ground -, 
they have sent out vigorous shoots since that time, so 
that the vegetative powers of the roots remain as yet 
undiminished*. 

A celebrated fig-tree, called the " Pococke Fig-tree," 
was for a long time supposed to be the first of. the 
white Marseilles kmd introduced into England. , It is 
said that Dr. Pococke, the celebrated traveller, brought 

« For ail accodtt of Lambeth Palace, Me Satva^day' MagaMint, 
Vol. XV.. pp. 1,25, 41, and 89. 



it from Aleppo in the year !648« when it was plante4« 
in the garden of the Regioa Professor of tiebre^* at 
Christ Church, Oxford. A history of this t/ee was**' 
read before the Horticultural Society, in 1819, at 
which time the trunk itself had decayed, but the 
branches, as in the case of those at Lambeth, were'^ 
strong and flourishing. 

Another celebrated tree, which was in a healthy 
state in 1757, but has since been destroyed, stood in 
the dean's garden, at Winchester, and was carefully 
protected f^om rough winds anid rain by a frame- 
work of wood, in which were windows and a doof for 
the admittance of air and of the rays of the sun. On. 
the stone wall, against which this tree was nailed, 
were several inscriptions, one of which stated, that in^ 
the year 1623 King James the First " tasted the fruit; 
of this tree with great pleasure." 

iStandard fig-trees appear to have been much more 
common in former times than at present, but they 
are still to be seen in considerable numbers along the 
south-east coast of Sussex. Near Worthing) in par- 
ticular, there is a plantation of these trees, t bearing 
good fruit, called, by the people in the neighbourhood, 
" The Fig-garden," but nothing of their history can 
b« ascertained. 




Before we conclude, we most just observe, that of 
the same family with this fruitful tree is the remark* 
able and (among the Hindoos) sacred tree, whose extra- 
ordinary growth .ahd "pillared shade" form so striking 
a feature of Oriental scenery, — we mean the Bf^nian- 
tree, to which we propose to deyote a separate article. 



AcQVAixT thee, mortal ! aoquaint thee with God 
And joy,' like the sunshine, shall beam on thy road. 
And peace, like' the dewdrop, shall fall on thy head, 
' And sleep, like an angel/ shall visit thy bed. 

Acqnalni thee, mortal I acqqaint thee with Qod i 
And lie 'shalll^be with thee, when fears are abroad ; 
Thy safeguard in dangers that threaten thy path, 
Thy joy in the valley and shadow of deaUi.-— Kyor« 
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Our frontispiece represents St. AnbiUi one of the two 
towns contained in the island of Jersey, H^ other 
town being St Helier. We shall, on the present 
occasion, confine ourselves chie0y to a description of 
the first named town and its environs ; but we must 
first speak of the general position and dimensions of 
the island. 

Jersey forms one of the '^Chatinel Islands/' the 
others being Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark. These 
formerly constituted part of the Duchy of Normandy 
iu France ; but they are now Included in the county 
of llainpshire in England. Jersey is situated about 
six leagues from France, and twenty-three from 
England. The island is about twelve miles in length 
from east to west, and from five to seven miles iu 
breadih^ containing about sixty-three square mfles. 
The shore contains numerous bays -, but there are but 
few of them accessible to ships, on account of the 
violence of the eddies existing there. Fortifications 
are placed at all those parts of the coast at all exposed 
to the attacks of an enemy ^ and in time of war these 
fortifications are provided with a military force, be- 
sides a well-disciplined militia. The face of the 
isl%ad iA-of a hilly character, with rich, well-watered 
valleys between the ranges of hills. The island slopes 
towards the south -j and though the tops of tbfi hills 
are almost barren, the soil in the lower parts is, very . 
rich and well cultivated. The climate is mild and 
uniform, frosts behig rare in whiter, and th« air being 

Vol XVI. 



tempered by sea-breezes in summer. The town* of 
St. Helier is situated on the eastern, and that of St. 
Aubin on the western side of St. Aubin*s Bay. 

St Aubin, though a little town, is a great ornament 
to the island. The short trip from one town to the 
other is very delightful : it may be accomplished 
across the small bay in an open boat, when the tide 
is high and the wind not westerly ; or else by a drive 
along the carriage-road, running all the way within a . 
hundred yards of high water mark ; or, lastly, on the' 
fine hard beach, which is passable at low-water. The 
drive along the high road Mr. Inglis describes as 
being very beautiful, — -uniting a sea view and a rich 
landscape ; a union rarely met with in England, where 
open downs and sandy hillocks almost invariably 
mark the neighbourhood of the sea. During the 
whole distance between the two towns^ (about three 
miles by sea, and fouir by laud,) the road is bounded 
by a range of beautiful heights, covered with woods 
and meadows, and everywhere presenting an appear- 
ance of great fertility. On approaching St. Aubin, 
the road ascends an elevation, on the other side of 
which the town is situated : the tcwn, in fact, descends 
from the summit of a little hill to the sea. 

"Nothing can be sweeter," says Mr. Inglis, ''than 
the situa:tion of St. Aubin -, partly skirting the shore, 
and partly lying on the rocky, and well- wooded 
bmf^laim} that, ivoka^^iuk backs ol the houses, drop per 
pendicolarly into the sea : andhadced and surrounded 
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on three sides^ by a very fertile and yet a picturesque 
couittry. To the lover of quiet and secluaion^ St. 
A^biD is just such a place as might be chosen among 
a thousand.'* It consists principally of one street, 
and though not possessing all the bustle of St. Helier, 
it shar«a iome portion of the foreign trade. Indeed 
it WW once tbt chief place of trade in the island, and 
here resided the principal merchants : but, in process 
of Ihne, St. Helier usurped the principal portion of the 
commerce; and the population of St Anbin now 
consists of those old residents who have still thdr 
houses and a little property there -, these, with a sur- 
geon, a few shopkeepers, and a few English families, 
constitute the inhabitants of this quiet little' nook. 
During the summer and autumn, parties are almost 
daily passing through the town, to visit the western 
parts of the island. A fort, mounting fourteen guns, 
has been erected on a rock, which, though dry at low 
water, becomes an islet as the tide rises. From the 
fort ai strong pier projects, within which there is, at 
new and full moon, a depth of thirty feet of water ; 
but it is merely a tide harbour. 

There are some handsome villas in the neighboar* 
hood of St. Anbin, inhabited mostly by Jersey families, 
who maintain among themselves a very friendly inter- 
coitrse. 

I have spent, (says the lively writer to whom we have be- 
fore alludea.) two or three long summer dayii delightfully in 
the nctghbouriiood of this secluded town: the surrounding 
country is beautiful and diveri>ified ; the views over the bay 
enchanting ; sheltered by the high cliffs, there is seldom a 
rude wind to annoy and distract one: the usual calmness of 
the sea, too, is in harmony ; and after idling away a day 
among these quiet scenes, we may chance to find a bit of 
fresh fish, and an indifferent cutlet, at the inn. 

The writer says the nan, for in truth there is only 
one } and what may perhaps startle an English reader, 
there is no chnreb in the town. Let him not, how- 
ever, draw unfavonrable conelvsions of the character 
of the inhabitaate from this ciivnmstance, for if there 
is no eh«reh in the town, there are two sufficiently 
near to it for the inhabitants to attend divine service 
in them. There is, we believe, a chapel or two in the 
town, belonging to dissenting congregations ; but the 
parish churches of St. Peter and St. Brelade, are situ- 
ate within walking distance of St. Aubin. 

St Peter's church is situated in a valley of the 
same name, which is highly picturesque. On one 
side rwsa a narrow road at the foot of a rocky range, 
co«sid«niUy elevated, and sparingly supplied with 
verdure. The other side of the valley is bounded by 
lofty hills, completely ck>thed with wood. These 
eiaineiices, As the valley winds, present bold but welU 
eoverid prqjeotioiM. The Hat part of the valley ia 
divided into meadows, and ia aaarshy. The church of 
St Fpter ia an old building, which has received several 
eidargements as the population of the island increased. 
The spire of thie chmrch is the highest in Jersey | it 
wan^ many years since, injnrcd by lightning, but haa 
sinee been repaired. On one of the bnttressea at the 
west evd are engraved several blacksmith's imf^e- 
menti, respecting which singular tablet very little is 
known. It has been donjectnred thiit it was placed 
these by some piooi smith, who wiaked to perpetnate 
either his piety or his ingenuity. 

The church of wbidi we have been tpedkmg lies to 
the north-west oi' St. Aubin. The other charcfa, St. 
Bfwlade's, is to the w ^wsird of St. Anbin. This per- 
haps may be considervd the parish chnreh, since St. 
A«t)vn ill the only town ia the parish of St. Breiade. 
St^ Brelad«>'s ckureh is the moat anrcient in the island : 
it is said to have been consecrated in the year 1111. 
The whole buikKng is small and very plain, imd boasts 
nidcher tower ttorspirv) and one of thto old ehiqida of 



the island stands in the church-yard. Over the nave 
the church is roofed like a house. A sort of round 
turret rises from the ground ; but is built in a nook, 
and ascends only to a small belfry. There is an altar 
at the eastern end. Very old buildings have often 
traditionarytriea handed down from age to age, re- 
apecting their origin; and St. Brelade's is not without 
Such a feature. The legend goes, that it was intended 
to be erected on the eastern side of St. Brelade's Bay, 
(it is now on the western,) but that whenever any 
materials were collected for the purpose, on the pro- 
posed spot, fairies came and carried them away, toge- 
thcr with the workmen's utensils, to the place where 
the church now stands ; this being done repeatedly, the 
superstitions *nd ignorant people conceived that it was 
a miraculous interposition, to point out the most 
proper site. The true interpretation of the story most 
probably is, that some interested parties were at the 
bottom of it all, and employed fairies of common flesh 
and blood to remove the materials, to serve some pri- 
vate ends ; for we need scarcely say, that at the time 
this church was built, the religious regulations of the 
country were far different from what they now are. 

We have spoken of a little ancient chapel standing 
in the church-yard of St. Brelade's. This chapel is 
called La Chapelle des PScheurs, and is quite a curiosity. 
The name is supposed to have been derived from the 
number of fishermen residing in the neighbourhood, 
fish constituting the principal traffic of the inhabitants. 
Another authority supposes the name to have been de- 
rived from the circumstance that the principal part 
of the priest's living consisted of a tithe on fish. Be 
this as it may, we proceed to describe the chapel 
itself. 

The interior has been ornamented with a variety of 
figures, displaying different scenes from the New Testa- 
ment. These figures are about four feet in height, 
and painted in colours on the plastered walls ; but 
time, accident, and perhaps wantonness, have nearly 
effaced them. On the right is still distinguishable an 
angel, having fai one hand a label, on which is an in- 
scription in Gothic characters. He holds this towards 
a female, whose hands are uplifted in the attitude of 
praying: behind her is a reading-desk, with a book 
open, in which are some nearly illegible letters. On 
the left- hand wall is a man crowned, with an antique 
sword in his right hand ; from his month issues a 
scroll, on which ia inscribed 

f^nc^ b ro|. 

His garments are of an olive colour, and over them is 
a scarlet robe, stretching to the ground. On a lower 
part of the same wall is a figure of our Saviour, bear- 
ing his cross, depicted with yellowish hair, and his 
head surrounded with a glory. Over the entrance is 
the figure of a man, robed, with a number of persons 
around him, some at full length, others just emerging 
from the ground : this is supposed to represent the 
resurrection. The figtires are tolerably well propor- 
tioned, and the colours appear to have withstood the 
effects of tinie tolerably well j but the drawing is very- 
alight, and the countenances totally without expres- 
sion. 

The chapel is now, we believe, occupied as an ar- 
moury for the parish artillery, so that it is difficult to 
obtain a view of the whole of the paintings. 

Whether these paintings, (says Mr. Flees, in his very ac- 
curate account of Jersey,) may be coeval with the chapel 
itself or not, it appears evident that they existed before the 
church. Even supposihg the chapel not to have been im- 
mediately abandoned, after the more spacious edifice was 
built, still it in very highly improbable that pains should have 
been taken to deeoiate a place of worship that was become 
in a great degrse useless^ and eiqpecially when the new 
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structure was permitted to remain so unornamented. It is 
hazarding very little to assert, that it must he, at least, a 
tliousaad years since the paintings were executed. 

St. Aubia is separated from St. Brelade*3 charcb, 
by a small promontory called the Viataioe de Noir- 
iBOQt, aad by the little bay of St. Brelade, This bay 
is nearly 'semicircular, bounded on the land-side by 
high rocky bills. The beach consiats of a fine whitish 
•and, remarkably firm and smooth. Being completely 
sheltered on three sides, it has been suggested that 
this little bay would make an excellent place for sea- 
bathing. This beach is remarkable for being decked 
with a profusion of small ground roses, which emit a 
fragrance nearly equal to that of the ''rose d*amour." 

The southern point of the promontory pf Noirmont 
is guarded by a martello tower, so judiciously placed, 
that it at once protects the entrance to two bay8> those 
of St. Aubin and of St. Brelade. 

So little are we accustomed, in England, to iH^ply 
the name of a ^own to such small places as St Aubin, 
that it may excite surprise when we say that the 
whole number of houses does not much exceed siyty in 
the principal street, and about as many more scattered 
in the neighbourhood. We are not precisely aware 
of the population in the town itself; but the whole 
population of the parish of St. Brelade, in which the 
town is situated, did not amount, in 180(), to more 
than t^l4 males, und 960 females, being 277 families 
in the whole. By the year 1831, there had been a 
small increase, the males heing 953, females 111$, 
comprising 342 families, pretty equally diyi4ed bf- 
tweeo agriculture, trade, and if)dependence. 



THE BKCAT OF FLOWB^ST. 

Die, blooming flowers! as if ye ne*er had been; 

Di«, and relinquish this empurpled scene. 

Die, and in due succession, in yonr stead, 

Others shall bloom, aad aqnal tegnuioe sMli 

lake yoo, bereaved of overy lina^ gnos^ 

Like you, xa every ^i^sue, the hmnaa raae 

Shalj perish in successioo. '* No! '* I Lmt 

Reason announce, in accent soft and clear. 

Tuned to the warbling of those heavenly strines, 

With whose sweet strain the sapphire r^on ni:^ 

When holy Faiihp in pity to maaldad, 

Itoveals the trimsphs of ih' imnortal mijid|»«* 

I hear, with mingled musie from on high . 

Reason announce, ''Although they soem to die^ 

** Not like the blossoms of the woody glade, 

^ Bball the bright flowers of Human Nature fade i 

^ AdomcMl with mercy, piety and truth, 

^hoy still diall floaru^ in immortal youth.'* 

Ye floweia ai Human Natare ! at the tune 

We grieve for your decay, in orient prixne^ 

Beneath the brilliancy of heavenly «ki(M, 

Ye bloom ; whilst here ye seem to £»de, ye rise 

Gay in th' embdlishment of recent hues ; 

Qales of more exquisite perfume diffiise, 

Than ye eould breathe amid the mists below ; 

An4 gih with beams of oonscioas iqilsadour glow.F— 

Bic«aa»«0ir. 



A PRiNCB who loves aad fears nsligioii is a Hon, who 
stoops to the hand that strokes, or to tho voice that 
appeases him. He who fears and hates religion, is lika 
the savage beast that growls and bites the cWo. which 
prevents his flying on the passenger. He who has no 
religion at all, is that terrible animal, who perceives 
his liberty only when he tears in pieces, and irhen he 
devours. — Moiitbsquiku. 

Sir William Templk observes thai m to knovMge, the 
moderns must have more than tho aneients, beeause they ^ 
have the advantage both of their's and their own; which is 
commonly illustrated by a dwarf standing upon a giant's 
shoulders, and therefore seeing more and further than th^ \ 
giant. 



APRIL CEREMONIES 

OF FORMER OAYfif. 

Various have been the oustoma cAaerved during thia 
month in commeraoratioa of the festival of Easter, 
but the most universally prevailing ceremony is that 
of" making fools'' on the 1st of April, called frorti 
thence All fw^U day. The origin of this ridiculow 
amusement is unknown, thongh the amnsement itself 
is oarrisd on in many of tha oountries of Europe, an4 
there are traces of it in Asia aad America. Amoaf 
the Hindoos, a festival is held at nearly ^s umk 
period, called the Hull festival, when the same kia4 
of merriment is iadnlgtd in^ people af« sent on 
errands and expeditions which end in disappoial;* 
ment, and every one is seeking to raise a langh at cto 
expense of his neighbour. Colonel Pearce says, tliat 
high and low join in it, and that a Massatmaa of «|ia 
highest rank was known to be first aad foremost in 
making Hnli fools. The joke is carried so far, as tp 
send letters making appointments in the name of peiw 
sons, who, it is known must be absent from their 
honse at the time fixed upon; and the laagh &e always 
in proportion to the tronble given. This festival li 
said by some to be of Persian origin, it having ^een ia 
ancient times the practice to celebrate with festal rkas 
tiie period of the vernal eqninox, whieh was, at that 
time, the commencement of the Persian year, (kbefs 
have found In the general spread of this praetice of 
^' making fools," an allusion to the mockery of the 
Saviour, about this time, by the Jews ; which opinion 
seems not unlikely to be founded in truth, sinee ano- 
ther custom, called Lifting, which is observed sooi& 
after this, has evident allusion to the Resurrection. 

The let of April was fermerfy obaerved in Britain 
as a high and general festival, but has now degenerated 
into a mere day oi amusement for young people, who 
exercise their Amcfies in a variety of ways, aad wheii 
suoeesslul in fllaying of^ their tricks on their frienda 
and playfellows, greet each of them with the cry, 
''Ah! you April fool." 

In Scotland, the plan usually is, to send a person 
from place to place by means of a letter, on which h 
written. 

On the first day of April, 
Hunt (he gowk another mfle. 

The bearer of the '' fooFs errand ** is there ealle4 M 
AprU gowk, which term ia explained l^y Qrand tp 
mean a tmdkoo, and to be used ^letaphoricallv fo|r a 
fool. 

The custom of making April fools |Hrcvails all ov^ 
the Continent. The day is further marked in JPro- 
venoe by every one, wkedier rich or poor, partaluQg 
of a sort of peas peculiar to the country, called po^ 
chiehes. While the convent of Chartreux was stand- 
ing, it was one of the great jokes played off on 1^ 
1st of April, to send novices thither to ask for these 
peas, telling them that the fathers were obliged to give 
them away to every applicant In consequence of 
this, so many persons went to demand the promised 
bounty, that the patience of the monks waa at last 
quite exhausted ; and it was well if the vessel carrit-^ 
to receive the peas was not thrown at the head of ^ 
bearer. 

' The April fool among the French is called poisitm 
d^Avril, L e., mackerel, or silly fi^, and their custtups 
are similar to ours. An ijostaace was related in one 
of the public papers, some years ago, of a Parisian )ad v 
carrying the joke too far. She carried off {i watch 
from the house of a friend, which was felt to be so 
little lijte a ?iere act of pleasantry, that she was ar- 
rested and tdcen before the correctional police. Hgr 
defence was, that it was an April trick, un poUsim 
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J^Avril. She was aiked whether the watch wm •till 
in her poesession. She denied it j hut on a messenger 
being sent to her apartment, the watch was found : 
on which the young lady declared she had made the 
messenger tin poiason fAvrU. The joke, howeyer, did 
not end so pleasantly, for the lady was recommended 
to remain in the house of correction, till the Ist of 
April on the following year, and then be dismissed to 
»ji poisson d'Avril, In some parts of America, the 1st 
of April is observed something aft«r the manner of 
St Valentine's day, with this difference, that the boya 
are permitted to chastise the girls either with words 
or blows. 

With regard to the custom of " making April fools/* 
!we must express our regret that a sport should con- 
tinue to be encouoiged which involves the practice of 
deceit and lying. The habit of uttering falsehoods in 
sport may too readily lead young persons into inge- 
nious methods of concealing thair faults by art and 
dissimulation, and thus prove exceedingly injurious 
to them, besides be(ng in itself an unjustifiable method 
^of obtaining amusement. 

I But there are other April ceremonies to which we 
must advert, and these are principally performed in 
honour of the festival of Easter. In some parts of 
Eoghnd there are still vestiges of a custom which was 
once prevalent throughout all ranks of society, called 
Heaving, or Lifting, on Raster Monday and Tuesday. 
It was generally performed in the open street, though 
sometimes submitted to in the house. A chair, deco- 
rated with ribbons and favours of different colours, 
was provided, and the person to be lifted seated in it, 
when the chair was hoisted three several times from 
the ground. The person lifted was then expected to 
present a fee to the lifters, after having received 
« salute from each of the party. On Easter Mon- 
day, between the hours of nine and twelve, the 
men performed this eeremony (ow^rda Ibe women, 
on Tuesday the women did the same for the men. 
The form of the ceremony differed in different 
places : sometimes the person to be lifted was 
laid horizontally, at others in a sitting position; 
aometim^ a chair was used, at other times the hands 
of the bearers formed the seat \ but, however this 
might be, the ceremony was incomplete if the person 
to be lifted was not hoisted from the ground three 
several times. 

There is reason to believe, from an old record of 
fees paid on the occasion, that Edward the First 
submitted to this absurd ceremony^ and was hoisted 
in the prescribed manner, by a party of ladies of 
honour. 

. The custom of presenting ornamented eggs at 
Easter has already been alluded to in Vol. }QV., p. 
136, of this work ; and nut only were they considered 
as offerings of friendship, but chargers filled with 
^gs having been presented at the church on Easter 
eve, and duly consecrated, according to the form prer 
scribed in the ritual of Pope Fius the Fifth, » sacred 
character was imparted to the gift which greatly en- 
hanced its value. 

Respecting this custom, (which is prevalent in 
F^nce at the present day,) we have heard an anec- 
dote related of an honest English traveller, who, un- 
acquainted with the artificial process of colouring 
these eggs, and seeing many exhibited in the streets 
of Paris of a deep purple colour, exclaimed with the 
utmost astonishment, "What colour must their hens 
be ?" 

Another custom derived Yrom the Romish church 
is that of eating tansy pudding at Easter, which is 
done in remembrance of the bitter herl^^ used by the 
Jews in the paschal supper. 



There is likewise the Easter ball-play, a Roman 
Catholic custom, of which it js difficult to trace the 
origin. In foreign countries, this custom was ob- 
served tfi the ekureh, as a part of the service, and is 
thus described by Fosbroke : — 

A ball, not of sise to be grasped with one hand only, 
being given out at Easter, the dean and his representatit'es 
began an antiptaane, suited to Easter-day ; then taking tbe 
ball, he oommenoed a dance to tbe tune of the antiphone, 
the others dancing round hand in band- At intervals, the 
ball was bandied, or passed to each of the choristers. The 
organ played according to the dance and sport. The danc- 
ing snd antiphone being concluded, the choir went to take 
refreshment 

From this strange cetcmony are supposed to have 
been derived several ball- customs in England. It was 
£onneriy the practice for corporations to go in ftall 
procession at Easter, to some convenient spot, wbere 
they joined in playing at ball with many of their 
townsfolk ; and there is a custom in several places of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages annually playing 
the game on Easter Monday. 

The celebration of the festival of Easter in the 
churches was accompanied with too many dramatic 
representations and ceremonies to be more thaa 
glanced at here. All the gorgeous display of the 
Romish church seemed to be brought into requisitioa 
on these occasions^ Plays, which had for their prin- 
cipal subject the circumstances attending the death 
and resurrection of Our Saviour, were got up bj 
the ecclesiastics for the amusement of the people. 
The characters of the piece were all supported by- 
monks, some of whom appeared as angels, others as 
the women at the sepulchre, and one as Our Lord 
himself. The machinery, dresses, decorations, and 
scenery, were often very grand and attractive. We 
read of '.'rich canopies of purple velvet, taaseled 
round about with red silk and gold fringe,**— em- 
broidered cushions of velvet,— *" mavveUous, lively, 
and beautiful *' images of goU, &c., kc. In Coates*s 
Hiitorp %f the Temn of Raiding, mention is made of 
several items in the cbmrchwardens* accounts for sums 
paid for " nails for the sepulchre," ** for rosyn to 
the resurrection play,** for the setting up of poles for 
the scaffold whereon the plays were performed, for 
midiing a ''Judas,*' for the writing of the plajrs 
themsdves, and other expenses attending the getting 
up of the representation. 

The beautiful lights used at the sepulchre-shows, 
and at Easter, formed a very attractive part of the 
spectacle. The great Easter taper, or paschal, used 
in Westminster Abbey, weighed three hundred pounds. 
The paschal in Durham cathedral, where these shows 
were exhibited with great effect, was square waz^ and 
reached to within a man*s length of the roof. An 
apparatus was constructed for lighting this immense 
candle, and every taper in the church was pur- 
posely extinguished, in order that all might receive 
from it a fresh supply of consecrated light to be 
kept up till the next year when a simitar parent 
torch was prqmred. A large wax-light, called from 
its spiral £arm « wrpent, was sometimes used on 
these occasions, and this was lighted by fire struck 
from a consecrated flint. The expenses attending 
these exhibitions were frequently much more than 
paid by the zealous crowds who witnessed the spec- 
tacle, and from whom money was collected for the 
purpose. 

Happily for us, Christian worship is now divested 
of these mummeries ; the appeal is no longer made to 
the imagination, but to the heart and understanding 
of the people, and with this change in essential tbtngs 
a whole host of follies and superstitious observances 
has been put to flight. 
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Among the priinitire contrivances for raising water, 
the Persian wheel is deserving^ of notice^ on account of 
its great simplicity and ingenuity. 

"Diia wheel must be of greater diameter than the 
height to which the water is required to be raised ; 
-and it must stand in the stream or reservoir which 
supplies the water. The machine consists of a wooden 
circle supported by spokes from a horizontal axis, 
upcm which the wheel revolves in a vertical direction. 
. Upon the rim of this wheel are hung a number of 
budcets by means of stout pitis : these buckets are 
^suspended freely, so a« to hsuag upright as the wheel 
revolves. As the buckets descend on the right hand 
side, they become filled, and pass up on the left hand 
^de, when, coming in contact with the fixed trough, 
they are tUted up, and diseharge their contents into 
^the trough } and having passed over it they descend 
on the opposite side, and are again filled by being 
Aurought below the surftuie of the water. Small springs 
(shown in the figure by curved black lines,) are fixed 
to that part of the buKdcets which strikes agaihst the 
trough, for the purpose not only of breaking the force 
-of the blows which the buckets would otherwise 
impart to the trough, b«t also of raising the buekets 
above the level of their months, and thus enabling 
them more efiectually to discharge their contents. 
The water is conveyed from the trough by means of 
pipes, &c., to any required place. 

Sometimes this machine is so constructed as to 
raise water no higher than its axis. In such case, 
instead of buckets hung upon the wheel, the spokes 
are of a curved form, as in the figure, and hollow 
within i each spoke is connected with an opening on 
the outside of the wheel, and also with openings in a 
box surrounding the axii : so that, as the wheel dips 
below the surface of the stream, the water runs into 
the spoke through the external holes > and as the 
wheel revolves, the water is discharged into a trough 
situated a little below the axis, and is thence conveyed 
to the desired situation. 

This machine may be set in action by animal power, 
when it is erected in stagnant water ; or by the water 
Itself, if a running stream be available. For the latter 
purpose all that is necessary is to equip the circum- 
ference of the wheel with vanes or float-boards, when 
it will raise a portion of the water which serves to 
drive it round. 

^ This cheap and simple machine is, we believe, al- 
tnost entirely superseded by the more elaborate con- 
trivances of modern times. We doubt, however, 
whether any contrivance could be found so dicap, or 



more effectual on a small scale, for irrigating land f6r 
the farmer or the gardener, in cases where the water 
of a stream is required to be raised to a higher situa-. 
tion. This machine will perform its work without 
care, attendance, or wages; it never tires ; and so 
long as the stream flows, its motion is incessant : the 
quantity of water raised by it is not inconsiderable, 
even with small buckets ; and of course the smaller 
these are, the less force will be required for \\'orking 
the machine. Nor is it a small advantage, that no 
nicety of construction is necessary for this machine j 
it win act if only the roughest workmanship be be- 
stowed upon it. It may also be used with great advan- 
tage in mill-streams, where water is scarce : by being 
placed in the tail'Stream of the water-mill it may 
raise and return a part of the water to the head of the 
stream, instead of allowing it all to run to waste. 



CHINA. No. XI. 



Early Trade with England. — Wkakness t)* 
THE Government. — Opium. — Its Effects on 
THE People. 

We have already given a series of papers on the 
manners and customs of the Chinese*, a popular ac- 
count of Canton, and the state of trade at that placet, 
and also some particulars respecting opiuna and the 
opium-trade t, borrowed from the pages of the Pubiin 
Universiiy Review. We now proceed to furnish some 
additional information illustrative of the national cha^ 
racter and government of this singular people, which 
we have gleaned from a singularly interesting series 
of Papers relating to China, lately laid before Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the dispute at present existing 
between this country and China. 

TBS WEAKNESS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Lord Napier, late superintendent, relates as fol- 
lows : — *' Two centuries have elapsed, this very year, 
I think, (he writes in August, 1834), since the bold 
Captain Waddell came from London, with three or 
four merchant ships, to propose a trade. The man- 
darins at first deceived him ; but, on a better under- 
standing of his case, he demanded an audience of the 
viceroy. This was refused, and the batteries opened 
upon his ships. In this predicament, the gallant 
Waddell hauled as near the enemy as he could, beat 
down the walls about their ears, landed and took the 
forts, embarked the guns, took their admiral a pri« 
soner, sailed up to Canton, renewed his application, 
and had an •audience of the viceroy immediately. 
This, I believe, is the first instance upon record ; and 
firom that time down to the feat of Mr. Innes, last 
year, success has always attended determination. 

''Mr. Innes was insulted and wounded by the 
people working at a 'chop,* or custom-house, in 
a manner gross and unjustifiable. He complained 
to the Rong merchants, (the Hong is a sort of mer- 
cantile corporation at Canton, who monopolize all 
trading transactions with the ' Barbarians,* or foreign 
dealers,) and could get no redress. He then gave 
solemn intimation, that if the offender was not in 
custody by such an hour, to be brought in due course 
to trial, he would bum the chop-house about their 
ears. The Hong merchants looked upon this as a 
mere threat, such as used too often by the Company^ 
(that is, the representatives of the East India Com- 
pany in London,) and not performed. The hour 

* See St<urritfy MBgoMne, Vob. VII. to Xlll. 
t Ibid, Vols. X., XI., XII. 

X On Opium— Opium-€aUra—th9 Opium Trade. Saturday Maffk 
BiM, Vol. XV., p. 197. 
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came, the culprit eontinaed at his work^ when Mr* 
Innes, having taken every precaution to prevent the 
extension of the ^ames, projected from hia balcony a 
few blue lights, which very shortly mads good his 
4^ord. What was the consequence ? Why, &e Hong 
merchants and mandarins assembled; the culprit was 
arrested and bambooed through the streets, with his 
neck and head confined within a pig*s yoke.'* 

" You read of a standing army/* says Lord N., in i^ 
despatch of the 2l8t of August^ 1834, "of above 
1,000,000 of men, to defend the empire j it is an ab- 
surdity^ they could only muster a few hundred 
wretched creatures last year at this city to send 
against a rebellion, and one half of them were utterly 
incapable of taking the field. Governor Le and his 
troops were defeated, and he was of course super- 
seded by the present man, Loo, who paid an enor- 
mous bribe to the rebels, and thus restored order. 
What can an army of bows and arrows, and pikes, 
and shields, do against a handful of British veterans ? 
I am sure they would never for a moment dare to 
show a front The batteries at the Bogue are con- 
temptible, and not a man to be seen within them. 
They have, no doubt, a long muster-roll of military ; 
but the governor draws the pay, and if he want a 
force within the batteries, the plan is to drive in the 
peasantry from the country around.** 

Lord Napier's remark about the Bogue and Its 
batteries, at the entrance of the Canton river, is con- 
firmed by the edict of the Governor of Canton, (in 
November, 1834), issued on the occasion of two 
English ships of war having passed through these 
defences, in spite of their fire. We quote the lan- 
guage of the edict itself, which quotes a despatch 
from the Emperor, containing his reply, "in yermil- 
lion,'* to the report made to his celestial majesty of 
the occurrence: — *' It seems that all the forts have 
been erected in vain j they cannot beat bsck two bar- 
barian ships; it is ridiculous, detestable. If the 
military operations be reduced to such a state as this, 
it is not surprising that the barbariius regard them 
slightingly.*' And then follows a report of the action, 
in these words, which are quoted from the " Supreme 
Mandate of the Tribunal of war :*'--" This day it is 
authenticated, that Loo and colleagues have sent a 
report by post, of the English ships of war having 
broken into the inner river, and of their having des- 
patched forces to drive them out On this i>ocasion, 
ike English barbarian eye, (envoy,) Lord Napier, 
having come to Canton to trade, did not obey the 
laws, (viz., he should have waited license to come 
up to Canton from Macao, an island held by the Por- 
tuguese^ where alone foreigners are allowed to reside 
permanently). The said barbarian ships of war^ two. 
in number, with three hundred and some tens of men, 
having anchored in the outer seas, the said governor 
did, during the 6th moon, (July,) forward a commu- 
nication to the naval Commander-in-chief, Le» for the 
appointment of a Tsantscang, Kaou*o-yung, to pro- 
ceed to the maritime entrance, and maintain a pre- 
ventive guard, &c. But, after all* they were so remiss 
in keeping up guard, that the said ships of war, on 
the 5th day of the 8th moon, (7th September), taking 
advantage of the flood tide, broke in through the 
maritime entrance; and when the miliiary of the 
several forts opened a thundering fins on them, the 
said barbarian ships let off their guns, attacking them 
in return, and passed on.'* la consequence of this 
disgrace, Kaou-e-yung was degraded; Le, because 
" all the forts, and military in charge of them, could 
not^eat back two barbarian vessels,*' which "is in- 
deed deserving of most bitter detestation !'* was also 
degraded ; and the poor Loo himsdf, governor of tbo' 



two Kwang provinces, (mving caused the disaster, by 
"want of plans and lack of valour,** and "injured 
the majesty of the nation,** was " deprived of his title, 
of Guardian of the Heir Apparent,'* and had " his 
two-eyed peacock's feather plucked out ;** but though 
"degraded from his official standing," says the edict, 
"let him be temporarily retained in 'the office of 
governor of the two Kwang provinces, t)>at bearing 
his offences upon him, he may direct the arrangement 
of this affair.** " Tremble fearfully hereat. Be at- 
tentive hereto. Hespect this/* are tfie hu^t words of 
the imperial despatch. 

"The English barbarians," continues the edict in 
question, and we are afraid with too much justice, 
" are of a violent and overbearing disposition, and 
they eherish plans great and deep. This has long 
been the case. On this occasion the barbarian vessels 
are only two in number, and the foreign sailors do 
not exceed three or four hundred men. If, indeed^ the 
passages for advancing and retreating be both cut off, 
the beast will then be taken, — the fish caught ; what 
difficulty can there be in making a clear sweep in a • 
moment?" 

With aU their conceit, or, at least, this grandilo- 
quent representation of their own supramacy in ajl 
things,—- for saith the Governor of Canton, " Even 
England has its laws ; how much more the Celestial 
Empire ! under this whole bright heaven, none dar^i 
to disobey them; beneath its shelter are the four 
seas ; subject to its soothing care are the ten thoQ. 
sand kingdoms" — it appears that the Chinese have 
much respect for the warlike endowments of Britons, 
in spite of " the soldiers and horses of the Celestial 
Empire, its thundering forces, with guns and weapons^ 
whkh gather on the hills ;** for " the said barbarians, 
except in guns and fire-arms, have not one single 
peculiar talent,** And again. "There decidedi|& ynuMt 
not be the slightest tendency towards what will oei^i. 
sion the commencement of a bloody quarrel* and 
creation of disturbance.** 

THB OPIUM TRADE. 

It is most clear, from the whole of the correspondenee 
before us, that this trade had long been prohibited $ 
and it was no exeuse for carrying it on, that the o&. 
eers, (maadarins,) whose duty it was to prevent it, 
had connived at it for the sake of wicked gain. 
Even Lord Napier*s suceessor. Captain Elliott, con- 
firms this yemark in a despatch, in 1836. '' It was 
formerly a prohibited trade, but there was no part of 
the trade of this country which had the more active 
snpport of t&e looal antherilies,** Most true $ it com- 
menced and subsisted with Uieir hesrty connivanes, 
and without it could have done neithor the one nor 
the other. The prohibition of 17P9 has never been 
taken off : the sale of the drug was then declared 
illegal, and the offenders ars at this mosaent liable to 
transportation, or death. In a report from the 
Governor and Lientenant-GoTeraor of Csnton, in 
1836, they acquaint the Emperor, that **From the 
time that the prohibition was laid on« the crafty 
schemes and devices of evil men, have daily molti^ 
pUed. On the one hand, reoeivii^ ships are anchored 
in the entrances from the outer seas ; on the other, 
brokers* called melters, are everywhere established 
in the inner land. Then again, ^fast crabs,* and 
* scrambling dragons,* as tli^ boats are called, are 
fitted out lor daadesUne commerce $ and Isstly* 
vagabonds, pretending authority to search, have onder 
this pretext indulged their own unruly desires.*' It 
is plain as daylight that the prohibition existed in all 
its force ; for the report aftiurwards recommends that 
it dMmld be remoyed,aad a duty imposed; a teoonh 
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mendation which the government^ tender of the 
national well- being, has throughout resisted. 

This report shows how small a valne the hctad men 
in China set upon the lives of the commonalty ; for 
it proposes, on the substitution of a dnty for the ex- 
isting prohibition, that '* The government officers, the 
literati, and the military, shalF still be restrained by 
regulations, and not suffered to inhale the drog ; and 
that offenders among those classes shall be imme- 
diately dismissed the public service 3 while those of 
the people, who purchase the drug and smoke it, dbaU 
not be at all interfered with, for all will plainly see, 
that those who indulge their depraved appetites, are 
the victims of their self-sacrificing folly,«-pers<ms who 
are incapable of being ranked among the capped and 
belted men of distinction and learning. AJoid if> hi 
this way, shame be once roused, strenuous exertion 
and self-improvement will be the result, for the prin- 
ciples of reform are founded on shame and remorse." 
Another high functionary, the " Vice-President of the 
Sacrificial Rites," who also advocates the repeal of the 
prohibition, and equally recommends that *' officers, 
civil and nyilitary, and scholars, and common sol- 
diers,** should be forbidden tile use of opium, observes, 
aa a set-off against the destruction of life among the 
other classes, " New births daily increase the popula« 
tion of the empire, and there is no cause to apprehend 
a diminution therein.*' The secret of all this is, thftt 
the governors and governed are two absolutely dis« 
tinct races, as much as Christians and Jews, each 
cordially hating the other. The Tartars are the 
governors by conquest, the Chinese are the governed 
by the arm of the strongest : the former are deadly 
enemies, the latter anxious to trade and cultivate 
friendly relations with us. 

There is, among the numerous documents before 
us, an exposition of the frightful effects, both moral 
and physical, which would do credit to a Christian 
pen. It is Councillor Choo-Tsun*s memorial to the 
emperor, dated in October, 1836, and equally con- 
firming the existence of the prohibition to trade in 
opinm. He observes, " The people*s minds gradually 
become callous ; and base desires springing up among 
them, increase day by day and month by month, 
until their rank luxuriance has spread over the whole 
empire* These noisome weeds having been long 
neglected, it has become impossible to eradicate.*' 
He complains of the violation of the law, with regard 
to which he uses the following imagery: — "Laws 
which forbid the people to do wrong may be likened 
to dykes, which prevent the overflowing of waters. 
If any one, urging that the dykes are old and there- 
fore useless, should throw them down, what words 
could picture the consequences of the impetuous rush, 
and all-destroying overthrow ?*' The trade in opium, 
of which Christian nations have been the shameless 
instigators, is truly a desperate calling, even with its 
instruments. •' There are at Canton," he says, "in 
the provincial city, brokers named ' melters.' These 
engage money-changers to arrange the price with the 
foreigners, and to obtain orders for them ; with which 
they proceed to the receiving ships, and there the vile 
drug is delivered to them. This part of the transac- 
tion is notorious, and the actors in it are easily dis* 
coverable. The boats which carry the drug, and which 
are called ' fast crabs * and ' scrambling dragons,' are 
all well furnished with guns and other weapons, and 
ply their oars as swiftly as if they flew on wings. Their 
crews have all the overbearing assurance and audacity 
of pirates. * * The thing to be deplored is insta- 
bility in maintaii^ the laws." 

"To sura up the matter," Choo-Tstin adds, •*the 
vide-spieading and banefal iMe of eplum^ what re- 



garded simply as Injurious to property, is of inferior 
importance; but, when regarded as hurtful to the 
people, it demands the most anxious consideration ; 
for in the people lies the very foundation of the em- 
pire. * * It is beyond the power of any artificial 
means to save a people enervated by luxury. * * 
Let the local officers redouble their efforts for the 
enforcement of the existing prohibition ; and impress 
on every one in the plainest and strictest manner, 
that all who are already contaminated by the vile 
habit hiust return and become new men >-— that if 
any continue to walk in their former courses, strangers 
to repentance and to reformation, they shall assuredly 
be subjected to the full penalty of the law.'* And in 
the true spirit of philanthropy he concludes, — " Thus 
happily the minds of men may become alarmed $ and 
the report thereof, spreading over the seas, (to foreign 
parts,) may even there produce reformation.** 

The same writer throws a somewhat novel light on 

THE CONQUEST OF JAVA. 

" Opium was first produced in Kaoutsinne, which is 
said by some to be the same as Kalupa (or Batavia). 
The natives of this place were at first sprightly and 
active, and being good soldiers, were always successful 
in battle. But the people called Hung-maou (red- 
haired) came thither, and having manufactured opium, 
seduced some of the natives into the habit of smoking 
it ; from these the mania for it rapidly spread through- 
out the whole nation ; so that in process of time the 
natives became feeble and enervated, submitted to the 
foreigners* rule, and ultimately were completely subju-- 
gated.** 

" Now,'* continues the Chinese writer, " the English 
are the race of foreigners called Hung-maou. In 
introducing opium into this country, (China,) their 
object has been to weaken and enfeeble the Central 
Empire. If not early aroused to a sense of our 
danger, we shall find ourselves, ere long, on the last 
step towards ruin.** The red-haired men of England 
may be long-sighted, but assuredly their vision has 
not extendi to. any such futurity as our friend 
" Choo-Tsnn, member of the Coaneii and of the 
Board of Rites/* insioQates. 



KATuac 111 court in her sequestered haunts. 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell ; 
*Whero the poised lark his evening ditty chants, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation dwelL 
There study shall with solitude recline. 

And friendship pledge me to his fellow swains; 
There lenl and temperanee sedately twine 

The slender card that flntteiii^ life sustains s 
There fearless poverty shall guard the door. 

And taste unspoiled the frugal table spread. 
And industry supply the humble store. 

And Bleep unbribed his dews refreshing shed. 
White-mantled Innocence, etherial sprite, 
fihaQ chase fhr off the goblins of the night ; 
Aad lad^Modenee o'er the day preside, 
Propitious power,— my patron and my pxide. 

Smollett. 



It is a strange and awful sensation, when, after havinff en- 
joyed, to the full, the powers and energies of manhood, we 
find ourselves suddenly reduced by the unnerving hand of 
sickness to the feebleness of infancy, — when eiant strength 
lies prostrate, and busy setivity is chained to tlie weary trad. 
It is strange* and it is awful ; for it shows us most sensibly 
how frail a thing is that vieour which, in our boisterous 
days of health* we madly think an adamantine armour 
against all adversity. It is strange and awful ; for it leads 
us 10 the brink of that fatal precipice, over which all must 
fall, and displays, as if from the very Terge, the inside of 
imr Ihtore grave.— 'Jaihs's AtHUt. 
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THE STAG BEETLI5* 




^/ 



This is the largest of our British beetles^ and i» 
remarkable for. the formidable appearance given to 
it by the poatession of horny, toothed mandibles of 
an unusual si^, somewhat resembling the boms of 
a stag (a). Including these mandibles the insect. is 
generally rather more than two inches in length, and 
of a bj^ck colQur: ^and on account of the length 
of its fore legs, it settleji with the head much elevated, 
and thus assumes a threatening aspect. In the case 
of vast numbers of insects, which feed on thfc honey 
accreted in the nectaries of flowers, the organ by 
which they receive nutriment is nothing More than a 
slender tongue, of a tubular form^ which the insect 
has the power of curling up in a spiral form to a 
convenient compass, or of suddenly unrolling, in 
•rder to draw up a supply of food from the bpttom 
of a flower. But with the class of insects, to which 
the stag beetle beloMs it is different : these appear to 
feed on. vegetable substances exclusively, but still on 
such as. require mastication, and they are therefore 
furnished with jaws for the purpose. The various 
forms of the Jawa of ins^cta are thus sfMsken of by 
Kirby and Spence : — 

The jaws are of very different constructions, but all 
aiimtramy adapted for their intended serri^ts . some sharp ^ 
and armed with spines and branches far tearing flesh; 
oithiBrs ho(d(ed for seiziBg, aad at the tame tiina hollow ibr 
suction ; some calculated like ahears for gnawing leaves ; 
oihers more resembling grindstones, of a strength and 
solidity sufficient to reduce the hardest wood to powder : and 
this sinji^ularity attencls the major part of these insects,^- 
that they possess in Tart two pair of jaws, an upper and an 
under pair, both ))1aced horisontaHy* not vertioaUy> the 
fasmer* apparently in most esses ibr the seisors and 
mastication of their prey; the latter, when hooked, for 
relaininK and tearing, while the upper comminute it, 
previously (0 its being swallowed. 

* The jaws of the stag. beetle then resemble those of 
t^ grefitor part of eating insects in this respect, that 
tb^ coDsiat of an upper and of an under pair placed 
horizontally ; the upper pair, or maniihhi^ being 
elpngatsd in the extraordinary manner we have 
described, and the under pair, oir maxill^^, which are 
inserted in tlie, right .^nd. left of the inner cavity 0/ 
Uie mouthy being alender .and membranaceous, and 
thickly clothed with hair. 

The antenna of this insect (b) are (like tnose of 
all other insects) two in number, and so placed as to 
be under the immediate direction of the eyes. Their 
form is remarkable, being terminated by a sort of 
club, which probably aids the msect in the discrimi- 
nation of iu proper food. Naturalists differ as to 
the uses of the antcnnse in insects : some consider 
them merely as iaciort, or organs of touch, others as 
organs of smell ; others believe them to btt oi^ns of 
hearing, since there is no other part of the insect which 
bears any analogy to the ear in animals, and since it 
has been proved that insects are sensible of sound* 



. The* eyes of insects ai^ immovablci but in o^er to 
make up ibr^hat would^ seem a di^dvantage, aum- 
bers of them are famisbad with what are osjled 
corapouiid eyas. These eyes, when seen under the 
microscope, appear to consist of an infinite number of 
eoiiyex. hexagonal pieces, the number however v&ryit^ 
fn different insects. The eyes of the stag beetle are 
impound, and are protected by a cornea, or out«r 
coating of extraordinary thickness, rendered necessary 
by the prominent situation of the eye (c). Those 
inaects whoae ey^ea present the greatest number of 
these hexagonal pieces, or facets, are found to possess 
the most powerful sight, for the sight is regulated by 
this circumstance, rather than by the size of the eyes, 
which merely represents the extent of their visual 
horizon. 

Insects, properly so called, when in their fierfect 
state have onjy six legs including the anterior pair^ or 
amiM (d), as they are sometimes called from their 
uses, which are somewhat distinct from those of the 
legs, and from their position, inclining in a contrary 
direction to that of the hinder pairsX/). The middle 
pair of legs, in thejnsect of which we have given a 
representation, are hidden by the expanded winga, 
and wing covers. The organs visible between the 
horns of the beetle are called feelers (palpi) but their 
precise use is not clearly ascertained. Though we 
have described the stag beetle to be of a black colour, 
the elyira or wing-ci^ses pf this insect (e) are of a fine 
dark chesnut. These are of a homy texture, similar 
to that which covers the trunk,, and completely 
envelope and protect the deiici|te texture pf the wings, 
when the insect is at rest. • The ends of the* mandibles , 
are occasionally tipped with red. ^ The armour which 
thus protects the stag beetle sef ma to be entirely of a . 
defensive kind, and the mandibles which give it so 
formidable Aa;#^|f^i^<ance, instead of being used for 
purposes of '^J^ipessiop, are merely employed in 
procnrtngaubsistence, by wounding the bark of young 
trees, or piercing the outer coating of fruits, in order 
to obtain the sap or juices they contain* It^ has h^n 
likewise remarked that the insect has an extraordinary 
power of thrusting out the maxillse, or lower jaws, for 
the purpose of lapping up the juices thus obtained, and 
that these maxills are furnished with a terminal . 
portion, admirably adapted to the purpose, being long 
and flexible, not unlike the tongue of a bee. 

The stag beetle is very rare in many parts of this 
kingdom, and perhaps mi^ be quite unknown to the 
majority of our readers, though commpn enough in 
sbnie parts of Kent, and in the vicinity of London. , 
Its favourite trees are the elm, oak, lime, and willow, 
where it may be seen settled on the trunk/ or flying 
about after sunset, in the middle of summer. We 
should remark that the description of the insect here 
given does not apply to the female, which is so much 
smaller and altogether so different in form, as for a 
long time to have been mistaken for a distinct species. 
The larvffi of these insects exist for three or four years . 
in the state of large fleshy grubs, when they form a 
cocoon of chips of wood, glued together with a 
secretion which they emit Within these they are 
transformed to the pups state, and soon aflerwards 
appear in the form represented above. 

There is a foolish notion prevalent in Germany, 
among the lower classes, that these insects carry o9 
burning coals with their mandibles, and that in cou- 
sequence of this, dreadful fires are sometimes 
occasioned. 
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ON ORIENTAL BAZAARS. 



►V'*^5i^ 




On« of the characteristics which distinguislif ah East- 
em city from the generality of those in Europe^ is the 
arrangement of the shops of commercial and trading 
people. In London, and other similar places, a 
tradesman, whether he be a carpenter, a shoemaker, 
or a grocer,-*-a maker of apparel, or a vendor of pro- 
visions, — a wealthy or a needy man, — takes a house, 
and perhaps a shop, in such a part of the town as his 
means, or his view of his own interests, may lead him 
to prefer 5 and if there be no other person of the 
same occupation vending near him, he thinks it, 
generally speaking, a fortunate circiimstancc^ and one 
which will bring more custom to him. 

Not so in the East. The shops are generally at 
some particular parts of a town ; and frequently 
most of the persons engaged in one occupation, cluster 
in the same spot. The word lazaar is familiar to the 
readers of Oriental geography j it is a Persian word 
signifying a market or TbrKm, and is applied to those 
parts of a tpwn where business is principally carried 
on. ITiroughout India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Egypt, bazaars are to be found j and we may, as 
a' general rule, consider them to occupy a medium 
station, as to their character and mo^e of arrangement, 
between our markets and our retail shops, ajthoiigh^ 
they are, at the same time, very different from both. 

Generally there is a cattle bazaar outside a town ; 
for such markets are seldom allowed to be held 
within it. There are also vegetable bazaars, which, as 
well as those for cattle, are opened principally in the 
morning. But more frequently the Word bazaar is 
applied to trading places held within the town, where 
handicraftemen of varioua kinds eirpoMthei^ goods 

Vol. XVL 



for aale. Sometimes the bazaar is an open square 
with ^hops or stalls arranged round its four sides 
under arcadef . At other times there \9 a central 
point from whence several covered arcfades radiiitc ih 
different directions : in such an instance, the central 
place is called the waHfow, or *g«artf,- and each 
separate arcade is called a bazaar, with iU distinctive 
appellation attached to that word. At Kermanshah, 
in Persia, there is a bazaar consisting of arcades 
occupying three sides of a square, the governor's 
palace occupying the fourth side. Generally speaking, 
howeveri an Oriental bazaar consists of a Vaulted 
arcade, somewhat resembling Lowther Arcade, or 
BurKngtbn Arcade, iii London. These art»des are 
never exposed to the full glare of stm-shihei and art 
therefore cooler than the open streets. 

The bazaars are in many cases painted and diecoia* 
ted with portraits of celebrated men, ' representations 
of battles, and ludicrous attem|it8 at imitations of 
animals, &c. It is a general custom to have tUa 
entrances to these bazaars occupied by poor dealei|(, 
who cannot afford to have a stall in the bazaar, and 
who therefore expose theii* goods, which are of a 
cheap and common kind,* in the open air, 'or else 
under a rude temporary roof. The central passage 
through the best bazaars is lined oh either side with 
shops or stall* elevated from two to three feet from 
the ground. Each Ifttle shop has the appearance df 
a recess, since the arch forming the arcade springi 
from the frtjnt arid not the back of the shops. Each 
shop Is about six feet wide, the same in depth, and 
from eight to twelve high, and open in front. But m 
some bazaars there is a door at the back of the shop, 
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leading to a still smaller store- room^ where the dealer 
deposits his goods for the night. The dealer generally 
Squats down on the floor of his tiny shop, with all 
his goods spread- out around him^ and its small size 
enables him to reach all his wares without rising from 
his seat. Here he sits, smoking and chatting with 
his neighbours, and presenting a remarkably different 
object from the active and bustling London trade's- 
nan : — the one considers listless indolence as a cbarin 
of existence ; the other is from morning till evening 
almost incessantly engaged, — hands, and eyes, and 
thoughts, all directed to one common end, — the acqui- 
sition of property; and seldom thinking about 
pleasure or recreation until evening has arrived. 
There is a good deal of mutual reliance among the 
inmates 6f the bazaars, they show much inclination 
to serve one another, and there is but little petty 
jealousy manifested among those who may be carry* 
ing on similar trades in adjoining stalls. 

Mr. Eraser, the Oriental traveller, gives much 
information respecting the arrangement of the Streets 
and bazaars of a Persian town, generatfy speaking, — 
for of course all are not alike. We are in the habit 
of hearing and reading of the splendour of Eastern 
cities, and the almost magical combination of flowers, 
and music, and jewels^ and beautiful females, Hvhich 
charm the senses of a visitor. But in the flrst place, 
a great deal of this is exaggeration, and in the next 
place, whatever of luj^ury and comfort are to be 
found in the houses of the great in k Persian town, 
nothing of it appears externally } for thji bouses ftre 
carefully secluded by high mud walls, and around 
them, even to the very entrances, ure clustered the 
hovels of the poor. Among these the Stranger, on a 
visit to the town, makes his way, generally through 
passages and alIeys,.so narrow and full of impediments 
that a loaded ass gets along with diiRculty. In such 
circumstances he is forced to dife Into hollows, to 
scramble through the most off^ensive ruins, to stumble 
.over gravestones, and even to risk his neck by falling 
into holes, particularly when in the dark j for there 
is no arrangement whatever for lighting artificially 
these intricate lanes. The bazaan are the only 
thoroughfares that deserve the appellation of streets ; 
and some of these, as the long continuous ones at 
Ispahan, Shiraz, Teheran, Tabriz, and other chief 
towns, are spacious, lofty, solidly built^ and, compa- 
ratively speaking, magnificent. 

The construction of these bazaars may be shortly 

^described as follows: — A paved pathway,* varying 
from eight to sixteen feet in width, separates two rows 
•of cells, before, which runs a raised platform or con- 

•tinuQUs booth. Vendors of commodities are seated 
upon these, having their goods spread out near them : 
the vaults contain the remainder of their stock ; and 

.in some cases there is another apartment in the rear, 
which serves as a magazine for the more opulent 
shopkeepers. The whole is arched over, either with 
well- constructed brick- work or clay, or, in very infe- 
rior establishments, with branches of trees and thatch, 
which intercept the sun's rays. Here sit the mer- 
chants and various tradesmen^ each class^ for the 
most part, ^keeping to their respective quarters : so 
that smiths, braziers, shoe-makers, saddlers, potters, 
cloth and chintz sellers, Uilors, and other handicrafts- 
men, may generally be found together ; but confec- 

'.tioners, cooks, apothecaries, bakers, fruiterers, and 

' greengrocers, are dispersed in various places, — some- 

: times setting out their wares in a manner sufficiently 
pleasing, although quite unlike that in which shops 
are arranged in Europe. Attached to the bazaars in 

. the larger towns there are usually several caravanse- 
ries. for the accommodation of travelling merchants. 



The chambers of these are oocapfed both M offices 
for transacting business, and also for shops j and the 
gay appearance which they present, the bustle that 
prevails in the space before them, and the variety of 
costume, manners, and language, present a spectacle 
highly amjosing U well as interesting. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, in allusion to the grand 
bazaar at Bagdad, observes, — 

In proceeding to Mr. Rich's house, the point whffher #o 
were moving, we crossed through part of the great basaar. 
14 was crowded with people, and displayed every kind of 
Asiatic commodity for traffic. Numberless eofTee-houses* 
intermingled with shops, were ranged on eaeh side; all of 
which were well stored with silent and smoking guests, 
seated in rows, like so many painted automatons. There 
was a rusding sound of slippered feet and silken garments* 
and a low monotonous hum fh)m so numerous a biv^ ; but 
nothing like the brisk abrupt movenient and clamorous 
noises af a Persian assemblage «f the sam* sort 

A London shopkeeper, in flv* Cftses ont of six, has 
his shop lighted up in the evening, especially hi the 
middle of winter. Not so in the basalLrs in the East : 
business terminates there with daytight. There are 
two reasons for this : ft Persian or a Turk is but 
little imbued with the eommercial enterprise that dis- 
tingalshes Enropeftne; end the eompmHlve lengthe 
of day and night do not vftry so much in those coun- 
tries which approach the equator iS in others situated 
further northward, therefore daylight is of longer 
continuftnee in winter ki the Itofmer eottftlrles then in 
the latter* 

It IS genendly understood that thefts ere seldom 
committed in the baxaers. It Is true the entrances 
ere carefiilly closed et night fross intmdere i but the 
shops themsdvee ftrs scarcely protected. None of the 
deelers rertde In the baeenr, but go home to sleep and 
to meals. It is also customary fcr them to leave 
their shops In the middle of the day, when the heat is 
rtTj greftt, and go home to their $ie9ta; or mid-day 
nap. In such cases they merely throw a net or dodi 
over their, goods, apd leave them without any appre^ 
hension of thefts being committed. Ougfit we' not 
to give ft certam meed of praise to the poorer Inhabits* 
ants of Eastern towns on this ground ? An Bnvlish 
shopkeeper would hesitate long before he thus aban* 
doned his wares to the mercy of others I 

Besides the regular shops hi e bazaaf , there is e spe* 
cles of brokerage or hawking carried on. If a person 
has any article to dispose of, he hires ft crier, who 
takes it to a bazaar, and announces iu quality and 
price; or if the seller be in a humble rank of life, he 
dispenses with the services of the crier^ and endea* 
vours to dispose of his wares himself in the same way^ 
the motive for this is, that casual visitors will fre- 
quently give ft higher price than the shopkeepers. 
Dealers in tobacco, snuflT, opium, ftnd other ftrticlee, 
frequently exhibit their wares upon stools, baskete, 
or cloths spread on the ground. 

The bazaars resemble a Parlstftn coffee-hous^ In 
this, — that they are a nucleus at which all partie^ 
collect together, end discuss matters of every kind, in 
a tolerably unrestrained manner $ for if there is ftny 
liberty in en Oriental city, it is seen in the bazaars. " 

A traveller through ft bazaar can generally pur* 
chase, for a trifle, excellently filtered Water, which ie 
carried about in buckets for sale, ftnd which has a 
value which none but those ftcquainted with tropica 
climates can adequately understand. 



XnORAK VAOIC ItA&TIAL. 
Gzttf ▲ in private weeps not for the dead i 
"WMn friends are nigh, the reoiy tears are shed. 
Can she feel grief, who seeks apphtusa to reap ? 
They grief e smoerely, who in secret weep. — ^N L. f. 
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^ON MtrrMSGS AND MAOE. 

t7uTHK0S are the seeda or kernels of a tree called 
%he Myrisfica Mo9cha(a, which grows in various islands 
pf the Eastern ocean, and which attains the height of 
Hbont thirty feet. These kernels are, as is well known, 
nearly spherical in form} they are at first of a lightish 
green, but as the tree advances in age» they change to 
yellow. Mac0 is a kind of membrane or skin, of a 
acarlet colour, which envelopes the kernel which we 
call nutmeg. 

We bava said that the tree which yields these ^Moas, 
18 a native of the Eastern seas^i and it so happens 
that the islands where they grow, and consequently 
the commerce in the articles themselves, were for a 
long time almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Patch i but they were introduced, about fifty years 
ago, into the Uea of France and Bourboii, and from 
thence into the West India Islands. The commerce 
in the iiuta has been canrie4 on for a long time ; but 
it is only within comparatively a recent period, that 
the nature and growth of the tree which produoea 
them has be^n known to European botanists* 

The nutmeg*tree is said to bear fruit and leaves at 
ihnoat all «ges } and when an incision is made in the 
bark of the tm^ or a branch is cut ol^ or a leaf de^ 
tached, a viscaus sap or liquid fiows out, of a reddish 
colour* and wiAh the property of imparting to linen a 
UderablypannsAeat stain. 

The nuts are not fit for gathering, until about eight 
or nine months after the fiowisri which produced 
them hare Mown i before that period, the nuts ai* 
not fit to he used 19 their raw atnte, but are mad* up 
into marmalades, &c. The tree bc^ns to bear fniit 
at about thf age of asven years 1 and in order to ob- 
tfiun the most favoureble result, the nuts are planted 
hare« or deprived of their shdl, and they begin to 
germinaU in about thirtf or forty d^re. The tree 
yields generally tlupef «srQM aannaUyj the first in 
▲pril, which is the best j iM second 10 Augnsti and 
tbe third m December, There are several wiarietiee 
of the tree, but that de»omnated tbe Qoeen nutm^ 
^bicb bears a small round nn^ is she best. 

The mcide of enttoeting the i»at% ie as foUom >^ 
when the fruit ie wipt^ &• iiatiiiea aseend the traee* 
wd gather it by puUiag the branehee towards them 
with long bookm Some of the men are employed an 
opening th#m immediately, and in taking off the 
preen shell orfirstrind, whkb is laid together inaheap 
us the WQode« whweitputnsAesinoottraeoftine. As 
«Qon as the piiiirei»stiun has taken pli^e, there epriags 
^p n kiad af mushroom, called BoM Jfsesin^', 
of ^ blackish colour, and much valued by the natives, 
who consider them as delicate eating. When the 
nuts are stripped of their first rind, they are carried 
hon&aandtliefliaeejs oaretfally tfdben off with a smaH 
knife. The mace, which ieof a beautiful red, but 
afterwards assumes a dariush colour, is laid to dry In 
the sun for the space cf a day, and is then removed 
%j a place nrane sheltered from the sun's heat, wheic 
It remains for sjbont a week, in order that it may 
soften a little, it ie afterwards moistened with sea- 
waler, to prevent it from drying too much, and firom 
losing its oil ; but the natives are careful not to em* 
ploy too m^eh water, for fear of its becoming pntrid, 
and being devoured by worms. It ie then put into 
small bags and squeezed veiry dosely, m esder to pre* 
serve its fragraooe end ceaeistenee. The ■sace thus 
prepared has a pleasant aromatk smetl, «mI a warm, 
hittcrieh, moderately pungent taste : it is thin, flat, 
and membranous, c^ an oleaginotis nature, and of a 
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yellowish colour. We receive it in irregular flakes of 
an inch or more in length : the surface is smooth, the 
texture close and easily cut. .Mace is, generally 
speaking, of an astringent and dying nature. 

So much for the skin which covers the nutmeg ; we 
must now speak of the mode of treating the nut itself^ 
after the skin has been removed from it. The nuts, 
which are still covered with their ligneous shell, are 
exposed to the sun for three days, and afterwards 
dri(cd before a fire till they emit a sound when they 
are shaken : they are then beaten with small sticks, 
in order to remove the shell, which flies off in pieces. 
The nuts are then distributed into three parcels, the 
first of which contains the largest and most beautiful^ 
which are destined for the European markets 3 the 
second contains such as are reserved for tbe use of 
the inhabitants ; and the third contains tbe smallest, 
which are irregular or unripe. This last sort are 
burned ; and the remaining part is employed for 
yielding oil by pressure. The selected nutmegs would 
soon corrupt, were they not moistened with lime 
water, made from calcined shells, which is diluted 
with salt water till it attains the consistence of pap. 
Into this mixture, the nutmegs, contained in small 
baskets, are plunged two or three times, till they are 
completely covered over with the liquor. They are 
afterwards laid in a heap, where they become wariti^ 
and lose their superfluous moisture by evaporation^ 
When they have sweated sufficiently, they are prot 
perly prepared and fit for a sea voyage. 

The natives of the Banda Island preserve the frui(| 
of the nutmeg-tree entire, in the following manner* 
When the nut is nearly ripe, it is boiled in water and 
pierced with a needle ; it is then laid in water for ten 
days, to soak, till it has lost its sharp sour taste, and 
then it is boiled gently in syrup of sugar, to which 
a little lime is sometimes added. This operation is 
repeated for eight days, and each time the syrup is 
removed. The fruit, when thus preserved, is put fo^^ 
the last time into a tolerably thick syrup, and ia 
kept closed down in earthen pots. 

When nutm^^ are distilled with water, they yield 
a large quantity of essential oil, very much resembling,^ 
in flavour, the spice itself. When the distillation is 
completed, an insipid substance is found swimming 
in the water, and the decoction yields an extract of 
an unctuous nature, and of rather a bitter taste. The 
whole virtue of nutmegs may be extracted by infusion,! 
while very little of it is elevated in distillation : con- 
sequently, the spirituous extract retains the flavour of 
the spice to a large extent When nutmegs are 
heated and pressed, they yield a considerable quan* 
tity of limpid yellow oil, which assumes a thicker 
consistence on cooling. The substance sold under 
the name of oil of mace, is really oil of nutmeg.. 
There are three qualities of it, that which is brought 
from the E^t Indies in stone jars is the hest^ it is 
of a thick consistence, with the colour of mace, and has 
an agreeable fragrant smelL X second sort, which 
is of a paler colour, and much inferior in quality, ia. 
brought from (loUand in solid masses of a flaitish 
square figure. The inferior sort, generally called wm-^ 
imm oil </ aiaes, is an artificial composition of sne^ 
palm oil, and other suhstaficcsi, flavoured witha littla 
of the genuine oiL 

Nutm^ preserved entire are presented as a dessert 
by the natives of Baada ^ and the inhabitents of India 
sometimes eat them when they drink tea. Some use 
nothing but the pulp; others chew the mace, but 
th^y generally throw away the kernel, which is really 
the nutmeg. Many who perform sea voyages to the 
norths chew nutmegs every morning. 
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COSSACK HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Extract of a Letter from Cbarkoff, in tbb 
Ukraine* 

At the period of my arrival in this town the whole 
hody of the nohility id the Ukraine were collected 
there for the purpose of advising on provincial affairs, 
and electing the provincial anthorities. I helieve yon 
In England have no conception that there are any 
such meetings of the states in this quarter of th^ 
glohe, or that the Autocrat of Russia allows any por- 
tion of hfs lieges even the shadow of independence. I 
cannot do better, therefore, than undeceive you by 
sending you a report of the deliberations of the' 
' Wuidar" of' the Ukraine, — at least of such of them 
as fell' under my own observation while staying here. 

Charkodr has its own ' Dvoraniwa Sobranie (House 
of Assembly for the Lords), a building principally 
fitted up with a spacious hi^l, and rooms leading into 
it This hall is made use of, not only for the delibera* 
tions and acts of the nobility, but for balls, ban- 
quets, &c., during the session of the Wuidor. Along 
the sides of the hall is a range of chairs and 
tables, covered with green cloth, for the representa- 
tives of the eleven circles of the Ukraine. Over f ach 
table there are the armorial bearings of each circle 
painted on the wall) those of "Valki,'* for instance. 
are a couple of plums and pears, designating that it 
abonnds in fruit ; the arms of ''Sjurni" (literally Mcib), 
are a brace of sacks, in allusion to the origin of the 
name, as well as of the Wealth of the district, which 
waa a place of deposit chosen by the Cossacks of that 
quarter for their predatory spoils and well-iUled bags. 
7he High Marshal of the circle presides at each table, 
'^and the ' Gubemshi-PredwocUUl-Dvorantsva (Grand 
^iRlarshal of the Emperor), who acts on every occasion 
'as the representative of the whole nobility of the pro- 
vince, is the Lord President of the house. The session 
]at which I was present mustered a couple of hundreds 
of the aristocracy, and on the days of their meetings 
the space \n front of the house was crowded with a 
larger concourse of equipages than I have ever seen 
in Abingdon Street, or in front of the Luxembourg. 

The appearance of the house, when assembled, was 
Ignite equal to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. The 
members* costume consisted of an elegant uniform of 
j;reen« with crimson collars and cuffs embroidered in 
jgold, and swords in silver scabbards. . • • There was 
no want of life in the proceedings ; speech followed 
vpon speech in rapid succession, and the eloquence of 
several of the spesikers was much commended to me. 
Whenever a written proposition or resolution, or the 
Stecord of an election, or an official intimation from 
the government was read, the old Cossack custom, of 
atriking the Aoor or one of the tables with a sword, 
'was never omitted j the party whose duty it was to 
.read it, came forward, and walked up to each of the 
four corners of the hall in succession, where he sepa- 
jrately read it with doe solemnity. On several occa- 
sions I observed that these communications caused 
great aj^tation among the members, and those who 
^delivered their sentiments upon them were interrupted 
at times, by boisterous cries and tumultuous move- 
ments throughout the hall. I thought there would 
have been no end to the loud acclamations which 
accompanied the farewell speech of one of the Kova- 
leff*ky family, who had filled the office of High 
Marshal for the last three years, and now laid it down. 
His eyes filled with tears as he acknowledged his sense 
of the cordial support he had received from his 
colleagues. The whole house, rising from their seats, 
rushed into the middle of the hall and crowded close 
round the speaker whenever he elicited their applause. 



They were loud in soliciting the Marshal to announce 
himself as a candidate for the new election, but he waa 
as decided in declining the honour. 

After peace was restored, the several candidate^ 
came forward, made ^eir bows to the house, and wertf 
received with more or less favour, according as they 
were popular or otherwise. Some, who were cordially 
greeted, laid their hatids on their hearts, and addressed 
a few words to the house. But one of them, who wat 
probably prompted by vanity rather than by the con- 
viction thiat members. were at his back, was over- 
whelmed by an unanimous shout of ' Vvolnmm! 
VvoiMim r (We will have none of htm !) The house 
thai proceeded to the ballot, on 'which occasion each 
circle came forward at the call of their names to ballot ; 
and the majority of balls was in' favour oP General 
Rachmanoff, who had 150 out of 300. The abaounce- 
ment of th^ election was received with a storm of 
plaudiu, which the veteran was not present to enjoy. 

You will now see that this Cossadc HonM of Lords 
is by no means of so tame and inatgnificant a eharac^ 
ter as you would have been apt to tK>nclude. The 
lieutenant-governor of the Ukraine has, I admit, the 
power of approving or rejecting the appointments made 
by the house ; but it is well worthy of notice, that no 
noble in government pay has a seat in the bouse, and 
that strenuous attempts are frequently made to main-^ 
tain an election which is unpalatable to the *' powers 
that be.*' To such a length indeed has the house at 
times asserted its independence, that it has more than 
once been a question with them whether the Ukraine 
should not be blotted out altogether from the list oii 
provinces, and parcelled out among its neighbours. 

In former days every nobleman in the province, 
whether great or small, was entitled to take his seat ^ 
but an ukaae was issued several years ago, forbidding 
any lord to sit in the " Wuidor," who was not pro- 
prietor of a hundred serfs or upwards. A short time 
however after this rule was laid dowb, a hobleman 
insisted upon being admitted into th(i house who had 
not quite the stipulated number of dependants, count- 
ing upon his popularity and influence to carry him 
through. As soon as he madt) his appearance in 
the house he was Instantly denounced by a rich 
aristocratical colleague, who heartily detested bim, and 
was called upon by bis foe to leave th^ house. '' Your 
charge is just,*' he replied, ** I admit that I have 
not a hundred souls at my call, but I have & soul 
which is worth a thousand such as yours ;'* and he 
straightway ran his adversary through With his sword. 
You will allow that such scenes as this have somewhat 
" too much life" in them | but they are types of 
national character. D. A. 



Paycno of debts is, next to the grabe of God, the best 
means in the wortd to deliver you from a tbouMind tempta- 
tions to sin and vanity. Pay your debts, aad you will not 
have wherewithal to purchase a ewUy toy, or a |)emioious 
pleasure. Pay your debts, and you will aot have what 
to lose to a gamester. Iti one word, pay vour debts, and you 
will of necesiity abstain from mahy indulgences, that war 
agaiost the spirit, and bring you into captivity to sin, and 
cannot fail to end in your utter destruotion, both of soul' 
and body.— Delaw Y. 

Thb accuracy of Milton, in speaking of angel form^ that 
lay entranced, «* Thick as autumnal leaves that stcow the 
brooks In Vallombrosa,'* has been called in. question by 
some persons ; because, as they say, the trees are all ever* 
green in those woods. But Mrs. I^iozsi observes that MiU 
ton was riKht, it seems, notwithstanding; for botaiiials 
state that nothing makes more litter than the shedding. tA 
leaves* which replace themselves by oth^ia, oa the^ilsMKls 
styled evergreen ; these change like every other tree, but 
only do not ehange all at once and remain stript till spring. 
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CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 



Cbelmbford is one of the most considerable towns 
in Essex, being nearly in the centre of the county, 
and in the direct route of travellers from London to 
Colchester and Harwich, and also to many parts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk. In it is held the election for 
the county members ; and also the assizes^ general 
quarter sessions, petty sessions, county courts, &c., 
some of them alternately with Colchester. 

In the time of William the Conqueror, Chelmsford 
was possessed by the Bishop of Ix>ndon ; but the 
town was of no importance until a bridge was built 
over the river Can, by which the high road to other 
parts of Essex was made to pass through Chelmsford. 
About the year 1200, a market-place was established 
here, and from that time it assumed some degree of 
importance in the agricultural affairs of the county 3 
but it has never been a manufacturing town. 

The neighbourhood surrounding Chelmsford is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and the soil, very fruitful in the pro- 
duction of various kinds of grain. The town is 
situated in a hollow, being approached from all sides 
by a descent. The river Can flowing from the north* 
west, passes near the town, and meets the Chelmer, a 
iKmall river from whence the town takes its name. 
Near the centre of the, town is a conduit, supplied 
with a continuous and copious stream, derived from a 
spring named Burgess's Well, situated near the town. 
This conduit appears to have existed for a considerable 
time, but its exact age is not known. It has four 
pipes on the four sides, one to each, and from each 
pipe flows a perpetual stream of the purest water. On 
one of the sides was formerly this inscription :— • 

This conduitf in one minute, runs one hogshead and a 
half and four gallons and a half; and in one day, two 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two hogsheads and fifty- 
Jbur galloiis. 

About seventy yearn ago. Sir William Mildmay 

, left two hundred pounds, the interest of which was 

rtakeep the conduit in repair | and it was rebuilt 

Hi 1814 at the expense of the inhabitants: channels of 

pure water flow fk^om the conduit through the princi- 



pal streets, and contribute greatly to the cleaiflibe^a 
and health of the town. In addition to the supply of 
water obtained from the conduit, a fine spring bubbles 
up in another part of the town. There is also plenty 
of water in the neighbourhood ; but it is found, that 
in order to obtain it A good quality, it is necessary to 
bore entirely through the stratum called London clay, 
which is in some places three hundred feet in thick- 
ness. It is by such means that some commodious 
baths, built near the centre of the town, are supplieci. 

The Chelmsford shire-hall is a commodious and 
handsome structure, and was built in 1792 by'Jilr. 
Johnson. In consequence of the building haying 
been completed much within the estimated expense, {tk 
very unusual circumstance in such matters)^ the In- 
habitants voted the architect a valuable silvef cup, as 
a token of their respect and satisfaction. It is ft square 
building, with four three-quarter louic columns, sup- 
porting a pediment An open space on the ground- 
floor 18 occupied by market-people and corn-dealer$. 
There are two session rooms, a jury room, an, assembly 
room, and other commodious apartments. 

A free grammar school was founded at Chelmsford, 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, in compliance with 
a memorial presented to him by the principal inhabit- 
ants of the town. The school was placed under tl\e 
government of the memorialists, and was to remain 
in their families for ever, for which a kind of charter 
of Incorporation was granted to them. 

There are two charity schools, each more than la 
century old. The dresses, the mode and extent of 
education, the salaries of the master and matron, &c., 
are similar to those of other charity schools else- 
where. There are also schools appointed by the 
(j^ounty of Essex Society; as well as a national school 
and an infant school. 

Among the places of worship at Chelmsford, are, 
the parochial church, and chapels or metting-houses 
for the various denominations of Baptists, Wcsleyans, 
Old and New Independents, and the Society of 
Friends. The church is a fine stately fabric,. forming 
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by far the most distinguished ornament of the town. 
When the church was first built is not known 3 but a 
considerable portion of the present building was 
erected in 1424. This event was recorded in an in- 
scription placed beneath the battlements^ but many of 
tl e letters are now defaced, and the only legible 
words are the following :— 

Pray for the good estate of all the towntbepe of Chelmys- 
r>rd that bath been liberal willera and Drocorers of helpers 
iv thys worke ; and for . • • • them tnat first began, and 
longest shell contenowe . . • • it • . . • in the year of our 
Lord I. thousand lui. hundreth xxiut* 

The length of the inside of the church ia one 
hundred and twenty feet, and of the nave one hundred 
and two feet : the greatest breadth is fifty-fonr feet. 

When the churches of Essex, (says Mr« Wrij^ht* la his 
excellent history of that county,) underwent a visilalion, in 
the year 1634, numerous escutcheons, and banaers and 
coats of arms vera found in the roof of the eentre aislet 
among which were the arms of Kd«ar4 tKe QQaieetois and 
of various great men who had been liberal eoalribatora 
towaids the building; these were taken away at that time 
as emblems of superstition. The eastern window is of 
painted or stained glass of modern workmanship ; i| oeen* 
pies the place of an ancient master-piece of art, believed t» 
have been as old as the original foundation of the ehurefa« 
The subject was the history of Our Saviour. fW>m his birth 
to his ascension ; and the sublime and pathetie seenes it ex- 
hibited miji^ht well have preserved it from destruction^ except 
by the hands of ignorance and fanaticism. 

Such, however, was not the case } the mistaken seal 
of that age professed to quarrel with everything that 
savoured of an episcopal or state form of worship. In 
1641, the Puritan parliament issued an ordinance, by 
which all " scandalous pictures " should be removed 
firom churches^ and this beautiful window wae doomed 
to destruction. The wctor and churekwardeasj 
however unwilling to deprive the church of eoch an 
omaroentf were forced to comply^ and they lemoved 
most of the painted subjects from the window^ 
and replaced them with new glass. But the mob, 
acting from the violent impulses which so oftea 
influence assemblies of uneducated persons, were 
not satisfied with this, and proceeded to beat down 
and deface the whole of this beautiful window^ by 
attacking it with stones, slicks, and other weapons. 
. Part of the body of the church is modem, and was 
eieeted to supply the place of the Imcieat wsJls which 
partly fell down in January, 1800s in the repairs, the 
ancient style of the building was tolerably well pre- 
served, but the inside was moderniaed and elegantly 
finished ; and the church was re«opened in September, 
1803. A massive square, tower rises from the west 
end of the church, with battlements and pinnacles at 
the four corners } and on the top is a lantern, with a 
shaft :-— -the tower contains a peal of ten bells^ 

There are a county gaol, and a house of correction, 
near the town. The former comprises different eons- 
partments for the classification of prisoneraj in the front 
is the gaoler s house, and within the walls an infirm- 
ary and chapel $ the prisoners are employed in various 
kinds of work, the profits of which are applied towards 
the support of the establishment. A house of 
correction, built in 1806, is now only used^ for 
convicted female prisoners, its former office being now 
filled by the new couse of correction. This latter 
building is capable of containing 254 prisoners, of 
whom 218 may be confined in separate cella. It com- 
prises seven distinct ranges of building, radiating from 
a spacious area, comprehending with the site of the 
buildings nearly nine acres, in the centre of which is 
the governor's bouse, including a neat chapel, and 
commanding a view of fourteen court-yards or areas 
for the proper classification of the prisoners. In eight 
•f these yards are tread-wheels, furnishing labour for 



213 persons at one time 5 m two others are capstans, 
and in one a windlass and machinery for raising water; 
there are fourteen day-rooms, two of which are used 
as workshops for shoe-roakersj eight store-rooms, one 
of which is used as a work-room for tailors; an 
infirmary, a lazaretto, a bath, and other offices. Two 
of the tread-wheels are attached to a mill which 
grinds com for the use of this prison, the county 
gaol, and the house of correction at Barking. 

Chelmsford, although a considerable place with 
respect to county infiuence, has not the privilege of 
sending members to parliament. 

The town is favourably distinguished by the; liberal 
extent to which its inhabitants support charitable 
institutions for the relief of the needy and afflicted. 



THE ROOK. 

fbouUl I my ttept tarn to the raral seat, 

WhpM \ohf elqia, aod venerable oaks, 

lavite THK ROUS, who high amid the hoaghs. 

In etrly spring bis airy ctsUe bnildi, 

And cesMltw cawt amuave ; there, wdl-plsa«ed 

I might the various polity tnrvey 

Of the mixed hooaehold kiud. Thommn. 

Those persons who live in the neighbourhood of a 
rookery, and have paid sny attention to the pursuits 
of the busy community therein ; who have watched 
the patient industry of its inhabitants, their love of 
justice, their habits of order and regularity, their 
attachment to their home, the punishment of o£^nders 
against their established laws and customs ; with the 
%mioable intercourse which appears to be kept up 
nmongat them by m^ns of messengers dispatched 
from nest to nest |-^a\ich perao^os will readily agree with 
US, that nsany a good v^d useful lesson, and many a 
virtue neceasary to he praetised by ouraelves, may be 
learned from them, if we are not too proud to notice 
such instmctorSb The incessant cawings^ and appa*- 
rent contentions gmong these birds during the time itk 
Whieh (hey are occupi^ with the preparation of their 
nests, may have given them tbe character of a noisy 
end quarvetaome race j hot we feel inclined to defend 
theas from this ehai|^, and to assert that the contests 
observed at this period arise generally, if not wholly. 
frooa the dispoaiticm of the younger pairs to epcroacb 
vpoa the rights wA privilefsa of the older rooks 1 
which di^^Qsitioa ia checked and puniahed by ibe 
unanimous voice of their seniors ; and thns a ekupous 
and outcry are r^sed, as of general war. 

The fo^ has been named by Lionisua, CanmM/inh 
fthpuM, or OQm-gatheTer,as the latter word implies^ its 
plumage is of a fiM glossy blaoK, while the sides of 
the head and seek are of a very rich blue. The beak 
is straight, and the skin which sanrounds it is of a 
light gray colour : this skin is covered with hairs in 
the yonng bird } but in the old, the haurs are exchanged 
for a Bcaly kind of coaling. This seems to be a 
natural habit of the bird $ though it ia accounted for 
by some naturalists, on the supposition that the con- 
stant digging for food gradually wears away the hairy 
covering which the young birds possess ; other orea-^ 
tures, lu»wever, dig as labmpiously as they do, and with<- 
out injury to the fiir or lieathevs with which they may 
be clothed i so that we can scarcely suppose the rook to 
suffer from its exertion in this respect. The length of 
a full grown rook is about nhseteea inches, and the 
width across the wings thirty-eight inches. The weight 
is generally about nineteen ounces, 

The character of the rook is that ei a cheerful, in^- 
dostrious, early-rising bird : that man is a most indusk 
trious one who can get to his work before him ; fmr he 
is up with the eariy dawn« end off to the newl)r- 
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ploughed fields^ uttering his ttoisy song as he goes. 
He is however scarcely satisfied till the teams are 
a-field, and seems by his impatient cawing to reprove 
the delay of the mstic ; but when they are once arrived, 
and have begun their accustomed task, he is not slow 
or shy of aiding them to the utmost of his power. 
Fearlessly and indefatigably he follows the plough, 
picking up the grubs and worms with aVidlty, and 
thus rendering an essential service to the farmer ) but 
bis services in this way are not confined to the plough- 
ing-season. When the young wheat is springing up, 
and when it presents to the inexperienced eye, an uni- 
. form healthy appearance, the sagacious rook by some 
wonderful instinct beyond our comprehension, is 
sure to detect a great number of unhealthy blades, 
at the root of each of which the grub of the cock- 
chafer, or of some other injurious earth-caterpillar, 
is carrying on its work of destruction. Upon these 
larva he feeds $ and it is quite certain that he prefers an 
insect diet to any other, however the calls of hunger may 
sometimes urge him to seek for other means of sub- 
sistence. We cdnnot deny that, in very hot summers, 
or in very severe winters, when few insects can be 
found, the rook is a com- eater, and also a great enemy 
to a newly-set potatoe-crop, but this he is not from 
preference, but from necessity. When all other means 
fail, and the ground is hardened by frost, or by a long 
continuance of dry weather, there is no other resource 
for these famished birds : we have seen them at such 
times literally covering the sides of a wheat-rick, and 
using all their strength in endeavouring to pull out the 
ears of com. They would not eat grain in this state 
unless impelled by hunger to do so ; for they are found 
by those who have tamed them, and have made the 
trial, to reject it, except after long fasting, and to 
show no regard for com, except such as has undergone 
the malting process. The question has often been 
asked, "Is the farmer a gainer or a loser by these 
birds?*' Without attempting to maintain that the rook 
does little or no mischiej^ we are yet of opinion 
that the insects he lives on would do much more« 

From its sometiroes eating grains and other seeds (says 
Selby) the rook baa been erroneously viewed in thd light of 
an enemy by most husbandmen ; and in several districts, 
atteidpts have been made either to banish it or to extirpate 
ths breed. But wherever this measure has been carried 

,into effect, the most serious injury to the corn and other 

'orops has invariably followed, from the unchecked devasta- 
tions of the grub and caterpillar. As experience is the sure 
test of utility, a change of conduct has, in consequence, 
been partially adopted, and some farmers now find the en- 
couragement of the breed of rooks to be greatly to their in- 

*terest|in freeing their lands from the grub of the eock« 

.ohaferi (Melohntha vuloaris) an insect very abundant in 
the southern ponnties. In Northumberland it Is of great 

rttse in ieeding on the larvee of the insect commonly known 
by the name of Harry Longleps (Tipula oteraeta) which is 
particulariy destructive to gram and young clover. 

In severe weather, especially after a heavy fril of 

' snow, rooks frequent the sea-shore, where they feed 

'on Small sea-fish, particularly the common muscle. 

: In order to break the shell of this fish, the clever 
bird flies aloft with it to* a height of about fifty feet, and 

' then lets it fall on a rocky place, and quickly descends 
for his prey. If he be not successful in breaking the 

' shell at once, h6 will try again and again, till he has 
accomplished his purpose 3 and this he has much dilfi- 

' culty in doing when the wind is high and the shell is 

" carried out of its proper directioa. 

The patience and assiduity df these birds are put to a 
severe test during the nesting season. They have often 
to make long excursions in order to procure^ food for 
their youngs and with all their industry they can 
scarcely appease the cravings of five yoimg birds, who 
will readily devour their own weight of food in a single* j 



day. In a hot and dry season, it frequently happens 
that the young birds perish with hunger t not all the 
labours of the parent birds, nor the plundering habits 
they then Acquire being adequate to the supply of their 
necessities. 

The perseverance and unceasing industry of the rook 
furnish a useful lesson, and one which may be easily 
read, where rooks abound as they do in this country. 
But its untiring activity is ehiefly remarkable in the 
construction of its nest It is Well known that of all 
the trees of the forest and grove the elm is tlie rook's 
favourite -, on its lofty branches he prefers to build ; 
and though he has been known to make his dwelling 
in the oak, whose wide and branching head afiTords 
like facilities for the erection of his little "Wicker 
castle,*' yet it is by no means usual that he should 
seek any other accommodation for his future brood 
than that which is afforded by the ample summit of 
his favourite tree. But it is not every tree in an 
avenue of elms that will suit the rook's purpose. 
Notwithstanding the eagerness and restlessness of 
character which he displays in his ordinary work, hie 
does not rashly choose the home of his future family. 
Accompanied by his mate he carefully surveys one 
tree after another, minutely inspecting the different 
branches, with an air of extreme caution ; and this 
not for a few hours, but for many days. When the 
most convenient branch is at length selected, the 
young pair sit patiently on it for two days longer, 
apparently deliberating on its fitness for their purpose, 
and observing in what way it is affected by the winds 
and weather. Thus, having taken every precaution 
to ensure the safety of their future progeny, they begin 
to gather materials for their nest, such as sticks and 
fibrous roots, which they arrange in the most sub- 
stantial manner. But it may happen that on an ad« 
joining branch there lives an older pair ; and as the 
young couple soon grow weary of fetching materials 
from a distance, and begin to supply themselves from 
the neighbouring nests, their company is by no means 
desired, and the senior birds, both in punishment of 
the theft and to get rid of their troublesome neigh« 
hours, begin an attack on the half- formed nest, and 
soon succeed in its demolition. The young pair, little 
discouraged by this disaster, immediately set about 
the choice of another branch ^ and having found by 
experience that " honesty is the best policy," they no 
longer molest the other birds, but patiently collect the 
requisite supply of materials from the surrounding 
fields and hedges ; and in order to guard against the 
thievish propensities of other young beginners, who, 
like themselves, are at first anxious to furnish their 
Uests with as little. trouble as possible, they separate; 
and while one flies to fetch materials, the other re* 
mains to watch over them, and to drive away ap* 
proaching pilferers. A commodious nest being no# 
prepared, and duly furnished with a lining of soA 
erass, the female begins to lay her eggs, and from that 
instant hostilities are at an end ; no thief will now 
venture to molest her, and she is allowed to rear her 
young brood in tranquillity and peace. During this 
season she is never long absent from her nest | the 
male bird brings food to her as well as to the young 
ones, until the latter are old enough to be left without 
danger, when both parents are employed in supplying 
their wants. When the young birds are fledged, and 
have left the nest, the parents no longer retain any 
remembrance of or affection towards them ; the old 
birds keep possession of the same nest during sue* 
oeeding seasons, returning to it in the autumn, appa« 
rently forthe purpose of repairing it and strengthening 
it to bear the winter's storms, and in the following 
spring they make the necessary preparations for reaicw 
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ing another family. The birds which were hatched the 
preceding year are in the mean time preparing their 
nests in the same rookery, or they have joined a body 
of emigrants to another grove. To attempt an en- 
trance to another rookery would be to them a vain 
and fruitless proceeding i for friendly and social as 
the rooks are to birds of their own community, they 
all unite to prevent the entrance of another rook into 
their society, and to pnnish with due severity the 
unwelcome intruder. 

We know not the motives which lead a body of 
rooks to emigprate from their homes ; perhaps the 
community has increased to an inconvenient extent, 
and they find it necessary to seek another neighbour- 
hood, where the supply of their wants may be more 
certain : perhaps they like not the chastisement they 
are continually receiving from the older rooks, and 
determine to seek an unmolested spot, where, if they 
have not the advantage, of pilfering the materials for 
their nest, they may at least get a better chance of 
finishing it in peace. However this may be, we soon 
observe in these emigrants the same attachment. to 
their newly found home which they had previously 
evinced for their native . dwelling, — the same orderly 
habits are prevalent,— the same laws of justice en- 
forced,— with the same watchfulness against intrusion 
and interference on the part of others. 

There is tomething very pleasing in the considera- 
tion of the social tie whi^h unites these sagacious 
birds into one community : a friendly fouling is mani- 
fested throughput the. society j if a fraud be com- 
mitted on one, all the rest are ready -to unite in the 
punishment of the ofifendcr ; if the rooks are feeding 
in parties, one of their number always stands sentinel, 
and ^o vigilant is he in the perforjniance of this duty 
that it is. no eksy matter to get within shot of a 
foraging party : hence the country .people affirm that 
rooks can smell gunpowder. In addition to these 
marks of social feeling, we observe that amicable mes- 
sages appear to be constantly passing in a rookery ; 
and as there is little doubt of birds being able to com- 
municate intelligence in their own peculiar manner, 
we may fairly suppose that these messages convey to 
the several members of the community such tidings 
as have reference to their united welfare. 

After the young rooks have taken the wing^ there 
Is a general desertion of the nesting-trees ; but the 
families return to them frequently ; and in October 
they roost in them and repair their old dwellings. In 
winter the forest niay be called their habitation j bat, 
instead of forgetting their nests, they visit them every 
day, and, cawing in a softened and melancholy tone, 
seem to regret the ravages which a bleak and stormy 
season has made in their beloved home. Thus, from 
year to year, the rook is an inhabitant of our country, 
and joins, not inharmoniously, in the softer music of 
our groves ; while in many other countries he is only 
a visitant, announcing to the inhabitants of Siberia 
the return of summer, and to those of France the ap- 
proach of their winter season. The rook is found as 
far north as the jnilder parts of Sweden, but he is 
soon driven from thence by the severity of the winter. 
In their emigration they assemble in flights so dease 
as to darken the air 5 and on this occasion they have 
no objection to join company with the common 
crow, the jackdaw, and the starling. 

In extensive rookeries it is thought necessary to 
thin their numbers by shooting many of the young, 
rooks every season. The time chosen for this purpose 
is when the birds have left their nest, but remain on 
the branches, unable to fly far from their homes. 
The diversion, if it can be called such, seems a very 
poor and unworthy one, exercised- as it is against a 



race of birds who have fearlessly assembled near aur 
dwellings, .and whose labours are of such essential 
service to the agriculturist There is something very 
cowardly too, in attacking a creature which can 
neither defend itself nor seek safety in flight. It is 
affirmed by some naturalists that were the crud 
practice of shooting the young birds altogether dia- 
continued, there would be no sensible increase in the 
number of nests in a rookery 3 for, when the birds 
found themselves too numerous in one society, they 
would quickly form another, and emigrate to some 
distant spot, for the purpose of selecting a more 
commodious dwelling. If this be the case, we may 
surely hope to find the custom of n>ok shooting 
gradually abandoned, for no one would follow so 
cruel a sport for the mere pleasure afforded by it, 
unconnected with the advantage of keeping down the 
number of the birds. The flesh of the rook is bitter 
and unfit for food, and though the young birds are 
sometimes eaten, they offer little attraction to the 
sportsman on this account; the usual method of 
placing them at table is in the form of a pasty, (for 
which purpose the rooks are skinned, in order to 
remove in some measure the bitter flavour peculiar 
to them,) but even in this'forni they make 'but a 
sorry dish, and are gederally despised. When there- 
fore the advantages connected with the increase of 
rooks are properly understood, the farmer will doubt- 
less be found protecting instead of maiming and 
destroying the young progieny. 

We feel .quite certain (says Bbhop Stanley, in his very 
pleasing and useful little work oh Birds*,/ thjit on striking 
a fair balance, the advantage will be in favoukrof 'pre:iening 
the roukft ;. and that if every nest were pulled to pieces, the 
tanners would soon. do 'all in their power to induce the ol^ 
biixls to rebuild them ; finding out, ^ben too lave, ^i^at their 
crops might suffer the fate which befell an entire district in 
Germany, and which was once nearly deprived of its corn 
harvest, by an order to kill' the rooks' having been generally 
obeyed ; the immediate consequence being an increase ot 
grubs and their depredaiiuns. For allowing that the rook 
may do an occasional injury to the husband mau, it confers 
benefits in a far greater proportion, and to an extent of 
which few are aware. Many provinces in France were so 
ravaged by grubs, that a premium was offered by goveri^- 
ment lor the best mode of ensuring their destruction, and 
and yet singularly enough, so little were the people 
acquainted with the real and best method of stopping the 
mischief that when the Revolution broke out, accompanied 
with murder and bloodshed which can never be forgotten, 
the country people, amongst other causes of dissatisfaction 
with their superiors, alleged their being fond of having 
rookeries near their houses ; and in one instance, a mob 
of these misguided and ignorant people, proceeded to the 
residence of tiie principal gentleman in their neighbourhood, 
from whence they dragged him, and hung his body on a 
gibbet, after which thev attacked the rookery, and continued 
to shoot the rooks amidst loud acclamationst. 

In concluding our account of rooks in thehr social 
state, as they dwell in large communities iu groves 
of avenues of lofty elms, we would recommend to the 
attentioa of our readers some of the good and valuable 
habits of these birds. Their early hours, their un- 
ceasing industry, their perseverance in overcoming 
difficulties, and their love of home, arc not unworthy 
of our imitation. Let the sight of a rookery, then, 
remind us of our duties in these respects, and the 
busy, cheerful, noisy community will not exist for us 
in vain. 

» A Familiar Hinory ofBirdt, their Nature, Habitiand Instincts, 
By E. Sunlcy, U.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich; Fresideat of the 
LinDaan Society. 
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THE BANKS OF THE TAMAR. 
I. 
Thbrb are btit few rivers in England more celebrated 
for romantic and beautiful scenery than the Tamar, 
This river forms, nearly throughout its whole extent, 
the boundary between the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, the for;mer occupying the eastern, and the 
latter the western bank. It rises in the parish of 
Morwinstow, near the northern extremity of Corn- 
wali. Soon after this it becomes the botmdary be- 
tween the two counties, and continues so, with very 
little interruption, for the remainder of its course, 
a distance of abput forty miles. In the parish of 
Werrington it has Devonshire on both banks, and the 
village of Werrington on its western side. The 
Werrington river, which rises near Tremaine, runs 
through Werrington Park, and falls into the Tamar 
Qear the upper new bridge. On the, east side of the 
Tamar, near the river, are the Devonshire parishes of 
Pancraaweek, Bridgerule, Tetcot, Luffincot, St. Giles 
on the. Heath, Lifton, Bradstone, Dunterton, Milton 
Abbot, Sydenham, Beer Ferrers, Tamerton Folist, and 
St. Budeaux. The Tamar becomes a wide estuary 
near Beer Alston, and further pn, below Saltash, 
which is on the Cornwall side, forms the harbour ot 
Hamoaze, falling into Cawsand Bay, between Mount 
Edgecumbe on the Cornish side, and Stonehouse on 
that of Devonshire. The smaller rivers which fall 
into the Tamar, besides the Werrington, are the 
Wick, the Derle, the Deer, the Cary, the Claw, the 
Lyd, and the Tavy. 

The Source of the river is a small spring rising very 
near the Bristol Channel, but instead of flowing north-- 
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ward, the few miles necessary to reach that channel, the 
river flows nearly in a southern direction. The early 
portion of its course is not so much distinguished for 
its beauty as the latter portion ; and we may pass 
over it until we come to the neighbourhood of 
Werrington. Werrington is the name of a parish,; of 
a town, and of a seat belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland. The seat is on the western side of 
the river, and was formerly possessed by a Sir Francis 
Drake, who sold it, in 1651, to Sir William Morrice, 
a kinsman of General Monk. These gentlemen were 
very active in forwarding the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, on whose landing at Dover, Mr. Morrice 
received the honour of knighthood. He was after- 
wards appointed secretary of state ; but preferring 
the quiet of country retirement, he withdrew to 
Werrington in 1668; where he built a handsome 
library. He died in 1676. A descendant of this 
gentleman sold Werrington to the Duke of Northnm- 
berland. The situation of this mansion is very 
beautiful, commanding a richly diversified and ex- 
pansive view of a well wooded park, with the^ river 
close at band, and the Dartmoor hills in the distance. 
The river next passes not far from the town -of 
Launceston, the county town for Cornwall. This 
town is distinguished for its castle, a structure whose 
mouldering walls enclose a large extent of ground. 
The principal entrance was from the south-west, 
through a fortified passage upwards of a hundred feet 
in length, and ten in width. The court of the castle 
was a square of 136 yards, in the south-west angle of 
which was a very strong round tower, Arom whence a 
terrace proceeded to the keep or citadel. This keep 
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was an Immenfe artificial conical hill, nearly ninety 
feet -in perpendicular hei|[btj libout three hundred 
feet in diameter at its basei and ninety-three at 
ite aummit. The Wallt surrounding the castle 
court were of immense thickness. This castle is 
supposed to have been built by William Earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall, in the reign of WiUiam the 
Conqueror. As our present object is more the banks 
of tha Tamar than the towns near it, we shall pass on 
now without further notice of Launceston. 

After passing at no great distance from Lifton, 
Bradstone, and Dunterton, the Tamar enters the 
beautiful grounds of the Duke of Bedford, at Ends* 
leigh CottagCi Milton Abbot This used to be called 
Innesleghi and was an ancient possession of the 
Abbots of Tavistocki Who had a park here in the rtign 
of Richard the Second, and to whom it had been 
granted by the fkmily of the Edgecumbes. After the 
dissolution of monasteries, all the estates of the Abbey 
of Tavistock fell into ths bands of the RussellS) Dukes 
of Bedford, who have retained possession ever since* 

The estate runs on both sides of the Tamari and in 
1810. the noble possessor began the erection of a 
sweetly picturesque Cottage, under the management 
of the lata Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. The grounds are 
entered by a rttstio lodge ; and a ftarriage road leads 
through the plantations and lawn to the cottage, the 
gabled roofSf tall chimneys, and transom windows 
of whiehi remind the spectator of the mansion ot 
past ages» II stands upon a pleasaift slope, descend* 
ing to ths banks of the Tamar. In the grounds Is a 
grotto, commanding a view of the woods and mea* 
dowB on the river's banki and also ot a floating bridge^ 
managed by a rope and Windlass, The woods In ths 
neighbourhood risS in very picturesqus Ibrm (torn the 
water's edge, and are pierced by ascending walks, one 
of which leads to a little building called the Swiss 
cottage, a picturesque edifice in the midst of a sort of 
Alpine gitfden. An exterior staircase and gallery 
lead to the upper apartments, which are furnished, in 
the Swiss fashion, with wooden chairs and platters, 
horn spoons, &c. From the gallery of this cottage an 
extensive view is obtained over the river, woodlands, 
and open downs. At no great distance are seen 
rocks, woods, abrupt declivities, and the river foam* 
ing over rude masses of stone, — forming altogether 
a highly beautiful prospect. 

After passing near Sydenham, the Tamar arrives 
at Weirhead, where it first begins to be navigable^ 
At this point the waters of the Tamar fall over a 
ledge of rocks in a rapid and sparkling cascade. 
When the stream of the Tamar has been swelled by. 
heavy rains, this fall is highly picturesque. 

The ffentle Tamar : leading on his flood, 
SweUed by auxiliar streams, he strays awhile 
Amid the lawns of Werrington, and laves 
. Thy ancient walls, Launceston. Thence, in deep 
And silent course he seeks thy leaf-clad bridge, 
Bomantio Greystone, murmuring gently through 
Thy ivied arches. With the ocean tide. 
Seeing proud union then, the tranquil flood 
Rolls on, till smoothly, musically, leaps 
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It is customary for pleasure parties to take a trip 
up the river, from Plymouth and Devonport to 
Weirhead, the whole distance presenting scenes of 
great beauty. 

Near the Weirhead is a spot which has acquired 
great celebrity as the Morwell rocks, from the lovely 
prospect, and picturesque situation. These rocks rise 
several hundred feet froni the river, and whether 
viewed from below, or the surrounding scenery 
viewed from ^the summit of the rock, the scene is 



equally attracting. Oil leaving ft neighhouring down, 
a narrow track leads through a copse to the summit 
of the cliiTs, This gradual ascent to a great height 
makes the traveller scarcely prepared for the scene 
now presented to his view. The winding river is 
seen far beneath, and the surrounding prospect 
fnclndes Calstock Church, Hengeston bown, and the 
mining district of Gunnis Lake. There is one par- 
ticular rock called the Chimney Rock, which is 
mounted by the assistance of a flight of rude steps. 
Beneath this rock the river is for a time invisible, as 
it flows through a short natural tunnel. Mr. H. E. 
Carrington, the son (we believe) of the poet, thus 
speaks of the scene which presents itself to a spectator 
mounted on the rock :— * 

The repose of the seene is most interesting — undisturbed* 
exoept by the whisperings of the bree2e,-*-tDe scream of a 
lonely hawk,— or the- faint note of some woodland chorister. 
At an immense distance below the rude platform on which 
you stand is an extensive expanse of wood,— a perfect 
forest, stretching from the top of the slope to its base, and 
thence across the whole extent of level land on the eastern 
bank of the Tamar. Looking southward, you behold the 
river, winding away amid flat meadows^ backed by the 
lofty ridge on which stands the exposed church of Calstock. 
On the left bank is a continuation of the Morwell wood, 
divided fi^m the river by one solitary strip of rich meadow. 
The many sequestered cottages which are scattered around 
strike the eye by their peculiar neatness and air of deep 
seclusion* xhe base ot a part of the wooded precipice on 
ths MorWSll side is washed by the Tamar, which here 
makes a sudden bend round a forest*like peninsula. One 
oUff rises perpendicularly from the water, — a fearfully 
impsading mass it is when ffased at from below, though. 
When viewed fh)m the rugged elevations above, it dwindles 
into oomparative insignificance; but if a boat or barge 
happsn to float along at iu foot, you gain an idea of its 
true msgnitude. 

Near this spot is Morwell House, formerly the 
hunting seat of the AbboU of Tavistock : from its 
situation near Morwell Down, and the woods on the 
banks of the Tamar, it is considered to have been 
well situated for this purpose. The building is quad- 
rangular, with a large arched gateway in front, oma- 
mented in a similar manner to those of the Abbey. 

Below Morwell rocks, the Tamar skirts Harewood 
Peninsula, a little tract of land so nearly surrounded 
by the river, that after leaving Calstock Church, and 
sailing five miles, the traveller again arrives at 
Calstock village. On this tongue of land is situated 
Harewood House, which occupies a site traditionally 
connected with an event in the early history of 
England; we mean the story of Athelwold and 
Elfrida, which has formed a theme for more than one 
of our poets. The outline of the story seems to be 
this I — King Edgar, having heard of the beauty of 
Elfrida, daughter of Ordgar, Earl of Devonshire, sent 
his ^favourite Athelwold, to ascertain how fkr report 
was borne out by the real attractions of the lady. 
The messenger, — as has happened in more than one 
similar instance, no sooner saw her, than he f^U 
desperately in love with her : he made an offer of his 
hand, was accepted, and the nuptials were performed 
privately. On returning to court, he took care to 
lower as much as possible the reputed charms of 
Elfrida, and succeeded in weaning the thoughts of the 
king from her. Wishing afterwards, however, to 
make his marriage known, he entreated permission 
from the king to pay his addresses to Elfrida, on the 
plea that though she was not worthy of her king, her 
large fortune would be an advantage to him, Athelwold. 
The consent was given, and the pair were publicly 
married, Athelwold, however, carefully keeping his 
wife from Court. The secret was some time afterwards 
revealed to the king, and he resolved on revenge, for 
the deceit of his fovotirite. He proposed a visit to 
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the lady, in company with the earl : the latter 
dreaded the result of the visit, but was forced to com- 
ply. The lady, when she heard that she had probably 
been tricked out of the kipg's hand, felt as reseptfui 
as the king himself. She displayed herself to the 
best advantage, and woi| the king's affections : 
Athelwold was sent on a distant errand, and was 
afterwards found murdered in a wood 3 and the king 
then married the widow Elfrid^^. 

But to return to the Tamar. After skirting Hare* 
wood Peninsula^ the river parses near Ootehele House, 
where the woods swell up in magnificent masses, 
displaying every hu9 and disposition of folinge. The 
rocks that line the baqka are covered with UehenSi 
and, when the river is calm qhc} smooth, lire rcA^eted 
with great exactness. 

Cotehele House is an old mansion of miioh celebrity« 
and was erected in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Its appearance is described as combining the features 
of the English manor-house, and of tfea fendal eastle. 
There are square embattled towers, massy wallf^ 
covered with lichens, dark green ivy, or tafta of moss. 
Though situated almost close to the riyer, the mansion 
is as completely hidden from public observation as if 
it were in the most sequestered part of .the eeuntvy. 
The entrance to the house is through a gothic archway^ 
leading into a quadrangular eonvt. The windows are 
latticed and heavy, and the walls of the apartments 
are hung about with suits of ancient arfnonr, eleven 
of which are said to be complete 3 also with arque- 
busses, pikes, halberts, swords, bows and arrows, and 
other instruments of warfare. Stags' boms, and other 
trophies of the chase, also adorn the hall. The Original 
furniture of the apartments is preserved almost entire 
and complete, the walls being hung with tapestry, — 
probably the work of the ladies of the mansion in 
bygone days. One of the doors, opening from the 
hall, leads to a large old staircase, surrounded by 
portraits of the early owners of the mansion. Antique 
furniture and curious trinkets are to be found in all 
the rooms -, — such as rich old bed-furniture, — ancient 
china, — a Saxon sword, — a music-book dated 1556, — 
curiously ornamented brass fire dogs, more than four 
feet high (there have never been any grates used in 
the apartments,) — earthenware drinking- vessels of 
great antiquity, &c. Connected with the house is a 
small chapel, where divine service used to be per- 
formed, and where the armorial bearings of the suc- 
cessive owners are seen emblazoned on the windows. 
Not far from the house is another chapel, situated on 
a bold rock that juts out towards the Tamar. It was 
built in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and has a 
curious tradition attached to it, with regard to its 
origin : this, however, we have not room for here. 
This chapel is very small, and contains several antique 
paintings and carved work. 

« William of MalfQesbury relates this story, on the authority of « 
Saxon S0D9, and it has thus been admitted into English history. 
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DsMOsraaNSSy the Aihenian orator, was the son of Demosihenee, 
a rich blacksmitli, and born about 380 years before Chrisl: his 
mother's name was Cleobule. He was onl^ seven years old 
when his father died ; and his education havmg been neglected 
by fraudulent euardians, he applied himself to his studies, with 
uncommon industry and perseverance, under the care of Isose 
and Plato. Like many distinguished lawyers of later days, and 
of our own country, he had to struggle with aeiions physical 
disadvantages. His lungs were weak; and he suffered from 
an impediment in his speech: but these obstacles were snr- 
mouutod by indefatigable exertion. One of the means to which 
he resorted, in order to accustom himself to the clamour of 
public assemblies, was to pronounce his orations ei^rly in the 
morning by the sea-side, while the waves were Ideating against 



the shore : and in order to correct his stammering utterance, he 
spoke with pebbles in his mouth. 

His abilities as a statesman and rhetorician raised him to 
eminence at Athens, and ho was placed at the head of the govern- 
nientw When Philip, King of Mocedon, disputed the power of 
Atliens, and tlnreatened the independence of the whole of Greece, 
by layiuj^ siege to Olynthus, Demosthenes roused his countrymen 
fvQm thetr letnargy, fin4 animated them against the encroachments 
of the t;^rantf Tlis Athenians accordingly sent out men and money 
to the relief of Olynthus 1 but PhlHp^s gold prevailed : the town 
surrendered to his troeps, and wss dastroved. The appeals of the 
orator in exoithig his hearers to oxtraordmary efforts in behalf of 
their sinking country srp of the most stirring kind ; and his allu-^ 
sipns to their hsbittial indolence aad indilference, in the midst of 
danffor, exhibit on the one |)and his boldnera, and knowledge 
of the human heart, and on the other their characteristics of 
weakneasi which were noted en the sacred PSge* upwards of three 
centuries afterwards. After deeoribina t^e ftmazing success of 
their enemyy he upbraided them with "going about in the 
market-plsee, an4 asking * What's the news ? Is Philip dead ? 
no, but be is Ul,* Aaa what mattevs it, if he were sick or dead ? 
Your lethargjf, youf want ef preparatiqn, the neglected state of 
your navy, would soon isiie up another Philip!*' But it is not 
necessary to pursue the hletovy, nor to dwell on the failure 
pf Demosthenes hiiaself and of his eflbrts to save his country. 
Our object is to fumliA ftom his Ufa a lesson of industry and 



'TwAs ruddy 4awn ! The winds that swept Uie main 
Were gathering strength to vent their rage again ; 
But 'midst their fitful murmurs, while the deep 
Boiled heavily, and lashed the rock-bound steep. 
Say who, with head erect, and out-stretched hand, 
Paoes, with measured step, the pebbly sand I 
Who ntteis bold and thrilling words that fly 
For oV $he biUowa^ and the storm defy 1 
Whose fliwhing eyes, whose solemn accents pour 
JJ^tning to lightning roar to eyory roar f 

rTis Cleobul^'s son! With steadfast gaze 
He wisely marks the tide of coming days, 
Views in a small dark spot the storm that shed 
Its wrath and fniy o'er a people's head. 
¥w e*«r ih* hprizen hornet the soourge eomes 0% 
Th^t storm is War — ^that qiot is Macedon ! 

Ah, Athens, plunged in liu^ury and ease, 
Who wakes to think on thee t — Demosthenes I 
He, leaving all thy sons in sleep reclined. 
Holds awful eommune with the sea and wind ; 
Confronts his weakness 1 lahoon to eompel 
His stammering tooffue to do its office weU| 
Insects his soul 1^ body to awai| 
The war of tongues, ^e tempest of debate. 

Nor vainly ; for the day is nigh at hand. 
When crafty Philip thunders o'er the land, 
By art and anns a sickly conquest gains 
Cer yielding Oveeks, vho blush not at thelv ehains, 
But bought, or fbsj^struok, go the king to Qieei^ 
Whilst islands lay their freedom at his feet 

Then poured Demosthenes his soul of fir^ 
And in deep tones of pity, scorn, and ire^ 
More fluent than Isseiis, (honoured name ! 
Yet half A>igotten in his pupil's fame,) 
Kindled a spark in hearts ne'er warmed till then, 
And shewed th« AiUnum§ how ttiey mighi he mbit. 

<<Men, men, were wanted! not to lounge, sad si^^ 
'Is FhiU^ dead ?' or< What's the news to*dsy T 
Bnt men in arms! men eager to uphold 
Their fanes and hearths, and spurn the tyrant's gold. 
Your sloth,*' he cried, ** gives Philip his success: 
Up, then, awake, and seek a world's redress. 
These douhtful looks;, these folded arms, away t 
'Tis Ctmstancy and Toil that win the day." 

O wondrous force of eloquence, to raise 
Reluctant hearts to honourable praise : 
Nay more, by sifted industry to frame 
A classic model, — Tully's highest aim, — 
The growing genius of a Pitt to form, 
And gird youig hearts to meet the oeming storm 1— M. 
* See Acts xvii., 91. 



As tne poet Pnor was one day surveying the apartments al 
Versailles, being shown the victories of Louts, painted by 
Lo Brun. and asked whether the King of England's palace 
had any such deGorations,— " The monuments," said lie, "ut 
my master's actions are to be seen everywhere but in his 
own house/* 

601—2 
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BOlCAir PEASAITT AlTD FAKILT. 



** Rome, it has been said^ is the country of all who 
have none; but according to the common meaning 
of the word we do not see how it can be the country 
of any man. Not that it does not possess something 
remarkably attractive, though this is felt at first 
little, if at all. What you experience for some days 
after your arrival is a profound listlessness, a vague 
and oppressive burthen on the mind. You stumble 
on ruins at every step, disturbing the now mingled 
ashes of the men of all races and countries who, as 
victors or vanquished, as masters or as slaves, have 
inhabited this land of grandeur and desolation. 
Amid this motley heap you can still detect traces of 
those various nations and ages, and 'from all this 
there streams up a sort of sepulchral effluvia that 
seems to drug and stupify the soul into the dreams 
of its last sleep. I can fancy people coming here to 
die, but not to live, for of life tiiere remains hardly a 
shadow. •Movement there is none, save the under- 
ground motion of a swarm of petty interests, creeping 
and crossing each other in the dark, like that of 
worms in a grave. Both government and people 
seem like phantoms of the past. The queen city, 
placed 1 in the midst of a desert, has become the city 
of death, now reigning in it in all the dread majesty 
of his power. 

Let us see what at this day constitutes the popula 
tion of this blighted city. A few really Roman 
families obscurely vegetate in it All the great names 
of the middle ages, the Colonnas, the Orsinis, are 
either extinct or at the point of being so. The nobi- 
lity of princes and of dukes does not belong to the 
country, either by the nature of their institution, by the 
services they have done*it, or by their origin. It was 
an established custom for ages that the Popes should 
educate and enrich their children, legitimate or not, 
or their nephews, and too often confiscations, spolia- 
tions and rapine, have laid the foundations of these 
families thus hasting to decay. To an excessive 
pomp there has succeeded, it is said, an excess of 
another kind 5 and that class of society, saddened at 
once by its recollections of the past and its anticipa- 
tions of the future, skulks in vast and silent palaces 
which none can penetrate, and thus creates for itself 
a solitude in the midst of a solitude. A natural 
instinct leads all animals to hide themselves as their 
caad approaches. 



^ Adventurers of all nations and all states, monks of 
all countries, ecclesiastics attracted from all the 
comers of the world in hopes of advancing them- 
selves, or by the mere necessity of gaining a liveli- 
hood ; — such is the greater part of the population. 
Without common ties, without unity, it has a purely 
passive existence. Without political rights, for of 
these they know not the name, they have no share, 
directly or indirectly, in the government or the 
administration. Every man lives for himself, and 
hence, religion apart, the object of life is, with some, 
the gross one of lucre, and, with others, of present 
enjoyment Repose, indolence, and sleep, broken 
in upon at times, by exhibitions addressed to the 
senses; such is happiness in the view of men, in 
whom, nevertheless, may be found the germ of loftier 
and stronger feelings. As if in mockery of ancient 
Rome, a Senator, as he is called, holds I know not 
what petty court of first resort, and .'on the palace of 
the Governor, who is always a prelate, you read the 
renowned monogram, S. P. Q. R., the best rendering 
of which is certainly the French one, Si pen fue rien *, 
Rome long preserved a portion of her ancient spirit 
and institutions, modified by the genius and manners 
of the Middle Ages ; and in these the Popes found 
obstacles in the way of the consolidation of their 
temporal domination. Down to the sixteenth century 
they had to struggle with the power of haughty 
barons and with the remains of municipal franchises. 
But it was then that society experienced a revolution. 
Absolute monarchies arose, that gave the victory to 
the Popes, and made them sole masters in the issue. 
Sixtus the Fifth, a despot both by nature and prin- 
ciple, ended by concentrating all authority in the hands 
of the clergy. The Pope, and nnder him the sacred 
college and the prelacy, are now the exclusive depo- 
sitories of political power, and administrative and 
j'udicial authority. They in fact form the state ; all 
the rest pay and obey. Thus the Romans are 
, governed, have their public affairs administered, and 
their law-suits determined, by strangers, inasmuch 
as, not to mention the Pope, the cardinals and the 
prelates are almost all connected with Rome only by 
those casual events which bring them there from aU 
parts, not only of Italy, but of Europe. Can this be 

* S. P. Q. R., Senatui Populus Que Romanus: the Sonstt tod 
People of Rome. Si pea que rten, tue litUs «• notninf • 
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called a people ? Can it be said that Rome is now 
the country of any one ? 

And yet this singular city^ the focus at different 
periods of the most enormous political and moral cor- 
ruptionsy is not the less, we repeat, a powerfully 
attractive place, presenting, as it were, the ghost 
of a vanished world. From the gigantic buildings 
ascribed to the Tarquins, down to £e palace Braschi, 
every age has left its impress on a soil, raised by 
an accumulation of ruins, and forming a. vast burying- 
ground where sleeps a long succession of generations. 
Aye, each lies there, under its own tombstone, more 
or less defaced, and the passing stranger who stoops 
to read the inscription, on discovering but half ob- 
literated lines and illegible letters, walks on oppressed 
by a load of grief, for he has seen how vain and 
fleeting at the best is the glory of man. During his 
few brief days on earth, he erects proud structures 
on the banks of the stream of time ; Uiese he imagines 
will perpetuate his memory ; but the stream, as it 
flows, undermines them by degrees, and sweeps them 
at last into oblivion. 

The religious associations of Rome, the tales of 
times gone by, recalled by so many Christian monu- 
ments, cannot fail to make a powerful impression on 
believing minds. How can such fiEUl to be deeply 
moved amid the catacombs which once were the 
St. Peter's church and the Vatican of that glorious 
epoch, when the bishops of Jesus Christ, having the 
bones of the dead for their altars, and a vault under 
ground for their palace, celebrated the sacred mys- 
teries by the gleam of a poor lamp, and, after the 
strength-giving prayer, told the faithful that if they 
wished to regenerate the world, they must learn to 
suffer and to die ? 

Both within the city and in the neighbourhood you 
are struck with a multidude of objects which all 
tend to awaken the same feeling that so naturally 
affects you in the silent and sombre crypts where 
Christianity first struck root under persecution. Yet 
the charm that Rome inspires has a wider cause^ It 
acts even on men who have lost their faith, and on 
those who never had any. It is the charm, as it 
seems to us, which a man ever finds in what presents 
to his mind a lively picture of his grandeur and of his 
frailty. Amid these ruins heaped upon ruins, there 
is a marvellous poetry of the past ; and in the contrast 
they present to the luxuriance of an ever-teeming 
nature, there is a something that leads your thoughts 
to what never passes away, and lulls you into gentle 
repose in the bosom of a vague immensity. 

The part of the city now most inhabited, lies near 
the Tiber on the Campus Martins. Being intersected 
by irregular and dirty streets of small size, notwith- 
standing the number of edifices crowded on so small 
a space, it wears a general appearance of poverty and 
dulness. You there see modem times as they were 
before the middle class, now predominant over the 
half of Europe, came and fixed itself between the 
people and the aristocracy. Religion alone lessened 
without effacing the interval between those extremes in 
society. Inferior to the palaces, as works of art, the 
churches belong to a period in which Christian archi- 
tecture was on the decline. Instead of the ancient 
cathedral, with its symbolic forms, its vaulted roofs 
springing aloft till lost to the eye, its arrowy towers 
piercing heaven like ardent aspirations, its motley 
ornaments, mysterious lights, and hollow echoes, you 
find heavy domes, adorned indeed some with admirable 
frescoes, others with first-rate paintings, and a prodi- 
gious abundance of rare marbles, but exhibiting a' 
total absence of all that seizes the youl, and seems to 
transport it into a higher world.*' 



Such is the doleful description given by De la 
Monnais, of the inhabitanU of the city, which for so 
many ages ruled as Queen among the nations, and 
which has so often been drunk with the blood of 
saints, both before and since the paganism to which 
she has ever been more or less devoted, assumed a 
Christian nomenclature, and consummated her crimi- 
nality by first corrupting the Gospel, and thps offering 
it in the cop of her abominations, to all the world** 
inhabitants as the sincere milk of 6od*s word. 




MONK WALXINO TBI flTEBBTl < 
fFlOB a ROBUA ctittt. 



I naxAMXD ;— I saw a rosy cbild 

With flaxen ringlets in a garden playing ;^ 

Now stooping here, and then afiur off stmying. 

As flower or Imtterfly his feet beguiled. 

Twas changed ;— one summer's day I stepped aside 

To let him pass; his tB^oe had manhood seeming. 

And that full eye of blue was fondly beambg 

On a fJEur loved one, whom he called his bride. 

Once more ;— 'twas evening, and the cheerful fire 

I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 

The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 

And in the midst I mariced the snuling sire. 

The heavens were clouded ;— and I heard the tone 

Of a slow-moving hell :— the white-haired ipan had gone. 



Wbek groves by moonlight nlenoe keep^ 

And winds the vexed waves release, 
And fields are hushed, and cities sleem^- 

Lord ! 18 not this the hour of Peace? 

When Infiincy at Evening tries 

By turns to climb each Parent's knees^ 

And gazing meets their raptured eye8|,<«i 
Lord I is not this the hour of Peace t 

In golden pomp when autumn smiles ; 

And every "^e its rich increase 
In man*8 full bams exulting piles;-* 

Lord ! is not this the hour of Peace! 
When Mercy points where Jesus bleeds, 

And Faith beholds thine anger cease ; 
And Hope to black despair succeeds ^ 

Thisy lUhar 1 this a&no is Feaoe 1— -GisBoavs. 
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SKETCHES IN AMERICA. 
II. 

A VISIT TO THB CITY OF WASHINGTON AN© TO 7HX 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Some explanation is neceasaiy respeotiug ih« sub- 
joined extract, for without a key to the individuality 
of the writer from whosa Jowmai it is taken, there 
might be a difficulty in opwprehMiding thepieture 
be draws of his visit to the oity of Was^ngtoa, and 
to the Preiident of the United States. 

Mr. W * * * * *, the journalist, was bom and bred 
a quaker j and, like most of the people in the part of 
Pennsylvania where his family resided, his general 
pursuits were thosa connaptad with farming. Though 
not deeply imbued with "bookUaarning/' (for in one 
part of his journal ha says ha never liked school,) 
he was considered a man of rather strong intellect, 
and he became what is popularly termed a "quaker 
preacher,'* 

In his younger days he had experienced what he 
considered '*an inward call** to visit some of the 
Indian tribes, a few hundred miles to the west, which 
he, of course, obeyed j but which, according to his 
own account, had not been '* profitable." At the 
mature age of sixty, he again felt, or imagined he felt, 
a similar impulse. But on this oecasion it seems his 
path was not so distinctly pointed out, for his journal 
shows that he rambled through several of the states, 
from place to place, <* holding forth** wherever he 
could find "room and an audience j" but, on the whole, 
this long journey seems to have been rather one of 
business and pleasure, than of <^ usefulness." His 
equipage consisted of e small one-horse wagon— much 
the worse for age and wear, and the smUl blaek marc 
that drew it, caparisoned in unfnfbished trappings, 
had evidently "seen better days/* Equipped in 
this manner, he set out upon a tour, of which he 
positively knew nothings— seve the beginning } and it 
is from the pages of the manuscript iouriial which 
he kept during the whole of this pifgrimage, and 
which is now in the possession of the writer, that the 
following account of his visit to the city of Wash- 
ington, and to Andrew Jackson, then president of the 
United States, is transcribed : — 

" 12 month 11 th, 1834.— To-day I travelled about 
twenty miles, and reached the city of Washington. I 
drove to a large hotel ; it was lull of other guests. 
There seemed an immense orowd in andabout the house, 
so I drove to another inn, where I stopped awhile. I 
afterwards called upon two or three persons — ^to one 
I had a letter of introduction, but it proved of little 
avail. I then called upon some others, but they 
appeared no better j intolerance overruled better 
feeling. I called on another family of -friends* — 
they were more kind | I informed them duty draw me 
to visit their city. 

"12th and 13th.— Spent pretty much of the time 
in calling on sectarians. Two of them, ministers, 
were friendly, and disposed to make way for my 
exercises 5 but after consultations with intolerants, 
formerly •friends*, they were advised not to make 
way for me. — Thus much of proscription on my first 
entering the city ; but there were others to whom I 
became introduced, — members of congress, clergymen^ 
and otber citizens. 

" Colonel Lane, whose kindness was great, walked 
half a mile with me in the evening to the president*s 
house, in the north part of the city, and one mile 
from the capital in the south part. On ringing the 
bell, the porter opened the door into a spacious hdl, — 
and after laying aside our cloaks, &c., he conducted 
us into the parlour where the president and several 
others were sitting, with their faces towards us as we 



entered } the fire bemg om our right hand, and a 
handsome painting of twins, on canvass, four or fi^ 
feet square, on our left. 7%^t for a moment attraeted 
ray attention from the president, and every othor 
brilliancy of that elegant apartment. In an instant 
the president rose from his seat and met us before we 
bad advanced half-way from the door ; when Colonel 
Lane took him by the hand and introduced me to 
him,— -upon which we took each other's hand most 
affeotionately. He said he was glad to see me, and I 
am sure I was to tee him. During these salutations 
he probably noticed the attractive qualities of the 
painting that had drawn my attention, for he took 
me towards it, saying, with emotion, that it had 
been presented to him that morning — that one of the 
children was named after himself, Andrew Jackson^ 
and the other, Rachel Jackson, after his late wife. 
He desired us to ait down on the side of the fire- 
place next to where we entered. For a minute or 
two he sat near those he had been conversing with, 
but left them to sit by us. Opposite the fire hung a 
large chandelier, there being smaller ones near each 
end of the mantel-pieoe. 

" We conversed upon different parts of the coun- 
try I had lately visited, the other part of the company 
remaining silent t but after sitting a short time they 
arose and came and shook hands with the president, 
and departed. When they were gone he arose and 
said, ' Come, gentlemen, let us sit over on the other 
side, I think it is more comfortable on the sofa.* We 
were now unmolested for nearly an hour, during which 
he was partieolarly interesting. He said the Indians 
were an abused and oppressed people, — that they 
had been defrauded of their rights (naming several 
instances) ; and how that many of the whites were 
destitute of principle, and prejudiced against them, 
and practised all sorts of eunning, in order to extract 
firom them their lands, and the money they annually 
received from the government. He said that the 
only way to secure them from being plundered and 
imposed upon, was for the government to take charge 
of their lands, and to sell them to the best advantage, 
without any cost to the Indians, and supplying them 
with other lands and necessaries out of the reach of 
the white population beyond the Mississippi; and 
he concluded many satisfactory observations respect- 
ing them by exclaiming, with much emphasis — 'I will 
protect them ! I will protect them ! I will remove 
them and promote ^eir civilization.' While he spoke 
these words he arose to his feet with much energy— 
and immediately sat down again. 

"He next conversed about the United States* Bank-— 
saying it was a monopoly — a vast machine calculated 
to inflaenee elections, — and making many poor and 
but a few rich. That it was wholly unnecessary, 
and of no advantage either to the public or the 
government. The scarcity of gold proceeded from so 
much of it being locked up in the vaults of the bank, 
&c., &c. 'Colonel Lane/ said he, ' when your members 
of congress return home I wish you to take all the 
gold you can, that it may circulate among the people, 
and shew — with other good reasons — that there is no 
necessity for continuing the United States' Bank.* — 
Soon after this four or five other persons came in, so 
we shook hands afiectionately with the president, and 
bade him farewell. 

"Colonel Lane afterwards introduced me to Colonel 
R. M. Johnson, who asked me if I recollected his 
report, as chairman of the committee, on Sunday 
mails, saying that it was the first draught. Colonel 
Lane also introduced me to Barry, the postmaster 
general, who conversed upon the complaints against 
his administration of that department. The Hon. 
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Samuel M'Keati, senator from Penndylvatiift^ intro- 
duced me into the senate chamber, where I remained 
some time with one of the friendly ministers I met 
With soon after I got to this city. I stood tiear him, 
among other respectable" strangers, while he pointed 
out many of the most interesting members of the 
senate. Yonder, says he, is Mr. Clajr, and I thought 
he appeared with a mindjcapable of embracing every 
subject that could come before that body. That is 
Mr. Webster, says my friend, — and yonder very 
interesting looking gentleman is Mr. Calhoun, — and 
yonder is such and such an one, pointing my attention 
to several influential members. Many inquired of 
me after I had left the senate, ^hat I thought of 
several of its members, and amongst others, what I 
thought of Van Buren. Extraordinary as it may 
appear, I was free to confess, that I had not noticed 
him, my dight and mind being directed so exclusively 
towards those my friends pointed out ; but 1 supposed 
it must have been Van Buren who sat in the speaker's 
chair, as vice-president, and who tapped on his desk« 
when he called the house to order. 

"I afterwards called in at the lobby of the bouse of 
representatives, where I saw several of my acquaint- 
ances, and I may say, that not one member of either 
house, including the officers of government, up to the 
president of the United States, showed any disposition 
to suppress my exercises of duty, in thus visiting the 
capital of my beloved country j but there were intole- 
rants of another class, and narrow minded sectarians. 
"12mo. 20th. — My mind not feeling clearly at 
liberty to leave this city, endeavours were made by my 
friends to obtain for me the use of the capitol ; but 
the chaplain and others were not willing to give way, 
although solicited in my behalf from influential 
quarters. My friends, however, attended the next 
day : the chaplain occupied the capitol during the 
morning; and when he had finished his exercises, 
without introducing me to the assembly, left the 
place. The assembly in consequence arose, and be- 
came unsettled : but some order and stillness having 
been promoted, many resumed their seats. 

"12mo. 22nd. — Parted with several friends at 
George Town ; bidding others farewell at the war 
and other offices. One of the secretaries told me that 
he had lately prepared a document for the president's 
signature, respecting certain commisioners of the 
Cherokee Indians. The president on looking at it 
said, it would do aH very well, except the words 'if 
possible,* such words being inadmissible in govern- 
ment-papers ; — the secretary said I will erase them, — 
'No,* said the president;* 'give me the penj 1 will do it 
myself.* 

"The building where the departments of state are is 
about 120 feet long, 60 feet wide, and three stories 
high. The president's house is about the like size. 
The treasury department, as well as the general post- 
office, are similar buUdinffs. Taking leave of my 
friends at the war-office, I drove alone the Pennsylva- 
nian Avenue, probably two hundrea feet wide, and 
proceeded the short distance it is, to the large iron 
palisading, and through the open carriage-gateway, 
and round along the handsome circular gravelled way, 
in front of the president's house, to under an elegant 
portico. Thus I drove my 'creature' [horse], and 
carriage, as near to the door as I could of this noble 
mansion; — built of freestone, I believe, but. by paint, 
or otherwise, made to appear like marble. After my 
'creature' wbs hitched [fastened] to a hook in the 
wall of the portico, the roof of which projects about 
twenty feet from the centre of the main building, with 
columns twenty feet high, and more than twenty inches 
iti diameter^ making ^together a handsome appear- 



ance. I c&lkd, and fotind the president, and his secre- 
tary near him. He arose, and we shook hands aflfec- 
tionately. We then sat down a few minutes, feeling a 
tender sympathy in the disposition of love. He was 
smoking his long old-fashioned, clay-burnt pipe, and 
looking pretty much as the painted representations 
make him. I had called to see him about a week 
previous, and though hundreds of persons had 
called too, he recollected me perfectly. 1 informed 
him thAt my only motive in visiting the city of Wash- 
ington was under the impression that it was my duty 
to visit the government of my (Jountry. Wishing the 
blessing of the Almighty to attend him, we shook 
hands and bade each other farewell. I then entered 
my wagon,'and drove out at the other gate. The space 
between the gate's is a pleasant shrubbery, enclosed 
with iron palisading, — the space being about ten rods 
wide. 

"The public buildings, and many of the hotels and 
boarding-houses are noble buildings. The streets are 
wide and straight, and many of them planted with trees 
along the sides, — many of them verging off diagonally, 
and not like the streets of Philadelphia crossing at 
right angles. But though it is a handsome and grow- 
ing city, there is a black blot in the very heart of it : 
there I met my fellow-men under the galling yoke of 

SLATE RY. 

"Can such things be ? The representatives of a 
nation of freemen enacting laws in a city where a 
majority of the human family are slaves ! shame I 
shame ! upon my country." W. B. 



Thxee 18 no God, — ^the fool in socret said ; 

There is no God that rules on earth or sky ; 

Tear off the band that folds the ^vretchcd head. 

That God may-burst upon his faitlih^tw eye. 

Is there no God t — the stars in myriads spread, 

If he look ap, the blasphemy deny, 

Whilst bis own features^ in the mirror ready 

Beflect the imago of Divinity. 

Is there no God I — the silver stream that flows, 

The air he breathes, the ground he treads, tho troes, 

The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind that blows, 

Ail speak of God ; throughout one voice agrees. 

And eloquent His dread existence shows : 

Blind to thyself, ah 1 see Him, fool, in these. 



MlLTOJf*s Widow was wont to say that he really looked 
upon himself as inspired ; and hUworks are not without a 
spirit of enthusiasm. In the beginning of his second book 
of *' The Reason of Churoh Government," speaking of his 
design of writing a poem in the English language, he says ; 
"It was not to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her Siren daughtersi but by devout prayer to 
that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim, with hallowed fire 
of his utar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pie 



WnsK foes the hand of menace Bhook, 
And friends betrayed, denied, forsook. 
Then Woman, meekly constant still. 
Followed to 0Rlvary*8 fatal hiU ;-- 

Yes— followed where the boldest failed. 

Unmoved by threat or sneer ; 
For faithfiil Woman*8 love prevailed 
O'er helpless Woman's fear.— -^HAKKiiTiOilt 



Ttt« noblest Treaty of Peace ever mentioned in history is, 
in my opinion, that which Gelon, king of Syracuse, made 
with the Carthaginians. He insisted upon their abolishing 
the custom of saoriflcing their children. After having 
defeated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he required 
a eondition that wa§ adtantageous only to themselves, or 
rather he stipulated In favour of human nature. — Hovr 

TBSqUIBU. 
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SPITALFIELDS IN 1780 AND 1840. 



[Selected from the evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commoas.] 

It may appear strange to those whose attention has 
not been drawn to the subject^ but it is nevertheless 
true, that the origin of many important societies may 
be traced to the weavers of Spitalfields. The well- 
known DoUond, sen.*, was a weaver, and Simpson f 
and Edwards were weavers, and taken from the loom 
into the employment of government at Woolwich and 
Chatham, to teach mathematics. Of Simpson the 
following anecdote is told: — After the publication 
of his work on Fluxions, and while living and working 
as a weaver in a garret, in Angel-alley, Bishopsgate- 
street, a gentleman called upon him for the purpose 
of engaging him as a teacher of mathematics to the 
cadets at Woolwich. The gentleman gave a lad a few 
half-pence to find out Simpson, and tell him that a 
person wished to speak with him. Simpson came 
down from the loom at which he was working, in a 
green baize apron, and very meanly dressed. The 
gentleman said, *'I want to see Mr. Simpson j" to 
which the weaver replied, "I am Mr. Simpson." 
" But I want to see the Mr. Simpson," said the gentle- 
man i " I am ike Mr. Simpson,** was the reply. "But 
I want to see the Mr. Simpson who wrote the work 
on Flweiani" said the still incredulous gentleman ; 
" I am the Mr. Simpson who wrote the work on 
Fhunon$;" was the reply; "and if you will come up 
stairs, I will show you the manuscript at my loom." 
The gentleman followed him up stairs, was satisfied 
of his being the right person, and engaged him. On 
asking him when he would commence, Simpson an* 
swered, "When I have finished the piece of goods now 
in the loom." 

The Spjtalfields Mathematical Society is second in 
point of time to the Royal Society, and still exists. 
There was an Historical Society, which was merged 
in the Mathematical Society $ and there was a Fiorl- 
cultural Society, for a time very numerously attended, 
but now extinct. The weavers were almost the only 
botanists of their day, in the metropolis 3 passing 
their leisure hours in their little gardens in the envi- 
rons of London. There was also an Entomological 
Society, and the Spitalfields weavers were among the 
first entomologists in the kingdom ; this society is 
likewise gone. They had, too, a Recitation Society, 
for Shakspearian readings, as well as readings from 
other authors 3 and also a Musical Society, though 
both have long since ceased, 
t The existence and strong support of such societies, 

♦ JoDM DoLLOND WM bom in Spiulfields, in 1706. Hit father 
was a poor operative silk weaver, to which laborioui bunncM the 
early part of young Dollond*s life was devoted. But even under 
such circumstances, he contrived to make considerable progre«s in 
Mathematics, and various branches of Natural Philosophy, and at 
length completed some extraordinary discoveries in the theory of 
light. 1 he results of his scientific labours were communicated in 
vanous papers to the Royal Society, of which learned body he was 
elected a fellow. He associated himself with his son, as an optical 
instrument maker, and effected some important improvements m the 
construction of microscopes and telescopes. This was the foundation 
of the present house of Dollond and Co., the well known mathe- 
matical instrument makers of London. John Dollond died in 1761, 
of an atuck of apoplexy, brought on by severe mental exertion. 

t Thomas Simpson was born at Market Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire, m 1710. His father was a weaver, and brought up his son to 
his trade \ butthe young man being more fond of books than of labour 
at the loom, disputes occurred, and a separation followed. He re- 
moved to Nnneaton, where he married, and afterwardsto Derby, still 
working at his busmess for support, though occasionally teaching, 
and, indeed, at one time, actually professme Astrology and fortune- 
tcllmg. In 1736. he removed to London, and settled in SpitalEelds ; 
where he worked as a weaver by day, and Uught Mathematics in the 
evening. At length his great talenu became known, and he was en- 
couraged to wnte many useful works, which were favourably received 
by the public. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
was consulted on the plan for the buUdingof Blackfnais Bridge, 
Mspectmi which he drew up an elaborate report. He died in May, 
176 1 , in the fifty-fint year of his age, and his widow, who wsi allowed 
a penttoa of 3001. a year, mrvivedto ths ageof 103, 



however, as have been described, proves that in for- 
mer times the weavers must have been in compara- 
tively easy circumstances, and were, for their rank ia 
life, an intellectual body of men. But the weavers of 
the present day are in a very distressed .state, 
and their moral condition is shown by the extent to 
which they neglect public worship, which, it appears, 
only, one-sixth of them actually attend. There is a 
general indisposition amongst them to anything like 
active mental exercise j but a very common way of 
spending the Sunday, is to meet together and talk on 
indifferent subjects, accompanying their conversation 
with occasionally sipping from a pot of porter 

The wives of the weavers not only work during the 
week, like the men, but, to the great injury of their 
domestic comfort and morals, have to work on the 
Sabbath, to clean the house, to wash and to mend 
the children's clothes, and to attend any other matter 
left undone during the week. The same causes ren- 
der it difficult for a weaver to attend to the instruc- 
tion of his children, a small proportion of whom only 
are able to read. Book Societies have proved complete 
failures of late yeairs ; the low rate of wages wholly 
preclude provident habits, although the weavers are, 
as compared with the rest of the population of the 
metropolis, decidedly a sober people. 

That the condition, religious, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, of this class of operatives, is of a de- 
cidedly lower standard than that of the other trades 
of their neighbourhood, appears to be an almost uni- 
versally recognised fact ; but though there is reason 
to fear that this opinion is too correct, there are very 
many splendid exceptions. Indeed, the instances to 
be met with amongst this class of labourers of vigor- 
ous, self-cultivated, intellectual powers, and an elevated 
standard of moral and religious feeling, surpass any 
examples witnessed among persons of a corresponding 
station in society. And perhaps the causes of this 
apparent contradiction, in the extremely opposite 
character of the weavers, may be traced in the nature 
and character of the occupation itself. To a person 
of prudence and frugality, and in other respects of 
ordinary, well-regulated moral habits, there are per- 
haps few occupations of a similar ^rade which offer 
equally favourable opportunities for the developement 
of a high moral and even intellectual character. The 
circumstance of the weaver's work being necessarily 
done at home, in the midst of his family, would appear 
especially favourable to the growth of the domestic 
virtues and charities, both in himself and his children. 
The circumstance of his working by the piece, ensures 
attention and perseverance in his employment ; whilst 
the nature of the work itself stimulates the mechanical 
ingenuity of the workman, by its constant demand 
upon his invention for contrivances to meet the ever- 
varying patterns. But, on the other hand, the ex- 
treme alternations of occupation and idleness experi- 
enced in a trade subjected to commercial changes in 
common with others, and to the caprices of fashion, 
perhaps far exceeding all other employments ; these 
alternations acting upon persons who are unprepared 
by moral habits of providence and frugality, to pro- 
vide for such contingencies, must evidently degrade 
the great mass of minds which are subjected to its 
operation. 

There are two Savings Banks in this neighbour- 
hood, having a population of about 25,000 ; but the 
weavers, and persons engaged in the silk trade, who 
avail themselves of the l^nefits of these institutions, 
do not exceed 400 in number. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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NoTHiNO will serve better to sober down our judgment of 
what is great or wanderfiU among the productions of man, 
than a review of what has been done in railroads within the 
last twelve years. Before that period railroads were looked^ 
upon by a large majority of persons as insane, impracticable/ 
and visionary schemes which would never be brought into 
successful operation, and that' a well-built coach driven 
ten mileq an hour was a noble instance of swift travelling. 
At present, instead of deeming railroad schemes insane, 
impracticable, and visionary, we regard them as splendid 
monuments of engineering ability, and as being one among 
the means by which the social and commercial relations of 
life may be benefited. Twenty years hence we may per- 
haps look back with a smile to the time when locomotive 
carriages travelled on our railroads at the rate of on/y five- 
and-twenty miles an hour.. Such are the changes in our 
feelings and opinions, when we become accustomed to any 
particular state of things ; this ought to teach us, while we 
properly appreciate the labours of those who have benefited 
society at large, not to have a too great fondness for things 
to which we have become accustomed, to the exclusion of 
changes which may turn out to be valuable improvements. 

We have been led to these remarks by considering the 
astonishing extent to which railroads have been carried 
since the completion of that from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Numerous lines now traverse the country in various direc- 
tions, and many more are in progress. In the Supplement 
for October, after a brief account of the origin of railroads, 
we detailed the history and progress of that from Liverpool 
to Manchester, with a description of which we concluded. 
On the present occasion we propose taking a glance at a 
portion of what has been since done ; we say a portion, for 
t\tQ whole would occupy several Supplements. 

The first thing that strikes us is the undisputed estab- 
.lishment of a steam-engine as the source of locomotive 
power. It will be remembered that in the former Supple- 
ment we stated that it was only after a series of experiments 
|bat the adoption of steam locomotive engines W99 resolved 

Vot. XVL 



upon on the Liverpool and Manchester railway. Since that 
time every railroad has adopted similar locomotive power; 
and as we did not on the former occasion describe the mode 
by which the steam-engine is thus applied, we propose to do 
so now, previous to detailing the progress of other railroads. 

RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

We must beg our readers to refer to the Supplement for 
last May, on Steam Navigation, by which a general idea of 
the action of the steam engine will be obtained. The Supple- 
ment for October will also furnish a few elucidatory details. 
What we propose at present is to show how the steam-engine 
is made to turn the wheels of a locomotive carriage, as the 
whole progress of the railroad train depends thereupon. 

The figure in page 164 will give a general idea of the 
appearance of a locomotive engine, such as are now employed 
on our railroads. We observe a strong cast-iron frame a a* 
supported on four wheels, of which the two hinder and 
larger are ccdled the driving-wheels. On this carriage rests 
the boiler, b b, which is cylindrical in form, and is made up 
of plates of wrought iron. The furnace or stove is at the 
hinder end, and the chimney in front. The formei: is a 
cubical iron box, the lower part of which is seen at c ; its 
sides and top are double, containing between them a layer 
of water about three inches thick, which is constantly re- 
plenished by water descending from the boilei ; fbr, as the 
top of the stove is rather below the level of the water in the 
boiler, this layer of water is always preserved of the same 
thickness, and the steam as it is generated passes up into 
the boiler. The smoke and hot air from the fire escape into 
a number of small tubes, (of which there are about ninety.) 
which completely traverse the lower half of the boiler, on 
their way to the chimney; so that nearly all the heat, smoke, 
and hot air from the furnace, are turned to the useful pur- 
pose of assisting to heat the boiler; and the draught is in- 
creased by the waste steam being projected up the chimney. 
Any pieces of ignited fuel which may be carried up with 
tho'draught are prevented from escaping into the air ard 
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doio(r miaduef, by a wire-net capping on {he top oJS the 
ehimoey, 

Al Ik U the rtr^||l^vo*M^ wWoh it mave4 by the eo- 
^neiBr, by the aid of % \oi^ re4« Pfi 10 i« to reRuIato the 
supply of steam, aod consequently the speed of the engine^ 
From this valve the steam passes by a large tube into the' 
valve-box, o, and thence into the top or bottom of the cylia-^ 
der, to work the piston ; it then escapei^ by the pipe h intQ 
<the chimney. The cylinder in this engine preservec its 
usual upright position ; but in other engines almost every 
▼ariety of situation and position has been tried for it; it has 
been placed horizontal, inclined, and vertical, with the pis- 
ton-rod pointing in various directions. 

Of course all the apparatus shown in our figure, on one 
side only of the boiler, is repeated on the other ; so that 
there are. in fact, two engines, one for each driving-wheel. 
Each piston-rod, i, hears at the top a cross-piece, from which 
bangs a rod, connected by a joint at the lower end, to one 
corner of the moveable iron triangle, x k. whose centre 
of motion is at l ; to the other oorner of this triangle is 
joined the rod, M, which, by means of a orankt works the 
wheel. The action of the triangular Arame, k k> is si«lilsvr 
to that of the brass quadrants used at the oorneie of leewkSk 
to alter the direction of the bell-wire i itOQQTevtethetertJMl 
motion of the piston-rod at o«e eemtv iate % koruiMkUl IM» 
tion at the other. 

The water and fuel are carried beKind in the tut mtfktf^ 
which is called the ttmhr, and the weter ie drewn thre»||k 



the feed-pipe by means of the herisoi^ta) |MmK »» whic^b ie 
worked by having its rod attaehed te the tiiaw^ et k. At 
N are the handktt of two leveim, h^ whioh the teuise of the 
steam may b» se Stared as to reveraa theetiwt ef ttwfftgine, 
and consequently of the wheels, ae i# IB Heive the engine 
backwards or fer«%rds at pleasiir^ 

This, then, ia the arraogewhei^t of pwti hv wh)A ^e 
steam enKipe heeomea the leuffe ft leelWe k the tvein 
moving along a railroad} ihr it netd herdl^f he said thet, 
when the engine ita»lf is in miOtHMV lethii^ It moie eeay 
than to eemmMnieeta thet metie« te i train ef eerriafes, by 
hooking them te the loaemetiye earriaie. 

This, then, heini the trend aaniee e( mitiei^ )« «tt e«» 
jrailroads, we proceed to eoiiee the 

LONDON AND BIRMINOHAM lUfLWAY* 

Thb bill for empowering a company to construct a railroao 
from London to Birmingham met with a very powerful op- 
position in the House of Commons, in 1832; it« however, 
passed through that house, but was rc|jecte(t by the House 
of Lords. In the following session the projectors were more 
successful ; and the bill received the royal assent in May, 
1833. 

The capital which the shareholders were empowered to 
raise anions themselves, hy suhaeriptions of 1904 per share, 
was 2,500.000/., a sum which, accoixiing to the calculations 
made by the engineers, would greatly exceed the outlay. 
That engineers make gross mistakes sometimes in their 
Estimates of the probable expense of a great undertaking is 
well known ; nor should we be justified in viewing in too 
severe a light the miscalculations thus made { but rarely 
has there been an instance in which the expense has ex- 
ceeded the estimate by so laige a sum as is the case with 
respect to the London and Birmingham railway. In Feb- 
ruary last the directors drew up a n;port, in which the total 
amount of monoy receised was 5,276,4d7/. 5s. 8af. ; of which 
had been expended 5,018,816/. \6s. 3d\ The expense of 
obtaining the act of Parliament alone was above seventy 
thousand pounds ; and the price paid for land and compen- 
sation to inhabitants, &c., was more than six hundred 
thousand pounds. The extra capital required, beyond that 
ellowed by act of Parliatnent, has been provided for by 
means of loans, taken upon debentures at a favourable rate 
of interest, charged on the general mcome of the company. 

The works were commenced in June, 1834; and by July, 
1837, twenty-four and a half miles at the London end were 
epenedtothe public; on October the 1 6th, in the same 
year, it was opened to Tring, thirty,one miles and three? 
quarters; on April the 9th. 1838, to Denbigh Hall,, forty- 
eight miles, and from Birmingham to Rugby, twenty-nine 
miles. Finally, on the 20th of August, 183«, a large party 
of directors ond shareholders left the Birmingham station at 
half-past six in the morning, and travelled along tlie whole 
extent of the railroad to London, performing the whole dis- 
tance of 110 miles in five hours; and on the 17tb of Sep- 
tember it was opened to the public. 

Before we e»a the reader to aocompany us in a trip along 



the railroad, we will say lomething of its gener^ epnstruo- 
tion. TheUiie eam#enoes at Euaton-sauare. an^ passee 
near HafMW. H^a^/W. Boxmeafk Berknamstead^ Tn'na, 
Lei^hkm, IPo j«er#an, . Roade, Bliswerth. WeedQjr, Crick, 
Af^y, Brandon, Coventry, Hampton, to Birmingham f 
there are stations at all these places, those in italics being 
ftrat elass stations. There were originally to have beea 
eleven tuim^ but the number has been reduced to eight ; 
vi^, the Primrose Hill, 1164 yards; Kensall Green, 328 

Jards; Watford, 1719 yards: Northchnrch, 345 yards; 
.inslade, 372 yards; Stowe Hill, 41ttyards; Kilsby, 8398 
yards ; and Beechwood, 600 yards. The greatest width of 
the tunnels within the walls is tweaty-l[>ur feet ; the greatest 
height above the rails twenty-two feet : in most of the tim- 
nels the shafts, or vertical openings, originally made for 
working the tunnels, are the same now used for ventilation. 
An approximation to a level for the railway was obtained. 
as ttsual, by cutting through hills, and using the earth taken 
therefrom to Ibrm embankments. The width of the embank* 
ment on the topw and of the exoevation on the bottom, is 
thiHy-thvee feeU The greatest hoight of an embankment 
ii <hrtf4ive f^et* and \w greatest depth of an excavation 
%Ul|-|ite* The gieateat slonaef the sides of the excavations 
ie ei Iwet^ to fwr* wA the least as three to ^ur. The num. 
h« ef evuhMkmente i« IMk e(^4 o( cuttings about the same ; 
tht ((eateel )e«|ith e( e«y ene of the former being about a 
i«^ttt %m4 % heUt end of the Utter twe and a half. At the 
hetie» ftmik eietaiihieeat» en4 et the tepof eaoh excava- 
fmk Ih9(^ ^ a spuee «f te« feel ei^ eeeh ai4e, te allow of a 
hedf^ % |Ml «Adi leiU tueA % 4iteh (or tl^e pnrpose of 

dve^lAfi 

The neil fcmid%Ue wevht m the \iw^ fro» the great 
dWeutiiee enenentereA in ^eiehsends water. &e.^ were the 
,KiUh:f tnkwke), an4 the Bliswerth cutting* whioh last 
axeiege^ ehant fifty feet in 4epth for two mtle«, and from 
whieh t«4«0,O00 cuhie yarda ef earth were tekeo^ The total 
qeaatity ef earth exeavete4 eleng the Una ie about 
l|uaee,eoa cuhio yards avereging tfCkO^ per milft 

The span of the bridge where the tur4^k« eQ<l other 
roads paae trnder^ and) the wMth between the parapet where 
they pass war the railree4% ie in no ease less than fifteen 
feet, and the arch is ahout sixteen feet in height* In some 
few eases the railwey passes on «i Iwrt aeross a road not 
much frequented. In such cases gates are erected, and 
policemen stationed ; the ^tes being so contrived as to close 
either across the railway or across the road. When a rail- 
road train is approaching, the gates are closed across the 
road ; and as soon as the train hes passed, the gates are 
shut across the railway, and the oomrounicatioR by the road 
a^rain opened. In order to ^ive notice to the policeman of 
the approach of a train, the engineer sometimes makes 
use of a steam whistle, which consists of e pipe or whistle - 
attached to the engine, and throi^gh whieh steam (torn the 
boiler is allowed to pass, thus producing a similar (but more 
powerful) eCPect to the blowing by means of the breath. 

We must now leave the mere formation of the road-war, 
and shortly speak of the very important subject of therat«r« 
The reader must not suppose that the iron railf merely lie 
along the ground, with a slight mode of fiistenin^ : on the 
contrary, the preparatory errangements are both extensive 
and difficult. The rails are supported by iron chairs, and 
the chairs are fixed either to wooden sixers ox stone blocks. 
Considerable difference of opinioif has existed, and still exists 
as to the relative merits of stone blocks and wooden sleepers ; 
but we believo that in the railway now under our considera- 
tion both are used, blocks in the excavation and on the 
smaller embankments, and sleepers on the large embank^ 
ments. The sleepers are made principally of larch 
and oak, and are nine feet long, nine inches wide, and 
five inches deep. These pieces of wood are arranged 
lengthwise, end to end, one row under each rail. In those 
parts where these sleepers are not employed, their place is 
liupplied by stone blocks, two feet long, the same in width, 
and one foot deep, — some of these fifusen inches deep. They 
are arranged in a direction diagonal to the rails ; and the 
4istance from centre to centre of the blocks varies from two 
feet and a half to four feet. The stone blocks fur the whole 
line have been estimated et 102,460 tons weight, costing 
180,000/; the expense being pretty nearly divided into three 
parts, viz., one third for the cost of stone, one third for the 
tTf^'mht from the quarries to the Thames, and one third for 
delivery on various parts of the works. 

On the blocks and sleepers are fixed cast-iron chairs or 
pedestals, of an average weight of about twenty- five poundf 
each. They are fixed to the blocks by drilling two holes hi 
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each block, into which oak tfi^nails, or plugs, are driven, 
and a spike inserted through them and the chairs ; a piece 
of felt being placed between «lich chair and block. The 
chairs are attached to thk ttmipers by a couple of pins Ot 
spikes. 

T*he rails are the conttntintin iroli hearing, on which the 
wheels run. From Eustoti fikj*are to Camden TbWnth^fe 
are four double lines of raik t %nd two double littfa Wt the 
remainder of the distanie^i TlM ttdn^^ or |MMsthg^plt««% 
with the rails at the ttatMM« Sfctt.% f neretiee tM Mai tenfth 
of railway to 1 25 mil^ ¥h« Width of «Kh dn^bhl \iM of 
way is fiTo feet, and th« mniM %pkt% Ntw««n tJb» \\W^ %\X 
feet The rails are fMlUt of malleahle vWf^ Hm A^lft 
originally laid down M thU Li«%f pool and Mktiihoaber lti»^ 
and which weighed thtHy^1lY% potelidft l» tbo yaHit WOi« 
found insufficient to hMf tho «nonaniMlft Xiktkt fdssihii; ovi»r 
them. Those of the bondoM Uid Birtttththam hav« thmft>f« 
been m«do moro masstVtit Uli tiiftoa of mi)d at* laM wUh 
fish-belly rkils, (fso called ftom thowMitlML fmtk of thti^ lo%«f 
edge) at fifty pounds to tho ytfdt tw^nty^five milos With 
parallel railSv at sixty-fito pOHhda lo Uw y«ld ; Atod thi re- 
mainder with parallel tills, at iOttrtlty-fi^ pounds to ihh 
yard. The rails are rafwd a^TO ihe gtiMlnd rather mOf« 
than an inch ; and the weight of Iron otod for the whole is 
about S5,000 tons, which eost Vti% company 44>OvOOOA 

The fht^rOiartdlki, dr ch&nges 4i level alobg thd rkilroad« 
.: ave been influenced by the natural fol-mation of the groiind : 
here are five ridges or hilly districts, separated b^ six 
▼alleys, between London and Birmingham. These ndges 
and valleys had to be made as nearly level as could conve- 
niently be done, by eitcavatlng the one and carrying a f&fied 
embankment across the other. Still however ftli ^xact IdVBl 
is rarely attained, the dUtanc^ hiding regulate 1A follows • 
—thirteen milen ate lerel ; flhyK>ne lind thuee aOafters aire 
at inclinations Varying ttofb. ohe to feuHeen feet per tnilej 
and rorty-six and thfeO quafiei^ ^re at incltnationd hMW'een 
fourteen' and si&teen f^H per mile. The general haturo of 
the level may be judged from the foUowing table :— 
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««*.. Blythe Valley to 
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The Birminghutn Btetton fe thYta «tNLt)|^ f SO fbet ht^hei^ 
that at London. Iti pYOdeedfng fiotn Lendoh to fittning- 
ham. fifty-five tfiftet are a«eetidittg» Ibny-foUf d<Aoendltg, 
and thirteen level. 

The remainder ef oUr liotlei) ef th)l ephndid nhdeHakthg 
may be chiefly eempri^ed tn a glabe^ tX the prineipal blgecle 
along the route. 

The London t^rftlnue et the fkii'^^f tft tn evety #ay 
worthy of it It eohsisU of a noble DoHc gateway, resembling 
the entmnce to a temple : the height tb the top of the pedi- 
ment is seventy feet, tn Which the Other dimensions or the 
gateway are proportfenal. Thefe kf^ vfcHbus gates on each 
side of the efand g^ttew&^v tblr thi entrafice.bf vehieles, ko. 
A station at EUftton SquaFe did hot form pert df the original 

5 Ian, as it was intehded to hali the terminus at Camden 
*own ; but as it wms deeAed more onhvenient to pastengera 
to be set d6wh nearei* the heart of town, ah extension of the 
railway was adopted. The ^ustoh Sauare station* which 
occupies abodt seven acres bf grouhd, is devoted to passen- 
gers ; and the Caiiiden Town statibn. dontaining thirty-three 
acres, is occupied with buildings fer engines, wagons» gooda^ 
&c., devoted to the carriage or luggage depahment 

There is a remarkable circiimstanee connected with the 
conveyance of a train of carriages from fiuston Square* to 
Camden Town. Although parliament agreed to the exten- 
sion of the railway to fiuston Square, they refused to allow 
the smoke of locomotive engines to annov the inhabitants of 
the houses near which they passed; another plan had there- 
f le to be adopted. The connexion between the twe stations 
is through a deep inclined cutting about a mile in length, 
^lled up on each side, in gbing through which the 
CMuriagea pasi undM several bridgei. Thefe is a aU- 
tXMki^ ItSam-e&gl&e at the top of the inclined plane; 



and there is an endless rope, 10.000 feet lonff and seven 
inches in circumference, which acts upon two large wheela 
or cylinders, one at the engine, the other at the Euston 
station. The train of carriages ia attached to the rope at 
Uie lower end, and upon a given sigtial, the wheel or cylin- 
der at the upper end ie set in rotation^ by which the rope is 
Yfiade to traverse the whole distance and back again, much 
in the same way as the strap that gees found the wheel of 
h lathe. The twe stetionary engines^ ef sixty-horse power 
eeeh^ dve\r a train tip the inclined plane in three minutes* 
The enginee and the tope togethet* cost 25.000/. The two 
lefty %m heaUtif^lly^^ttned chimneys at the Camden Town 
etatnHK beleng tie the etationary engines employed to work 
the Wf%. In proneeedSlH^ ftovA Camden Town to London, a 
Itein oMWettde thU inelined ptane by the effect of gravity 

When the train has been drawn up fit>m the Euston station, 
tt ie deteehed ftem the fope and a KMsomotive engine, such 
ii m% tk%n deeehbttdt te pteHied te it, and the whole pro- 
eeed «li their Jenmej^-. The train peases round Chalk Farm, 
end aeeediW enteia the Ihrimmee Hill tunnel, which ia 
brteked thteegho^i^ end ventilated by five capacious shafts. 
It then trosies the eountry north of Paddington, to Kensal- 
green, Where it passes through a short tunnel, ventilated by 
one iheft At about the sixth mile-stonis the road be- 

ebmee leTSl Ibi* a mile and n half. A little ihither on it 

erosses the fiver Brent, by a handsbme bridge of seven 
arches* Near Harrow is one of the stations for receiving 
and putting down passengers, &c. ; and at about the eigh- 
teenth mile is the Watford station, from which omnibusea 
eonvey pas&eligers to Watford fer six>>pen6e. The railroad 
then ent^ri a deep cutting which end% in the Watford tun- 
nel ; this is ventilated by five shafts ; iron Mtinga are fiked 
at the top of the shafts, and high w&lla bUilt mnnd them, to 
pfeteht anything beih^ thrown down fVbm above. After 
tastein^ ne&r the estates of the fearls of Essex and Claren- 
don, and the paper-mills of Mt. Dicken^n, the traih arrives 
at the stetion at ]^oxmool*. twenty-four kniles fVom town. 

The next two stations are at ^rkhamstead and Tring; 
en leaving the latter of which the railh>ad enters a deep ex- 
baVation, which oontidues upwards of two miles, passing 
Glider three bridges; it is between fifty and sixty feet deep^ 
ahd bccupled four hundred meh for three years and a half; 
in the course of jt we pass from tieHfohlshire into Bbck- 
thghkmshire. From tnence we proceed to Leighton Bu», 
zardj where there is a station, add also a short tunnel, 
ventilated hy one shafts which is succeeded hy a deep exea« 
tation through a hard brown stone, 

Benbif h-£aU» forty-eight miles frbin town, was, for about 
hllf a year, the Itmii of the railroad from London ; the dis- 
tance mm Denbigh to ftughy being performed hy coteh oh 
the common roads, and from Rugby te &irmingham by the 
railroad. Atter passing I>enbigh, the railroad passes be* 
tweea Fenny Btratford on the right, and Stony Stratford 
en the left» to Blisworth ; where there is a cutting twe 
miles long and nearly fifty feet deep, through blue limestone 
rock: this excavation cost 800,000/. We next arrive at 
Wedon tunn^ which passes obliquely under the ancient 
ftoman Watling Street At a fbw miles from this we enter 
the WMi^iwm opus of the whole railway, the Kilsby tunnek 
Nearly six hundred yards of its length is carried through a 
quii^andi and the constant use of powerful steam'^ngipea 
wee necessary, in order to keep the water sufficiently under 
to enable the exeavaters te oeatinue their work t the cost ie 
eatimated at eoo.OOO^. 

The railroad then reaa^ Hugby station, within twenty* 
nine milee of Birmingham i and at about twelve mile^ dis* 
lance from thence^ Coventry sUtien^ the intervening road 
net ealling for ahy particular notice. A tunnel ocxsurs at 
Beeehwoed, near Hampton in Arden, beyond wbieh lie the 
villagee o^ Sheldon and Yardleyk After pausing ovet* the 
high road from Gov^try to Birmingham, and al«o pausing 
the entrance to the Grand Junction railway, we enter the 
town of Birmingham. The Birmingham station occupies 
an aine ef about ten aeresi and contains all the requisite 
oonveniences for eenduciing the pasaenger and merchandise 
traffic of the company ; although in architectural grandeur 
the entrance is infbrier lo that at Buston Square. 

The receipts of this noble railway have already reached 
an extraordinary sum per diem. When it was opened oidy 
fiom London to Tring, the reoeipto averaged 07/. per day ( 
when it was opened from London to I>enbigh, and from 
Birmingham to Rugby, the receipts averaged 821/. per day i 
hy the end ef Augusti ISSO^ they bad reached 1000/. pef 
day; by December, (the whole line being opened,) they 
■ . ^02—2 
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aiB<mnted to 1500Z. per day; by the end of last Majr, they 
were about 1800/. ; and they may now be roandly estimated 
at SOOO/. per day. 

We may fitly conclude our notice of this railway by a few 
observations on its economy and management On a pas 
tenger entering the London station, he enters a portico, 
fh>m which admission is obtained to the pay departments, 
bv separate doors, each door appropriated to a particular 
class of passenger carriages. These doors are opened about 
an hour before the starting of each train. The fare is paid 
to a clerk, who gives a receipt ticket ; or, if the fare be paid 
at any of the booking offices, (of which there are several in 
London,) and a particularly-coloured ticket given the pas 
■enger as a receipt, this ticket bein^ shown at the station 
will admit the passenger : the receipt tickets are not given 
up until the end of the journey. 

The train of carriages about to depart is drawn up along* 
aide a raised stone platform, protected from the weather by 
a light handsome shed, supported by cast-iron pillars. At 
a given signal, when the passengers are seated and the lug- 
gage stowed away, the endless rope is attached to the engine, 
and the train commences its journey. At the various sta- 
tions along the road, clerks, police inspectors, police con- 
stables, porters, and sometimes engineers, are stationed, to 
facilitate the traffic that may occur at each station. Besides 
the constables placed at the stations, there are others placed 
at intervals of about a mile or a mile and a half along the 
whole extent of the line. Each man is furnished with two 
flags, red and white, during the day, and a lamp at night, 
which is made to show either a white, green, or red light : 
the first announces to the engineer of the approaching train 
that there is no obstruction to its progress, the green colour 
directs him to slacken the speed of the train, and the red to 
stop as soon as possible. The flags answer a similar pur- 
pose, except that upon seeing the red one the engineer 
merely lessens his speed, without stopping. The inspector 
at each station has a certain number of these men under 
his orders : they are walking backward and forward on their 
beat, from half an hour before the passing of the firat train 
in the morning, till after the passing of the last train at 
night Watch-boxes are placed at intervals along the line, 
for the convenience of the constables; and the men are 
sworn in as county constables, to lender Uv9ir powera more 
efficient 

Hero we must close our notice of this noble undertaking ; 
not from lack of materials, but from a desire of briefly de- 
•eribing ^ne or two oUiers of our great railways. 

GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY. 

A RAILROAD from Birmingham to Manchester or Liverpool, 
or both, is scarcely less important than one from London to 
Birmingham : beoiuse it would become not only the medium 
of communication between those three important towns, but 
would also form part of the route from London to Manchester 
RBd LiverpooL This eiroumstanoe was not lost sight of by 



railroad projectors, and the Grand Junction railway shows 
that such a speculation is in every way important. 

Although the London and Birmingham railway is the 
most gigantic, there is a probability that the Grand Junction 
will excel it as a profitable investment. The engineering 
difficulties that had to be surmounted were so few, that the 
cost per mile has been lower than almost any other railway 
in the kingdom. 

In decidUng whether this railway should proceed to Man- 
chester or to Liverpool, the happy plan was ultimately 
adopted of leading it to both, by having its northern ter- 
minus at about the middle of the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway, from which either of those two towns could be 
reached in thirty or forty minutes. There were three steps 
by which this has been accomplished. In 1829 an act was 
obtained for constructing a railway from Warrington to 
Newton, the central point between Manchester and Liver- 
pooL This is a distance of only four miles and a half, and 
the capital raised for it was 53.000/. In 1833, an act was 
obtained for a railway from Warrington to Birmingham, 
under the name of the Grand Junction Railway, In 1835, 
the two companies were incorporated into one, and the whole 
line, from Birmingham to Newton, obtained the name of 
the Grand Junction. It is eighty-two miles and a half in 
length. It commences in Curzon-street, Birmingham, and 
passes by or near Wednesbury, Walsall, Dudley, Bilston, 
Wolverhampton, Parkridge, Stafford. Stone, Eccleshall, 
Newcastle, the Potteries, Nantwich, Sandbach, Middlewich, 
Northwich, Preston Brook, Frodsham, Runcorn, and War- 
rington, to Newton ; from which, fifteen miles to the right 
leads to Manchester, and fifteen to the left to Liverpool, by 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway. From the Newton 
terminus a farther line of railroad to Lancaster is approach- 
ing rapidly towards completion, making altogether a line 
237 miles in length fVom London to Lancaster. 

The Birmingham terminus of the Grand Junction is 371 
feet above the level of low-water mark at Liverpool, so that 
a general descent occura ttom Birmingham to Newton. 
From Wolverhampton to Stafford, fifteen miles, there is a 
fall of 157 feet, or ten feet and a half per mile ; from Staf- 
ford to Whitmore, fourteen miles, there is a rise of 116 feet, 
about eight feet per mile ; from Whitmore to Warrington, 
Uiirty-five miles, there is a descent of 331 feet, nine feet and 
a half per mile ; and fh)m Warrington to Newton, four miles 
and a half, there is a rise of sixty feet, or nearly thirteen 
feet per mile. A notable circumstance connected with this 
railway is, that there is no tunnel of any considerable 
length, a point equally pleasing to engineers, shareholders, 
and passengers ; and what is especially creditable to the 
engineer is, that the whole undertaking ^as completed 
within the estimated expense, viz., a million and a half 
sterling, less than one third the expense of the London and 
Birmingham, which is only thirty miles longer. 

On leaving the station at Birmingham, the passenger 
prooeeds to th« station at Perry Banr* between which and 
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the station at Peseott Bridge, the railroad passes through a 
busy coal and iron mining district ; there is a handsome via- 
duct often brick arches, with stone parapets, at Ashton, near 
Birmingham. After passing the Wolverhampton station, 
-we come to the Standeford embankment, the longest on the 
line, nearly six miles in length ; in some places it is thirty- 
six feet high, and carries the road over thirteen bridges. 
A little beyond the Stafford station, the railroad crosses the 
river Sow, and a succession of short excavations and em- 
bankments brings us to the Whitmore station, forty-three 
miles from Birmingham, near which is the highest point on 
the whole line, the road descending towards Liverjxx)! one 
way, and towards Birmingham the other. The railroad 
passes for a time along a level, and then begins to descend 
an inclined plane to Basford level. Tliere is then a cutting 
through a kind of bog, somewhat resembling the celebrated 
Chat Moss : the workmen found great difficulty in making 
a good sound foundation at this part. 

From the Crewe station the railroad proceeds almost m a 
direct line for five miles : and two branch railroads proceed 
from Crewe, one on the right to Manchester, and one on the 
left to Chester. At about sixty-four miles from Birming- 
ham commences the most beautiful portion of the railway. 
This is the Vale Royal Viaduct, over which the line passes 
for nearly five hundred feet, and beneath which the river 
Weaver flows through the vale. The viaduct consists of 
fiv^e noble arches, sixty-three feet span, and sixty feet high, 
with a height of twelve feet more to the top of the parapet ; 
making the total height from the water seventy-two feet 
Hie whole pile contains 250,000 cubic yards of stone, which 
was brought down the river Weaver in flats and barges. 
At a distance of four miles from thence we arrive at the 
▼ery extensive viaduct, crossing the river Weaver and the 
valley of Dutton; it is more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, about thirty feet wide, and sixty feet high, and con- 
sists of twenty arches, each of sixty feet span. Lastlv, at 
about a mile and a half before reaching Warrington, tnere 
is a viaduct of twelve arches, which crosses over the river 
Mersey, and the Mersey and Irwell canal. The two arches 
in the centre are sevenU-five feet span each, that which 
crosses the canal is forty feet, and the remaining nine are 
each sixteen feet and a half span. Near this part of the 
line is also an excavation a mile and a half in length, over 
which are thrown five bridges. 

The railroad finally terminates at Newton, where it joins 
the Liverpool and Manchester ; and travellers proceed to 
the right to Manchester, to the left to Liverpool, and on 
northwards to Wigan, &c., according to their destination. 

The railway was opened in July, 1837, The receipts 
averaged 5000/. per week during the first nine weeks. But 
the ultimate rate of receipt will not be known until the com- 

S lotion of other lines of railway, which will tend to make the 
istance from London to Manchester or to Liverpool some- 
what shorter than by the Grand Junction. There are several 
railroads in a greater or less stage of advancement about 
the midland counties of England ; but our space will not 
allow us further to allude to them. 

LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON RAILWAY. 

This is the only railroad at all approaching completion, 
which leads to or near the British ChanneL It begins at 
the south bank of the Thames, at a place called Nine Elms, 
in the parish of Battersea, a short distance above Vauxhall 
Bridge, and terminates at the beach of the Southampton 
water. It will, when completed, pass through, or near, 
Wandsworth, Wimbleton, Mordon, Kingston, Thames- 
Ditton, Esher, Walton-upon-Thames, Weybridge, Chertsey, 
Woking, FarnboTough, Odiham, Basing, Basingstoke, Wort-' 
ing, Popham, Mitcheldever, Winchester, Twyford, and 
Bishop's Stoke. It is at present open from London to 
Basingstoke, and from Winchester to Southampton, and the 
remaining portion is rapidly approaching completion. 

The capital of the company consisted at first of 1 ,0 00,000 /., 
divided into 20,000 shares of SOL each; in ad^dition to 
which, power was given to the proprietors to borrow on 
mortgage 330,000/.; but these sums proving insufficient for 
the completion of the work, parliament has sanctioned the 
creation of 16,000 new shares. The nominal capital of the 
company, on which dividends will be payable, is ], 800,000/. 
which it is supposed will about complete the whole under- 
taking. 

The course of the Itqe from London to Basingstoke » 
about west-south-west, and for the remainder of the route, 
about south-south-west ; the entire length will be seventy- 
aeven miles. ^The progress of this railway was at one time 



much retarded, both from want of funds, and from a certain 
state of disfavour into which the undertaking had fallen in 
the minds of the public . But as the railroad proceeds 
towards completion, the expectations of its fhture profit 
become raised. 

The construction of this railway was given to Mr. Locke, 
the engineer of the Grand Junction Railway, and has been 
proceeded with rapidly since there were sufficient funds at 
command. The line as far as Woking Common, twenty-three 
miles from London, was opened May 21, 1838. On the 12th 
the Directors, accompanied by several noblemen and mem • 
hers of parliament, made an experimental trip. On the 19th 
a second trip was made, when nearly 400 persons, principally 
shareholders in the company, were conveyed along the line* 
They were in two separate trains, of ten and nine carriages^ 
and travelled at the rate of nearly thirty miles an hour. 
During the twelve weeks immediately succeeding the par 
tial opening on the 21st, 93,795 passengers travelled on the 
railway : the proportion being for the first four weeks, 29,1 27 ; 
for the second four weeks, 31,785'; for the third four weeks, 
33.083. What gave a stimulus to the subsequent exertions 
of the company was. that these numbers greatly exceeded 
the original supposition and expectation. 

On the 29th September. 1838, the railroad was further 
opened to Shapley Heath, thirty-eight miles from London* 
and only six miles short of Basingstoke ; and in tl\e summer 
of the past year it was further opened to Basingstoke. 
In a report which the proprietors drew up in February 1839, 
they say: — "On the line between Winchfield and Basing- 
stoke, and also between Winchester and Southampton, the 
cuttings and embankments are, with very triding exceptions, 
completed, and a considerable part of the permanent road is 
laid down. This will render available about twenty miles 
more of the line, in addition to the thirty-eight miles 
already opened, and leave unfinished onlv the eighteen miles 
between Basingstoke and Winchester.* This increase of 
lengtn was effected in June last. 

The rails for this railway were originally intended to be 
si»ty-three pounds to the yard ; but the weight has been 
since increased to seventy-five pounds. The general nature 
of the engineering difficulties to be surmounted has probably 
been less than inUie London and Birmingham railway, and 
more than in the Grand Junction. 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the situation 
of the London terminus at the southern instead of the 
northern side of the Thames. This is undoubtedly to some 
extent an inconvenience ; but to have crossed the Thames, 
or even to have brought the terminus into the busy part of 
Southwark or Lambeth; would have entailed an exnense so 
enormous as would probably have checked the whole affair. 
The inconvenience is almost entirely removed by the estab* 
lishment of numerous little iron steam-boats, which proceed 
from London and other bridges to the station at Nine £lms» 
by which a passenger is conveyed for fbur-penoe, almost to 
the door of the station. 

In reference tp the Southampton railway, a recent 
writer has observed : — *^ In connexion with this railway, a 

Slan has been formed and is now in progress for constructing 
ocks at the town of Southampton, with the orospect of its 
becoming once more a dock of commeroial importance 
This project was conceived under the impression that the 
railway svstem would be so far carried out, as to connect the 
great traae and manufacturing stations of the midland and 
northern counties with the southern coast, when the advan- 
tages as a port of shipment presented by Southampton in 
preference to London would ne sufficiently apparent. It was 
also imagined that Southampton being brought by means of 
its railway within three hours and a half (it is thus we must 
henceforth speak of distances.) of the Metropolis, might 
become, in some de^e the port of London, for ships 
arriving from and sailmg to the westward. Vast as is the 
consumption of foreign and colonial goods in London, by iar 
the greater part of those goods which now ascend the 
Thames are distributed afterwards to various, and frequently 
distant, parts of the countryr The anticipated formation of 
railway lines would allow of this distribution being better 
made in many cases from Southampton, and it is agreed on 
all hands that the advantage to the owners of ships from 
terminating their voyage at Southampton, rather than pro- 
ceeding through the Straite of Dover to the Thames, would 
be exceedingly great The expense, both in time and in 
money, that would thus be saved would be so much gain to 
the country at large ; and apart even from this consider- 
ation, it would appear requisite to look around for means caf 
ralieying the Port of London from some part of iU oou^ 
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fchifitly f^V^ln^: tradte. th* ddcks, which havd beert cott- 
litucted Bitiee the bef^itltiihgof this eentury, have not had thd 
felfettt of kefepittg the coutse of the river free, so that acci- 
idents iknd loss of life are (instantly resultini^ fVoih its 
crowded state. Almost every spot adapted for the purpose 
fitis a1i-6at1y be^h eon vetted into a dt>ck; and t» there is no 
{ifipi»anin(iB, and tndeed tto desire, that the causes which 
have led to the ajjgttihditeWent of the metropolis should 
b^ABtg to operate, this necessity fbr some such relief as thtkt 
above Mentioned is continually ^winjr tnore Urgent." 

tt appeafs to us probable, that if capitalists would ventund 
tSpon a railroad fVom Somh&mploh to Bristol, such a line of 
Communication would be established from the British Channel 
W ibd northern districts «ls wonld> in connexion with the 
present line fh)m Southampton to London, make thb 
establishment of dock^ at Southampton a project of great 
national importance. 

We most cnnclnde mf notitte nt the Southampton Rail- 
way (who^e name h&s reciintty been changed to ihb Sonih 
Western) by statin}^ that the receipts are steadily increasing ; 
and that, ttlthongh the middle part tf the railway is not yet 
opened* the receipt of money eitceeds most of the estimates 

Siven at the ouiset of the Undertaking. In the month of 
une last, the proceeds were us follows t^^the week ending 
Jnne!2, nV)t. Hs.Od-^weck ending June 9, 2200f. 13^. OJ. 
««week endin]? Jane lf(, 2762}. t«. thi.^and week ending 
JUtii»23,2d64/. 129.0c;. 

GABAT WBSTXRN RAILWAY. 

Kd tailwaV has encountered so fhdch oppotftlon, o» 1^ to 
gti many conflicting opinions, as the Qveat Western Railway*, 
intended ultimately to extend fh>m London to Brislok Thiii 
h&s been occasioned by ixro oi^ three diflWrent eihsum* 
atimces,-^the very large eutlay r^uiiedi the engineerin|( 
diflleulties to be overcome^ and certain modi^eattons which 
the skilful engineer^ Mf. BhiheU has tnade ill the usual 
modes of proceedings. 

An act was obtained in 188t ftr ttaklHg a fliilraifcd fitom 
London to Bristol. It was at first intended that this lind 
should be connected With the Lbndon and Birmingham 
railway at Kensall Qteen, fbHt miles and k half fH)tt Euston 
Square ; but ni certain negoCiations between the tweeempnu 
nies were not satisfactorily terminatedi they Wet^ bwketi off| 
and the new company had thetefiMe to e&tend their rttlway 
to Paddington, where the London tshHittus new is» From 
Paddington the line passes either thro^igh or fteaf Actoni 
Baling, Hanwell, Southall, 6leugh« Seltnilh Maidenhe«kd| 
Reading, Didcut, Wantage, Farfingden, Swindon, Wotton« 
Btisset, Chippenham, und Bath, terminating in lhedep6t HI 
Temple-mead, adjoining the floating hArbeur, at Bristol. 

The aspect of the country, with respect to feoel» is tbfftt 
Ffom London there is a gradual tiee in the roAd to Maiden-* 
head, Reatling, and Didcot, by very easy ascents, alwAye 
within four fbet per mile. From Reading to Bwindon, the rise 
is about six feet per mile. There is a level At Swindon) 
the spot being seventy-six miles ftom London* 293 feet 
higher than the Paddington terminus. And 270 feet higher 
than the Bristol terminus. Between Swinden and Bath) the 
descent averages about six fbet and a half per mile, with 
the exception of two short inclined planes at Wetton Basnet 
And Box, in which the desdent is fifty-thtee feet per milew 
The descent is pretty uniform fmm Bath to Bristol, at the 
rate of four feet per mile. Taken altogether, this railroad 
is considered one of the most favourable in respect to level* 

In regard to tunnels, it presents one of the most gigantio 
specimens of engineerings or rather of sheer manual labour^ 
that our railroads have yet exhibited i^^we mean the Bwt 
tunnel. This tunnel had to be excavated for a mile and 
three quarters through a hard roek» pHncipaHy of limestone* 
The tunnel will be thirty foot wide and thirty fl»et high, and 
the stone is so firm and compact as to be able to retain the 
form of the arch without brickwork. 

According to the plans sanction^ by tha aot of par^ 
liament there were to have becn seven tunnels, amounting 
together to rather more than four miles in length | but 
through some deviation in the itoute, the number has been 
reduced to five, of which three are between Keynsham and 
Bristol. There is no tunnel from London to Goiahami a 
distance of neaHy a hundred miles. 

One of the important changes which Mf. Bfuttdl has 
introduced in the construction ef this railway, is in tha 
foundation on which the rails are laid. In most railways^ tha 
rails are supported at their ends by stone blooks ( but Mn 
Brunei reccommended the adoption of rails* in pieces fifteen 
or ilxteen fbet lottifi laid bn^Dntinuoas beahaga af W^ 



eafemily Kpiea^ized, 6t ))totectad fmn dry fbt^ and UnMf 
secured to the ground by piles. The weight of the Htils ii 
fbrty-three pounds pet* yard, the a\-era^e weight of those 
used when stone blocks are employed being siXty^threia 
pounds per yard. The expense attending the original fiirm'- 
ation of the road upon this plan very much exceeds that of 
the old method ; but the expectation of the engineer is that 
this excess in the cost will be amply hepaid in the first few 
years of working by the dirainuliott in the cost of repairs. 

Another deviation from the usual plan Consists in placing 
the rails seven feet distant, instead Cf four feet eight inches. 
It was considered, that being able to place the body of the 
carriage between the wheels instead of abo%'e them as in 
other instances, wheels of much larger diameter might b^ 
employed ; by the same arrangement the driving wheels of 
the engines might also be much enlarged ; the advantages 
derivable fh>m these circumstances were expected to be, 
that a much higher velocity might be attained : and that 
increased steadiness And safoty would result from the Wider 
basis. 

Nothing can exceed the Violence with which these <<lbnt> 
Nations ** as they were termed, were received by a portion ot 
the ShareholfleKs. The engineer had not only the common 
engineering difficulties to surmount, but also those arising 
from the opposition of a portion of his employers. We have 
heithe¥ space nor inclination to discuss all the arguments 
used oti the occasion ; but we may fitly give a portion of th« 
report which the directors issued in June, 1838, in answei^ 
to some of the objections. The readet will bear in mind 
that what is here called packina means ramming earth or 
gravel firmly under the longitudinal timbers, on which the 
hiils test 

** In the first nlace it may be stated, that one essential 
part of the operation in constructing the permanent way, is 
a perfect system of ramming ballast or gravel under tha 
longitudinal timbers, as a means of steady support to them 
under the pressure of passing tmins. It was always stated 
that the success ef the plan depended entirely on this pro*- 
cess of packing, tt is a matter of general observation, that 
en some parts of the line, the permanent way firmly resista 
the pressure of the trains, while on others an aneasy mova> 
ment prevails. The directors have ascertained, beyond A 
doubt, that this difibrence is coincident with tliose local tit* 
cumstances which readily account for the defect WheH^ 
ever the completion of the rails had enabled the engines to 
tkuvefse them previously te the opening of the line, (upon 
Which parts, of coiirse, greater time and attention oould bA 
bestowed,) the Mills answeir all the expectations which cottld 
reasonably be entertained. The earth under them had been 
repacked aftet the engines nassed upon the rails; tha 
BCfeWa had iMen tightened with the compression upon themt 
and the directors consider them to be in a satisfactory state. 
...»......*. A very uneasy movement in some of the carriagea 

has given rise to a rumour that the plan had totally failed, 
and the tails must be altered. The directors entertain no 
sU^opinioh. Theyai^ oenvinoed that as fkr as the raili 
are concerned, the remedy can and will be easily adminis^ 
tered, by a thorough repacking under the timbers with 
coarse gravel, which is how in progress, and with a favour- 
aUa tesuU. It is evident that in places where sand or light 
gravel had l>een used as the material for packing, the re> 
sistanoe was not adequate, and that the substitution of 
aoarsa stbny gHi^'el has hitherto answered the purpose^" 

This report fkiled to satisfy those proprietors who had op>- 
posed the great width of tha rails, and tha continuous timber 
bearings. The directors therefore appointed two engineers, 
Mn V^iod and Mr. Hawkshaw, to investigate the whole 
subject and report their opinions thereon* Their evidence, 
gi\-an in the month or December, 1838% was very conflicting, 
buti generally speaking, unfavourable to the system adopted 
by Mrv Brunei and the diraetars ; amounting, in fact, to a 
suggestion, that the greater part Which had then been donev 
in respect to rails and bearingsi should be undone. It be- 
came naoessairy, therefore, that the directors should come to 
Some definite result The prinefpai points in dispute were^ 
•^the width of the gauge, (that is, the width between the 
fails), the continuous bearings af wood, the tcahilin^, or 
thickness and depth Of the timber, and the employment of 
wooden piles to support them. On these points, in January 
of the past year, the drVectofa> " upon a deliberate racon* 
sideratiou of all the circumstances affecting the permanent 
welfare of the undertaking* divesting the question of all 
personal partialities, ot obstinate adherence to a system^ 
unanimously aeqaiesoa in the abandonment of tha pilaa» in 
tha ittbMiHittoii of a giaaiar naanllhiig af timbari and 9f • 
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.0118 Uo^lter Wearinga, as \\^ itu)«t G(m4tt9i^ to th» ga^^rnl 
il^tera^U of Ihe pompany.** 

Qq thU 4et«MruMns^tiQ» Ueing rea4 a( a puWo meeting <^|lii» 
abar«- botd^ U ^"^ mav«d, <' That ttua meeting, d^pl; aei\- 
ai\^le of tUa 4)^a&(roua go^sequeac^ iaevi^ably ariaivg frona 
V^P«ated dUcMssions aa ta the priaoiplea aoted oi\ii\ carryii^ 
QU th^ work, do requeat tl)e dirac^tora to adhara ta the priq* 
ciple& laid down in the report, aa moat conducive to the pe^ 
inaneot welfare of the proprietors.*" To (bis praposition an 
amaadment was proposed, '' Tliat the reporta of Mr, Wqp4 
and Mr. Hawksqaw contain sufficient evidence, (hat tha 
plans of construction pursued by Mr. Brunei are injudicious, 
Qxpenaiye, and iaeffeuctual for this praieased objeot» and 
pught not to ha persevered in." On a division* 7799 VO(a| 
vere given for tha report* and 6145 against it. 

Thus ended a (HUitest whieh did oonsiderahla ii\jory i^ 
many ways to the undertaking. However, the permanent 
timber hearings and the great width of the gauge are re* 
tained, and future experience must decide the question of 
their superiority over stone blocks and a narrow gaiige. Since 
the decision in January iaa(» th^ works have haen proeediog 
with great rapidity. 

We m^y row take a short glance at the principal features 
of the railway. The London entrance ta the railway is not 
far from the west end of Q&ford Sltreet. Carriage and foot 
paths lead from the entrance ta the station at Paddington, 
where there is a very capacious engine-hoasa and carriage 
shed. Within a short distance of the oommenoement, the 
railroad passes under several handsome bridges; one of 
which* a continuation of the Westborna road^ oonsista of 
seven arches. From the terminus a cutting oommeneea. 
about a mile in length, and of an average depth of nine feet* 
Another cutting, of more than a mile in length, and aver- 
aging ten feet in length* oarriea the line through Wormwood 
Scrubs. About two miles from Paddington, the Thames 
Junction railway was intended tq cross the Great Western* 

Old O^k Common is crpssed by an embankment half a 
mile long, and abont twelva feet average depth* We next 
enter the deepest cutting an this portion of the line, through 
Acton parish, near Friar's Place, where it is about twenty* 
ei^ht feet deep. Nea^ ta Old Oak Common, there is a 
nnvate communication bridge acrosf the cutting, with a 
handsome elliptical arch. After a short level, an excava- 
tion, two miles and a quarter in length, oommeneea, through 
which the line is carried to Ealing : it is about fourteen 
feet in depth, chiefly through gravel and sandstone. This 
excavation is crossed bv six bridges. 

At about six-miles from London an embankment eom- 
mences, three quarters of a mile long, which leads to the 
Wharncliffe viaduct at Hanwell: its depth varies from about 
fifteen to thirty feet, and the road to Greenford is carried 
through it under a bridge. The viaduct, including the 
land-arches at each end, is about nine hundred feet in 
length. The main arches, eight in number, are nearly 
semi-elliptical, with a' rise of seventeen feed and seventy 
feet span. The piers at the springing of the arch ar« ten 
feet and a half thick, but wider at their base. This viaduot 
is one of the most beautiful parts of the whole railway* 

An embankment is continued from the viaduot to the Ux* 
bridge road, over which the railway is carried by a bridge 
of cast-iron. From thence the line passes on to Norwo^, 
upon an embankment of nearly a mile in length, and vary- 
ing from ten to twenty feet in height, until the natural 
level of the ground is again attained. From Nojwood, 
through Southall-green to Hayes parish, the emhankmenta 
and excavations are slight ; but at the last-mentioned place 
an embankment commences, which, for a mile and a half, 
averages ten feet in depth. In the course of it occurs an 
occupation bridge, two skew bridges, over the Paddington 
and Grand Junction canals, and another over Yedaing 
brook. From hence, fbr two miles and a half, the cuttings 
and embankments are slight. At West Drayton, ahQUt 
thirteen miles from tow«, the railroad again crasaes the 
Uxbridge road, by a bii^k bjridge* 

An embankment nearly a mile long, and averaging 4'- 
teen feet in height, carries the line Ihun West Drayton, over 
two streams at Thon^ey Road* and over the river CoJine* by 
two bridges. On etUeriog Iv4itr parish^ the line passes 
throu}{h a cutting, of mure than a mila in length, and avof* 
at;iiig ton feet in depth. We then pass through Langlev 
Mursh parish, and near the village of Slough. From Slough 
to Maidenhead, the excavations vary from ten to five feet in 
depth, and the embankment from eight to thirty feet in 
height; while there are thirteen bridges, passing either 
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Woat^rn road at an angle of faH^hftft deftrttaa» which ro* 
quires one of those remarkahlt eoi^ttruatiaAai a aAata bvidga. 
leaving the turnpike road, an amhftnhmaiil fNMsea by ano- 
ther Viidge^ eva( the Taplow iaad> and Iha awbankment 
gr«wa deeper as it appr^uMhea tha Tharnaa, ita maximum 
being about thirty^va feet. 

Fwm Paddington ta Maidanhaad* there are, besides tb« 
Whafnclifia viaduct, no less than twelve oulvarts and covered 
waya through embankments, and fifvy^ight hvidges passing 
aver ar under the line^ The greatest indinatian. or ^4diM4 
on this part of the line, is one foot in 1%(H, and the Itaat 
^ne fo^t in ^^40^ 

The Thames is oresaed by a bridge of briok. eonsiatiBg of 
two asphea of 128 (aet span each ; some difficulty has beea 
experienced witb reapoct to this bridge, ou account of the 
temporary settlement of derangement of the archea : indeed 
the eaatem aroh had to be rebuilt. Beyond the Thames 
occur a series of excavations and embankments ; there is aa 
excavation at Slonning, and an embankment at or beyond 
Raading S and the eaiih taken from the one was intended 
to ha used in the other, but from some delay, a change had 
to be made in this respect. The middle portions of the raiU 
way are either still in progress, or are what engineers call 
iight^ that is, small embankments and cuttings are all that 
are necessary. We will therefore not dwell on this part of 
the line, but will quit it with the remark, that a railway 
diverges from this line to Cheltenham* at Swindon. 

The part of whioh wo shall lastly speak, vis., flrom Bath 
to Bristol, is by far the moat difficult and gigantic of the 
whole, ** It would he difficult, we believe," says Mr. Hera* 
path, in the MailtMf Magntzine^ to which we have been 
indebted for many of the preceding details, "to instanca 
another eleven miles of railway in the kingdom which dis- 
play such a diversity of character, or greater natural ob- 
staolea to bo overcome, than the line between Bristol and 
Bath, whilst the importanee of these cities as termini is 
likewise unrivalled within the same distance out of tho 
metropolis itself. Every variety of work which can be found 
on the largest railways (with the exception of crossing a 
moss,) is exhibited in the construction of this short line ; 
and in some parts the works are of a very bold and imposing 
kind. Within the short spaoe of eleven miles and a quarter, 
we have depdts, river, road, and occupation bridges, cul 
verts, viaductsi tunnels, covered ways, retaining walls, loftv 
and extensive embankments, and deep cuttings in earth 
and solid rock. All these works are necessitated by the 
peculiar nature of the country, which is hilly and dimcurt. 
The only valley in the direction of the line is that through 
which the river Avon runs from Bath to Bristol ; and this 
winds so much, and is in some parts so narrow, as to render 
it impracticable fbr the railway to follow its course for any 
distajnoe," 

The railroad crosses the Avon near Nesthaw Dam, and 
also near the depdt at Bath, keeping on the south side of it 
in the intervening distance: it occasionally touches the 
ground le^U and ts carried by means of tunnels and exca- 
vations through the hilly ridges, which run down nearlv at 
right angles to the river, and bv embankments and bridges 
over the intervening valleys and water courses. The cuttings 
and embankments pearly balance each other, the former 
being rather in excess, and amounting altogether to nearly 
one million cubic yards. 

Proceeding from the terminus at Temple Meads, Bristol, 
the line is carried over a short viaduct to the harbour bridge, 
ftom which an embankment leads to the Feeder, over which 
a bridge is thrown, and another embankment leads to the 
Avon, over which a bridge of three stone arches is thrown. 
Proceeding onward, the line arrives at a perpendicular cut- 
ting in red sandstone, fifty feet deep and 170 yards long. 
This leads to the first tonnol, 330 yards long, thirty feet 
high, and thirty feet wide: this is hewn out of the hard 
racK, and supported without artificial masonry. On emerg- 
ing ttovBk the tunnel, the line enters a valley, and shortly 
afterwaids another tunnel, about UO yards in length. 
There then occurs some deep cuttin^f through solid rock, and 
a third tunnel, more than half a mile long. On emerging 
from this, the line skirts the river Avon on an embank- 
ment ; and then ensues a euttingi half a mile long, and in 
some places seventy feet deep, through hard sandstone : 
the sides are nearly perpendicular, and the whole presents 
a stupendous appearance. There then ensues an embank- 
ment three-quarters of a mile long and thirty feet hi^h, 
during which are two stone bridges and two culverts. This 
I is succeeded ,by anothecr outting, and by two more short 
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embankments ; after wliieh^omet a cutting, three-auarteH of 
a mile long, and in some places forty feet deepi which leads 
to j^ Salfotd tunnal* IfO i^aids long. 

Thehoe succeeds a ver^ deep excavation,— then a high 
d|ibaiBikitteitt ntodrly tito miles long, passing over six bridges, 
—and then another cutting. Alternations of cutting and 
embanking follow until the line arrives at the Tiverton 
tunnel, 260 yards long. At about ten miles Arom Bristol is 
the Tiverton viaduct, half a mile in length. Another suo- 
cessiou of cuttings and embankments brings the line to 
Bath.— The Box tunnel, excavated through hard stone, has 
already been alluded to. 

The railroad was opened from Loftdon to Maidenhead on 
the 4th June, 1838 ; and from then to the 30th September, 
the number of passengers was 177,774, the receipts lieing 
in June, 6459/., in July, 69131., in August, 7152/., in Septem- 
ber^ 7579/. The velocity was never less than twenty-five 
miles per hour, and in many* cases was above thirty miles. 
By< the month of May in the past year the number of 
passengers had risen to about U GO daily; the distance (still 
onljr to Maidenhead) being frequently performed in forty- 
eight minutes. In June, the receipts had amounted W^ 
2000/. per w^ck. In July, the railroad was opened niae 
mil^s further^ to Twyford. During the Ascot races, one of 
the! railway drains conveyed no less a number than 6^5 
passengers, ||>esides some carriages and horses. The dafly 
number of psssengers has since approached 3000. 

Ih conclusion, we may say that this immense undertaking 
(which will cost more than five millions,) bids fair to be ope 
of great importance in a commercial point of view, by bring- 
ing London and Ireland practically near each other, as well 
as in conveying colonial and other produce from Bristol to 
London. > 

LONDON AND GRXBKWICR RAILWAY. | 

Tfiis differs from every undertaking of the kind, in beinff 
raised on brick arches the whole distance. It was commenced 
in 1833, and connects London with the populous towns of 
Deptford and Greenwich, by a line which shortens the dis- 
tance nearlv one third. It commences south-east of London 
Bridge, and pursues nearly a straight Une to the High Street 
of Deptferd, whence it continues in a gentle curve to Green- 
wich»at which town there will shortly be a handsome 
termmuli, about 200 yards fr^ro the church. 

The rails are laid throughout on a viaduct composed of 
about 1000 arches, each twenty-two feet high, eighteen feet 
span, pnd twenty-five feet in width from side to side. This 



form of construction was rendered neeestary by the nmnbar 
of streets over which Ifacf line had to be carried, with tho 
traffic throtigh, which ft would otherwise have greatly 
interfered. Thii dliBeiiKy might have been overcome by 
means of aiiiambankment, with arches at the intersections 
of the streets, but the expense in that case would have been 
enormous, since the whole of the materials must have been 
brought from a distance, and the cost of the additional gnnifid 
that must have been purchased would have been greaty as 
embankments require to be very wide at the bottom. A 
parapet wall, about four feet high, is built at each edge of 
the railway ; and lamps and milestones are placed at certaia 
distances. 

In the early part of 1836 a portion was opened about twa 
miles and a quarter in length. By the end of the year the 
receipts averaged about 50/. per day. The original capital 
was 400,000/., after which 130,000/* were procured on bonds* 
and in the beginning of 1837, the directors announced that 
200,000/. more was required. About that period the weekly 
traffic was between thirty and forty thousand persons. 

The blocks for carrying the rails on this railway, are prin- 
cipally df gratiite, and on these were placed cast-iron chahrs. 
Tne iron rails weigh about fifty pounds the yard. 

No railroad experiences so much the efifect of a holiday 
as that from Lonoon to Greenwich. Ever since it has been 
opened the whole distance, it becomes one of the means of 
transit for the summer visitors ftom London to Greenwich. 
During Whitsun week, in the year 1839, the number of 
passengers was remarkably large : on the Monday, 35,332» 
receipts, 1227/.; Tuesday, 22,877, receipts, 784/.; Wed- 
nesday, 10,205, receipts, 343/.; Thursday, 4634, receipts, 
117/.; Friday, 3372, receipU, 122/.; Saturday, 346/.,— 
making 2941/. 

There is one circumstance which will always operate in 
keeping down, in some degree, the number of passengers 
upon this railway ; we allude to the numerous steam-boats 
that ply every half-hour between London and Greenwich. 
At the same time it may be regarded as a striking instance 
of the extent of intercourse between the two places, that 
steam-boats go every half hour from London to Greenwich, 
and vice versd, and that railroad trains proceed every quarter 
of an houV throughout the day in both directions. 

This railroad, however, has a degree of importance given 
to it, by bein^ the London terminus of the Croydon, and 
also of the Bnghton Railway, of which one is finished, and 
the other is rapidly progressing. 
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BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS WORKS, 
^ I. 

tVtVZJL LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UWTO ME, 
AND 70RB1D THEM NOT." 

The family of Benjamin West, a celebrated his- 
torical painter of the last generation, was descended 
from Colonel James West, the friend and companion 
in arms of John Hampden, a name well known in 
the troubles of the seventeenth century. This ances- 
tor of West, who belonged to Long-Crendon, in 
Buckinghamshire, was a descendant of the Lord 
Delaware, renowned in the wars of Edward the 
Third and the Black Prince; as the Marquis of 
Buckingham informed his Majesty King George the 
Third, at the time of the painting of the picture of 
the Institution of the Garter. 

West was bom on the 10 th of October, 1738, at 
Philadelphia, in America ; for, though his family was 
of ancient and respectable standing in England, that 
part of it to which the painter belonged, had, 
about the year 1667, embraced Quakerism, and emi-^ 
grated to America with some other families. 

When an individual is born with a peculiar talent 
for any profession or pursuit, the outbreaks of nature 
are generally manifested at intervals from the earliest 
years. The first occasion for the manifestation of the 
genius of young West, was when he was about seven 
years old. Being placed with a fly flap in his hand to 
watch the sleeping infant of his eldest sister, as he sat by 
the cradle, the child smiled in its sleep : he was struck 
with its beauty, and having procured some paper, drew 
its portrait in red and black ink. His mother retumin| 
into the house snatched up the paper» whidi he aoughl 
to conceal, and exclaimed to her daughter, "I declare 
he has made a likeness of little Sally.*' The drawing 
was shown to her husband, and the belief recurred to 
him that the boy would one day be very eminent. 

Soon after this he was sent to school, and during 
his hours of leisure was permitted to draw with a pen 
and ink. As yet he had never seen an engraving or 
a picture > for neither these nor professors of painting, 
were at that time entertained at Springfield, in 
Pennsylvania, where West was bom and brought up. 

When, however, he was about eight years old, a 
party of Cherokee Indians paid their summer visit to 
Springfield, and being much pleased with the mde 
sketches which the boy had made of birds, fruits, 
and flowers, they shewed him some of their own 
workmanship, and taught him how to prepare the 
red and yellow colours with which they stained their, 
weapons ; and, when his mother gave him a piece of 
indigo, he was enabled to prepare the different colours 
necessary for his drawings. But he was at a loss 
how to lay these colours nicely on, until he was told 
by a neighbour, that the painters of Europe used 
brushes made of cameVs hair. These being entirely 
out of his reach, he cut off a quantity of fur from the 
back and tail of his father's cat, with which he formed 
pencils. This depredation being frequently committed, 
his father observed the altered appearance of the cat, 
and lamented it as the effect of disease, until his son 
at length confessed the practices he had resorted to. 

At length, the genius of young West drew the 
attention of Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia, who sent him a box of paints and pencils, with 
some canvass prepared for the easel, and six engrav- 
ings by Grevling. West placed the box on a chair 
at his bedside, and was unable to sleep. He rose 
with the dawn, carried bis canvass and colours to the 
garret, hung up the engravings, prepared his palette 
and began to copy. For several days he omitted to 
present himself at school^ and laboured secretly and 



incessantly without interruption ; but on the- com- 
plaint of liii master, his mother proceeded to his 
itudio; but her rising anger subsided when she 
looked upon the performances of her boy. He had 
avoided mere copyism, and had produced a picture 
composed from two of the engravings, telling a new 
story, and coloured with a skill and effect^ which was 
to her surprising. 

She kissed him (says Gait in his Memoirs), with trans- 
ports of affection, and assured him that she would not only 
intercede with his father to pardon him for having absented 
himself from school, but would go herself to the master 
and beg that be might not be punished. Sixty-seven years 
afterwards the writer of these Memoirs had the gratification 
to see this piece in the same room with the outline painting 
of Christ Rejectsd, on which occasion the painter declared 
to him that there were inventive touches of art in his first 
and juvenile essay, which, with all his subsequent know- 
ledge and experience, he had not been able to surpass. 

It was the highest pleasure of Mr. West in after 
years to declare emphatically, that the kiss which his 
mother gave him decided him to be a painter. 

West dould never be called at any time of his life 
an educated man. The discipline and regular pur- 
suits of school accorded not with the glowings of his 
fancy and his desire for painting. What he acquired 
in the way of education, was obtained after he was 
fifteen years of age, chiefly by the desultory assistance 
of his friends, and particularly of Dr. Smith, Provost 
of the College at Philadelphia, a gentleman of good 
classical attainments, who perceived his deficiency, 
and undertook his tuition. This judicious scholar 
directed his attention particularly to those objects 
and incidents which tended to fire his imagination, 
and to furnish future subjects for his pencil. His 
first attempt at historical painting, the "Death of 
Socrates,*' was produced about this time^ and excited 
universal admiration. 

The excitement accompanying these efforts of 
genius, contributed probably to bring on a dangerous 
fever ; for West was of a sober and mild temperament 
except when roused by the love of his art. When, 
through the care and attention of his friends, his 
distemper began to subside, he was for some time so 
weak as to be obliged to keep his bed, and to have 
the room darkened. One day, while thus lying in 
bed, he saw a vision of a cow pass across the ceiling 
of his bedroom j-^then followed a sow with a litter of 
pigs ; — then, men, women, and children. His friends 
thought that his mind was disordered} but the 
medical attendant, when sent for, declared him free 
from fever or delirium. He however, prescribed for 
him a composing draught, and went away. When 
left to himself for a while. West rose from bed, and 
examining the shutters, discovered a knot-hole which 
threw into the darkened room a reflection of whatever 
forms were passing along the street at the time. On 
placing his hand over this hole, the figures imme- 
diately disappeared. The advantage of this discovery 
in furthering the delineations of natural objects, 
immediately struck his mind ; and on recovering his 
health, he got a box made with one of the sides 
perforated, which he found of great practical use in 
promoting his improvement in painting. In short, 
without having ever heard of the instrument, he had 
invented the camera obacura*. 

When West had arrived at the age of sixteen, it 
was considered high time for him to make choice of a 
profession. His father, though delighted with the 
genius of his son, felt some scruple at making him a 
painter, the utility of which profession is not recognised 
by the Quakers. Some respectable neighbours pressed 

* For an account of tbia optical instrument, see Saturday 
Wrt^nWN«, Vol.XlI.p.72. - ' 
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upon him the duty of giving the j<mUi a sober trade, 
and not allowing him to exercise an occnpation which 
ministered only to the concerns of vanity. The 
Worthy man, troubled by conflicting opinions, deter- 
mined to call a meeting of the Friends of Springfield, 
and to submit to the wisdom of the Society the future 
destination of Benjamin. 

They met ; but considerable difference of opinion 

Prevailed, until a venerable member of the Society, 
ohn Williamson, at length arose and addressed the 
assembly as follows : — 

To John West and Sarah Pearson a man-child hath been 
born, on whom God hath conferred some remarkable gifts 
of mind ; and ye have all heard that, by something amount- 
ing to inspiration, the youth hath been induced to study 
the art of painting. It is true that our tenets refuse to own 
the utility of that art to mankind, but it seemeth to me 
that we have considered the matter too nicely. God bath 
bestowed on this youth a genius for art,— «ha11 we question 
His wisdom? Can we believe that He giveth such rare 

fifls but for a wise and a eood purpose ? I see the Divine 
and in this; we shall do well to sanction the art and 
encourage this youth. 

The youth was summoned to appear before them. 
He came and took his station in the middle of the 
room, with his father on his right hand, his mother 
on his left, and the whole Quaker community around 
them. 

Painting (continued John Williamson,) hath beea 
hitherto employed to embellish life, to preserve voluptuous 
images, ana to add to the sensual gratifications of roan. 
For this we classed it among vain and merely ornamental 
things, and excluded it from amongst us. But this is not 
the principle, but the mis-employment of painting. In wise 
and in pure hands it riseth in the scale of moral excellence, 
and displayeth a loftiness of sentiment and a devout dignity 
worthy of the contemplation of Christians. I think genius 
is eiveu by God for some high purpose. What the purpose 
is, let us not inquire— it will be manifest in His own good 
time and way. fie hath in this remote wilderness endowed 
with the rich gifts of a superior spirit this youth, who hath 
now our consent to cultivate his tidents for art: — ^may it be 
demonstrated in his life and works that the gifts of God 
have not been bestowed in vain, nor the motives of the 
beneficent inspiration, which induceth us to suspend the 
strict operation of our tenets, prove barren of religious or 
moral effect 1 

This reasoning was deemed satisfactory by the 
meeting J the women rose and kissed the young 
artist ; and the men one by one laid their hands upon 
his head, and gave him their benediction. 

This scene made a strong and lasting impression 
upon the mind of West : he looked upon himself as 
dedicated to art, and as having entered into a covenant 
to employ his pencil ou subjects holy and pure. 
Hence he always shewed in his deportment the grave 
simplicity of the Quaker -, and moral rectitude and 
propriety were diffused through all the productions of 
his pencil. 



A CaVROnYAKD THOtJOHT. 

To whom belongs this grassy mound. 

With osiers intertwined, 
So poor, compered with those around. 

So narrow and confined? 
For those around have ample room, 

And proudly serve to tell - 
Where, laid within the silent tomb. 

Wealth, birth, and grandeur dwell t 
And fond inscriptions blazon forth, 

(Alas how little read !) 
And storied unis record the worth 

And virtues of the dead ; 
But here there*s neither stone or name 

To mark the humble sod i 
Enough ! no marble need proclaim 

Where sleeps the chOd of Ood.— *K. T. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
V. May. 

Then came falre May, the fayrest mayd on i^ound, 

Deck't all with dainties of her season's pryde. 
And ihrowiog flowres out of her Up around : 

Upon two brethren's shoulders she did ride. 
The twinnes of Leda ; which on either side, 

Supported her like to their soveraine queene ; 
Lo ! now all creatures laught when her they spide. 

And leapt and daunc't as they had ravish t beene, 
And Cupid self about her fluttered all ingreeoe.— SpBNSta. 

StTCR is the enthusiastic description of this month 
given by the poet Spenser in the time of Elizabeth, 
and such is the style of most of onr older poets, who 
speak of this season as one of sunshine and of flowers, 
that ever led the footsteps of the joyous throng to 
dew-bespangled mead, or flowering copse, in search 
of the early blossoms of May. 
Thus Herrick declares, 

'tis sin, 
Kay profanation, to keep in ; 
When as a thousand Tii^giins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May I 

This was, in fact, the great rural festival of our 
forefathers. At .the first peep, of day on May morning, 
the youth of both sexes hastened to the fields, and 
gathered the blossoming branches, which, when stilV 
further adorned witii wreaths of flowers, were to con- 
stitute the ornamental bowers al the entrance of their 
cottages. Their doors and lattices were all decorated 
with these garlands soon after sunrise, and the rest 
of the hours were passed in mirth and village pas* 
times. In the verses of Herrick, on the May-day of 
England, (from which we have already quoted,) there 
occurs the following description of the appearance 
of the houses and streets on the May morning of his 
time. 

Come my Ckjrinnay come ; and oomming naHce 
How eadi field tnms a street, each street a parke^ 
Made green, and trimmed with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each honse a bongh. 
Or hranoh ; eadi porch, each doore, ere this 
An arke, a tabernacle is^ 
Made np of whitethorn neatly Interwove ( 
As if here were those cooler shades of lovcb 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not seeH ? 
Come, we*U abroad, and let's obay 
The proclamation made for May ; 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying ; 
Come, my Corinna» come, let's goe a Maying. 

It is impossible to read these glowing descriptions 
of May, and not to feel that they are inapplicable to 
the early part of our month at the present time. To 
send our lads and lasses forth at early dawn, to 
gather the blossoms of the sloe, (for the hawthorn is 
only just in full leaf, and does not venture forth its 
flowers,) and to invite them to brave the cold and 
often frosty air, to collect the scanty products of out 
woods and fields before sunrise would be to offer them 
a sorry pastime indeed, and one of which they might 
rue the effects on their health for the remainder of 
the season. 

To what cause, then, are we to attribute the changa 
which appears to have taken place ? Were our fore- 
fathers so hardy a race as to account a season similar 
to the commencement of our May a fit period for 
their rural pleasures, and are we to suppose that their 
description of the flowers and the sunshine Is some- 
what exaggerated in consequence of the difference of 
their feelings from ours; as well as of their propensity 
to copy the style of the southern poets ? Or may we 
not rather believe that the seasons themselves are 
changed, since that time, so as to make the early 
descriptions of May thus unlike our own experience 
of the character of the month ? The latter appears to 
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be the true solution of the question ; and when we 
remember that, owing to the alteration of the style^ 
the first of May .is twelve days earlier than it used to 
be, thift gives another reason why we must not look 
for a realization of the poet's description. 

The name of this month is derived from the god- 
dess Jliita, a divinity who was worshipped under many 
names by the Romans, but whose chief title was Bona 
Dea, or the "Good Goddess/' as representing the Earth. 
Mala is the name given to the brightest star in the 
beautiful constellation of the Pleiades. The month of 
May is said to have been called by the Anglo-Saxons 
JVimUki, " because in that moneth they began to milke 
their kine three times in the day." 

Although the early part of the month has much of 
the fickleness of April, and is often found too chilling 
and frosty to allow of the rapid progress of vegetation, 
yet towards its close the country begins to glow with 
the beauties of Spring, and to display the richness of 
verdure, and the profusion of flowers, which make 
that season so delightful. The hawthorn clothes the 
hedges with its multiplicity of fragrant blossoms, and 
in the freshness of its green leaves, and the snowy 
white of its flowers, afford a contrast that is peculiarly 
pleasing to the eye. 'The orchards present 

One boundless blnsh^ one whi tO ' Cmp uipled shower 
Of mingied blosBoms ; 

the sunny banks are gay with the bright blue flowers 
of the speedwell, and with numerous other little blos- 
soms, which are scarcely noticed except by the prac- 
tised eye of the botanist, but which all contribute to 
form the hues of that varied mantle with which the 
earth is covered. In some of our woods two very 
lovely and fragrant flowers may be met with,— the 
liiy of the valley, and the sweet-scented woodroof or 
woodruff. The upright meadow crowfoot gives a golden 
hue to our pastures, which is diversified here and 
there by the pink blossoms of the meadow lychnis, or 
ragged-robin, and the more delicate ones of the 
lady's smock, or cuckoo flower. ' The curious looking 
arum *, or cuckoo-pint^ is now in perfection, and is 
frequently plucked- from its' enveloping sheath for the 
amusement of children. Its broad leaves fcHrm an 
agreeable contrast with those of the hedge-geranium. 
Hie mouse-ear scorpion-grass, &c. The cowshp now 
attracts universal notice, and gives emplojrment to 
the numerous groups of little folks who seek their 
pastime in the pleasant fields. 

Towards the end of the month, except in seasons 
of peculiar severity, the trees have put on much of 
their clothing. Of these the aquatic kinds are the 
earliest,— as the poplar, willow, and aider : next, the 
lime, horse-chestnut, sycamore, and elm $ and then the 
beech, oak, ash, and other trees. Of the latter, how- 
ever, many present a wintry appearance, until the 
warm weather of June has fully set in, and then their 
young and lively green foliage, particularly that of 
the oak, looks still more beautiful, from being con- 
trasted with the deeper hues of elms, and other trees 
whtdi have been some time in leaf. 

No tree in ;eJ1 the grove but has its charmsi 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 
And of a Tmnnish grray ; the willow such. 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash, iter sferetdiing his umbnigeoiis aroL 
Of deeper green, the ehn; and deeper stiUi 
Iiord of the wooda, the longHmrviying oak. 
Some glossy leaved and shining in the sun. 
The maple, and the beech, of oUy nuts 
Prolific, and the lime, at dewy eve 
DifiVising odors: nor unnoted pass 
The syosmore> csprieioas fai attire^ 

* See pags 176 



Now green, now tawney, and ere sntomn yet 
Have changed the woods« in soarlet honours hr^ht. 

CowFxa's Toiki 

The hopes of the cultivator are- frequently checked 
uuring this month, by the recurrence of what ate 
called blighting winds. Owing to the immense quaa-» 
titles of aphides, and other insects which appear o« 
trees and plants immediately after such weather, thera 
is a popular notion that they are engendered by these 
easterly and north-easterly winds. This is decidedly 
erroneous : but that the air is made the means of 
furthering their emigrations from one place to another 
in vast numbers, has been proved by the experience 
of those eminent naturalists, .White, of Selbome, and 
Kirbyand Spence, The astonishing rapidity with wluch 
the aphis tribe multiplies its numbers likewise causes 
this species of blig)it to appear almost suddenly on 
the return of warm weather. Yast numbers of eggs 
are closely glued to the twigs of such trees as they 
infest^ and the young insects when they come forth, 
begin a work of devastation, which often destroys the 
fruitfulness of the tree for ihai season. : Many other 
insects now make their appearance : butterflies begin 
to sport through the air, and towards sunset sevmd 
kinds of moths may be seen } near the streams, the 
dragon-fly spreads his gauze-like wings, and displajrs 
the azure of his body -, perhaps an early swarm of 
bees, issues from the hive, and proceeds in quest of a 
new home. These early swarms are more valuable 
than the rest, for the colonies of bees have time to lay 
up a good supply of honey against the winter'; thus 
we find that in some parts of England the swarms are 
distinguished by different names, according to the 
order of their appearance, and that the second and 
third swarms are very little valued. 

About the middle of the month the cattle are turned 
into the pastures, and though there may not be a very 
good supply of grass, the milk soon becomes richer 
and more abundant Dr. Aikin makes the following 
remarks concerning the yellow crowfoot, with which 
the meadows are often covered. 

These flowers, also called buttercups, are erroneously 
supposed to oommunicate to the butter at this season its rich 
yellow tinge, as the cows will not touch it on account of its 
acrid biting quality. This is strikingly visible in pastures, 
where, though all the grass is cropped to the very roots, the 
numerous tufts of this weed spring up, flower, and shed their 
seeds in perfect security, and the most absolute freedom from 
molestation by the cattle. They are indeed cut down and 
made into hay, together with the rest of that rubbish that 
usually oocupies a large proportion of every meadow, and in 
this state are eaten by the cattle ; partly because they are 
incapable of separating them, and nartly because, by drying, 
their acrimony is considerably suodued ; but there can be 
no doubt of their place being mueh better supplied by any 
sort of real grass. • * * The excellence of a meadow 
consists in its producing as mueh herbage as pcesible, and 
that this herbage should be agreeable and nutritious to the 
animals which are fed with its erop. Every plant of crow- 
foot therefore ought, if practicable, to be extirpated. Ihe 
same may be said of the hemlock, kex, and other umbel- 
liferous plants which are common in most fields. 

It is very interesting to watch the feathered tribes, 
in the preparation of Sieir nests, and in the hatching 
and feeding their young, which is principally carried 
on during this month. The patience and assiduity 
displayed in this task are admirable, and the skilful 
arrangement, of materials fai sonie cases extremely 
curious. How cleverly does the house-martin fix the 
foundation of its nest, often against a perpendicular 
wall, without any supporting ledge under 3 and how 
remarkable is the sagacity which teaches these birds 
to choose for the most part an aspect where titeir 
nests wiU not be cracked and destroyed by the heat 
of the sun, previously to their completion, and vdiich 
gives them the prudence and forbearance to work only 
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in the early hours of the moming, leaving each layer 
of the clay to dry gradually ere another is added. 
How beantifolly rounded and how smooth is the in- 
terior of the 8ong-thru8h*s nest, having a very thin 
layer of rotten wood spread out and cemented witii 
the saliva of the bird, for its innermost coating, which 
Is perfectly light, dry, and water-proof. What neatly 
interwoven fibres line the nest of the rook, forming, 
when separated from the rough exterior, a sort oi 
basket tiiat is by no means inelegant. And in the 
nests of our common small birds, when we remove 
the outer basketing of hay or roots, or the bed of 
moss or wool, how beautiiVil is the circular piece of 
hair-doth which forms the lining. The hairs ars 
collected and interwoven in many cases singly, and 
tiiey are always bent carefully so as to lie smooth in 
the circular cup of the nest, and their ends Iflcewisei 
nie pushed in among the moss, so as to leave the edge 
of the nest in a finished state. How remarkable fo^ 
neatness of construction are the nesl» of the chaffinch 
and goldfinch. These birds are classed among the tribe 
called felt-making birds, because the moss, and lichen, 
and wool, of which they form their nests an felted 
together on the principle by which hats are manufac- 
tured. Different degrees of ingenuity are displayed 
by different birds, but in every case we find enough 
to admire and wonder at, in the skill and perseverance 
of these industrious workers. No less remarkable is 
^e care they show for their young, and the devices 
by which they endeavour to draw away the attention 
of their enemies from their place of concealment. 

Nor toil alone they scorn : exalting lore. 

By the great Father of the Spring inspiiedi 

Griyea instant conroge to the fearful raca. 

And to the simple art. With stealthy wing, 

Bhonid some rude foot their woody haunts molestj 

Amid a neighbouring bush they sUent drop. 

And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 

The unfeeling school-boy. Hence, around the head 

Of wandering swain, the white-winged plover wheels 

Her Bounding flight, and then directly on. 

In long excursion, skims the level lawn, 

To tempt him from her nest The wild-duck hence^ 

0*er the rough moss; and o*er the trackless waste 

The heath-hen flutters ; pious fraud I to lead 

The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray.— Thomson* 



Wbbk a statue had been erected by his fellow-citisens of 
Thasos to Theogenes, a celebrated victor in one of the public 
games of Greece, we are told that it excited so strongly the 
envious hatred of one of bis rivals, that be went to it every 
night, and endeavoured to throw it down by repeated blows, 
till at last, unfortunately aucceaaful, he was able to move it 
from its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath it on 
its falL This, if we consider the self-consuming misery of 
envy, is truly what happens toevery envious man. He may 

Earhaps throw down his rival's glory ; but he is crushed in 
is whole soul beneath the glory whieh he overturns.—— 
Dr. Brown. 



NorwiTHSTANDiNO the oonse^uences which may justlv be 
dreaded by sinful and incorrigible beines, it is certainly of 
all things most desirable that there should be a God. Social 
erder, and civil government, with all the sublime contempla- 
tions of religion, its dignifying efifect, and powerAil eoosola- 
tions, dearly depend on the grand principle, .that there ta a 
Being who made and who governs the universe. Such a 
Being . must be infinitely worthy of the adoration of his 
rational creatures ; he must have a claim on their implicit 
obedience ; and to him they must all be accountable. Here 
He the foundations of human hapinness, and particularly of 
that moral excellence, which even in this life approximates 
the raUonal creature to its highest attainable perfection ; 
here too are the securities, and the only effective seeuritiess 
of every conatitulion calculated to promote the present or 
the future felicities of man. — DurvcAN. 



ON QUARANTINE AND LAZARETTOS. 

I. QtJARANTINt. 

Th£ term Quarantiue has reference to a human cala-! 
mity of so dreadful a nature^ that it calls for a senti* 
meut of gratitude towards a bountiful Providence, tl^at 
our country is so seldooGi visited with it : the calanuty. 
to which we allude is the Plague, 

There has been a general opinion prevailing amonj^ 

mankind, that the plague is infectious and contagious,* 

or in other words, that it is communicated from one 

person to another both by the touch and by the breathy 

As the eastern nations have always been liable to the 

.plague, the legislators of Western Europe have been 

anxious to devise means to prevent the introduction of 

that dire affliction into countries hitherto free from it» 

i Ships have often arrived from Greece, Turkey, Smyrna, 

&c., at the ports of Western Europe, and have brou^t 

with them the plague, which they have communicated 

) to almost every part of Europe, at different times. In 

1 720 a Levantine vessel entered the port of Marseilles^ 

and communicated the plague into it, from whence it 

spread over the south of France. 

How far the plague is really communicated by the 
; touch and the breath, is a difficult question to decide* 
About twenty years ago the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into this very subject j 
and the evidence which they received was of a most con- 
tradictory character ; some of our eminent physiciani 
contending thattlie plague is not contagiousi, and otheiv 
that it is. On the one hand the following sta^menta 
have been made, and extensively credited : — Shaking 
an old feather-bed thrown aside seven years befoce^ 
was. said to have raised a plague, which carried off 
nearly six thousand persons : — ^by twenty-five soldiers 
one ^fter another putting on an old leathern coat» ten 
thousand persons perished from plague : — some cords« 
used in burying the dead twenty years before^ caused 
the death, by plague, of ten thousand persons:—^ 
the plague overspread Paris, in consequence ofa work- 
man removing from the wcdls of a house, where they! 
had remained several years, some clothes covered with„ 
plague-spots : a young man was seized with the plague 
by thrusting his hand into on old trunk, where a spider's 
web instantly caused a plague-sore :•— these are some 
of the many stories which have been circulated and 
credited, chiefly among uneducated persons. On the 
other hand it is stated, that the Turks make po scrupld 
of wearing the clothes of their relatives deceased of the 
plague : and that thehedding and clothes of those who 
die in the pest-house are the perquisites of the Pachas 
and governor's, and are annually sold at the public 
bazaars, without any fear of contagion. It is also aa 
undoubted fact, that at the time of the plague of Lon« 
don in 1665, the streets were universally narrow, tho 
inhabitants crowded together in a smsdl space, the 
supply of water was deficient, and the means of pre^ 
serving cleanliness, both in streets and houses, were^ 
very defective $ while since the fire of London, in 1666^^ 
when improvements have been made in all these re-^ 
spects, the plague has not once made its appear vice... 

We must therefore leave to future observers the 
settlement of the important point, whether or not, and 
to what degree, the plague is contagious. It is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to know that the British 
government, as well as many others, — we believe 
most other8,-^regard it as contagious ; and we pro- 
ceed to state the means adopted for preventing its 
introduction into this country. 

The term quarantine denotes a period of forty days, 
during which, ships coming from countries infected 
(or supposed to l^e infected) with the plague^ cdr other 
contagious disorder, are prohibited from entering port. 
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and are excluded from society, in order to prevent the 
communication of disease. The term of forty days 
has no peculiar merit in preference to a longer or 
a shorter period ; but it is supposed to be one of the 
many instances of the adoption of a similar period 
taken from Scripture : the deluge continued forty days 
and nights ; and that period became in a manner 
sacred, for there are several allusions to such a period 
of time in the Bible : (Gen. vi. 3; vii. 4 ; Deut. ix. 9-, 
1 Kings xix. 8 ; Jonah iii. 3 -, Matth. iv. 2.) 

Our brief details on the subject of quarantine will 
be principally derived from Chitty*s Treatise on the 
Laws of Commerce. Although the term quarantine is 
still retained, the period may be either longer or 
shorter at the option of government. There is a qua- 
rantine-officer at each port 5 and the principal docu- 
ment from which these officers are enabled to ascer- 
tain whether a vessel ought to perform quarantine, or 
what is to be the duration of it, is called a bill of health. 
This instrument is a certificate from the consul at the 
foreign port from whence the ship sailed, notifying the 
general state of the public health at that port, and in 
the country to which it belongs. If the bill purports, 
that at the time of the ship's sailing, no infectious dis- 
order existed there, it is called a clean bill of health. 
If the bill states that there are rumours of an infectious 
disorder, but that it had not actually appeared, it is 
then a suspected or touched bill. Lastly, a/ou/ bill, or the 
absence of clean bills, imports that the place was in- 
fected when the vessel sailed. In the two latter cases, 
t period of quarantine is ordered, proportionate to the 
supposed danger of infection. 

The quarantine regulations of this country have been 
subject to many changes, according to the state of 
opinion, as to the contagious nature of the plague, 
and similar diseases. But the regulations at present 
in force, are principally those which were determined 
by the Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 78. Some of these regula- 
tions we will briefly detail. 

There are signal-flags and lanterns provided, to de- 
note the state of health among the crew of a ship. 
If a ship, liable to quarantine, from the port from 
whence it sailed, arrive within two leagues of the 
British dominions, or come within two leagues of 
another ship at sea, she is to hoist a large yellow flag 
at the mast-head, if she have a clean bill of health 3 
but a yellow flag with a black spot in the middle, if 
she have not a clean bill j and in the night-time, in 
both cases, a large signal-light shall be hoisted on the 
mainmast. If the plague be actually on board the 
vessel, she is to hoist a peculiar black and yellow flag 
in the day-time, and two lanterns at night. 

Every ship, on arriving near our shores, and taking 
in a pilot, must deliver to him a written paper, con- 
taining the name of the place at which the ship loaded, 
and of all the places at which she touched on the 
homeward voyage. Upon being questioned by the 
quarantine officer at any port, the captain must give 
true answers (upon oath if required) to every question 
put to him by that officer, respecting the health of 
the ship. If any infectious disease appears on board, 
he is to make it known to the Privy Council, and 
neither goods nor passengers are to come on shore, till 
directions have been sent to that eflFect. The captain 
is also to give to the pilot a list of all the articles com- 
posing the cargo, since some are deemed to be liable 
to retain contagious taint more than others. If the 
quarantine officer considers a vessel to be liable to 
that probation, it is imperative on the captain to con- 
duct the ship, and all that it contains, to any quaran- 
tine station that may be pointed out to him : if any 
resistance to the orders given be offered, his ship may 
be fired upon, or compelled by any force to obey the 



orders $ and no seaman or passenger is permitted to 
leava the ship, either for the shore or for any other 
ship. The same applies to goods, letters, and every- 
thing that may be contained on board. — These are 
some of the regulations imposed upon commanders of 
vessels ; and a breach of any one of them is punished 
by very heavy penalties. 

Pilots are ordered to demand the written or verbal 
account (just referred to) of the state of health in the 
ships to which they go j — to give notice to the captain 
of any proclamations in council that may have been 
recently made respecting quarantine, whether relating 
to places or to particular kinds of goods j — to remain 
on board in the same manner as the captain, crew, 
and passengers, and not to leave the ship until any 
quarantine regulations that may then be in force shall 
have been duly attended to; — and, in case of the 
existence of quarantine orders at the time, to steer the 
vessels into any port that may be commanded. 
Heavy penalties follow the non-observance of any of 
these regulations. 

Every one of the regulations here detailed, are more 
or less incumbent on every person, crew, or passen- 
ger, officer or seaman, who may be in a suspected ship. 
The person, the clothes, the cargo, the luggage, and 
letters, are all equally under the embargo laid at such 
times. Even to endeavour to conveya letter on shore, 
would subject the party to a fine of 500/. 

As quarantine does not actually mean a detention, 
in all cases, of forty days, but is used for all periods 
of detention, we may state, that quarantine, to some 
extent or other, is performed by all vessels whatever, 
which have ever sailed from, or touched at, any port 
in the Mediterranean, or in Barbary. Likewise, those 
arriving from any place, at Which, for the time being, 
the privy council may suppose the plague to have 
existence : in these cases the ship is considered to be 
under quarantine from the time of leaving the sus« 
pected port. All vessels are liable to quarantine 
which have had any communication with a ship 
coming from the ports in question, by receiving on 
board either persons, cargo, baggage, wearing-apparel, 
or letters. Also, vessels arriving from other parts of 
Europe, and containing as cargo, certain articles con- 
sidered most liable to infection, unless certiflcates can 
be produced that such articles were not grown or pro- 
duced near the Mediterranean states. The articles 
most liable to suspicion, are all those whose materials 
have ever possessed either animal or vegetable life, 
such as leather, hides, hair, fur, feathers, linen, cotton, 
silk, hemp, &c. 

It will thus be seen how very rigorous are the laws 
relating to quarantine. In all the above cases, if the 
quarantine officers are not satisfied that the ship and 
its cargo are perfectly free from contagion, the ship 
is conducted to one of several ports that have been 
laid down by the privy council, and there to remain 
rigidly secluded and cut off from communication, as 
long as the council may please to order, whatever 
may be the injury that the cargo may suffer from 
delay. 

It thus appears how necessary it is to know what is 
the real state of the question respecting the infectious 
nature of the plague. If, as has generally been 
supposed, the plague be contagious by touch and 
breath, scarcely any quarantine laws can be too 
severe ; but if, as begins to be extensively surmised, 
the plague is only contagious when there is a want of 
common cleanliness, a relaxation of these laws is an 
object of much importance. Mr. Chitty has enume- 
rated the disadvantages under which captains and 
merchants are placed by the quarantine laws. The 
time occupied in the performance of quarantine, and 
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the heavy expense to which it gives rise, occaaloii the 
6hip-owner to charge a higher sum for the hire of a 
vessel to convey a cargOj than he would otherwise do: 
this is invariably done, for he cannot tell beforehand 
that the ship will not be liable to quarantine. More- 
overi it is asserted, that mercantile intrigue and 
manoeuvre sometimes occasion a foul bill of health 
to be given to a ship when there Is no necessity for 
it. The freight of a vessel is higher^ the merchant 
waits longer for a return of his capital, the charge for 
pilotage is increased, and the provision for a ship's 
crew are expensive, during quarantine. Many kinds 
of cargo are perishable, and become utterly useless if 
detained forty or fifty days, as is sometimes the case. 
The cargo of each ship is generally soon known among 
the merchants -, and if several ships, with a certain 
class of articles as cargo, be detained for quarantine, 
the market for those articles becomes thrown into a 
forced state, from the known arrivals of the cargoes, 
but the impossibility of getting at them for some 
weeks. Lastly, if a vessel under quarantine be 
attacked by a storm and placed in peril, the natural 
humanity which distinguishes seamen towards each 
other receives a check : one vessel fears to assist 
another, lest it should become liable to quarantine, 
and consequently to loss, by communication with a 
suspected ship. To make humanity a losing game is 
a thing always to be regretted. 

In a second paper we shall speak of Lazarettos, a 
subject to which we have not yet alluded. 
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I ASKED the Lark in the Summer mom, 
"Why he left so lightly his nest in the com ; 
"Why he sang so sweetly his matin song, 
Which the clouds and the breeses bore along. 
When he knew, that, perhaps, before 'twas night 
The hunter's shaft might stay his flight ? 
By the messenger Wind was this answer given, 
"I fear not, I fear not, I fly towards heaven T 

I asked the Flowers in the soft Spring time. 
Wherefore they smiled in their youthful prime, 
When the stormy days so soon should come, 
That would blight for ever their beauty and bloom ! 
And the sweet Flowers answered, ** Each day renews 
On our leaves the snnshiiie that dries the dews : 
Why should we not smile ? TUl now we liave thriven ; 
And the sunshine and dew aro both from heaveu T 

I ajBked'the Clouds, in their pomp of light. 
As they sat in the crimson west at night. 
Wherefore they gathered around the sun, 
And brightened, although his race was run ; 
When, perhaps, the breezes of night might strew 
Their fragile folds into mist and dew ! 
The donds replied, ** Though we should be driven 
Away from our rest, we should stiU be hi heaven ! " 

And I saw a lovely Child, who knelt 

Beside the cot where his father dwelt, 

At the sun-set hour ; and his hands were raised 

Towards the sky on which he gazed ; 

And on his rosy lips a prayer 

Seemed hovering, like the Summer air : 

'' Fear*st thou," said I, ** the shades of even T 

He smiled and said, *' See how bright is heaven T' 

Mis9 M. A. Baowirx, 



Atheism is not the persuasion of the man, no, nor the 
belief of the Devil, but the punishment of the Boast Tis 
that hardness of heart,— that reprobate sense to which 
God delivers up an obstinate sinner, — ^'tis the last of judg- 
ments inflicted by God on him that has refused all methods 
of his mercy. God has forsaken him, and delivered 
him up to the worst of all evils, that is, to himself. — Old 

DlYINB. 



ADVBRTI8EMSNT8 AND COUNSELS OF 
SIR THOMAS SMITH. 

Although all men promise to help you if you had need, 
yet nevertheless trust not too much thereto. Many of them 
which now do oflfer to take armour for your sake, if occa- 
sion be offered, will be the first to strike you, to give you the 
overthrow. 

Do good while you have power thereunto, and never do 
hurt though you may : for the tears of the offended and the 
complaints of the grieved, may one day have place in the 
sight of God to move Him to chastise you. 

Bestow your benefits and offices rather upon the good, 
than upon your friends ; for among your friends it is lawful 
to depart your goods, but not your conscience. 

If you will not err in your counsels, nor stumble in your 
actions, embrace them that tell you truth, and hate them 
that flatter you; for much more ought you to love them that 
advise you, than those that will seem to pity you, when you 
are in danger. 

Have always in memory the benefits you have received 
ftom others, and enforce yourself to forgive such injuries as 
others have done unto you. 

Esteem much that little of your own, and regard not the 
abundance of others. 

Make much of your dearest fViends; and do not procure 
any enemies. 

Deny not justice to the poor because he is poor; neither 
pardon the rich because he is rich. 

Do not good only for love, neither chastise only for hatred. 

In evident cases abide not the counsel of others; and id 
doubtful cases determine not of yourself. 

Suffer not sin unpunished; nor well-doing without r^ 
ward. 

Deny not justice to him that aaketh, nor mercy to him 
that deserveth it. 

Chastise not when thou art angry, neither promise any- 
thing in thy mirth. 



Thk vermin of eauivocation are ofteu hidden under the 
mass of words. — *«'ullbr. 



THE COMMON ARUM, or CUCKOO-PINT. 

The Cuckoo, which is welcomed amongst us at this 
season of the year, as the sure harbinger of genial 
weather, has given their common names to several 
flowers which make their appearance about the time 
of his annual visit. Among these is that curious* 
looking flower, the common arum, whose wonderful 
structure has given rise to disputes and differences of 
opinion among eminent botanists, while at the same 
time it has afforded unmixed delight to numbers of 
the unlearned j we mean the little rosy vagrants who 
search the hedges at this gladsome season for lordi 
and ladies, or wake-robin, or cuckoo-pint, as this plant; 
is indifferently called. 

This plant is generally known, and is sufficiently 
abundant on shady banks, at the bottoms of hedges, 
near the margin of rivulets, &c. Its flowers are very 
thickly set upon a club-shaped part, called a spadix, 
which is itself enclosed in a leaf of a very peculiar 
form, the edges of which are curved inwards till they 
meet, and form a hollow sheath or spathe. The spathe 
may be observed on many of our garden plants, but 
the spadix is not so common, being confined, as we 
believe, to the palms and the arum tribe. After a 
while the spadix aiMi its aggregated flowers, with the 
spathe which had -enveloped them, die away, and 
disclose a small long bunch of berries, green at 
first, and afterwards of a yellowish red colour, con* 
taining in each berry several seeds. These berries 
are sometimes as large as the kernel of a hazel nut, 
and last all the summer, looking very brilliant among 
the briers and wild plants of our hedges. 

The botanical name of the cuckoo-pint is Arum 
maculatum : it is the only British species of a family 
of plants belonging to the natural order Aroidem. 
This family is botanically divided into three sections, 
according to the form of the leaves, which are either 
composite, simple, or arrow-shaped. The roots of 
many species are thick and tuberous^ and made us^ 
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of in tropical countries as a common article of food> 
though th^ are said to disagree ffltlf * Baropeans. 
The ii>ots ti Arwn itzqcufi/idn are edible whea-pro- 
^If t>i^&^^> %iit*>^t 'is oAlf in times of.exjbreme 
scarcity that th^ have been made use of for that 
purpose. One of the species. Arum macrorhijt^n, is 
cultivated in ^ China to a great extent^ and answers 
thtf 'Mtihe ptnr^se as the potato in this Country. But 
although the roots of the arum tribe, after roasting 
or boiling, are many of them found useful as food, all 
these plants are acrid in a high degree, and some few 
are dangerous poisons. The sharp, biting taste of 
the root of the common arum was proved by a person 
who, having heard of its many uses in former times, 
dug up one from curiosity and tasted it. " The piece 
I bit off was scarcely the size of half a split pea, yet 
it gave out so much acrid milk, that for more than 
half an hour my lips and tongue were inflamed, and 
continued to bum, as if cauterized by hot iron ; nor 
did the sensation wholly cease till after breakfast the 
next morning." 

' The uses of the British arum are detailed to us by 
ihe old herbalists at some length. As a medicine 
they would have us believe it to be, in one form or 
another,, a remedy for poison and the plague, for 
boils, for coughs and shortness of breath, for subduing 
inflammation of the eyes, and restoring them "when 
by some chance they become black and blue," for 
pains in the ears, for the gout, &c. As a cosmetic it is 
said to be of sovereign efficiacy in removing blemishes 
of the sidn. As it is not likely that our readers will 
feel disposed to make trial of its virtues in these 
respects we omit the directions given concerning 
the different modes of preparing the plant. We 
learn from Gerard and others that the roots of the 
cuckoo»pint were employed in making starch, and 
that the article thus obtained was very "pure and 
white.** But it is added "it is most hurtful to the 
hands of the laundresse that hath the handling of it, 
for it choppeth, blistereth, and maketh the hands 
rough, and rugged, and withall smarting.*' From 
tkis.aidcient domestic use of the arum, it obtained 
ths. name of starch- wort. We may conclude our 
mcoiiiiit of the uafs of thjs plant in the words of 
ttiei;^fyaaintHipeaking Culpepper. "Authors have left 
bqiQ oommendiltions of this herb, you see, but for 
vyipiirt^.I haye neither. spoken with Dr. Riasrm nor 
Oni.iExperience about it** 

i>Ifoioble us is tbe appearance of this plant, it is 
lndcomAd.am4H)g the other harbingers of soring, and 
thongh closely wrapped in its spotted veil has not 
eampsd the notiqs and admiration of the lover of 
BAtore^aad of :0ower8» Hervegr thus speaks of it in 
hat TheroM tmd A^fOM."^ 

y Amimi-^^M herbi whiA ttafol^^ but one lea^, formed 
afl«C}a.%ary sinnilsj? pattern, bearing some resjemblance to 
% bara s ^r. It is really one of Uie prettiest fancies in 
natures wardrobe, and is so much admired by country 
people that they have dignified it with the apeltation of 
"lords and ladies ;** heeause it looks, I suppose, somewhat 
:fl» a person of qat^ity» sitting with an air ef ease and 
d^ity in his open ssdaa. In autumn* afHer both tiowers 
hava vanished, a spike el scarjet berries, op a simple stalk, 
iaaU |hat reraaias. ^ 

This comparison of the flower with a person seated 
in a sedan^ reoals another familiar name of the arum, 
i. e. Jmk tn a ioc^ dsrired f«om a ridiculous resemblance 
fmnd for it to aa image stalling in a ca^. The 
author j«st quoted is not content to. consider the 
arum as- « meit tcnriosity; he intrpduces it to 
our ttotioe in ooi^uBction with soma of the moat 
teimtiftil prodncti of spritig :-*^ 

* The hawthorn in every h^dge Is riartly targed.wi(h sUken 
gems, partly difluied into a nuik>white hieom. Not a 



str^Kling fhrze, nor a solitary thicket on the heath, but 
wears a rural nosegay. Even amidst that neglected ^ke, 
tpe arum riseMo hossble state ; moslxMNrieosly flferroiM&A 
with luxariant fiikmi^e% eaoli distinguished by a Mffir 
livery of green. ^*^^ 

The poet Clare has placed the appearance of the 
arum among the tokens of the arrival of springs iia 
the foUowiag pleiasing lines : — ' - r . 

Sweet are the omens of approaching spring, "^ 

When gi^ the dder^qntmts faer winged Jwfss ; 
When tootling robins carol-welcomes sing, 

And sparrows chelp glad tidings from the eaves. 
What lovely proqiecto wait each wakening hour 

When each new day some novelty displaysy 
How sweet the sanboam melts th^ crocus flower, 

Whose borrowed pride shines disened in his rays ; 
Sweet new-laid hedges flush their tender green ; 
Sweet peep the arum leaves their shelter screen ; 

Ah I sweet is all thai I*in denied to share ; 
Want's painfiil hindrance holds me to her stall,— 

But still Hope's smiles unpoiat the thorns of care, 
Since Heaven's eternal spring is free from alL 




A KXSN and exquisite pereoption of whatever is ludienms 
or defective is rarely united witha k>fty nrpnstionl sensibility 
for elegance and beauty. 

Sir William Templb observes, that he esteemed Sir Philip 
Sidney, both as the greatest poet, and the noblest genius of 
any that have left writings behind them, and published in 
our 'own or any other modem language; a person bom 
capable, he says, not only of forming the greatest ideas, but 
of leaving the noblest examples, if the length of hishfehad 
been equal to the excellence of his wit and virtues. 

How beautiful and how varied are the. forms of praise and 
thanksgiving in the Book of Psalms I They appear'as the 
outpounngs of a grateful heart before God for the glories of 
his creation, — for succour in the hour of danger,--for de- 
liverance from alfiietion, — for national -privileges, -•'^^aild for 
anticipated salvation. Then is an eavnestness ia iteny of 
ehem, that lays hold upon our strensest. sympathies: for 
{without speaking of their inspired and prophetic characteiO 
they may be truly said to spring from feelings which are 
natural to everv man who is not utterly debased, and in the 
exercise of which, generous tempers ever take delight—^ 
Sedgwick. 
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THE BANKS OF THE TAMAR. 
II. 

Beautiful 
Art thou, Ptntillu, imag o'er the flood, ' 
That round thy foot, involved as the folds 
Of the sleek serpent, leads a mazy course, 
Aa though' it were a i>ity soon to steal 
The voyager from scenes so passing ftiir ! 
AH eyes are fixed upon the woods,— the woods! 
And on that princely structure which they hold 
Within their green embrace ! How bold the bank 
Of Tamar rises, wkh its verdurous sheet,^ 
Tree above tree upnishing 1 Gentlest airs 
Are playing with the seas of foliagpe now. 
And liere and there clear green spots meet the glance* 
Like islands scattered carelessly between 
The billowy leafage : and the sun 
is shining over all, the skies are blue. 
And Tamai bright and placid. CjUtaniOTOV* 

In our last pflper oti tbis sabject, (p. 153,) we traced 
the river Tamar to Cotehele. The next place worthy of 
notice is Pentillie Castle, a noble structure on the 
Cornish bank of the river. The present castle, the 
•eat of John TiUie Coryton, Esq., is situated on a 
bold knoll, which rises almost perpendicuUurly from 
the navigable water of the Tamar. It is a superb 
structure, selected firom the designs of the late William 
Wilkins, Esq., architect of the National Gallery, and 
of University College, London. The building is in 
the Gothic style, and is chiefly composed of Portland 
stone. The lobby is said to contain one of the finest 
painted windows in England. 

Near the mansion, on the northern side, is a conical 
mount, covered with evergreens. The top is orna- 
mented with a stone temple, aikd beneath it is a vault 
in which Sir' James TiUie ordered himself to be 

Vol. XVI, 



interred. A strange story has been told by Gilpin re- 
specting this interment. It is said that Sir James Tiilte 
was an atheist, a mati of wit, and well stored with aU 
the ribaldry and common-place jests agaitast religion 
and Scripture which are so well suited to display pert- 
ness and folly. In order to carry his scepticism a 
step further than his companions, he is said to have 
left orders to his executors, that, whM he sho«td be 
dead, they were to place his dead body, in his usual 
garb, and his elbow chair, upon the top of a hlH, and 
to arrange on a table before him, bottles> gtasses, 
pipes, and tobacco. In this situation he was to be 
immured in a tower, of suclr dimensions as he de« 
scribes, where he proposed, he said, patiently to await 
the coming of the resurrection. This is the substance 
of the story ; and we allude to it only to show how 
cautious persons should be in charging the memory 
of a deceased man with such, serious and awful ini- 
quity. Mr. Gilbert, in his History of Cornwall, invali- 
dates almost every part of this story. Sir James waa 
certainly buried there, but the story of Hie table, 
bottles, &c., is utterly untrue ; while the will, pre. 
served in Doctors* Commons, proves* Hiat so far itom 
his principles being atheistical they breathe through- 
out a disposition fraught with the utmost submission 
to the will of Divine l^ovidence, and a perfect confi- 
dence in the wisdom and mercies of the Creator. 

The Tamar then winds its coarse towards the south, 
and passes near Bere Alston, a small town in the 
parish of Bere Ferris. This town, although little 
more than a hamlet, had the privilege of returning 
two members to parliament, until the time of the 
Reform Act The estate of Bere waa bestowed by 
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William the^dohqnei^ol?, 6tl ft Wttch of the house of 
Alentjon, in France, from vbicln was derived the name 
i^U$i^ Henry Ferrers held this manor in Henry 
the Second's time, and had a castle here. Martin 
Ferrers, in the time of Edward the Third, had the 
defenee of the southern coast against jin invasion of 
iha French, From this family the manor successively 
passed into those of Lord Broolc, Lord Mountjoy, 
Earl of Newport, Sir John Maynard, Earl of Stam- 
ford, and the Duke of Northuncberlaud. There are 
several lead mines near Bere Alston, but they are not 
now rich in ore, although at one time not only lead, 
but silver likewise, was procured there. 

Not far from hence is the village of Tamerton, a 
pretty sequestered spot, but not remarkable for any- 
thing except an aged oak, under which a tragical 
deed is reported to have been committed in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and which has formed the mate- 
rial for a metrical tale by the Rev. Mr. Johns, of 
Crediton» 

We next come to Warleigh House, the seat of 
Walter Radcliffc, Esq., on the banks of the Tamar^ 
about six miles northward of Plymouth. The estate 
belonged to Samson Foliott, in the time of King Ste- 
phen ; and afterwards passed into the families of the 
Gorges, tha Bouvilles, the Coplestons, and the Bam« 
fyldes, from whom it descended to the Radcliffes* 
The house is large, and appears, both from internal 
evidence and from records still preserved, to have 
been built prior to the reign of Queen Eliaabeth. Th« 
aoutfa^ front has nearly the form of tha letter £ $ and 
the entrance hall from its lufty and imposing aspect, 
appears like one of the ancient baronial halls. As 
the house is situated nearly at the point where the 
river Tavy flows into the Tamar, there are beautiful 
views presented from its grounds. An eminence 
vithin the grounds commands a view of the Ha- 
moaze, with the British ships lying there,<— the 
churches of St. Budeaux and Landulph, — the junction 
of the Tavy and the Tamar, — with a long undulating 
line of the varied banks of the latter, bounded by the 
.heights of Hengcston-down, in Cornwall i while on 
the other hand are seen the winding course of the 
Tayy, the distant landscape affording a view of Buck- 
land /Lhhey, and being terminated by the Dartmoor 
, hills. 

. The Tamar next reaches St. Budeaux, caUed also 

. Budeokshed, and familiarly Budshed. The village is 

situated on an eminence commanding many fine pro- 

JH>cct8. The family of the Budeoksheds possessed 

the estate for some centuries. From this family it 

. passed to the Gorges ; and from them successively to 

the Trevills, the Trelawneys, and the Clerks. The 

manor house is a very old and dilapidated building, 

and is at present, we believe, inhsu>ited only by a 

farmer. The church of St. Budeaux is a plain and 

simple ediiice, built from the materials of an older 

structure. During th^ latter part of the last century 

the rectorship was filled, for more than sixty years, 

by the Rev, T. Alcock, who was remarkable for. many 

peculiarities in bis character. The homeliness of his 

dwelling was extreme $ for every article of modern 

convenience was excluded. His drawing-room was a 

miserable bed-chamber^ with walls that had been once 

. whitewashed. Here he boUed his coffee, toasted his 

. cakes, and entertained his guest at the same time j 

who forgot^ in the charms of his conversation, the 

wretched apartment they were in, and the time-worn 

bed on which they were seated, for want of chairs and 

sofas. It does not appear that this style of living 

arose from scantiness of income, bnt from penurious- 

.. ness of disposition :— he was, however, both a leaiyaed 

.gndan amiable man. 



Approaching still nearer' to Plymou^, the Tamar 
arrives at Weston Mill. This Utile hamlet is deeply 
seated in a vale at tba baad of the creek of the nvcar* 
The creek prestats an extremely gratifying scene when 
the tide is up, and is gently rippling round the little 
promontories : it then exhibits all the charms of a 
sequestered lake; » 

We now approach the point where the Tamar sud- 
denly expands to ihnt large sheet of water whidi, 
under the name of the Hamoaze, is so well known as 
a fine harbour for our men of war. At this apot is 
situated Mount Tamar, the seat of the late Captain 
Sir Thomas Byard, well known for the distinguished 
part he sustained in Lord Duncan's memorable vic- 
tory at Camperdown. The house is situated on the 
brow of an acclivity, and commands a fine view of 
the adjacent coantry,-*the prospect being seen to the 
best advantage from some broken ground which rises 
rather to the eastward of the house. 

On the Cornwall bank now appears the town of 
Saltash} 

SaJiath appears, 
Beheld with faterssti for, th«ugk the hsad 
Of bosstfuli spnce^ and esJeuhUing Art 
Has bere ae level and right-angled streets, 
And trsoes here no lonff unbroken lines 
Of buildings uniform, there is a charm 
In thy hregulsr rush adown the hill, 
SeJinth I And the eontimied dotting of thy slope 
Witli gardens, which the hand of Leisure forms^* 
Abode of flowers aad ftnitsge, where repose, 
Fit reoompense for years of honoured toil. 
Waits on the sons of Ocean. 

It is thus that the Devonshire poet speaks of the 
pleasant town of Saltash. Saltash is built on a solid 
rock, with houses of the aame material. The houses 
rise one above another in steep ascent, and at the top 
of the hill is the chapel, the town-hall, and other 
buildings. Saltash was originally made a borough at 
a very early period, and was in the possession of 
Regmald de Yalletort in the reigns of Kings John 
and Henry the Third. From this family it passed to 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, Henry the Third's brother; 
and these estates being afterwards vested in the 
crown, were by £dward the Third made part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which, we believe, . fliey still 
remain. 

The Tamar is ?ery wide both above and below 
Saltash, but here narrows to a ferry. A skilful 
pilot is said to be needed to traverse with safety this 
part of the river. Immense tracks of mud stretch 
out from each side, which, when slightly covered with 
water, are so extremely delusive, that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the deeper portions of the 
channel. Parties have frequently been detained all 
night on these shoals ; for if a boat once runs aground 
theie, she is almost always obliged to wait till the next 
flood tide, before she can get off. 

At the junction of the river Lynher with the Tamar 
is situated Antony, the fine mansion of R. P. Carew, 
£sq. This is a square massive edifice, built in 1721. 
The interior is commodious and elegant, and contains 
several fine portraits, by Holbein, vandyck, Kneller, 
Reynolds, and other distinguished artists. In front 
of the house is a court-yard* enclosed on two sides by 
rows of offices, supported by piazzas, and on the third 
by a brick wall. 

Still farther down is Tlianckes, the seat of Lady 
Graves, widow of the late Admiral Lord Graves. The 
house, which is unassuming in its exterior, is plea- 
santly situated at the head of a small bay, near some 
fine groves of ancient trees. Admiral Graves was en- 

gaged in the action of the 1st of June, 1794 ; and for 
is services on thut occasion be was created a peer of 
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lyelftnd, by the tide of Lord Ghrtvef, Baron .Graves, of 
Gravesend, in the county of Londonderry. He was 
also rewarded with a gold ehaia and medal, and a 
pension of 1,000/. per annum. The following year he 
was raised to the rank of Admiral of , the White. He 
died in 1801, after having spent fifty years in. the 
naval service. 

We have now approached neatly to Monnt Edge- 
combe, on the western side of the month of the 
Tamar. Mount Edgeenmbe has been oelebrated by 
writers of different cUsses, and of different countries, 
for the beauty of Its situation. It is a beautifully 
luxuriant hill, with a mansion nsar the sommit, be- 
longing to the Earl of Mount Bdgtcambe, which was 
built by Sir Riehard Bdgecumbe, about the year 1550, 
and is constructed in the Gothic style, of an oblong 
shape, with oeragonal towers at the four corners. A 
modem wing, containing a library and other rooms, 
has been since added to the building i but as this 
part is hidden by a row of statelv treesi it does not 
injure the architectural effect of the mansion. The 
interior possesses some spacious apartments, among 
which is the noble ball. At the bottom of the lawn 
on which the house ie situated, and close to the water's 
edge, are the flower gardens, cultivated in the Eng-* 
lish', Freneh, and Italian styles. This garden is cele- 
brated for its beauty in every respect. 

The position of Mount Edgecumbe with reference 
to the surrounding scenery, is well described by the 
celebrated French writer^ DupiUi who visited England 
some years ^go. 

Mount Edgecumbe stands on an extensive base ; it risei 
and projects like a promontory, forming the western boun- 
dary of Plymouth roads. Its sides are majestically shaded 
by some beautiful old plantations, and its summit oom- 
maiids one of the finest prospects England presents. On 
the east, the spectator beholds, as if beneath his feet, the 
road and the vessels lying at anchor. The long narrow 
line formed by the town of Stonehouse is distinctly marlied a 
in front rise the Citadel and insulated barracks of the Royal 
Marines, and in the rear the magnificent Naval and Ordnance 
HospiUls. Farther to the left, the Hamoaze sends off nume- 
rous and deep ramifications from both its banks, as the 
trunk of a vigorous tree shoots forth its branches in all direc* 
tions. Along an extent of upwards of four miles, its prin- 
cipal course is filled by first^rates, frigates, and smaller 
ships of war; some entirely dismantled, others rigged, fully 
equipped, and ready to join any sudden expedition, at a 
moment's warning. Finally, to crown this magnificent pic- 
ture, the plains, hills, and high mountains of Devon and 
Cornwall, form on the east, north, and west, an immense 
amphitheatre of fields, meadows, heaths, forests, and rocks. 
The two extremities of this amphitheatre, extend gradually 
to the ocean, the immense surface of which presents do 
resting point to the eye, except Eddystone lightnouse/* 

The whole range of important buildings and towns 
on the eastern bank of the mouth of the Tamar, such 
as Devonport, Plymouth, Stonehouse, Stoke Damerel, 
&c., together with the Breakwater, the Citadel, Mount 
Wise, Drake*s Island, &c., are too important to be 
included in the present article, which has relation 
more to the natural scenery along its banks, than tp 
the naval arrangements at its mouth. Here, there- 
fore, for the present, we must quit the Tamar and its 
interesting associations. 



Ordxal is a word derived from the Anglo-Saxon, which 
also comes from the Teutonic, and signifies jadgment. The 
methods of trial by fire, water, or combat, were in use till 
the time of Henry the Third, and the right of exercising 
. them was annexed to several lordshios or manors. At this 
. day, when a oulprit is arraigned at tne bar, and aslted how 
he will be tried, he is directed to answer **fiy God and my 
Country," by the verdict or solemn opinimi of a Jury. ** By 
God** onlv, would formerly have meant the ordeal, Whieii 
refefired the case immediaitely te the Divine Judgmeai* 



ON QUARANTINE AND LAZARETTOS. 
II. Lazarettos. 
1*1 our last paper we detailed the precautions whiA 
have been taken by our Legislature to prevent the 
introduction of the plague into the British dominions. 
We *have now to turn our attention to countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, where Lazarettos 
have been erected for this purpose. 

Lazarettos, or Pest-houses, are establishments con- 
structed to facilitate the performance of quarantine, 
and particularly the purification of goods, lliey 
have usually a port, in which ships from a suspected 
place may anchor ; and when perfect, are provided 
with lodgings for the crews and passengers, where the 
Sick may be separated from the healthy $ and with 
warehouses where the goods maybe deposited 5 all 
intercourse between the lazaretto and the surrounding 
country being, of course, interdicted. The lazarettos 
at Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, are considered to 
be better than all others in their arrangement. The 
facilities they afford to navigation are very great ; for, 
as ships from suspected places may discharge their 
cargo in the lasaretto, they are not detained longer 
than they would be were there no quarantine regula- 
tions. The goods deposited in the lazaretto, being 
inspected by the proper officers^ and purified, are then 
admitted into the market. 

It must be evident that snch an establishment is 
strikingly different from anything existing in England; 
and many of our most eminent commercial writers 
think that England has much to learn from foreign 
countries on these subjects ; among others, Mr. 
M'CuUoch remarks : — *' We do not know that many 
more important services could be rendered to the 
commerce of the country, than by constructing ^ 
proper quarantine establishment on the Thames.'* 

It may be interesting to inquire what are th^ 
internal arrangements of the lazarettos of foreign 
countries $ and fortunately we can have these queries 
answered by the labours of one, to whose name is 
attached one of the most enviable characteristics that 
a human being could possess : we allude to Johy^ 
Howard, the philanthropist. This truly amiable 
man, who, fully responding to the precept, ^' Oh, le^ 
the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come before 
thee/' visited almost all the prisons in Europe, also 
directed his attention to lazarettos. He visited Franoc^ 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor, drew plans 
and elevations of all the lazarettos, conversed with 
the physicians of all the countries he visited, respect- 
ing the nature of the plague and the arrangements of 
the buildings to be used as lazarettos ^ and gave to 
the public the result of his self-imposed and almost 
self-destroying labours, in An Account of the prin- 
cipal Lazarettos in Europe. From this work we shall 
draw a few details, observing that the main features 
are probably nearly the same now as when Howard 
wrote, although alterations have doubtless been made 
in minor points. 

At Marseilles, a port of the south of France, is jft 
Health Ofiice, Le Bureau de Santi, situated close to 
the port. In an outer room of this office, the deposi- 
tions of captains of ships are taken, who come in 
their iioats to an iron grating : this book is open Co 
public view. If letters, or orders for supplies, be 
brought by the captains who are performing quaran- 
tine, n servant, situated at an iron lattice two feet 
distant, takes the letter with a pair of iron tongs, and 
dips it into a bucket of vinegar, previous to handing it 
in to the directors of the office. 

The lazaretto is on an elevated rock near the city, 
quite close to the sea, and commanding the entrahce 
to the harbour, {t is of large extent j arid among 
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i)|tiinieroiu other apartments/, contains twenty-four 
laige,;r9Q«is for passengersj) of which some are above 
stairs, and open into a spacious gallery. In these 
reams are closets for beds, which the passengers and 
pnards are obliged to bftng wfth them. The guards 
are sent by the litalth Qffioe, and t)ieir numl^r is 
Tegulated by the number of pf^sengers of each ship 
which p e Hb rm s quanoitiBe. The expenses of these 
guards ^are paid by the passengers i thsyacl t»(h as 
guards and as servants. The quaratitine of passengers 
who come with a foul bill of health is thirty-one 4>^y8. 
I>uriii||-.il jiortion of the time they are permitted to 
▼isit th^parbnr^. Thesa. are long gidlories provided 
with seata> m^ whkh the person^ in <|uaiantiiie may 
aee and converse with irach Arienda as Mqr ehnoae to 
Ti8|i^ tbeqi. ^e parties are sej^rat^dby a ipifte of 
ten feet, by means of balustrades and a wire guard. 
This wive >gup^ is, jba prevent anything from being 
handed hma esie pecsQU^^tOtanptber y and that nothing 
inay be thrown ove^, an4 lui esiftpi^ mad^ there is a 
ddinie waU^TOfiiid ^e laasaretlo. There is. a "b^U, the 
ringing of which calls any of the i>eMon8' dowH to 
these jpor/oir5. .,.."" 

Within the lazaretto are^ also the goven^or^s hbuse, 
a chapel in which divine service is regularly per- 
formed; and a tavern, ft^m which peipsons under 
quarantlneimayhave their meals sent to them, and 
which has also the exdh^re privilege of supplying 
them with wine. 

Ships arriving at Marseilles moor at the island of 
Fomeqne^ where a governor resideaj from thence 
coodsare conveyed to the lazaretto in large boats 
kept fbr that purpow;. Cottons, with a foul hiU of 
health, must rtoiain on deck six days, a|id for^the 
next six dajrs, the first bales must remain on the 
bridge in the Jazaretto, before any others can be 
received by the porters, (porters and guards are sent 
from the Health Office m soon as jb. ^hip anives). 
After these twelve days the cargo of the ship is 



brought in. If the ship have a clean Ml of liealtfa, 
the landing of the goods is eflfected much more 
quickly. When the cargo, (say bales of cotton,) is 
placed in the lazaretto, the articles are exposed to 
the open air, the most costly being placed in ware« 
houses with open balustrades. 

We how proceed to Genoa. The lazaretto at thitf 
port is a detached building, situated near the dty, ou 
the sea shore. At the entrance there is a guard- 
room for ten soldiers, and a spacious bakehouse. 
Within are many vaulted rooms for passengers, whicb 
open into a corridor, where there are doors to sepa-f 
rate the passengers of different ships ;' this corridor, 
which is about eleven feet wide, is separated itoxsL 
the internal area of the building by high wooden 
palisades. All the rooms have brick floors and 
vaulted roofs, and windows which have iron bars and 
shutters, but no glass. 

On the second floor are ranges of warehouses, 
about sixteen feet Wide ; to these warehouses there 
are spacious birick ascents on the outside, 6n which 
bales of cotton are opened and aired. There are in 
the front three towers, or elevated rooms ; the middle 
one adjoins the governor's apartments, and team its 
windows he has a full view of all the internal area 
and corridors. The lazaretto has a double wall, like 
that at Marseilles^ and between the waHs Is a burying 
ground. 

The Genoese have also a lazaretto at the Gulf of 
Spezia,, 

The arrangements at Venice arc very extensive, and 
will ^ord us an opportunity of mentioning most of 
the matters connected with this subject. 

A Board of Health was instituted at Venice nearly 
four hundred years ago, and has always possessed 
considerable power. It is governed by three com« 
missioners and four assistants, who sit in rotatioii to 
superintend )he health of the city. The board aj^- 
pointa Qverseers in different parts ot the city, to 
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inspect the provision sold in Uieisittrketo uid .sliopr, 
and to send in reports of the general heslth of ^e 
place. The board also appoints the priors, or gover- 
nors of the lazarettos, of which there are two. These 
two lazarettos are situated one at about two miles, 
and the other at fire from the city, both on little 
Uands, separated from all communication, not only 
by broad canals surrounding them but also by high 
walls ; each of them is about twelve hundred feet in 
circumference^ They have a ground-floor and one 
above it, and are divided and subdivided into a gre^ 
number of apartments for the reception of pas- 
sengers. All these apartments have their separate 
entries and stairs, and every range of them has an 
open court in front, with plots of short grass, but 
with no kind of flowers or trees. Various sheds are 
ranged round, under which goods can be presored 
from, ram, and yet exposed to a current of fresh air. 

"Wheii a ship arrives at the port, the board of 
health sends guardians on board it These take a list 
of the crew, and also of all the goods contained en 
board, which lists they send to the office. They 
allow nothing to go in or out of the ship until orders 
have been received from the board. There are some 
ports from which a ship must invariably perform 
quarantine, from others the necessity for it is only 
occasionaL A messenger conducts the captain on 
shore, wiUiont letting any one approach him, and a 
clerk at the Health Office asks the necessary questions, 
and, standing at a distance, receives the ship's papers, 
which are fumigated before he reads them. If the 
result is satisfactory, the captain letuma to his sbip> 
and may begin to unload immediately* 

If there are passengers on board, they are, afteir 
thfis^ preliminarieaj conducted to the lazaretto, where 
they ar& consigned,, together with their clothes and 
personal effects, to the hands of guardians, who assign 
them apartments during the time that the board of 
health deem it expedient to detain them. 

If it be considered necessary that the cargo should 
perlbi^ quarantine^ the ship is unloaded, and the 
^ds taken to the lazaretto. They are transported 
in. lighters having no sails ; the ropes are well tarred ', 
and the lighters are rowed to the shore by the seamen 
of theshipf . 7be Grovemor receives the goods, and 
coniiigns the^ to^, keepers and porters, who deposit 
tJl^^eyn in proper places. Wool is taken out of the bags 
in which it is packed^ ranged in heaps about four feet 
high,, and moved, turr^d, and mitred every day during 
their retention in the lazaretto ;, sncl^ every fifth day, 
the hef^s are entirely removed to a different spot. 
Silk, fiax^ had feathers, are treated in a similar manner. 
The bag^ of eoftothwopl are all unripped at one end, 
and the pprters every day thrust their naked arms 
into the midst of the cotton ; the bag is then sewn up, 
turned over, and the other end ripped and treated in 
a similar, manner^ Woollen and linen cloths, and similar 
woven fabrics, are repeatedly unfolded and re-folded, 
find occasionally hung on cords in the open air. Purs 
1^]^ kept constantly exposed tp the air, Imd are often 
inoved and shaken*, Bees-wax, and sponges, are puri- 
fied by putting them into salt-water for forty-eight 
hours 5 they are then free. Animals with long hair 
are confined for a considerable time : those with short 
hair are considered sufficiently purified if they are made 
to swim on shore ; while birds have to be repeatedly 
sprinkled with vinegar. — These are the principd 
^ides which are considered liable to retain traces of 
an infectious disorder 3 and the time for which they 
are detained varies according to circumstances. 
- . IChn Prior or Governor of the lazaretto has a most 
ifesponsible mtuation. Among his duties are the 
jlplkvjng; :-^H« must itee that w the j^tes and doors 



are lp6ked eveirjr evttiing at sunset, both the xmter 
gates, and those of the passengers, porters, and mer- 
chandize : he keeps the keys until sunrise.. He suffers 
no fishing boats, nor other small crafty to come within 
a certain distance of the lazaretto, nor any communi- 
cation between them and ships that may be in 
quarantine. ^ He must neither buy nor sell, nor make 
bargains or contracts with passengers or others within 
the lazaretto, nor permit others to do so. He visits 
every apartment under quarantine twice a day, to see 
that the passengers are properly served and supplied 
with necessaries, and that everything goes on accord- 
ing to the rules hid down. When letters are written 
from the lazaretto; they are fumigated by the guardian 
who superintands that department^ and then handed 
in a split stick to the PricKr, who then sends them 
^ off. He caoses the porters who are employed in the 
expurgation of goods, to sweep and keep dean their 
respective sheds, and not to allow bits of wobl, &c., 
to be flying about. The Prior must not touoh either 
person, or thing, while under quarantine : if he unfor- 
tunately does so, he must himself perform quarantine. 
The Prior must not leave the lazaretto, excepts when 
called by the magistrate, or upon business with them 
relative to his office ; and not without express pe^mis* 
sion, on his own private affairs. — 

We wish the reader to observe, that althou|^ we 
have described these regulations as if they at present 
existed, we are not sure how far they are acted on at 
Venice at the present day, hot have stated them 
such as they were in Mr. Howard's time. But, as it is 
our object to describe the general nature of lazarettos, 
we have dwdt at some iength on the one which haa 
long existed at Venice, on account of the completeness 
of the arrangements. It is probable that the revolu- 
tions which Venice has undergone, have occasion^ 
some changes in these as well as in other of her \6M^' 
tutions. 



Oh, bAplMB InfsDcy I if atight eeald movs 
Tbe hardest hesirt to pity and torlove^ 
Swears surely fiinad in ibees mde p(m»9PM| »srl^ 
6tam »atthsod*9 bro^ whsve sg^ iinp^roweB dmjc 
The sISBUnff line of aprrow| but thine eye .. / " .. . / 
Wears not distmst, or'grie^ or perfidy ; . 
Thy tear is soon forgot^ ; thtfa'iHll Wefep; ' 
And! then the inarmurfttgr %i(k^ ^iU fttttfk ^ del|^ '^ 
As^twrerewithsOnieiadinaika; iindtiiyflnH&^. t . 
VmtAikm world*fl^tbat maahideoisffliarinybaift . .: 
tetsu3tt]i(v hdilaai <an<ocenceaivJ,ta 
A.shana ^ht wwk ii^^.^oi^ U\ b^ tto^^end i 



Thb highest int«Uect will be sl^wtecited;' if il rashly 
navigates the oeean<^ eoatvevilri^ and i^fans re^aMstil 
die laadlnarks whieh , Qa^ has ^mvvlsd« Iha lowest nu^ 
be sals. If it keeps. ^ them vilh .wmrnnff^^r^Fortr^ tfl 
m Mn^UkCfuurojkmqn. •, 

To me there, never has been a higher source of Sar^ly 
honour or distinction than tUtit ebnn^ted irith advahees in 
ficience. I ha^ tiot ikMMsedehou^ofVheMSagkiliiniy^ 
charaete^ to make a diteottfght te tba loftiest sAtitbdes in 
'the soetsA world; sndl eeitawily navj^r. SBdoavnured, t« 
reach those heights by uaiag the. creemng powers, of thct 
reptile, who, in ascending, generally chooses the dirtiest 
path» because it is the easiest. — Sir HuM^n&EV Davy. 

Althoitoh Credolity is neariy allied to Superstitlso, yst it 
differs very widely from it. • OrsduUty is- ao unhoanded 
belief in wbaS is psssifaie^ atthough destitute of pfoef.aad 
perhaps of piobability t but Siiperstition isa belief in what 
IS wholly repiienant to. the laws of the physical an4 moral 
world. Thus, if we believe that an inert plabt possesses any 
remedial power, we are credulous ; but if we were to Amey 
that, bt carrying it ahont with us^ we shon^f betsonie in^^tP 
nenble, we shotiMiti thstoaseba sttpeistiSioas>*'D«uPiaos^ 

.» .. • . . ... .. . ;. -: ^-.^ : •^•■.< '.^.c »Mr* 
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SKSTCtiES or NATIONAL HIBtOttT: 

HOLLAND. 

Tbs history of the'ieren provinces which, from tb« 
name of the two largest^ are generally known by that 
pf Holland, is perhaps the most extraordinary of ail 
with which the annals of modem times makes us 
acquainted. The country itself is an acquisition 
from the tempestuous waters of the North Sea, and 
but for the intelligence and persevering industry of 
the people, might at this day have been as barren and 
desolate a tract as that of the Landes of Gascony, on 
the Bay of Biscay, the cultivation and peopling of 
which is only now occupyiug the public attention in 
France, while Holland has been covered for ages with 
thriving cities, towns, and villages, and clothed with 
the richest cultivation as respects both use and oma- ' 
ment. But the barriers which the Hollanders had to 
erect to defend their meadows and com fields against 
the wild waste of land floods and ocean tides, tbreaten* 
ing from time to time to swallow them up along with 
the country that sustained them, were but feeble 
emblems of the national virtues which they had long 
to oppose to the enemies of their religion and their 
liberties. So few in number were the Batavian Pro- 
testants who, under William of Orange, commonly 
called the *' taciturn,'* raised the flag of independence 
against the spiritual encroachments of Rome and the 
civil tyranny of Spain, that Queen ElisEabeth had 
thoughts at one time of offering to establish the whole 
of them in the maritime towns of England. And yet 
these Bataviaos maintained a struggle of eighty years* 
duration against that powerful enemy, and at the close 
of that period not only obtained the acknowledgment 
cf their independence \ but by the vigour of their 
government, the extent of their trade, and the wealth 
they had acquired by their industry, entered into the 
first rank among European states. 

When we find that in the year 1810, this same 
new-born nation, which a hundred years before had 
also acted a eoftspicuous part in opposing the ambi- 
tion of the king of France, had disappeared from the 
map of Europe and had its territory divided into so 
many' departments, or counties of the French empire, 
we may well ask by what steps there could have taken 
place so rapid a downfall, and what lessons the Divine 
Providence would have the nations learn from a 
humiliation so astounding and so complete. 

The latest and the wisest historians of Holland are 
very explicit on this point. As they trace back the 
early glories ot their country to the elevating' and 
energy-giving influence of religious principles, diffused 
among the people, associated with aU their institutions, 
and mingling with all their public and private actions, 
so they trace the progress of their national decline 
from the engrossing etfects of successful industry, the 
corrupting influence of maxims aud fashions intro- 
duced from other countries, and particularly from 
France, during that long neutralitity which Holland 
enjoyed towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
while her neighbours were at war, and by the graduai 
Bubstituiiou of non-religious for religious and Protest- 
ant principles in her national and municipal institu- 
tions and laws. 

But let the Hollanders speak for themselves. The 
fuUowing passage from an anonymous author, aaid to 
be the able editor of the Archivts of the Hou89 of 
Orange, appeared in a periodical work, dated 7th May, 
18 I. 

Ill contemplating our history, we cannot but perceive that 
tliO greainnss of the United Netherlands owed iubri|[htest 
luiitre to the Reformed Church of Christ. This is an 
hutorical truth, a truth none aver Questioned until history 
was forced into the service of infidelity. Ti^e Dutch com<- 



monwaalth sptmgftom tha battles waged In defenee «f iW 

ftdth. 

Piety towards God was the ruling principle of the country ; 
by it the national character was formed, and with it, as a 
leading trait, whatever was striking and peculiar in that 
character was associated. Oar country's prosperity at hotne, 
and the respect it enjoyed abroad, must be sseribed to thS 
energy with which the people were inspired in battling t&t 
the true religion ; and what was done for the purpose at 
removing differences fVom the Church, and the wars with 
Spain and France, had the establishment of pure Protest- 
antism for their object. What made the family of Orange 
Nassau peculiarly beloved was the fidelity it showed in 
guarding the Church f^om the poison of heresy, from en- 
croachments on its liberties, and from foreign attacks. 
Religion lay at the foundation of the state, as oace indeed 
was the case everywhere! but in Holland, more than any- 
where elsoi it was transfused throughout every nart of 
society, and under the banner of the Protestant faitn, free- 
dom, toleration, prosperity, and national^power and greatness, 
were amply diffused and augmented. 

But for nations, as well as men, unbroken prosperity is 
iVsught with temptations against which ours was not always 
proot The fifty years that followed the peace of Ulivcht, 
in 1713, was a period of tranquillity at home and peace 
abroad. Trade produced immense promts ; wealth brought 
luxury in its tram, and luxury led to corruption of manners. 
SelAshness and a decay of all interest in things of (general 
importance and of an elevating tendency, became the lead- 
ing character of the times* The moral condition of tlie 
nation end of tlfe Churoh may be gathered from the litera- 
ture of that period ; it was remsjrkable lor the insignificance 
of its prodiiotions, and this, it may well be believed, 
affected the vitality of the Christian faith. With a decline 
of heart-felt interest in all that concerned religion, there 
was a proportionate decline In the powers of national resist- 
ance to foreign influences, in moral counteractions to the 
inordinate pursuit of wealthi and in jrwervatives against 
inlldehiy. 

No Briton at the present day can well peruse the 
above passage without asking himself what have been 
the moral effects on his own country of the tran- 
quillity at home and peace abroad, which have 
marked the period of twenty years that has elapsed 
since 1815« being just half that of fifly^ during which 
there were introduced into Holland all those* evil 
elements which prepared that country for a rapid and 
a fearful falL How many of the harbingers of that 
fall are already discernible amongst us ; — inordinate 
pursuit of gain, luxury followed by licentious manners, 
selfishness, heedlessness about the concerns of religion 
and the Church, the decay of noble and elevating 
feelings, a literature abounding in shallow and insig- 
nificant productions, a decline in our powers of resist- 
ance to foreign influences, in moral counteractions to 
avarice, and in the antagonist influences to infidelity. 

The Dutch writer of our own days is fully borne 
out in his remarks by the testimony of the few who, 
living at the time when these changes were in progress, 
had the sagacity to perceive and the fidelity to 
denounce their fatal tendency. In Van de Wynpersse's 
Demonstration qf the True and Eternal Divinity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, published in the latter part of the 
last century, the author gives the following striking 
picture of the moral state of Holland, immediately 
preceding those political changes which ended in Its 
being blotted out of the map of Europe. 

The diligent and daily leading of God*s word, both in the 
ikmily and in the elosett so mueh in esteem amon^ Pro- 
testants immediately after the Reformation, is exceedingly 
rare. A torrent of new publications, less fitted to instruct 
than to amuse, to gratify an idle curiositv, and to encourage 
a frivolous waste of precious time, has banished the Bible. 
Children, after a 8.hort and defective education, sbehas ihey 
themselves are apt to desptsSi are allowed publicly to protett 
the feligioa to whinh tiley hate bean aiecttsiomed by joiniDig in 
the holy communion $ but in so superficial a «aanner that the 
least banter in Ubertine company suffices to unhicge every 
good principle and to efface every good i]:iij)ressien. Such 
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profettini^ Christian vm aUopioplis of nnk, though in other 
matters learned and intellif^ent, continue in the same beaten 
path, attend church, and adhere to the doctrines taught there; 
but, never examining the foundations of their faith, they 
Remain unsettled, and fall before the first assaults of inft- 
delity^ Though the principles of the English deists, men 
"Whose philosophical Ulenta were displayed in a dry and 
unpopular style, made not so much progress on the conti- 
nent, many Ubertine Frenchmen attacked the Holy Scrip- 
iures and the doctrines of Christianity, not by grave argu- 
mentation, but by artful insinuations, witty allusions, 
ludicrous representations, banter, and ridicule; and these 
modes of attack greatly influenced those persons especially 
who had been fashionably educated. Their profane aneers 
and ill-applied wit infused the poison of scepticism into 
the unguarded, and to undo the mischief required deepor 
iuvestigatioa thau they were either able or willing to 
undertake. 

Such bcJcg the moral condition of the country, ctfi 
we wonder that the Hollanders became discontented 
and teditioua j ascribed their grievances, which were 
for the most part imagioary, to the very principles and 
insCitntions which had carried their fathers to such a 
pitch of greatness, but which their degenerate sons 
regarded as a wearisome yoke; and ran, headlong 
Into those plausible theories about liberty and equality, 
which, though contradicted at once by Holy Scripture 
and by common sense, easily caught the fancies of 
men too vain and arrogant to submit to be taught by 
either? Losing the favour of the Almighty, who for 
nearly two centuries had distinguished them by many 
extraordinary national deliverances, and given them 
to enjoy a course of tranquillity at home and success- 
ful commerce abroad, altogether unprecedented for a 
'Country of such narrow extent and recent origia^ they 
fell under the guidance of a party which 1^ them 
from downfall to downfall. In the war of American 
independence^ after much mean shuffling and under- 
hand assistance to our enemies, they drew on them- 
selves a declaration of war from our government, and 
after suffering little less than we did in the course of 
the war, and that was not little, they became the only 
party at the peace of 1783, which came off^ not 
benefited^ but deeply and permanently injured. 
f Cursed with mutual jealousies and internal divisions, 
they ceased to command the respect of their neigh- 
bours, and after being at the point of attaching them- 
selves in separate provinces to other countries, Zealand 
to England, North and South Holland to France, and 
Guelderland to Prussia, a Prussian army marched in 
upon them and quelled their divisions. Their subse- 
quent history down to 1810, when Napoleon visited 
Amsterdam, was nothing but a succession of losses 
and disgraces. The element, water, which had on 
several occasions saved their independence by being 
made to flood the country, was by the Divine Provi« 
dence turned to their destruction : a fleet which might 
^have proved their salvation, having been fixed by an 
unprecedently severe frost, in the ice, and iu that 
position 'attacked and made prize of by a body of 
French cavalry. Instead of ruling extensive colonies, 
they ceased to goverti themselves. The jealousy of 
the tyrant, who in his lust of empire, had included 
all Holland in the territories of France, would not 
allow them to occupy even subordinate offices in the 
administration of the country. .The soldiers which 
ought to have assisted the arms of their ancient ally 
in opposing French aggression, were swept off by 
..thousands to swell the emperor*s armies, and add to 
the victims of his wars. Their trade, once so flourish* 
ing, dwindled down to petty snauggling with England, 
in the course of which many Dutch seamen joined . 
our 'fleets, and fought gallantly under our Jervises; 
^wid Nelsons ; but both the smaggliBg aad tlis dssev- 
tion xesching the knowledge of Nspeleon, became 



pretexts for new and oppressive severities, Y?t it was 
during these calamities that many of the Hollanders 
seemed to awaken from the dreams of a false philo- 
sophy, returned to the principles of their fathers, and 
to their fathers* God. Then, too, the attention of the 
public-spirited and influential was turned from the 
imaginary to the real evils of soc iety. The education 
of the people, the improvement of prisons, the care of 
the poor, and various other objects of philanthropy, 
gave anew direction to the public mind, and prepared 
the country -for a right enjoyment of its now re- 
covered Independenoe* H. 



»A8T«->PasSH]fT— TITTUae. 

The time when I played with the king-cnp flowers ; 

Those golden gifts of summer hours ; 

The time when I danced o*er the purple heath, 

And scorcriy leli the earth beneath ; 

And smilingly looked to the sky above, 

That spread o'er me in cloudless love ; 

When my step was as light as the roving wind, 

Tlmt kissed the flowers in my tresses twined ; 

When my eyes, undimmed by a dark tear, shone s- • 

That blessed time is gone,-!^iB gonob 

The time when I loved to sit at noon, 

And hearken to the woodbird*s tune : 

When the flowers and leaves upon each tree 

Were more than flowers and leaves to me ; 

When my spirit in fancy floatod along. 

And around my heart was a dream of song ; 

The time when I lay by the river's side, 

Hiat had words for me in its murmuring tide ; 

When my life, like the waves of that stream, went on, 

Bright, pare^ and Bparklisg,-^ gone^-*^ gona 

And the hours of darkness and days of gloom. 
That shadow and shut out joy, am oome : 
And there's a mist on the laughing sea, 
And the flowem and leaves are nought to me. 
And on my brow are furrows left, 
And my lip of rose and smile is ref^ 
And the time of gray hairs and trembling limbs. 
And the time when soirew the bright eye dims, 
And the time when death seems noc^ to flw ; 
8o sad alife--*is heesbr-is htse. 

But the time when the qniel gnwe shall be 
A haves, a xestin^plaee, for me, 
When the strong ties of earth are wrenched^ 
. And the burning fever of life is quenched. 
When the spirit shall leave its mortal mould, 
And face to face its Ood behold. 
When around it joy and gladness shall flo^r, 
Vi}f0t than ever it felt below, 
When heaven aball be for ever its home,^«* 
Oil I this holiest time is stiU to come t 

Miss M. A. Baowys. 



Turn strsugtK'Of «A seiesoes, which consistetb in their 
harmony, each 8up{U)rting the other, is as the strength of 
the old man s fagot in the band ; for were it not better for 
a man in a fair room to set up one great light, or branching 
candlestick of lights, than to go about witn a small watch- 
candle into every corner?— Loan Baoon. 

Tmir are happy who have not taken up their rest in a 
world fluetuating as the sea, and passing away with the 
rapidity of a river.-^— Cowpke s Lsttsrs. 

The world has its objects of admiration, and God has 
objects of his love. Those make a noise and perish ; and 
tliese weep silently for a shorrseason and live for ever.— - 
Cowvnt's Lbttsss. 



Natiovs must he punished in this world, for they have no 
future. 



LiTERATURS IS a mere step to knowledge ; and the error 
often lies in our identifying one with the other. Literature 
mav, perhaps, make ns vain : true knowledge must render 
us humble«-^Mss. 8ANx>foiu># 
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THE GOAT-MOTH CATERPILLAR, 




The Goat-Moth is common in various parts of tli#- 
sonth of England, and is one of the largest species of 
British night-moths, measuring, across the expanded 
wings, from three inches to three inches and a half. 
It is of a gray colour, with numerous dark spots and 
lines on the upper wings. The under pair of wings 
are of a dull brown colour. The larva, or caterpillar 
state of this moth, is that in which it is most com- 
monly seen: it is nearly three inches long at its full 
size, and is of a dingy yellow colour, partially blended 
with red, and marked with black spots. 

This caterpillar has the power« in common with all 
the caterpillars of butterflies, moths, &c., of spinning 
silk for its protection and convenience. Thus, if blown 
from its favourite situation on the willow-tree, by a 
sudden gust of wind, the caterpiUar breaks its fall by 
instantaneously producing its rope of silk, by which 
it not only descends to the earth without injury, but 
has the means of r^^ning its situation at pleasure. 

The means by which the insect is enabled to ascend 
this thread of its own spinning are supplied by the 
peculiar structure of its legs, the fore-legs being fur- 
nished with a curved claw, and the hind-legs con» 
atructed on the principle of forming a vacuum, so as 
to take a very firm hold, as in the case of the foot of 
the common fly. The larvs of many insects assume 
their perfect sUte after passing one year in the cater- 
pillar form, but three years are required by the goat- 
moth from the time it leaves the egg till it arrives at 
the winged state, and during this long period it com- 
miU much devastation within the tree which it has 
taken for its abode. When a great number of these 
insects take possession of an ash or a wiUow, they 
frequently bore holes in it in all directions, by means 
of Uieir strong mandibles or jaws, so as to weaken the 
tree, and increase its liability to decay. The young 
and imperfected insects nine their way through the 
solid timber, and obtain their nutriment from it; while 
those which afe approaching maturity no longer pro- 
ceed with the work, but out of the materials already 
obtained, form a case in which to envelope themselves, 
nnd so await their final change. Through the greater 
part of its life, however, this insect is carrying on its 
destructive work, and secretly sapping the foundations 
of some of our beautiful vegetable structores, from 
whence comes its name of ligniperda, or wood-des- 
troyer. The term co8$u$ signifies merely a worm 
found in wood, and it has biom imagined i^at the 
insect we are describing is the same which was prized, 
in its larva state, by the Roman epicures, and used by 
them as an article of food. If such were really the 
case, we cannot but feel some surprise at their choice, 
seeing that the caterpillar of the goat-moth, on account 
of its size and colour, as well as the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour which it emits, is one. of the last of 



the insect race that would invite our fancy in that way. 
This odonr as so powerful as 4o he peretptible m the 
air of the neighbourhood where the caterpillars 
abound, and to remain on the hand touched by them, 
notwithstanding repeated washings. From some re- 
semblance in this scent to that of the goa^ the ins^ 
has been called the ^oa/-moth, though it is during its 
Merpillar state that the peculiarity exists. 

The celebrated Lyonnet has made this caterpDtar 
the subject of very minute dissections, and has pub- 
lished a quarto volume on its history alone, which 
volume is illustrated by numerous beautiful plates, 
drawn and engraved by himself. The structure of 
silk-spinning caterpillars is wholly different from that 
of warm-blooded animals. The spinning apparatus 
is near the mouth, for the insect has no lungs, and 
breathes, not by the mouth, but by air-holes inr the 
sides, eighteen in number. The silk bags are long 
floating vessels, containing a sort of liquid gum, which 
hardens on being exposed to the air. These are in 
most cases longer than the body of the insect, and 
consequently lie in a convoluted state, like the intes<^ 
tines of four-footed animals. 

The Castus ligniperda, living as it does in the wood 
of trees, requires very little silk, and the bag is found 
much shorter in this insect than in many others. The 
silkworm is not above half the size of the goat-moth 
caterpillar, yet its silk-bag is four times as long. 
The spinneret was discovered by Lyonnet on minute 
dissection to consist of two tubes, united jnto one 
before their termination. It is shaped at the end 
somewhat like a writing pen, but with less slope, and 
is admirably fitted for being applied to objects to 
which it maybe required to attach silk. Having fixed 
the first drop of gum in the desired situation, the 
insect fearlessly lets itself fall, and thus draws out a 
long thread of the fluid, which dries, and acquires 
consistence and strength immediately. The whole of 
Lyonnet*s laborious researches, carried on for several 
yeanb, led, as he himself assures us, to the destmc-* 
tion of only one caterpillar. 

Any one who will take tiie trouble to watch the 
motions of insects wiH not fail to observe their sur- 
prising strength of muscle. The astonishing leaps 
taken by some, and the power of suspending them- 
selves, without any apparent adequate support, pos- 
sessed by others, must often come before our notice. 
To account for this power, it is only necessary to 
examine the muscles of a caterpillar, by means of a 
microscope : they will be found to consist of innume- 
rable threads, crossing each other in ail dhrections, 
and resembUng in their texture the finest lace- work. 

The impatience of confinement manifested by these 
creatures is shown in an instance recorded by 
Rdsel, in which the caterpillar constructed a ladder of 
silken ropes, in order to ascend the smooth surface of 
the interior of a drinking-glass, in which it had been 
placed. It is also di£Scult to retain the insect in a 
box of any description, for it quickly perforates it, or 
finds the means of escaping at^e lid. 

A pollard* willow is perhaps the most usual habita* 
tion of these caterpillars, though t\iey are also to be 
found in the oak, ash, poplar, &c 



BrasidasT, being bit by a mouse he hail caught, let it slip 
but of his fingers : ** No creature,'* said he, <* is so contem]^ 
ttble, but what may provide for its own safety, if it hava 
cQuraga.**--*-J^irTAacB. 
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BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS WORKS. 
11. 
Fo& a few yean (mcceeding the decision respecting 
We8t*8 profession, which we recorded- in the former 
paper, he employed himself at Philadelphia and New 
Yorlc, in the practice of portrait-painting, and in copy- 
ing everythiog good that came under his eye. He 
produced at this time an original work on the subject 
of the " Trial of Susannah.". 

Having raised by his labours, and the kind assist- 
ance of his friends and patrons, a small sum of money, 
Mr. West determined to embrace an opportunity which 
offered of visiting Italy, in order to extend his views, 
promote his taste, and obtain a knowledge of all Chat 
had been effected by the great masters. 

At Rome, the arrival of an American quaker t^ 
study the fine arts, caused an astonishing sensation. 
He was introduced to Cardinal Albani, and thi^ugh 
him to the most distinguished persons then in Rome. 
West, like Reynolds, was at first imperfectly sensible 
of the beauties of Raphael and Michael Angelo, of th^ 
latter of whom he never became a decided admirer. 
While at Rome, West painted the portrait of Lord 
Grantham, which was shown to a large company of 
artists and amateurs, as the production of Mengs, 
then the most celebrated portrait-painter in Rome. 
It was at length decided that the colouring surpassed 
the usual performances of Mengs, but that the draw- 
ing was not so good. Mengs himself was so generous 
as not to feel at all mortified at what had passed, but 
contracted a friendship for West, and gave him the 
best advice, as to the course which he should pursue 
in his travels, and the department of the art to which 
he should finally devote himself ^ and this department 
was the hi»torieal. 

While preparing to visit, in accordance with the 
advice of Mengs, the schook of art in the principal 
Italian cities, he was one day strongly impressed by 
an interview whieh he had, in the British Coffee-house, 
with a famous improvisatore, to whom the people of 
Rome gave the flattering name of Homer. 

I behold in this yduth, (sang the bard, as he aceompanied 
himself with his guitar,) an instrument chosen by Heaven to 
ereata in bis nstive country a taste for those arts which have 
elevated the nature of man, — an assurance that his land will 
be the refuge of science and knowledge, when, in the old 
i^e of Europe, they shall have forsaken her shores. All 
tbings of heavenly orif^in move westward ; and Truth and 
Art have their periods of light and darkness. Rejoice, O 
Rome I for thy spirit, immortal and undeoayed, now spreads 
towards a new world, where, like the soul of man in Para- 
dise, it will be perfected more and more. 

Such was the substance of this song, and West, 
who delighted to refer the prophecy to himself, re- 
warded the singer with money and with tears. 

Soon after this we find that the agitations of Rome, 
so different from the quiet of a Pennsylvanian life, 
threw him into a dangerous fever, from which the 
physicians declared he could only recover by being 
removed to a more tranquil scene. He returned to 
Leghorn, where, after a lingering sickness of eleven 
months, he was completely cured. After his recovery 
he visited all the great schools of Italy, and made a 
copy of the famous " St Jerome" of Correggio, which 
he presented to the Academy of Parma, of which he was 
elected a member. This piece had such great excel- 
lence, that the reigning prince desired to see' the 
artist, who appeared at court with his hat on, which 
was excused by the prince, who was not ignorant of 
the character of the quakers, nor of the condescen- 
sion of the British law in their favour. 

Having after this passed through Savoy into France, 
he resided some time at Paris. He at length arrived 
in England, in the middle of 17^; and, after due 



consideration, determined to settle here ; having first 
sent for Elisabeth Shervell, his wife elect, from Penn- 
sylvania, to whom he was married in 1765, at the 
church of St. Martin-in-the^Fidds. 

He soon became acquainted with Reynolds and 
Wilson, the latter of whom was the best land- 
scape-painter of the day. But his chief obligations 
were to Dr. Drummond, archbishop of York, who 
engaged him to paint the story of "Agrippina landing 
with the ashes of Germanicus." The archbishop was 
so pleased with the performance, that he immediately 
introduced both the picture and the artist to the no- 
tice of George the Third. That monarch, who had 
both taste and discernment in the fine arts, was so 
pleased with it, that he thenceforth made Mr. West 
the object of his especial favour and patronage. He 
suggested to him the subject of " The final Departure 
of Regulus from Rome ;" and the applause which the 
picture received at the first exhibition, was equally 
gratifying to the artist and his royal patron. West 
had already painted for Dr. Newton, '' The Parting of 
Hector and Andromache;" and for the bishop of 
Worcester, "The Return of the Prodigal Son." His 
love of serious and solemn subjects had thus attracted 
the special notice of some of the dignitaries of the 
church. 

Mr. West was now frequently invited to spend the 
evening at Buckingham-house, and his majesty held 
long conversations with him on the best means of pro- 
moting the arts. It was to these that the plan of the 
Royal Academy owed its origin ; an institution calcu- 
lated, under proper management, to be beneficial to 
art. On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1792, 
Mr. West, with universal approbation, succeeded to the 
office of president. After the " Regulus,** he painted 
for the king ''The Oath of Hannibal." "The Death of 
Epamtnondas," and several other subjects. For Earl 
Grosvenor he painted ** The Death of Wolfe,'* so well 
known from the fine print of Woollet The most re- 
markable point about the execution of this last pic- 
ture is, that the usual affectation of the antique is 
thrown aside, and the picture represents the actual 
and natural appearance of the scene of battle at the 
moment of the death of Wolfe *. 

During the progress of the works on which West 
was employed by the king, he also painted the por- 
traits of their majesties and the royal family. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was then president of the 
Royal Academy, engrossed the profession of portrait- 
painting with the public at large j while West seemed 
patented to trace the lineaments of royalty. He made 
in the whole nine pictures, some with single, others 
with grouped figures ; for which he was paid the sum 
of two thousand guineas. But the opinion of the 
best judges on the merits of these productions, as 
compared with those of Sir Joshua, in the same line, 
is that though they are well conceived and prettily 
drawn, they want the life-giving principle, and there- 
fore seem to be but shadows of the living substance. 
There is no deception ^ — there is a flatness about them, 
and the eye seems to see through both the colour and 
the canvass. 

It appears that West's capacity for labour was 
great, as the large quantity of work which he has left 
behind him abundantly testifies. As be distributed 
his hours of study with exactness, one day was like 
another in his life. On the pictures especially desired 
by the king, he expended much thought and labuur -, 
and to render them worthy of the place which was 
destined to receive them, he " trimmed," as he told his 
majesty, ''his midnight lamp." Hence, his chief 

* For an ensraTiDK of tfai< picture, and a narrative of the sahiect 
of it, MS SiHwrday MugastM, VoU XIV., p. 30B. 
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works impart to the beholder the sensation of labour 
rather than of the acme of talent. His imagination was 
mainly in accordance with subjects of a soft and kind 
nature, such as those which form the frontispieces to 
tnese papers. Where the nature of the service in 
which he was employed by the king led him to cope 
with the old masters, as in the "Last Supper," the 
"Crucifixion, and the "Annunciation," he had of 
course no hope of excelling, when the "odiousness of 
comparison " was resorted to. 

After performing many historical works. West re- 
ceived from his sovereign a commission to adorn St. 
George's Hall, in Windsor Castle, with a series of 
paintings, referring to the national history of the 
reign of Edward the Third ; and when this was com- 
pleted, he suggested, and was directed to execute, a 
course of thirty-five paintings, illustrative of the history 
of revealed religion. These paintings were intended 
to adorn a private chapel or oratory at Windsor. He 
divided his work into four dispensations, — the Ante- 
diluvian, the Patriarchal,the Mosaical, and the Prophe- 
tical. There were in all thirty-six subjects, eighteen 
of which belonged to the Old Testament, and the 
rest to the New. They were all sketched, and twenty- 
eight were executed, for which West received 21,705/. 
The whole sum which West obtained from the king, 
for these and his other works, amounted to 34,187/. 

Soon after his elevation to the presidency c^ the 
Royal Academy, the Duke of Gloucester called on 
West from the king, to inquire if the honour of knight- 
hood would be acceptable to him. West intimated to 
his Royal Highness, with every profession of humility 
and respect for the king, that, if his Majesty had 
offered a baronetcy, with a permanent income to sup- 
port the title, it might have been desirable for him to 
receive his Majesty's favour. But no further notice 
was taken of this affiair $ he continued, nevertheless^ 
to frequent the palace as usual, and as usual, his re- 
ception was warm and friendly. 

During the peace of Amiens, he visited Paris, for 
the purpose of seeing the collection of statues and 
pictures in the Louvre ; on which occasion he obtained 
a distinguished reception, not only from the French 
artists, but from the French government. The 
honours paid to Mr. West in France were not favour- 
ably viewed in England ^ and Mr. Wyatt, at the next 
election, was seated in the president's chair, though, in 
due time. West was restored with the approbation of 
all. Another affair of still greater importance occurred 
in 1801, when the court was at Weymouth; for the 
queen sent him directions by Mr. Wyatt, to suspend 
all the pictures then painting for his Majesty's chapel 
at Windsor, until further orders. This took place 
during a temporary illness of the king, who, upon his 
recovery, was graciously pleased to tell West, — " Go 
on with your work. West j go on with the pictures, 
and I will take care of you." This was his last per- 
sonal intercourse with his sovereign : he continued the 
progress of the pictures till the regency, when he was 
dismissed. 

He now resorted to the public, and exhibited his 
principal ^ pictures with great profit and fame. The 
British Institution rewarded him with three thousand 
guineas for his picture of " Christ healing the sick ;** 
and a copy of it, which he presented to the hospital at 
Philadelphia, enabled the committee of the hospital, 
by the exhibition of the picture, to enlarge the build- 
ing, and receive more patients. 

West was now advancing in years. Mrs. West, 
with whom he had lived happily for more than half a 
century, died in December, 1817. He himself followed 
her in March, 1820. His body was removed to one of 
the saloons of the. Royal Academy, and interred with 



great pomp in St. Paul's cathedral. The ceremony was 
rendered august, not only by the presence of the aca- 
demicians and students, but also by the attendance of 
some of the most distinguished indivadu«ls in Ht m 
kingdom. 

GARDEN HERBS. III. 
Thyme. 

0*BR fringed heaths, and mountain steeps. 
With silent steps the artful Thyma creeps, 
Unfolds with framnt bloom her purple flow'n, 
And leads with frolic band the circiiiiK lioura. 

- ROWDKH, 

Two species of Thyme are natives of Britain, th« 
Tkymma serpylhtm, and Thymus aeinos ; but that which 
is so commonly cultivated in our gardens, the Tkymu$ 
vulgarii, was introduced to this country from the south 
of Europe, certainly before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, though the precise period is not ascertained. 
It grows wild in stony situations on the hills of Spain^ 
Italy, the south of France, and Greece. The climate 
of Spain seems peculiarly favourable to its growth, as 
to that of other sweet herbs. We are told that at 
Marvella, about midway between Malaga and Gibral« 
tar, sage, thyme, marjoram, lavender, myrtle, and rose- 
mary, grow to the height of six feei, and embalm the 
air on all sides. With us, thyme is but a low, shrubby 
evergreen, scarcely attaining a foot in height, but so 
aromatic in smell and pungent in taste as to become a 
very valuable addition to the herb garden. Its leaves 
are smooth and oval, and its flowers smaller than 
those of the wild thjrme. Another species, called the 
citron-scented, or lemon-thyme {Tkymtis eitriodonts), 
is also cultivated for culinary purposes, and is less 
pungent and more grateful than the common sort It 
is a trailing evergreen of small growth, and remark* 
able for the peculiar scent from which it derives its 
distinctive name. Both sorts of thyme are perennial, 
both may be propagated from seed, and both may 
likewise be propagated from offsets, or partings of th6 
roots, which is the easiest method, and the one most 
generally adopted. 

Thyme was much esteemed and cultivated by the 
ancients, for the sake of the excellent honey procured 
from the places where it grew abundantly. The neigh- 
bourhood of Athens was said to produce the best 
honey in the world on that account, for the hills and 
mountains surrounding that celebrated city wero 
covered with the fragrant herb. Pliny complains that 
he had great difficulty in raising any of this thyme 
from seed ; for, says he, " It is the nature of Attic 
thyme not to thrive or live but within the air and 
breath of the sea.*' Thyme was also highly prized 
for affording excellent pasturage for sheep and goats, 
so that the countries where it was plentiful obtained 
a considerable revenue by receiving the flocks of Rome, 
in order that the luxurious city might be supplied 
with food of the highest relish. It is very well known 
that our wild thyme has a similar effect in improving 
the flavour of the flesh of the animals that feed on it, 
and that venison coming from districts where the herb 
is abundant, and mutton procured from the South 
Downs of Sussex, where there is much thyme growing, 
are prized above mutton and venison in general. 

Thyme was highly extolled in former ages as a medi- 
cine. Its name is derived from a Greek word which 
signifies courage and strength, and it was supposed to 
possess an extraordinary power in reviving the spirits, 
and restoring those who were overburdened with toil 
and fatigue. The Romans considered it a sovereign 
remedy in cases of lunacy and extreme melancholy, 
and mdiutstined that the perfume of it alone hsd 
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gufiicient efficacy to restore from epileptic fits. It was 
also considered to be an effectual antidote against 
poison. The medicinal qualities ascribed to it by our 
old herbalists arc also many. Gerard tells us, among 
many other excellences, that *' Time boyled in water 
and drunken is good against the cough and shortness 
of breath/* and also that "made into a powder, it is 
good against the sciatici, the pain in the side and 
breast, and is profitable also for such as are fearful, 
melancholy, and troubled in mind.** It is spoken of 
in Ctjlpeper's Herbal as "A noble strengthener of 
the lungs.*' It is recommended to be used as an oint- 
ment for removing warts and other swellings, and the 
gdut is said to be relieved by thyme, in works of the 
above class, that- we might suppose it a kind of uni- 
Tersal remedy, except for a short list appended to 
some of the descriptions, and bearing the title of 
Hurts, One of the hurts, or injurious properties of 
thyme seems to be, that when used immoderately it 
is apt to heat the body. 

The essential oil of thyme is a good stomachic ; it 
excites appetite and promo^s perspiration. It is like* 
. wisQ .useful in easing the toothache, being applied on 
potton to the part affected. The culinary use of this 
herb is extensive. It enters into broths and ragouts, 
and is a pleasant ingredient iu seasonings for meat, 
more especially lemourtbyme, which gives to them 
nearly the same flavour as if lemon peel had been 
used. In former times it was used to impart its 
peculiar flavour to cheese, in the same way that sage 
is still used; but we are not aware of its being so 
employed at the present time, A little thyme mixed 
with wine is said to give it a. grateful savour, a very 



It vanes with large blossoms, or with broad leaves, or 
with the scent of lemon-peel used in sauces, or with smooth 
narrow leaves, or hoary leaves, or shrubbiness, or hairiness, 
or scentlessness. The whole plant is fraj^rant, and an 
infusion of the leaves removes the head-ache occasioned 
by sitting up at night. Bees are very fond of it, as they 
are of all aromatic plants 

Wild thyme is, indeed, a more beautiful plant thaa 
our garden herb, and very pleasant it is to tread oa 
the soft and glowing carpet with which it covers some 
of our sunny hillocks, to inhale the delightful fragrance 
it spreads around, and to listen to the low hum 
of insects^ ever busy among its numerous flowers. 
Shakspeare remembered some beautiful spot rich ia 
floral treasures, when he sang — 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over- canopied with liiscioiis woodbine^ 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 



penetrating smell and taste, and a restorative power 
to those who are suffering from loss of appetite. The 
inhabitants of Seville in cleansing their wine vessels, 
lise a docoction of th3rme, on account of its pleasing 
smell, and employ it also in scenting the vessels in 
which they preserve their grapes. 

The culture of thyme is very simple, as both kinds 
of it are easily propagated by cuttings or slips of the 
young branches, every bit of which, when planted in 
the apring, in some shady place, and well watered, is 
nearly sure to take root. The lemon-thyme spreads 
very fast, and is all the better for being taken up 
occasionally, parted, and planted separately in a light 
soil. If large beds of thyme are required, it will be 
necessary to raise the plants from seed, which should 
be sown about the beginning of April, in a light, dry 
soil, properly dug over and prepared. The seed must 
not be sown too thickly^ or be .covere4 with too deep 
a layer of mould. The young plants will not be 
many weeks in makli^g their appearance, and when 
they have attained a toIeraUe size, they must be 
removed to another border, and planted at six or 
eight inches* distance from each other. They will 
require to be watered until they have taken root in 
their new soil, or if the earth is occasionally hoed 
np between them, they will prosper the better. 

A very severe winter will sometimes destroy thyme, 
but this does not often h34>pen j at any rate, it is well 
to have a supply of the herb dried for winter use. 
This must be done by cutting it when it is in blossom, 
and perfectly free from moisture. It should be hung 
m an airy, but shady place to dry, and where it can 
receive no wet from rain or dews, during the drying, 
and afterwards preserved in paper bags. 

We find the thyme {thymus) family to be placed 
in Linnseus's fourteenth class, Didynamia, or having 
two long stamens, and two shorter ones, and in the 
order Gymnospermia, that is, with exposed or naked 
seeds. The botanical notice respecting Wild thyme is 
mtffdOdws:— " ^ ^ 



DARTMOUTH, DEVONSHIRE. 
Dartmouth is a sea-port town of some extent, on the 
southern coast of Devonshire, near the confluence of 
the river Dart with the English Channel. 

The manor in which Dartmouth is situated was 
granted by William the Conqueror to Judhael de 
Totnais, and, together with the manor of Totness, 
passed to the family of the Zouches. After passing 
into the possession of other families, the manor be- 
came the property of the town, in the fifteenth year 
of Edward the Thlrd*s reign. After this period, it 
appears to have fallen into the hands of the crown, 
and was then presented to Lord Falconbridge. After 
many changes in the possessorship, the manor finally 
came into the hands of the corporation, in whom it is 
still vested. In the reign of Edward the Third, the 
town had a charter presented to it, by which the bur- 
gesses were invested with the power of choosing a 
mayor every year. The corporation, founded by 
virtue of this charter, consists of a mayor, recorder, 
two bailiffs, and twelve common councilmen, with 
other inferior officers, Dartmouth sent members to 
Parliament as early as the twenty-sixth of Edward 
the First. An intermission afterwards occurred for a 
few years, and the privilege was again exercised^ and 
has continued so uninterruptedly. 

The town of Dartmouth, considered without refer- 
ence to the noble sea- view obtained from it, is not dis- 
tinguished for its beauty, as the houses are in general 
mean and irregularly built: but still the antique ap- 
pearance which they present is often picturesque. It 
is the situation of the town, however, with respect to 
the sea, that constitutes its striking beauty. It ia 
built on the sloping side of a declivity which sinks 
gradually to the margin of the water, the streets being 
arranged above each other at different elevations. 
The streets of the town are partially paved, and are 
supplied with water, brought by pipes from springs 
in the neighbourhood. There are two churches in 
Dartmouth, belonging to the three parishes of St. Pe- 
trock, St Saviour, and Townstall. The first mentioned 
church is beautifully situated near the entrance to the 
harbour. The living of St. Saviour*8 is in the patron- 
age of the mayor and corporation. 'The church, 
which is called the Mayor's Chapel, is a spacious cm- 
ciforni (cross-like structure,) possessing considerable 
internal beauty, although the exterior is not very 
striking. The interior of the church is principally 
in the decorated style of English architecture ; the 
pulpit is of stone, richly sculptured and gilt ; the 
wooden screen is an elaborate and highly enriched spe- 
cimen of carving in the decorated style 5 and the stalls 
of the corporation are of good nodeni woricmaaaliip. 
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VIEW OF DARTMOUTH. 



It is however as a sea-port that Dartmouth presents 
the moist prbminent claim to attention. The harbour 
is sufficiently capacious for the reception of five hun- 
dred vessels, and possesses great security, together 
with a deep and ti^anquil bosom of water : it Is indeed 
so sheltered from outward storms, that the surface 
Often remains undisturbed, while the sea, distant only 
a quarter of a mile from it, is Violently agitated. The 
Entrance to the harbour of Dartmouth is on the south, 
between the ruind of Kings wear Castle and the Fort 
and Church of St. Petrock, where a battery has been 
erected for its defence. The harbour or port extends 
from the river Teign to the river Erme, including a 
range of coast forty miles in length, and is under the 
superintendence of a ' governor, appointed by the 
corporatibn and piaid by the crown. An artificial 
quay hais been constructed at that part of the harbour 
opposite the town of Dartmouth, together with a 
tustonf-house, and othei* offices requisite for the des- 
patch of business. No less than three hundred and 
fifty vessels belong to the port, averaging seventy-two 
tons* burden each. The trade Which these vesiels 
carry on is chiefly with Newfoundland, the English 
' coast, and the collieries. There is, as may be sup- 
posed, considerable trade carried on in ship-building, 
•for which purpose commodious dock-yards have been 
constructed ; but the inhabitants are principally en- 
gaged in the Newfoundland and other fisheries, in 
which more than three thousand persons are in one 
way or other employed. 

A itecent writer, speaking of Dartmouth, observes : 

The surroundiiiff scenery is strikingly beautiful : the view 
of the town from tne bay is strikingly picturesque; and the 
rocks, which are of a purple coloured slate, are finely con- 
trast^ w?th the verdant foliage of the trees in which the 
•houses are embosomed, extending for nearly a mile along 
4»A,0Q««t» a«id iatertperawL with a rich variety of plants and 



shrubs. The bay, m several points of view, firom which the 
town and the sea are excluded by projecting rocks, has the 
appearance of an inland lake, noted for its romantic beauty. 
The river Dart, the port to which it gives the 
name of Dartmouth, and the elevated district from 
whidi it springs, and to which it gives the name of 
DftftVLOori have all been celebrated by Carrington, the 
Devonshire poet, in his poem of Dartmoor:—^ 
How drear the stiUness brooding o'er thy ]ak% 
Secluded Onuimere, yet from thee flow life 
And boundless beauty ; thine the arrowy Dari, 
Fleetest of rivers. Though the desert lifts 
Awhile its tors above him, yet he sweeps 
Pull soon impatient down to vales of bliss— 
Lovely as thine, AtisoniiL 

• ' • ♦ ♦ * 

The voice of Dflr/ 
Jb loud and hoarse, his caisvaets upAift 
Their roarings to the woods ; bat Oh ! how svesi 
The music of his gender tones ! for he * 
Has tones of touching sweetness. Ye who love 
The thunder and the melody of streams 
That from the mountain lead, careering on 
Through foam and conflict ever, — seek the bank— 
The varied bknk of Dart Oh I that my feet 
Were free, O^oins Chase, to linger in thy depths^ 
Profound of shade; while deep below he rolls 
Where scarce the eye the flashings of his flood 
Discei-ns between the foliage. Yet anon 
He spreads his bosom to the beam, and shoots 
By vale, and hill, and precipice, and cliff 
Wood-crowned, and smiling cot, and mansion veiled 
In clustering leaf, until he proudly blends 
With Dartmouth's echoing wave. And as he flies 
Like the winged shaft, the wanton zephyrs breaths 
Delicious fragrance ; for upon his banks, — 
Beautiful ever, — ^Nature's hand has thrown 
The odorous myrica. 
The Cranmere, mentioned in the above lines, pi an 
elevated spot surrounded hy a morass^ from which 
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springs one of the two sources of the river Dart ; 
the point of conjunction of the sources being called 
Dartmeet. Holne Chase is a tract of land extending 
about two miles along the Dart, near Ashburton 5 the 
upper part rocky, and the lower woody. The myrica, 
alluded to in the last line, is the Devonshire myrtle. 

Dartmouth had the reputation of giving birth to 
one of the distinguished improvers of the steam- 
eneine : we mean Newcommen. He was a locksmith 
at Dartmouth, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century ; but, notwithstanding his humble situation, 
he engaged in scientific researches, and carried on a 
correspondence with his celebrated countryman, Dr. 
Robert Hooke, to whom he communicated his projects 
and inventions. Newcommen, having had his atten- 
tion excited by the schemes and observations of the 
Marquis of Worcester, and of Paptn, relative to the 
steam-engine, as well as Captain Savary's proposal to 
employ the power of steam in draining the mines of 
Cornwall, conceived the idea of prodacing a vacuum 
below the piston of a steam-engine, after it had been 
raised by the expansive force of the elastic vapour, 
which he effected bj the injection of cold water to con- 
dense the vapour. Newcommen, in conjunction with 
others, took out a patent for his invention. This inven- 
tion was one of the many steps by which the steam- 
engine gradually atuined its sabsequtnt and still iii« 
increasing importance. 



ON KREASOTE. 



When charcoal is prepared by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood, in the manner described in our acconnt 
of the preparation of charcoal for gunpowder, {Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. XIV., where c&awings of charcoal 
furnaces are given,) several products are obtained, 
which may thus be arranged :— 1st, gaseous matter, 
2nd, volatile empyreumatic oils, 3rd, empjrreamatic 
resins, 4th, aqueous products, and 5th, charcoal. 
Among the liquid products, the most valuable are 
pyroligneous acid, or wood-vinegar; pyroligneous 
ether, or wood-spirit ; and kreasote. We are about to 
invite the reader's attention to the remarkable proper- 
ties of the last mentioned substance. 

Kreasotb is present in crude pjrroligneous acid, 
but is most conveniently obtained from that part of 
the oil distilled from wood-tar, which is heavier than 
water. The process is, however, very tedious and com- 
plicated, and not sufficiently interesting to the general 
reader, to be stated here. Kreasote was discovered 
by Dr. Reichenbach in the year 1832 ; and there can 
be no doubt that the process for obtaining this sub- 
stance will be greatly abridged, when chemists are 
better acquainted with its properties. 

In its pure state, kreasote is a colourless, transpa- 
rent, oily liquid, somewhat heavier than water ; it has 
an oily feel, and leaves a greasy stain on paper, which 
stain disappears after some time : its odour is pecu- 
liarly penetrating and disagreeable, like that of over- 
smoked meats ; when applied to the tongue, it produ- 
ces great pain and corrodes it $ the taste is burning 
and caustic, exciting the flow of saliva, and leaving an 
impression of sweetness. Kreasote evaporates on 
exposure to light and air. It boils at 397°, and 
retains its fluidity at —17*5 that is, at 49* bek)W the 
temperature at which ice melts. It has an unusual 
degree of retrangibility, and when diffused in thin 
films, it displays very vivid and beautiful colours. 
It can be distilled without change, and when used with 
a wick, instead of oil, it burns with a strong sooty 
flame. It does not conduct electricity : it is neither 
acid nor alkaline^ but unites with some acids and 



alkalis. It is soluble in eighty times its own bulk of 
water ; but is freely soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
is decomposed by nitric or sulphuric acids. 

A singular property of kreasote is that of instantly 
coagulating albumen ; such, for example, as the white 
of egg. A considerable quantity of albumen exists in 
the blood of animals ; hence the value of kreasote as 
an external application in stopping the flow of blood 
from wounds, leech-bites, &c. It has also been found 
useful in many cutaneous diseases : but great care is 
necessary in its application ; for, being a powerful 
poison, it may produce death by being absorbed into 
the system. When considerably diluted, it is given 
as an internal remedy in cases of nausea, sea-sickness, 
&c.; and it is said to create a sensation of warmth in 
the stomach 3 if the dose be repeated at short intervals, 
it produces intoxication. Animals, fishes, and insects, 
plunged into a very dilute solution of kreasote, die 
immediately in strong convulsions, and most plants 
are killed by being watered with this solution. 

Kreasote is truly admirable as a remedy for the 
tooth-ache : that is, in such cases where the pain is 
occasioned by decayed teeth ', and it has recently 
been applied with success in certain cases of deafness. 

But there is no property of kreasote so valuable and 
remarkable as that from which it derives its nailie, 
viz., its aiUiaeptic property. The term is derived from 
two Greek words, signifying pre»erver of/iesh. Wood- 
smoke has long been employed in curing and flavour- 
ing hams, tongues, sausages, together with many kinds 
of fish, as the spacious chimneys of our farm-houses 
amply testify. Now it has been shown that the 
peculiar antiseptic property of wood-smoke, is due 
to kreasote obtained from the wood-fuel, in the pro- 
cess of burning. We would also suggest that the 
peculiar smell, which is remarked by the traveller, on 
entering many of the continental towns where wood- 
fuel ia alone used, is due to the same cause. The 
kreasote, from the wood being converted into vapour, 
passes with the smoke into the air, and thus this 
powerful substance may impart an odour to a whole 
district ; especially when there are several hundred or 
thousand wood -fires burning at the same time. Pyro- 
ligneous acid and tar have the same antiseptic proper- 
ties as kreasote, but in a smaller degree. The acid was 
long ago used in the process of curing provisions on a 
larger scale, in preference to the more tedious prooesf 
of smoking. Meat, or fish, placed for a few seconds in 
pyroligneous acid, and then hung up to dry, acquire 
a fine flavour, and can be kept for a long time. Beef 
salted for six hours, and then placed for three minutes 
in the acid, and allowed six days for drying, was found 
to be equal to the best Hamburgh beef, and could be 
kept as long. A large number of haddocks was pre- 
pared by a similar process with favourable Tesolts. 
Herrings, steeped in the acid for three hours, were 
found to have acquired too strong and full a flavour ; 
but when boiled, and then simply dipped into the acid, 
the flavour was very agreeable. In anatomical prepa- 
rations kreasote has been employed with singular 
success; and the addition of a few drops of kreasote 
to the spirit of wine, in which such preparations are 
preserved, is of the greatest efficacy. In stuffing birds, 
and in other illustrations of Natural History, there 
can be no doubt of the advantage of employing this 
useful article. 

The application of tar as a preservative of timber, 
cordage, &c., is very great : its efficacy in this respect 
is due almost entirely to the presence of kreasote. 

A solution of kreasote in water exhibits antiseptic 
properties surpassing those of the pyroligneous acid 
just named. Fresh meat, on being soaked for half 
an hour in Jqc^iWQte water, majr be exposed to a suM * 
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iner*s ran for dajrs together without acquiring any 
taint 3 on the contrary it becomes dry and hard, and 
has the flavour of good smoked meat. Such meat, 
however, should not be boiled, because the flavour 
becomes by that means unpleasant : it may be eaten 
uncooked, after the German fashion, or it may be 
broiled or toasted. 

A few drops of kreasote to as many gallons of ink 
will effectually prevent mouldiness. When added to 
whiskey, it gives it the peat flavour ; and we may 
state, that a large quantity of the so called '' genuine ** 
Hollands, 'sold in London, is nothing more than gin, 
or cheap whiskey, with the additicm of a litCk 
kreasote. 



ON SKILLED LABOUR.. 
No. III. 
In onr former papers on this subject we have shown 
the importance of skilled labour to society, and of an 
apprenticeship to one or other department of it, to 
the children of our peasantry. We proceed to point 
out the means by which even poor parents may best 
secure this inestimable advantage for their children. 

Let us first make one remark. It is of great im- 
portance that the proportion of boys apprenticed to 
different trades should be regulated by the demand 
for work in those trades. To illustrate this, let ns 
suppose that all the youth of England were bound 
by settled laws, as\mchangeable as those of caste in 
India, to divide themselves among certain trades in 
fixed proportions. The inevitable consequence would 
be» that some kinds of skilled labour, owing to an 
excess in the number of boys apprenticed to them, 
would come to be underpaid, while the wages in others 
would, from the opposite cause, become so exorbitant 
as to invite foreigners to compete with native work- 
men I a result which should only happen in the case 
of native workmen bbing found inadequate to supply 
all departments of skilled labour, after being fairly 
portioned out amongst them. To be sure, the changes 
constantly going on in society enable us, at the best, 
only to approximate this proportioning of the supply 
to the demand for skilled labourers. Thus, at the 
present day, the demand for working engineers, a 
claas of workmen our forefathers hardly hsid any de- 
mand for, is rapidly augmenting, while we suspect 
there are now more farriers and horse- keepers than 
are needed, owing to the number that the railways 
must have thrown out of employment. Such changes 
the peasantry of Scotland, in their hereditary eager- 
ness to avail themselves of everything that can be 
turned to the advantage of their children, are quick to 
observe ; and, perceiving the growing demand for 
working engineers, they add that to practical hus- 
bandry, gardening, forestry, and other branches of 
skilled, we may even say scientific, labour^ in which 
thriving Scotchmen are to be found in their own and 
other countries, thanks to the affectionate and intelli- 
gent foresight of the humble parents who piloted 
their early course from the quiet haven of some se- 
cluded village into the wide sea of life. These remarks 
we particularly recommend to the patrons of indus- 
trial schools. We cannot but think that there is 
danger of an excess of labourers in the kinds of skilled 
labour which these schools patronize, unless a careful 
out-look is maintained by their directors. 

But how shall a poor couple, earning, perhaps, at 
most, from ten to twelve shillings a week, contrive to 
secure for a numerous family the industrial skill by 
which their children, on becoming parents in their 
tum^ may earn from twenty to thirty shillings a 
week* Apparent impossibility in such & case is apt 



to produce despair, which, in turn, is the death of all 
strenuous endeavour. But such a feeling is most 
unworthy of Christian parents. They have something 
more than their own endeavours to look to. They 
have the promises of the providence of Him who can 
make small means effect great ends in his own good 
time and way, but who will grant nothing to the 
fearful or the slothful. Indeed, in every point of 
view, it is well that the humble cottager and his part- 
ner in life should keep their thoughts ever directed to 
the God, to whom their united prayers ought daily 
to ascend, else the love they bear their children, be- 
coming a merely selfish and earthly passion, even 
when most hopeful and strenuous, may degenerate 
into parsimony, covetousness, and avarice. 

Poor parents cannot begin too soon to lay by 
savings and what are called God-sends, however 
small, for their children's future good. How often 
does a foolish indulgence of their children's appetite 
or vanity induce them to spend in small sums what, 
in a course of years, if cardfully saved, might secure 
the greatest advantages to those very children in after 
life ; and the indulgences thus foolishly wasted, may 
meanwhile be hurting the health and injuring the 
morals of the child. HI health and bad passions are 
the two grand causes of unhappiness in children. 
Now to guard against the first, nothing is more im- 
portant than plenty of the simplest food, given at 
regular times } while giving a child dainties between 
meals, by disordering his stomach, makes present 
gratification to be dearly purchased by perhaps an 
obstinate derangement of the child's health, revealing 
itself in firetfulness and general disease. Again^ 
though the gratification of a child's vanity in dress 
seems a more harmless kind of indulgence, how much 
better to clothe both boys and girls with the utmost 
simplicity, and to let them know that whatever is thus 
saved, is not the less intended for their comfort, but 
is reserved for the more important wants of their 
riper years. The very lesson of forethought, thus 
given to them, is valuable. 

We would not have children trained to fondness of 
money. It is a most degrading passion — stamped 
with the peculiar reprobation of God himself in 
Scripture. But they ought to be taught to regard 
money, in every case, however apparently trifling the 
amount may be, as a talent which we must not was^e. 
and for which we must give account to Him wna 
marks the widow's mite and its destination. Chil- 
dren should be early taught the right uses of money, 
and the poorest should learn not only how to save it 
from being needlessly spent, but also cheerfully to 
devote it, when an occasion offers, to some good or 
kind purpose. 

And if parents ought to check, instead of encou- 
raging, the indulgence of appetite and vanity in their 
children, so especially ought they to keep down those 
vices in themselves. We fear the rich are much to 
blame for the weakness of the poor in this respect. 
How many a servant girl, on becoming a laborious 
man's wife, takes with her into her new home a taste 
for luxurious living and gay clothing, acquired in the 
families where she has served — families, perhaps, who 
professed being followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, and whom the dignity of being sons of God, 
ought to have raised above the passion for splendour 
of outward appearance. Those mistresses show the 
truest sense of their dignity who shame their servants 
out of expensiveness of dress by their own simplicity 
in that respect. 

While an affectionate regard for their children's 
future comfort, ought to lead parents in the rank of 
life to which we address onrselves> to avoid all need« 
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less expense, they ought to he no less careful to shun 
all (jLiahoaast gains. There is a. kind of low cunning 
which too often passes for wisdom among our pea- 
santry, but which, in reality, is the greatest ifolly. It 
is shown sometimes in flattering and fawning upon 
their more wealthy neighbours, and teaching their 
children to do the same, for the sake of paltry advan- 
tages, exorbitant returns for slight services, and the 
like. All this is but to give children the idea that if 
tiiey are to rise in the world at all, it must be by 
cajoling or cheating the rich and the simple; whereas, 
next to the fear of God, and the keeping of his com- 
mandments, a manly independence and superiority to 
everything low and base, are the surest foundations of 
a steady, though possibly a slow rise; and even 
though it should please God to keep a man*s family 
always poor» with such quaUties they will always be 
respected by those whose respect is worth the having. 

Poor parents are sometimes tempted to what is 
certainly a more honourable, but still a bad means of 
making sudden gains, and that is undertaking piece- 
work beyond their proper strength. We have seen 
this attended by the worst consequences. In order 
to fit the body for extraordinary exertion, the labourer 
is tempted to eat and drink to repletion, to take strong 
drink, and to do everything in a hurry, so that his 
life is spent between sleep and violent exertion j no 
time for prayer, for quiet enjoyment of his home, for 
watching the tempers and the habits of his children, 
and relieving the cares of his wife. Thus soul and 
body both BuSer for the sake of a sum which, with 
regular industry and economy, might be acquired, 
perhaps not so quietly, but far more safely. 

We now come to the devices by which a labouring 
couple may add to their regular earnings, by improving 
to the best advantage their savings. These arc so 
rarious, and depend so much on the peculiar circum- 
stances of different places and occupations, that no 
one rule can be given for all. Some places on the 
coast are favourably situate for the men engaging in 
the herring fishery during the season for it, though 
employed in land trades for the rest of the year ; and 
we know small towns and villages, where tailors, 
shoemakers, weavers, in short the whole male popu- 
lation in that rank of life, club together in parties of 
three, four, or five, provide boats, with their fishing- 
gear, go off to the North Sea herring fishery, and 
divide the profits according to certain pre-arranged 
proportions, — rso much for the capital furnished, so 
much for each man's time, labour, and skill. The 
Dutch carry this still further, as may be seen from 
our papers on the Dutch fisheries. On some parts 
of the coast, women and children as well as the 
men add to their earnings by collecting shell-fish, 
shrimps, &c. 

But there is no part of the country, however 
remote from the sea, or from markets, in which the 
labourer or artizan, who keeps such an object steadily 
in view, may not eke out his usual earnings by some 
employment of a different kind, and common sense 
will show that it ought to be different, as thus only it 
becomes a recreation, instead of a labour. Thus a 
hand-loom weaver will find relief in the occasional 
use of the spade and hoe, while the hedger and 
ditcher would be found quite incapable of doing so, 
though he might find it an amusement to sit by the 
fire-side, talking to his wife and children, and at the 
same time netting, making baskets, mending shoes, 
or knitting stockings. Not that even he should give 
up the idea of having a little garden of his own, for 
Ihat need not make any serious addition to his out- 
: 4>f-door employments ^ and it is what his wife and 
children may so far assist in making productive. 



The child that is too young to dig may at least ga- 
ther stones acid pick out weeds ; and what is^ofgrcat 
ctmsequence, learn lessons of trust in Diviuc^Pruv i- 
dence; and a love of honest industry, as he sees the 
sun shiping and the rain descending on the little 
family store of potherbs, and potatoes, and common 
fiow'ers, that owe their existence to the frugality, and 
prudent management, and unceasing industry of his 
father and mother. 

But the most instructive and encouraging exam- 
ples of success in providing a skilled education, or 
apprenticeship for children, are to be found where a 
number of families co-operate for their common ad- 
vantage in adding to their regular earnings; where, in 
short, a whole little community has gradually 
adopted a complete system of such co*operation, 
nicely fitted to their peculiar circumstances, in which 
all may take a part, and where, in addition to other 
advantages; all become so linked with each other as 
greatly to promote those kindly habits of mutual 
assistance and sympathy which ought ever to distin- 
guish a Christian community. To this we must 
devote a separate paper! 



Mkv has never woven a tapestry like that whieh May 
spreads beneath us, in its green and flowery meadows ; and 
where are the imitative wocks of art that can compete with 
a flower-garden, can even approach to a single flower?* 
But we admire the insitations, and almost forget to look at 
the reality and the original. Yet while the former are 
costly, or even inaccessible, the others are given freely, 
without cost, and they are given freely to all. The Creator 
has even empowered us to create for ourselves, and almost 
without labour, beauty which no art can approaoli, and no 
price could teach it to rival. We sow a few seeds in a few 
minutes, and we become artists, under the kindness of the 
Great Artist, producing pictures, imperfect imitations of 
which we must have purchased with gold, as not all the 
gold of the universe could have stimulated an artist to 
approach to them.- — Macculloch! 

Ye venerable groves I whose open glades 

luWte the mu»iug wanderer to your shades, 

Ye birds ! whose honied notes enthral the ear, 

Wake the bright morn, the darksome evening cheer. 

Ye fountains I niurmurinpr music as ye flow, 

Yc flowers ! that on their purple margins glow, 

Ye winds ! that 6'or those flowers soft breatliing play. 

Calm the hot sky, and mitigate the day ;— 

Take me, O take me to your loved retreats ; 

All, all conspire to bless me with yoiu- sweetfl. 

Here in your soft enclosure let* me prove 

The shade and silence of the life 1 love ! 

Not idle here ; — ^for, as 1 rove along, 

I form the vei-se, and meditate the song ; 

Or mend my mind hy what tho wiso have taught, 

Studious to be the very thing I ought. 

Hero will I taste the blessings of content. 

No hope shall flatter, and no fear torment : 

Unlike the sea, the sport of every wind. 

And rich with wreclcs, the ruin of mankindi 

My life an honest, humble praise shall claim. 

As the small stream, scarce honoured with a name, 

Whose gUddening waters through ray garden play. 

Give a few flowers to snulo, then glide away. 

Bishop Hukd. 



Ths best foundation of peace of mind is the testimony of 
conscience : a sense not of perfect innocence, and of the 
merit of works, which would be vanity, arrogance, and a 
foUv ; but a sense of having lived before God, in sincerity 
and without hypocrisy,— without wilful, deliberate, presump- 
tuous, and continual disobedience.— Archdkacon J ortin. 
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On the sonthem coast of Devonshire is situated a 
bay, remarkable for the beauty of the shore surround- 
ing it. This is called Torbay, and constitutes a sheet 
of water nearly quadrangular, being about five miles 
broad from north to south, and about four miles in 
depth from east to west, the bay looking out directly 
eastward, and being overlooked on the north by Tor- 
quay, on the south by Brixham, and on the west by 
Paignton. 

Torbay is deemed one of the finest roadsteads on the 
British coast. Vespasian is said to have landed here 
when he came over to attack- Arviragus, king of 
Britain. William the Third entered Torbay, with his 
fleet under Admiral Herbert, and landed at Brixham, 
Nov. 4, 1688. At the period of the revolutionary 
war in France, Torbay became frequently a place of 
importance, from being a rendezvous of the British 
fleets; and at a subsequent period Bonaparte was 
brought a prisoner into Torbay, on board the Belle- 
rophon, July 24, 1815. 

The word " tor'* which frequently occurs in Devon 
topography, was a Celtic name for a beacon or fire- 
tower, and became in time applied, to the hills upon 
which the beacons were erected : such was the case 
with High Tor, South Brjent Tor, Three-barrow Tor, 
Sharp Tor, Haroil Tor, and Tor-Mohun. Tqr-Mohun 
is situated not far from Torquay,, and gives its name 
to a small village, as well as tp the parish which eon- 

Vol. XVI. . 



tA&as Torquay : this, then, is the drcumstance which 
gives rise to the names of Torbay and Torquay. The 
manor of Tor-Mohun was originally called Tor- 
Brewer, from a distmquished family of that name, 
who possessed the manor in the time of William the 
Conqueror. By a marriage between the families of 
Brewer and Mohun, in the reign of Henry the Third, 
the manor, acquired the title which it has ever since 
borne ; and Torquay has gradually grown up in the 
manor. 

. Torquay is eminently calculated for a watering place 
where invalids can sojourn for the benefit of their 
health -, and it has consequently acquired those con- 
veniences which never fail to follow under such cir- 
cumstances. There are two or three excellent hotels 
erected directly in front of the sea. A market Was 
some years ago built by Sir L. V. Palk, Bart., inwhi^h 
is an abundant supply of meat, fish, poultry, vege- 
tables, &Cf, on Tuesdays and Fridays : the fish, in piar- 
ticular, is good, abundant|^-and cheap, and is brought 
from Brixham^ on the other side of the bay. There is 
an assembly room adjoining the Royal Hotel, in which 
balls, assemblies, public meetings, concerts, &c., are 
held. Besides two or three libraries, there is a book- 
society, and other means of extending literary amuse- 
ment. At the extremity of the pier are situated the 
baths, erected by a medical practitioner of Torquay, 
who is their proprietor. The «em water ebbs and flows 
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iriih the tid«, thnragh thewaU of the pier into a 
spaolons retervoir, from wheace it is pumped for use 
into the cisterns c^ the baths : by this arrangement, 
gea-water is procured freed from sea-vreed and other 
impurities. Many institutions of a praiseworthy 
character have sprung up in Torquay ; such as the 
Torquay Society for the Diffusion of Religious and Use- 
ful Knowledge ; the Torquay Branch Association, in 
connexion with the Society for Educating the Poor of 
Newfoundland ; the national schools, for the educa- 
tion of poor children on Dr. Bell's system j Sunday 
schools, not connected with the national schools ; a 
society for clothing poor children, on the payment of 
one penny per week for each child ; a general fund for 
the relief of the poor in case of sickness, losses, or severe 
distress ; and others which we cannot here enumerate. 

There is no church, properly so called, at Torquay; 
but Tor-Mohun church is situated within walking 
distance of the town, and has divine service performed 
in it twice every Sunflay : it is a plain and simple 
building, about 70 feet long, by 42 wide, with two 
aisles communicating with a nave by four arches : the 
singing gallery bears the date 1760$ and panels are 
ornamented with heraldic shields of some of the dis- 
tinquished families who have lived near the spot : this 
church is a perpetual curacy. At Torquay is a chapel 
belong to the national establishment, being properly 
a chapel of ease to the parish church at Tor-Mohun, 
of which we have just been speaking ', it is a plain, 
vnornamented building. 

It is chiefly the lovely situation of Torquay that has 
brought it into note ; for there are but few other cir- 
cumstances likely to give it eminence. The salubrity 
of the town arises from its peculiar position. It is 
completely sheltered, on th^ north-east and west, by 
hills of very considerable elevation, oh the declivities 
of which are detached houses and terraces, some of 
them very handsome buildings > and the heights on 
which they are situated being richly clothed with 
wood, their appearance is very picturesque. About 
fifty years ago, Torquay was only an insignificant 
fishing village ; but the beauty of its situation led to 
various improvements which have gradually con- 
verted it into a fashionable watering-place. The first 
of these improvements was the construction of a 
pier, for which an act of parliament was obtained, 
through the Instrumentality of Sir L. V. Palk, to 
whom the town is otherwise indebted: the pier was 
commenced in 180-1, and finished in 1807. Since 
that period, another pier has been constructed, by 
which a secure basin has been formed, 500 feet long 
and 300 broad. Torquay has a trifling share in the 
Newfoundland fishery, and possesses also a few 
coasting vessels. 

In the neighbourhood of Torquay is a remarkable 
cavern, which has attracted a good deal of attention. 
This cavern, which is called Kent's Cavern, is about 
500 feet in length, and stalactites are observed hang- 
ing from the roof in the most graceful forms j but 
what is of more importance in a scientific point of view, 
is, that organic remains of animals, belonging to 
species no longer existing in England, have been found 
here. Several scientific gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood drew attention to this circumstance, and after- 
^/'u* ^' fiwckland visited the spot. The remains 
of the hyaena ^re very abundant j and there are 
numerous bones of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
elk, the tiger, and many smaller animals, particularly 
some belonging to the tribe Hodentia. A large number 
of teeth have been procured, in various stages of their 
growth. There seems to be reason for thinking that 
there are many other caverns vet undiscovered in the 
neighbourhood of Torquay. 



The qualifications of Torquay, as a place of resi- 
dence for invalids, have attracted the attention o£ 
physicians, one of whom, Dr. Clarke, has stated at 
some length his opinions on this point. According to 
him, the general character of the climate of this coast 
is soft and humid ; but that Torquay is drier than 
most other places on the coast, and almost entirely 
free from fogs. This drier state of the atmosphere 
he attributes in part to the vicinity of lime-stone 
rocks, and partly from its position between the two 
streams, the Dart, and the Teign, by which the rain is 
in some degree attracted. Not only Torquay, but a 
beautiful tract of country near it, is completely 
sheltered from the cutting winds which are so danger- 
ous to invalids. The mildness and softness of a south- 
western aspect are possessed by Torquay in a peculiar 
degree. Dr. Clarke observes : — 

What mav be the real estimation in which the climate 
ought to be held in consumptive complaints, and what may 
be its absolute effect upon tneso, I have much difliculty in 
saying ; but this I mav venture to advance, that as the 
invalid will be exposed to lets rigorous cold, and for a 
shorter season will have more hours of fine weather, and 
consequently more exercise in the open air; he gives him- 
self a better ohanee by passing the winter here than in any 
more northern part of our iiuand. To compare it also in 
this respect with the climate of the southern continent of 
Europe, is no easy task. In the south the invalid has finer 
days, and drier air, and more constant weather ; but the 
transitions of temperature, though less frequent, are more 
considerable. In the night, I believe, invalids are often 
exposed to severer cold than here; and this arises partly 
f^om the great range of temperature, and partly from the 
imperfect manner they are protected from the cold at night, 
by the bad arrangement of the bouses, chimneys, &c. 

There is a very favourite excursion for persons re- 
siding in or visiting Torquay. This is to proceed from 
Torquay to Totness ; then down the river Dart to 
Dartmouth j cross from Dartmouth to Brixham j and 
finally skirt the whole of Torbay from Brixham to 
Torquay. From Torquay to Totness is about ten miles. 
This last-mentioned place is of great antiquity, being 
celebrated from the time of the Roman invasion of 
Britain : it was formerly surrounded with walls, and 
had four gateways, the eastern and northern of which 
are still nearly entire. From Totness, pleasure-boats 
go down the river Dart to Dartmouth, a sea-port town 
of considerable importanca On the opposite side of 
the estuary of the Dart is the town of Kingswear | 
and from thence to Brixham is a distance of about 
two miles and half. Brixham is one of the most 
considerable fishing towns on the southern coast. 
Upwards of one thousand men and boys, and more 
than one hundred vessels, are employed here in the 
fishing and coasting trades, chiefly the former. Turbot^ 
soles, plaice, whiting, mackerel, thomback, gurnet^ 
flounders, and many other kinds of fish, are caught, 
and sent to the Exeter, Bath, Bristol, and Londoa 
markets. The weekly returns from this trade alone 
are said frequently to amount to 1000/. per weeks 
and it is probable that when the railway system is 
brought more completely into operation, the fishing 
trade will still further increase, on account of the 
facility of conveying the fish inland. About one 
quarter of the manor of Brixham belongs to some of 
the fishermen of the place. We said in a former 
paragraph that it was at Brixham that William 
the Third landed, in 1 688. On that occasion a curious 
address was presented to him by the inhabitants io 
the following words : 

And please your Majesty King William, 
You're welcome to Brixham quay, 
To eat Buckhorn and drink tea 
Along with we. 
And please your Majesty King William. 
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The " buckhom** here alluded to, Is a provincial 
name for dried whiting, — whiting being a very abun- 
dant fish on the neighbouring coast. 

Leaving the port of Brixham, we coast the bay, 
from thence to Paignton, a spot much celebrated for 
the fertility of its soil. The manor of Paignton 
belonged, before the Norman conquest, to the see of 
Exeter, and was a favourite resort of many of the 
bishops, who had a palace here : this palace is now 
in rains, a short distance from the church, and com- 
pletely covered with ivy. The church is a handsome 
edifice, with a fine Norman doorway. 

From Paignton, a road leads through Tor-Mohun to 
Torquay, passing at the back of Tor- Abbey. This an- 
cient building is now the seat of G. H. Carey, Esq., 
in whose family it has remained for nearly two cen- 
turies. The building consists of a centre and two 
wings, the western being connected with a castellated 
gateway, with octagonal towers and battlements. This 
was an old monastery founded by William Lord 
Brewer, in 1 196; and was the best endowed monastery 
of the Augustine order in England. There was a 
regular succession of abbots from Adam, canon of 
Welbeck, who first settled here in 1 1 96, to Simon 
Rede, the last abbot, who surrendered the revenues 
to Henry the Eighth, and received a pension of 661. 
I3s, 4d, per annum. 



GARDEN HERBS. IV. 

Saob, (Salvia.) 

Common garden sage is a hardy, well-known perennial 
plant, very full of stalks, four-square, and of a woody 
substance, with whitish, wrinkled leaves, which possess 
a peculiar but not unpleasing smell. At the top of 
the branches appear insignificant purplish flowers, 
in the place of which follow small black seeds, con- 
tained in husks. Sage was brought to this country 
from the south of Europe, about the year 1573, and 
soon became extensively cultivated. The family to 
which it belongs is a very large one, containing a 
great number of herbs and under- shrubs, which are 
found diffused over a large portion of the earth. Of 
these some are highly ornamental, and are ranked 
among our most beautiful greenhouse plants. They 
possess the advantage, in common with the humbler 
members of the same family, of being easily propagated 
by cuttings. There are also the meadow-sage, and the 
\r\id clary, common to our own soil; and in our 
gardens we frequently cultivate the variegated sage, 
thus spoken of by Gerard. '* We have in our gardens 
a kind of sage, the leaves whereof are reddish ; part of 
those red leaves are striped with white, others mixed 
with white, green, and red, even as Nature lists to 
play with such plants. This elegant variety is called 
Salvia variegata elegans, variegated, or painted sage." 

Common sage has a powerful and fragrant smell, 
and a warm aromatip taste : it received its name of 
sage from the French word sage (wise,) on account of 
the property ascribed to it of strengthening the 
memory, and thus making people wise; while the 
name of salvia, applied to the whole genus, is derived 
from the word salvus, and denotes the healing proper- 
ties of the herb. 

It is curious to observe the various uses to which 
sage was applied in former days, and the low estima- 
tion in which it is held at the present time. Then it 
was recommended as a remedy for nearly all the 
diseases the flesh is heir to, so that it was said, " Why 
should a man die, while he has sage in his garden ?" 
now we scarcely hear of it except as a seasoning for 
strong meats^ sausages, ducks, &c 



Some of the medicinal used of sagtf. According to 
the old writers, are the quickening of the senses and 
memory, the strengthening of sinews, restoring those 
who have the palsy, curing consumption, fortifying 
the nerves, removing tumours, &c., 8tc. 

No one need doubt of the wbolesomeness of sage-ale, fsays 
Gerard,) being brewed as it should be with sage, scabious, 
betony, spikenard, squinanth, ,and fennel seeds. The 
leaves of red sage, (says the same writer,) put in a wooden 
dish, wherein is put very quicke coles, with some ashes in 
the bottome of the dish, to keep the same from burning, and 
a little vinegar sprinkled upon the leaves lying upon the 
coles, and so wrapped in a linen cloath, and holden very hot 
unto the side of those that are troubled with a very grievous 
stitch, taketh away the paine presently. 

Culpeper recommends the juice of sage to be taken 
in warm water, for the relief of hoarseness and cough, 
and also prescribes it, together with other " hot and 
comfortable herbs,** to be used in baths, for the com- 
fort and restoration of cramped limbs. Orpheus says 
that three spoonsful of the juice of sage, taken fasting 
with a little honey, " doth presently stay the spitting 
of blood in them that are in a consumption :*' we 
have likewise directions for making sage- pills, which 
are said to be of almost universal efficacy. The recipe 
is as follows : — ''Take of the seed of sage toasted at the 
fire eight drachms ; of spikenard and ginger, each two 
drachms; of long-pepper twelve drachms; reduce 
them to powder, and add enough sage-juice to make 
them of the proper consistency. Make them into pills, 
and take a drachm of them every night and morning.*' 

The odour of sage, when inhaled for a considerable 
time, produces a feeling of intoxication. Dr. James 
tells us, that on examining this plant on an empty 
stomach, he found himself almost drunk with the 
smell of it. This herb, together with all the other 
species of sage, has something of the nature of the 
Quercus, or oak, and is therefore astringent and exci- 
ting to the nerves. Boerhaave affirms that persons 
who have for years together laboured under an infir- 
mity or debility of the stomach, have received great 
benefit from taking the conserve of sage. The 
aromatic oil of sage is said to be good for rheumatic 
complaints. An infusion of the leaves in water is of 
a deep colour, similar to tea, and ink may be made 
with it, as well as with galls. In the Levant, large 
galls were seen by Tournefort, growing on the sage, 
which were caused by the punctures of insects ; these 
galls are firm, fleshy, semi-transparent tumours, 
swelling out from the branches of the plant, and sup- 
posed to be produced in the same manner as oak- 
apples, by the puncture of an insect of the Cynips 
genus. They form an article of ordinary sale in the 
markets, and are called sage-apples. When preserved 
with sugar, these apples are regarded as a great deli- 
cacy. Dr Clarke was regaled with them by the Eng- 
lish consul, at the island of Syros, and speaks highly 
of their excellent flavour. The plant which is subject 
to these excrescences is much larger than the common 
sage, and has a more powerful smell. It grows abund- 
antly in several cf the Greek islands, and attains the 
size of a small shrub. 

Sage tea has been used as a gargle for the mouth 
and throat, and is said to preserve the gums from 
scorbutic complaints, and to fasten loose teeth. 

Sage cheese was formerly held in high esteem, but 
is now comparatively rare. For a cheese of the 
ordinary size weighing from eight to twelve pounds* 
two good handsful of gre^n sage, half a handful of 
parsley, and half a handful of marigold leaves were 
bruised and infused all night in a sufficient quantity 
of milk, to extract their colour. This coloured milk 
was mixed with about a third part of the milk in- 
tended for curding, and the milk thus coloured was 
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kept separate from the rest during the processes of 
coagulation, draining, scalding, &c. When the pure 
curd and the green curd were each minutely broken 
np and ready to be put into the vat, the dairy-wo- 
man formed the green curd into regular designs, or 
^blended it with the white, according to her own fancy. 
Tin or wooden moulds are sometimes made use of in 
forming the pattern. In Gloucestershire this sort 
of cheese is still made, and the concluding process is 
as follows. When the curd is to be put into the vat, 
the designs, or pieces of green curd are placed first at 
the bottom. The white curd is then crumbled o?er 
and between them. As the vat fills, the pattern is 
formed at the sides in green curd, and lastly at the 
top, when the cheese is subjected to the usual pressure. 

The dried leaves of sage are so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, as a substitute for tea, that they have 
frequently expressed astonishment at the taste of^' 
Europeans, in preferring the product of the tea-plant, 
and taking such long voyages to procure it, when 
they have a herb of such superior flavour in their own 
country. The Dutch traders have long been in the 
habit, therefore, of transmitting to China great 
quantities of sage in a dried state, the growth of their 
own country, and also of the south of France ; this 
they send out in cases, and get in exchange for every 
pound of sage, four pounds of tea. 

Sage may be raised from seed or from slips. When 
dried for winter use, it should be cat before it comes 
into blossom; this should be observed also with 
respect to the other herbs. 



ON PROPORTIONAL COMPASSES. 

The word compass has many significations, even if we 
confine its use to instruments employed for scientific 
purposes. For instance, there is the mariner s steering- 
compass, that invaluable piece of magnetised steel, 
which enables him to determine towards what quarter 
of the horizon he his steering his ship. There is the 
azimuth-compass, employed in nautical astronomy as 
a check upon the steering-compass ; as well as pocket- 
compasses, which give a proximate intimation to land- 
travellers, of the way in which they are travelling. All 
these owe their efficacy to the fact of the poles or ex- 
tremities of a magnet being attracted towards certain 
spots in the northern and southern hemisphere of the 
earth. 

But the word compass, or compasses, used with re- 
ference to drawing, geometry, perspective, and such 
like sciences, refers to a very different kind of instru- 
ment ; such as is used to take the compass or dimen- 
tk>ns of a line, superfices, or solid ; and of these there 
are various sorts. The common compasses consist of 
two sharp -pointed branches or legs of iron or brass* 
with a convenience for replacing one of these legs 
with another, containing a pen or a pencil-case. TVmm- 
jiular compasses have an extra leg, and are employed 
to take three points at once. Beam^eompasses consist 
' of a long beam or branch, carrying two brass cursors 
or sliders, to which may be fixed a pencil, pen, &c. 
These are for the purpose of drawing large arcs, and 
taking off divisions with great exactness. Clockmakers 
eompassee are joined like the common compasses, with 
a quadrant or bow so adjusted, as to keep the instru- 
ment firm at any degree of opening. Cylindrical and 
spherical compasses consist of four branches joined in 
a centre, two of which are circular, and two flat, a 
little bent on the ends : their nse is to take the dia- 
meter or thickness of round bodies, such as cannons, 
pipes, &c Elliptic compasses are an ingenious contriv- 
vance for drawing an ellipse. Spring -compasses have a 



stout spring to keep them open at any desired potat. 
Proportional compasses, a contrivance for perform- 
ing certain problems in proportion. It ia to this laat 
that we shall direct our atteatton. 
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FroportUmal eompussss are intended for the perform- 
ance of what we may perhaps call " practical aritb^ 
metic.*' For instance; suppose a draughUman 
were copying a drawing on a reduced scale, and 
that, in the original there was a range of twenty 
windows occapying a space of seven inches, and that 
he wished to represent the same range within a space 
of three inches. It would be tedious to make the 
corresponding calculation by arithmetic (that is, tf# of 
seven inches, and i^r of three inches), and then esti- 
mate the ascertained distance by a common rule 
divided into feet and inches : such a plan would be 
neither easy nor expeditious. But with the propor- 
tional compasses it could be effected with much ease. 
Again, suppose we wished to divide the circumference of 
a circle into seven equal parts, or, which amounts to the 
same thing to inscribe a polygon of seven sides' within 
the circle. To effect this by common methods, we 
must see how many degrees are included in an are 
of a circle equal to one seventh of the whole circum- 
ference : this is a fractional number between fifty-one 
and fifty-two : we then, by means of a protractor, or 
some similar graduated instrument, lay off that dis- 
tance seven times in succession, by which we obtain 
seven equidistant points in the circumference of the 
circle. But with the proportional compasses, this 
complex process is much shortened. There are also 
other purposes which this instrument answers -, but of 
these we shall speak presently : what we have already 
said will show that there is much practical utility in 
the instrument. 

Proportional compasses differ fit>m the common 
compasses in having the joint between- or midway, 
instead of at one end of each leg, and also in having 
the joint moveable to any different distances from 
either end. On one of the two elliptical legs are. 
marked certain scales^ which appear in fig. 1. ^ The, 
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cK>mpft8|«t consist of these two legs of brass, each 
having poiats of steel at both extremities ^ and these 
legp^ when closed, lie upon each other so nicely as to 
appear bat one. They easily open, and move upon a 
centre a, which is itself moveable in a hollow canal 
CQt through the length of the legs.^ To this centre is 
fixed two sliding pieces, each one working in a dove* 
tailed groove in the sides of the slits in the legs : a 
fine line is drawn on the sliding piece, to serve as an 
index. A nut and screw are attached to A; so that 
vhen the compasses are rightly adjusted, the two legs 
can be fixed firmly together. On one half of one of 
the legs is a graduated scale called Unes: these serve 
to divide two' unequal lines into the same number of 
parts, (as in the case of th^ range of windows before 
alluded to.) This scale is numbered from one to ten 
or twelve. Suppose we wanted to represent a par- 
ticular line in a drawing by one half the same 
length — that is where &e length is divided by 
two. We close the compasses, and move the nut and 
aliding-piece, until the index-mark exactly coincides 
with fig. 2 — (which is the position in our cut). 
It will now be found that the two lower ends, b c, are 
twice as far apart as the two upper ends, be, no that if 
the lower ends be opened to the extent of the line in 
the original design, the upper ends will show the ex- 
tent which the line is to occupy in the second design. 
If the new line is to be only one third of the original, 
the screw is to be fixed at 3 : if one fourth, at 4, S one 
fifth, at 5, and so on. 

The same scale is also useful in dividing a given 
line into a given number of parts. Let the opening 
of the lower points, b c, represent the given line. U 
the screw be now fixed at 2, the openings of the upper 
points, b c, will divide the line into two, or will be half 
the length of the given line : if at 3, it will divide the 
given line into three parts; if at 4, into four parts, 
and so on for the others. The cross-piece, a a, is in- 
tended to facilitate the /unng of the legs at any 
required opening. Before moving the joint, a, to a 
fresh division on the scale, the legs of the compasses 
must be re-laid one upon the other. There is a nick 
at the lower parts of the brass ellipses, which serves 
to show when the legs coincide. 

It will now be seen that the principle on which this 
instrument acts in the case of lines, is that of similar 
triangles, ^ere the bases are to each other as their 
sides. In figure x (fig. 2.) the joint, a, in fig. 1 is sup- 
jf. ^ posed to be at the centre, thereby 

B A ii^^^% ^^ triangles equal and 
similar; but in the next figure 
the joint, a, is higher up, and 
makes the trian^es only similar, 
and the base, b a, only a certain 
part of the base, d c. 

Another scale, usually marked 
on one of the legs, is called a 
scale of circles, or of polygons, the 
intention of which is to facilitate 
the division of a circle, or rather 
the circumference of a circle, into any number 
of equal parts. This scale is usually marked horn 
six to about eighteen or twenty, and enables a 
draughtsman to inscribe within a moderate-sized cir- 
cle a polygon of any number of sides from six to 
twenty. The principle on which ihe graduations on 
this scale are made, depends on the proportion be- 
tween the radius of a circle, and the length of the side 
of a polygon inscribed within that circle. As the 
number of sides in the polygon increases, so does the 
length of the side decrease ; the degree on the scale, 
therefore, at which we must fix the index attached to 
the central screw, depends upon the number of sides 




contained in the polygon which we desire to inscribe 
within a given circle. We have, therefore, to take the 
radius of the circle in one end of the compasses, when 
we have fixed the screw at the particular number 
which represents the number of sides in the required 
polygon ', and, in the other end, we obtain the length 
of each side of the polygon. Having once obtained 
this length, its application is easy. 

Another scale, frequently engraved on proportional 
Compasses, is the scale of areas or superficies. This 
scale is constructed on the principle, that similar 
areas are to each other as the squares of their like 
i^des. If, therefore, the index attached to the screw 
be placed against the figure 2 in the scale of areas, 
the distance between the upper, or least open points, 

I ill be the side of a plane whose area is 1 3 while the 
[stance of the lower, or most open point, will be like 
the side of a plane whose area is 2. If the index be 
placed at 3, 4, 5, &c., on the scale of areas, the wider 
j^ointe wiU be at a distance representing the side of a 
plane whose area is 3, 4, 5, &c., while the upper points 
will be at a distance respecting the like side of a 
plane whose area is 1. . 

Sometimes abo this sort of compasses is provided 
with a scale of solids or cubic contents, constructed on 
this principle, — that all solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their sides or diameter. If, therefore, the 
index be fixed at 2 on the scale of solids, the small 
opening of the compass will be equal to the side of a 
solid whose cubic content is 1, and the large opening 
of the compasses equal to the side of a solid whose 
contente equal 2 ; and so on for other proportions. 
The application of this scale need not be confined to 
figures of a cubical or parallelopipedon form ; it may 
also apply to spheres. Suppose we have a spherical 
bullet which weighs one ounce, and we want to ascer- 
tain what must be the diameter of a bullet which 
would weigh ten ounces : — We make the smaller 
opening of the compasses equal to the diameter of the 
smaller bullet: we fix the index at the figure 10 on, 
the scale of solids -, and we now find that the larger 
opening of the compasses is equal to the diameter of 
a bullet which would weigh ten ounces, provided it 
were made of the same material as the smaller bullet; 
because the weight would obviously increase in the 
same proportion as the amount of solid matter in- 
creased, tiiat matter remaining of the same kind. 

There are some proportional compasses so gradu- 
ated as to assist in the performance of many trigono- 
metrical operations. They are therefore provided 
with scales of lines, chords, sines, tangents, and secant^. 
But in all these instances, a mode of adjusting the ; 
instrument is employed, similar to that which we have . 
already described. The index or screw is set to the 
number of degrees. Sec., in the given quantity : the. 
opening at one end is adjusted to the given radius, and . 
the opening at the other end gives the required di- 
mensions of the chord, sine, tangent, secant, &c«, of 
the given angle; 

Since the adoption of that useful little instrument 
called the sector, the proportional compasses have not 
been so much employed as formerly, in performing 
questions in trigonometry. 



It is certainly a great disparagement to virtue, and learn ini^ 
itself, that those very things which only make men useAil 
in the world, should incline them to leave it. This ougiit 
never to be allowed to good men, unless the bad bad the. 
same moderation, and were willing to follow them into the 
wilderness. But if one shall contend to get out of employ- 
ment, while the other strives to get into it, the affairs of 
mankind are like to be in so ill a posture, that even the 
good men themselves will hardly be able to enjoy their very 
retreat in security .-—JUy* of Cowley. 
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ANECDOTSS OP A TAMED PANTHER. I his prirate roomi, and seated himself at a table to 



By Mrs. Bowditch. 

I AM induced to send yon some account of a panther 
^hich was in my possession for several months. 
He and another were found when very young in the 
forest, apparently deserted by their mother. They 
were taken to the king of Ashantee, in whose palace 
they lived several weeks, when my hero, being much 
larger than his companion, suffocated him in a fit of 
romping, and was then sent to Mr. Hutchison, the 
resident left by Mr. Bowditch at Coomassie. This 
gentleman, observing that the animal was very docile, 
took pains to tame him, and in a great measure 
succeeded. When he was about a year old, Mr Hut- 
chison returned to Cape Coast, and had him led 
through the country by a chain, occasionally letting 
him loose when eating was going forward, when be 
would sit by his master's side, and receive his share 
with comparative gentleness. Once or twice he 
purloined a fowl, but easily gave it up to Mr. Hutchi- 
son, on being allowed a portion of something else. 
The day of his arrival he was placed in a small court 
leadinff to the private rooms of the governor, and 
after dinner was led by a thin cord into the room, 
where he received our salutations with some degree 
of roughness, but with perfect good-humour. On the 
least encouragement he laid his paws upon our 
shoulders, rubbed his bead upon us, and his teeth 
and claws having been filed, there was no danger of 
tearing our clothes. He was kept, in the above 
court for a week or two, and evinced no ferocity, 
except when one of the servants tried to pull his 
food from him; he then caught the offender by the 
leg, and tore out a piece of flesh, but he never seemed 
to owe him any ill-will afterwards. He one morning 
broke his cord, and, the cry being given, the castle 
gates were shut, and a chace commenced. After 
leading his pursuers two or three times round the 
ramparts, and knocking over a few children by 
bouncing against them, he suffered himself to be 
caught, and led quietly back to his quarters, under 
one of the guns of the fortress. 

By degrees the fear of him subsided, and orders 
having been given to the sentinels to prevent his 
escape through the gates, he was left at liberty to go 
where he pleased, and a boy was appointed to prevent 
him from intruding into the apartments of the 
officers. His keeper, however, generally passed his 
watch in sleeping; and Sai, as the panther was called, 
after the royal giver, roamed at large. On one 
occasion he found his servant sitting on the step of a 
door, upright, but fast asleep, when he lifted his paw, 
gave him a blow on the side of the head which laid 
flat, and then stood wagging his tail, as if enjoying 
the mischief he had committed. He became ex- 
ceedingly attached to the governor, and followed him 
every where like a dog. His favourite station was at 
a window of the sitting room, which overlooked the 
whole town; there, standing on his hind legs, his 
fore-paws resting on the ledge of the window, and 
his chin laid between them, he appeared to amuse 
himself with what was passing beneath. The children 
also stood with him at the window 3 and one day, 
finding his presence an incumbrance, and that they 
could not get their chairs close, they used their united 
efforts to pull him down by the tail. He one morning 
missed the governor, who was settling a dispute in 
the hall, and who being surrounded by black people, 
was hidden from the view of his favourite. Sai 
wandered with a dejected look to various parts of the 
fortress in search of him; and, while absent on this 
errand the audience ceased, the governor returned to 



I his private rooms, and seated himself at a table to 
write. Pjresently he heard a heavy step coming up 
the stairs, and, raising his eyes to the open door, he 
beheld SaT. At that moment he gave himself up for 
lost, for SaT immediately sprang from the door on to 
his neck. Instead, however, of devouring him, he 
laid his head close to the governor's, rubbed his cheek 
upon his shoulder, wagged his tail, and tried to evince 
his happiness. Occasionally, however, the panther 
caused a little alarm to the other inmates of the 
castle, and the poor woman who swept the floors, 
or, to speak technically, the pra-pra woman, was 
made ill by her fright. She was one day sweeping 
the boards of the great hall with a short broom, and 
in an attitude nearly approaching to all-fours, and 
Say, who was hidden under one of the sofas, suddenly 
leaped upon her back, where he stood in triumph. 
She screamed so violently as to summon the other 
servants, but they, seeing the panther, as they thought 
in the act of swallowing her, one and all scampered 
off as quickly as possible; nor was she released till 
the governor, who heard the noise, came to her 
assistance. Strangers were naturally uncomfortable 
when they saw so powerful a beast at perfect liberty, 
and many were the ridiculous scenes which took 
place, they not liking to own their alarm, yet perfectly 
unable to retain their composure in his presence. 

This interesting animal was well fed twice every 
day, but never given any thing with life in it. He stood 
about two feet high, and was of a dark yellow colour, 
thickly spotted with black rosettes, and from the good 
feeding and the care taken to clean him, bis skin 
shone like silk. The expression of his countenance 
was very animated and good tempered, and he was 
particularly gentle to children ; he would lie down on 
the mats by their side when they slept, and even the 
infant shared his caresses, and remained unhurt. 
During the period of his residence at Cape Coast, I 
was much occupied by making arrangements for my 
departure from Africa, but generally visited my future 
companion every day, and we in consequence became 
great friends before we sailed. He was conveyed on 
board the vessel in a large wooden cage, thickly 
barred in the front with iron. Even this confinement 
was not deemed a sufficient protection by the canoe 
men*, who were so alarmed at taking him from the 
shore to the vessel, that, in their confusion, they 
dropped cage and all into the sea. For a few minutes 
I gave up my poor panther as lost, but some sailors 
jumped into a boat belonging to the vessel, and 
dragged him out in safety. The beast himself seemed 
himself completely subdued by his ducking, and as 
no one dared to open his cage to dry it, he rolled 
himself up in one corner, nor roused himself till after 
an interval of some days, when he recognised my 
voice. When I first spoke, he raised his head, held 
it on one side, then on the other to listen; and when 
I came fully into his view, he jumped on his legs^ 
and appeared frantic; he rolled himself over and 
over, he howled, he opened his enormous jaws and 
cried, and seemed as if he would have torn his cage ' 
to pieces. However, as his violence subsided, he 
contented himself with thrusting his paws and nose 
through the bars of the cage, to receive my caresses. 
I suspect that he had suffered from sea sickness, as 
he had apparently loathed all food; but, after this 
^period, he eat every thing that was given to him. 

The greatest treat that I could bestow upon my 
favourite was lavender water. Mr. Hutchison had 
told me that, on the way from Ashantee, he drew a 

* The panther in thSM coantrieB is t sacred, or Fetish animal ; and 
not only a heavy fine it extorted from those who kill one, but the 
Fetish is supposed to revenge his death by cuning the offender. 
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floented handkerchief from his pockety which was 
immediately seized on by the panther, who reduced 
it to atoms ; nor could he venture to open a hottle of 
perfume when the animal was near, he was so eager 
to enjoy it. I indulged him twice a week hy making 
a cup of stiff paper, pouring a little lavender water 
into it, and giving it to him through the bars of his 
cage : he would drag it to him with great eagerness, 
roll himself over it, nor rest till the smell had evapo- 
rated. By this I taught him to put out his paws 
without showing his nails, always refusing the laven* 
der water till be had drawn tbem back again ; and in 
a short time, he never, on any occasion, protruded 
his claws when offering me his paw. 

We lay eight weeks in the river Gahoon, where he 
had plenty of excellent food, but was never suffered 
to leave his cage, on account of the deck being always 
filled with black strangers, to whom he bad .a very 
decided aversion, although he was perfectly reconciled 
to white people. His indignation, however, was con- 
stantly excited by the pigs, when they were suffered 
to run past his cage; and the -sight of one of the 
monkeys put him in a complete fury. While at anchor 
in the before-mentioned river, an ourang-outang 
(StiNta satyrua) was brought for sale, and lived three 
days on board ; and I shall never forget the uncon- 
trollable rage of the one, or the agony of the other, 
at this meeting. The ourang was about three feet 
high, and very powerful in proportion to his size ; so 
that when he fled with extraordinary rapidity from 
the panther to the further end of the deck neither 
men nor things remained upright when they opposed 
his progress : there he took refuge in a sail, and 
although generally obedient to the voice of his- 
master, force was necessary to make him quit the 
shelter of its folds. As to the panther, his back 
rose in an arch, his tail was elevated and per- 
fectly stiff, his eyes flashed, and, as he howled, 
he showed his huge teeth ; then, as if forgetting 
the bars before him, he tried to spring on the 
ourang to tear him to atoms. It was long before 
he recovered his tranquillity ; day and night he ap- 
peared to be on the listen ; and the approach of a 
large monkey we had on board, or the intrusion of a 
hlack man, brought a return of his agitation. 

We at length sailed for England, with an ample 
supply of provisions; but, unhappily, we were 
boarded by pirates during the voyage, and nearly 
reduced to starvation. My panther must have 
peiished had it not been for a collection of more 
than three hundred parrots with which we sailed 
from the river, and which died very fast while we 
were in the north-west trades. Sa'i's allowance was 
one per diem, but this was so scanty a pittance that 
he became ravenous, and had not patience to pick all 
the feathers off before he commenced his meal. The 
consequence was that he became very ill, and refused 
even this small quantity of food. Those around tried 
to persuade me that he suffered from the colder cli- 
mate ; but his dry nose and paws convinced me that 
he was feverish, and I had him taken out of his cage ; 
when, instead of jumping about and enjoying his 
liberty, he lay down, and rested his head upon my 
feet. I then made him three pills, each containing 
two grains of calomel. The boy who had the charge 
of him, and who was much attached to him, held his 
jaws open, and I pushed the medicine down his 
throat. Early the next morning I went to visit my 
patient, and found his guard sleeping in the cage 
with him ; and having administered a further dose to 
the invalid, I had the satisfaction of seeing him 
perfectly cured by the evening. On the arrival of 
the vessel in the London Pocks^ Sai was taken 



ashore, and presented to the Duchess of York, who 
placed him m Exeter Change, to be taken care of, 
till she herself went to Oatlands. He remained there 
for some weeks, and was suffered to roam about the 
greater part of the day without any restraint. On 
the morning previous to the Duchess's departure 
from town, she went to visit her new pet, played with 
him, and admired his healthy appearance and gentle 
deportment. In the' evening, when Her Royal 
^ighness*s coachman went to take him away, he was 
dead, in consequence of an inflammation on his lungs. 
— Magazine of Natural History. 



ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SHOT, 
It would frequently excite surprise, were we to reflect 
for a moment on the vast extent of the manufactory^ 
or the intricacy of the machinery, concerned in the 
making of a simple article. To manufacture a pin or- 
a needle, for instance, requires a succession of pro« 
cesses, the vastness of which can only be appreciated 
by those who have attended closely to the subject: 
and the same may be said of a variety of familiar 
objects which we have in daily use. All this is a^ 
necessary consequence of the large demand for such 
articles. So long as human ingenuity is left unshack- 
led, and persons possessing either capital, or a power 
of labour, are allowed to lay out their wealth to the 
greatest advantage, so long shall we see a successive^ 
train of improvement in the modes of producing 
manufactured articles. 

We have been led to make these remarks by consi- 
dering the very costly buildings which are, in our own 
day, appropriated to the manufacture of those appa« 
rently simple and trifling articles, /^aite shot. 

The purposes to which shot are applied are too well 
known to need any remark from us ; but the mode of 
manufacture has gone through many different stages 
of improvement. One mode of making shot in former 
times was by rolling. Sheet-lead was cut into narrow 
strips, and these strips were cut, by a knife or soma 
other instrument, into little cubes. Several hundreds* 
of these cubes of lead were then placed on a flat stone, 
and another stone laid upon them : by working about 
the upper stone in every direction, the bits of lead- 
gradually acquired a nearly spherical form, and if the 
stones were well polished, the shot would have a gloss 
imparted to them. 

Another mode of making shot was by shaking 
together a number of the small cubical pieces of lead : 
by rubbing against one another, the angular projections 
were rubbed off, and a kind of sphericity produced, in 
the same manner as boys* stone-marbles are made. 
A rough mode of making shot by shaking, is described 
by a recent writer: — 

We recollect this method being turned to ingenious 
account by two country forgemen, who were in the habit of 
shooting great numbers of the wild ducka, which flrequented 
the mill-dam. The men used, in the first place, to cut up 
the lead into angular bits of the desired sise ; these they put 
into an oblong can of sheet-iron, which they fastened to the 
head of the forge-hammer ; the latter, by its motion, vio< 
lently shook the contents of the can, up and down, until the 
bits within, striking against each other in every direction, 
soon became a very efficient, though not a very handsome, 
sort of duck-shot. 

A more efficient mode of manufacturing shot is 
however by casting, since a more perfect spheHcity 
can be obtained by such means. The mode of pro- 
ceeding is as follows : — A pair of moulds consists of 
two side-pieces of brass, about ten inches long, and 
hinged together at one end, somewhat on the principle 
of a pair of nut crackers. Hemispherical cavities are 
made in those two faces of the side-pieces which join 
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one another when the monld is closed ; so that, when 
closed, a compute s^heitetd cavity is formed, to which 
a small opeaing conducts from withont. When the 
mould is closed, a perforatad plate is placed above the 
small openings, so that when melted lead is poured 
into the perforations of the plate, it flows through the 
small openings into the spherical cavities within the 
mould ; and by a subsequent adjustment of the mould, 
the little pieces of lead attached to the shot are cut off, 
and the shot removed from the mould in a spherical^ 
form. 

But this process is necessarily a slow one; and 
where large quantities of shot are required, it would 
obviously be desirable to have a quicker mode of pro* 
ceeding. This has been accomplished in the method 
of manufacture now generally employed ; a method 
which is remarkable not only for the details of which 
it consists, but for some circumstances connected with 
the invention and the inventor: — we allude to the 
method of granulation, 

A plumber of the name of Watts, residing in Bristol 
in the year 1 782, obtained a patent for the manufac- 
ture of shot by a mode which is said to have been 
suggested to his mind in a dream ; this mode was to 
pour meked lead from a considerable height, so that» 
In falling, it should cool into separate glbboies or 
shot. He made an experiment from the tower of the 
church of St. Mary Reddiffe, at Bristol, which was 
satisfactory. He afterwards succeeded in disposing of 
his patent to the firm of Walker, Maltby, and Co., for 
10,000/., and with this sum he projected the formation 
of a crescent on so grand a scale, at Clifton, that he 
spent the whole of the money in making exoavatidns 
and foundation-walls, which afterwards obtained the 
expressive name of V Watts's Folly.*' 

The mode of making shot invented by Watts has 
been acted on with some variation to our own day, 
and there are, on the southern. banks jof the Thames, 
several shot manufactories of a great height. The 
process of making the shot we may now - describe. 
The substance employed is not pure lead, as every ton 
of it contains forty pounds of arsenic, the latter metal 
being employed to give hardness to the lead ; but since 
there is an objection to poisoned shot, mercury is 
sometimes substituted for arsenic, and is said to 
answer tolerably well. These materials are cast into 
jlfiffs, each weighing about one hundred weight and a 
half. Ten of these pigs are carried up to the top of 
the shot tower, or . manufactory, into the melting- 
room* They are then put into a caldron, which is 
heated from beneath by a furnace. When the metal 
is melted, it is ladled out of the caldron, and poured 
into an iron vessel, somewhat resembling the common 
kitchen colander, the bottom being pierced with small 
holes, the same size as the shot which are to be 
made. The. metal is not poured directly on the bottom 
of the vessel, but a little scoria or dross is first 
poured in, by which the liquid metal is somewhat 
cooled, before it reaches the holes. The metal passes 
thropgh the holes in separate portions, hangs for a 
moment at the lower surface, and then drops ; and 
this constantly going on from all the holes, an 
appearance like a shower of silver rain is produced. 

After the drops have passed through the colander, 
they fall perpendicularly through about one hundred 
and thirty feet of space, into a receptacle filled with 
water, by which time they become solid, and soon 
afterwards cold. 

The engraving represenu a section of a patent shot 
tower : the melting-room at the top of this building 
is reached by a substantial stair-case of cast-iron. 

When the shot are removed from the water, they 
^r^ scattered over a large heated^' iron plate, which 




has'a furnace benea^ i they are stirred about until 
well dried, and then rembved. ' They 
•then present a dead white silvery ap« 
pearance ; and the next process which 
they undergo is to be placed in sifters, 
to remove the imperfect ones. The sifters 
or sieves are set in motion by machinery 
connected with a steam-engine. The 
shot are first thrown into one sieve, the 
meshes of which admit all beneath a 
oertain sixe to pass through. Those re- 
maining are then turned out into a se- 
cond sieve, the meshes of which will 
receive all those which are properly 
made, sind will only reject those of a 
large or irregular form : these last men- 
tioned are of no use, and are taken 
back again to be re- melted; while those 
which have passed through the two 
sieves are retained. 

But although they may all be with- 
in the proper dimensions,' yet ,it may 
happen that some of them are irregular and mis* 
shapen ; they have therefore to undergo . another 
kind of separation ; and the plan adopted is a very 
remarkable one. There are a. number of shallow 
trays wider at one end. than the other j these are 
suspended by strings at the wide end, and rest 
upon shot bins at the other. " Thus arrsiuged, a 
boy, who manages two of these .trays, thrpws upon 
each at the widest end, (that neiirest to him.) a 
small mc^ure-full of shot j he then takes hold of the 
trays, and giving them a geatle vibrat ins:, mot ion. late- 
rally, «9d.at the same ^time raising the ends a little, to 
give them a slight inclination, the shot roll about, 
tending from side to sid^, those that are perfectly 
spherical making their way quickly off the board into 
the bin at their extremity ; while those which are im- 
perfect are detajned by ^eir comparatively sluggish 
movements, and being tbius separated from the good, 
the trays are pushed forward about a foot, and their 
contents emptied into other bins, placed beyond those 
containing the good shot, as before mentioned. This 
operation is so effectual that it is difficult to pick an 
imperfect shot out of those that 
come to market. Four or five boys 
thus employed, with two trays to 
each, suffice for a manufactory of 
the kind above described, which 
makes about five tons per day. The 
smallest shot require the utmost 
care and gentlest management of 
the inclined plane; therefore the 
eldest or steadiest hands are selected 
to operate on them." 

After this selection is made, the shot are polished. 
To effect this, a cast-iron barrel, holding perhaps half 
a ton weight, is nearly filled with shot, and a rotatory 
motion is communicated to it by a steam-engine: this 
causes all the shot to rub against and round one 
another, by which their surfaces acquire a blackish 
lustre, very different from the whitish appearance 
before observed. Finally the shot are placed in bags, 
ready for sale. 

The diameters of shot vary from a quarter to about 
one thirtieth of an inch, by twelve regular gradations; 
the largest, or No. 1 , being called swan-ahot, and the 
smallest, or No. 12, diut-nhot. 
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THE XOKASTEET Or THX VRAKD CHARTRZU8E. 



The practice of retiring from the world, abjuring 
domestic ties, and devoting a man's whole life to a 
series of formal austerities, is of pagan origin, and is 
still followed by the heathens of Asia, more severely 
than by any monks professing Christianity. The 
most superficial reader of the New Testament must 
perceive, that neither our Lord nor his Apostles had 
any respect for the selfishness which shuns society, 
because of its demands on our sympathies and 
services, or that will-worship which makes religion 
to consist, not in simply doing the will of God, but 
in putting on a complex yoke of human ordinances. 

Although of heathen origin, this peculiar mode of 
life easily glided into the Christian church, partly 
from its accordance with the unwillingness of human 
nature to weary itself out in struggles with the 
temptations and molestations of social life 5 partly 
because many of the early Christians, on being driven 
into deserts by persecution, acquired a taste for 
solitude, and thought that such retirement was sanc- 
tioned by the examples of Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist. According to Phllo- Judaeus, it began with certain 
persons of fais own nation^ settled in the see of St 
Mark in Egirpt. These Jews abandoned their pro- 

Vol. XVI. 



perty, and formed a society of recluses for engaging 
in. prayers ard psalmody. This seems to have been 
the first faint image of the monasteries which were 
afterwards so multiplied, both in the eastern and 
western churches, but which the eminently social 
character of pure Christianity, when it was restored to 
us at the Reformation, disowned and dispersed. The 
truth !s, the Jewish proselytes of whom Philo 
speaks had acquired a taste for the ascetic life from 
the nations further east, and this they introduced, 
with other corruptions, into their new profession, on 
becoming Christians. St. Anthony was one of the 
earliest and most strenuous patrons of this kind of 
seclusion -, he had many followers, and at length the 
religious Ijfe, as that of those who bound themselves 
by peculiar vows was called, was considered to flow 
in two great streams ; the one consisting of bishops 
and priests, or the secular clergy, and the other of 
abbots, monks, and friars, or the regular clergy. < 
Absolute solitude being found too severe for many 
even of the most devout solitaries, some, on withdraw- 
ing from the common haunts of mankind, formed 
themselves into communities, renouncing the society 
of all persons not bound by the same vows and subject 
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to the tame mleB,— « kind of life opposed alike to the 
letter and the spirit of the Ooapel, yet by which they 
▼ainly imagined they might earn the peculiar favour of 
Heaven. As this milder seclusion was much more 
endurable, so it became much more fashionable than 
the former} men liked better to be friars than hermits. 
6t. Jerome, writing to Rusticus, when desirous to em- 
brace a solitary life, says, " the first point to be deter- 
mined is whether you should live alone, or along with 
others in a monastery. For myself I bold it better for 
a man to be with companions than to undertake the 
teaching of himself." While St Anthony lived as a 
hermit in Upper Egypt, St. Hilary was following his 
example in Syria and in Palestine; and touched with 
the great reputation of the Egyptian saint, he paid 
him a visit, and returned, in his own opinion, much' 
edified. In his ardour to extend this kind of devo- 
tion, he introduced into it certain changes, by which it 
became so popular in Palestine, that that country, 
from having nothing of the sort, soon was covered 
with innumerable monasteries. These be visited at 
certain times, followed by great numbers of monks, 
as was afterwards the practice with the generals an<i 
superiors of the religious orders. These two fanciful 
men had ample time for perfecting a system for the 
cultivation of personal holiness, which they aeemed 
to think far superior to anything dreamed of by our 
Lord and his Apostles. St. Anthony lived to his 
ninetieth, and St Hilary to his eightieth year. 

Since their days the religkms orders have multi- 
plied, and been modified and altered, in proportion to 
the innumerable whims and fancies of men of ardent 
minds and heated imaginations, who have striven to 
outrun each other in the severity of the rales they 
have recommended, orj inimting the cormptioa oif 
monasteries not to the want of true religion^ but to 
some defect in their consUtutioD, have endeavoured 
by new rules to attack evils as ancient and as deeply 
rooted as human nature itseUl 

Not the least remarkable of the flMoaadc ordons 
is that of the CarthnstuM, or ChartrsuK, ifhom 
extraordinary head^quarters in the mountains of Dan- 
phiny we are about to describe. ** It was instttuted^** 
says Gabriel d* EmiUianne, <'ia the year 1060» accord* 
ing to some, and in 1065 aoooeding to otlMBr authors, 
on the occasion, it is said, of the following strange 
occurrence. A professor in the university of Paris, 
commendable alike for soundness of doctrine and 
moral conduct, died, and at his burial sat upright on 
the bier, and cried with a lamenUbie voice, ' I an 
accused by the just judgment of God.' This so 
frightened the pereons present that the interment was 
put off for a day, when the dead again exelaimed, 
'I am judged by the just judgment of God,' on 
which the interment was put off yet another day. 
At last, the third day being come, in the presence of 
a great multitude of people, the dead again cried with 
a terrible voice, ' By the just judgment of God I am 
condemned.' One Bruno being present, and taking 
advantage of this to address the assembly, he con- 
eluded that they could not possibly be saved unless 
they renounced the world and retired into deserts ; 
and this he immediately did, along with six compa- 
nions. They went to a frightful place, called the 
Chartreuse, among the mountains in the diocese of 
Grenoble, where the bishop first assisted and after- 
wards joined them. In that horrid desert, inhabited 
till then only by wild beasts, they built little cells 
apart from each other, and there they lived in silence 
and with great severity. They proposed ' to follow 
the rule of St. Benedict, only with additional severi- 
ties." Hospinian relates their ancient observances, in 
nineteen artideS; which prescribe, among other things. 



the wearing of hair cloth next the skin, entire absti- 
nence from animal food, except fish, and that only 
when given them -, to prepare their own victuals, and 
take their refections alone; to observe an almost con- 
tianal silence; on no pretence to leave the monastery; 
to ffive themselves up to prayer, manual work, 
reading, and the transcription of books. Although 
they were never reformed, pretending that they never 
needed being so, like the other religious orders, St. 
Bernard complained in his day of the magnificence 
of their buildings; and in the seventeenth century 
they had accumulated immense wealth, and monas- 
teries, on the model of the great Chartreuse, appeared 
in Italy, Germany, Spain, and all other countries 
subject to the Papacy. It has been observed that 
neither they, nor the pictures and relics of their pre- 
tended martjrrs, pretend to work miracles, alleging 
that their saints in heaven are still such lovers of 
silence and retirement that, to avoid attracting notice, 
they avoid doing miracles. 

A gentlenum from the north of France visited the 
grsat Chartrense in 1827, and on his return gave his 
Mends the following striking description of the scene 
ks had witnessed :— 

'^ On leaving Grenoble you turn the point of St. 
Eynardy and ascend a long slope, interrupted by 
ravines* and leading up to Mount Sapey. On looking 
awnnd yon, the gray mountain -tops and irregular 
peaks of Danphiny oome gradually into view. Bat 
before plunging into Um savage scene before you, give 
one look behincL Stretched out in all its loveliness 
at yamr feet^ lies the vale— «the rich and majestic vale 
of Oraisivandan, with ita vine-bowers, its foretts of 
hemp and maize, its bright-leaved mulberry trees, 
and that whole Italian landscape which, were it not 
that the hosma summits of the Alps meet the eye at 
every turn, might lead you to suppose that it was on,e 
of the plains of Lombardy. The Is^re glides with 
eoontless winding! through this verdant plain, and as 
it rolls along its ample bed of gravel, it laves, as it 
passes, the walls of many an ancient castle, and among 
others that of Bayard, and then slowly advances to 
Grenobte, On your right, another river, the Drac^ 
seems to leap at one bound from the mountains, and 
bnrrying straight towards the city, throws the Isere 
against it^ where the two streams meet ; thus sugges- 
ting an ancient prophecy of the country, that the ser- 
pent ana the driigon are one day to destroy Grenoble. 

'' Having passed the lesser heights of Mount Sapey, 
at last, after a toilsome walk of seven miles, we 
reached the margin of a large and regular dale, lying 
between two mountain ranges which close it in, by 
uniting together. In the hollow stood the village of 
Chartreuse, overlooked by its little church and spire^ 
reflecting the light from its covering of tin. 

"As ]ret you neither can see the monastery, nor can 
guess at what point of the valley, which seems en- 
closed on every side, there can be an outlet for a road. 
You hear the roar of a mountain-torrent hard by, 
but as little can you guess how it makes its escape. 
The road now makes a sudden turn, and right before 
yon sUnds the portal of St. Bruno. Two huge 
mountains, rising parallel to each other, leave a narrow 
interval between. Through the chasm thus formed 
rushes into hidden depths the torrent whose roar 
had struck your ear, and which is called the Guiers, 
or by some the Guiers of death, of which it is sup- 
posed to be an image. You cross this dismal gorge 
by a bridge thrown from rock to rock; and catch a 
glimpse in passing of the frighttnl abyss, into which 
the Guiers descends with a stunning roar, and re- 
bounds in sheets of foam. Above, the mountains 
seem to lean ^ver you, leaving only a narrow band 
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of blue sky visible. Impatient, however, of being 
kept from the scene you are approaching by so strange 
a vestibule, you push on, and forthwith two ranges 
of mountains open at a right angle, rising on either 
si<Ie, gray and bolt upright, clothed only with a few 
Bombre pines, which look as if susuined miraculously 
on the invisible projections from which they spring. 

''In the space before >ou you find the mountain-yaw, 
the festooned foliage ot the evergreen oak, the Scotdh 
fir, and the larch, mingle and blend their various green 
hues, forming a leafy amphitheatre of a thousand 
galleries, whose rounded outlines cross and are lost 
in each other, as if several huge forests had been 
thrown confusedly together } while here and thene 
you can see from under the foliage, far and high, the 
hoary heads of the everlasting mountains, crowned 
neither with herbage nor with snow, but dry and bony 
looking, yet enlivened by the delicate rosy tint with 
Mrhich the sun continues to adorn them, long after 
night has thrown her sombre shadows over the vale 
below. On the left, the Guiers, escaped from the 
chasm, rushes forwards with irregular impetuosity, 
carrying with it from the mountains stones and trees, 
which it knocks about or sweeps along with a dash- 
ing and crashing vehemence* Sometimes it ad- 
vances from cascade to cascade^ in suooesaive leaps of 
thirty, forty, and fifty feet ^ at other times, meeting 
some apparently impassable banner thrown across its 
bed, in the shape of an enormous rock, it rusbe$ 
furiously against it, and flies up in foaming jets, but 
is forced at length to glide round the obstacle it 
cannot remove. For a certain distance your eye can 
follow the fantastic whirl of its waters, and even after 
you have lost sight of them, you can distinguish their 
hollow roar resounding amid the solitude, until it 
meets the mountain barrier, which, after forming a 
three-aided enclosure of about three leagues* extent, 
opens again to give it a passage. That p a s s a ge forms 
the other portal to this wilderness. 

"Yet, wild and distant as this seene appears, a well 
trodden and well kept pathway informs you, as if yon 
were traversing a nobleman's park, that you have not 
yet left the inhabited world, and that you are doubtless 
approaching the monastery. The ground opens in 
front, and a broad meadow gradually spreads itself out 
into a beautiful slope, interrupted by horizontal inter- 
vals, and covered with a bright but slightly yellowish 
verdure, doubly contrasting with the darkles of the 
woods you have been skirting, and the gray rocks 
that seem to follow you. And now, right in front, 
you behold the Grand Chartreuse. There it is, with 
its hundred slated roofs, surmounted by an equal 
number of iron crosses. Amid this vast cbele «^ 
moantains, where every object may be expected to 
look little, the monastery rises from a plain of turf, 
like a city conjured up by magic in a desert. But on 
a nearer approach you listen in vain for tha confused 
hum of a city, usually borne so far on the evening 
air ; nor do you hear any of those cries of domestie 
animals which commonly announce the vicinity of 
the habitations of man, even in the most lonely tund 
districts. Nothing breaks in upon the stillness of 
the scene-^a stillness like that which freezes the heart 
of the traveller when he views the beautiful but for* 
sakcn ruins of Palmyra^ as they rise before him on 
the sands of Arabia." 



If a spring be fouled on its way down the brae, It will soon 
brif^hten up again, for the clear water behind will wash 
sway all impurities ; but when the ibantain-bead hss the 
foul stain in it, there is naething eaa purify that away,— 
naething else but mixine it with the ocean of eternity, and 
then rising again to the heavens purified to dew. — Hogo. 



THE COUNTRY MAID AND THE PIMPERNEL 
FLOWER. 

^ Vth go and peep at the Pimpernel, 
And see if she thinks the clouds look well, 

For if the snn shine. 

And 'tis like to be fine, 

I shall go to the fair. 

For my sweetheart is there, 
So, Pimpernel, what bode the clouds and the sky ? 
If fiur weather, no maiden so merry as I," 

The Phnpemel flower had folded np 
Her little gold star in her eoral oup^ 

And unto the maid. 

Thus her warning said, — 

** Though the sun smile down^ 

Here*8 a gathering frown, 
Cer the chequered blue of the olooded sky 
80 tony at home for a storm is nigh." 

The maid first looked sad, and then looked eross, 
Gave her foot a fling, and her head a toss f^ 

^ Bay you fK>, indeed, 

You mean little weed f 

Yeo*re shut up for spite. 

For the blue tisy is bright ; 
To more credulous people tout warnings ieH, 
I'll away to the fairy^good day. Pimpernel.* 

^ Slay at home,*' quoth the flower. — f' In sooth^ not I, 
rU don my straw hat with a silken tie ; 

O'er my neck so fair, 

111 a 'kerchief wear. 

White, chequered with nink, 

And then, let me think, 
111 consider my gown, for I'd fidn look well," 
00 saying, she stepped o'er the Pimpernel. 

Kow the wise little flower, wrapped safb from haHBi 
fiat fearloMly waiting the coming stonn | 

Just peeping between 

Ber sBi^ rtoak of gree% 

liSi,j folded up tight, 

Ber red robo so bright, 
Thoug:h broidered with purple and starred with gold^ 
No eye might its braveij then behold. 

The fiur maiden then donned her best ana^^ 
Aiid forth to the festival hied away ; 

But scarce had she gone^ 

Kre the storm came on. 

And, 'mid thunder and rain, 

8he cried oft and again, 
'* Oh I would I had minded yon boding flowerf 
And were safe at home from the pelting shower." 

Kow, maidens, the tale that I tell would say, 
Don*t don fine clothes on a donbtfid day. 
Nor ssk adTiee when, like many more, 
Yo«r rssolre was taken some time before. 

L. A. TwAMLsr. 



It is net to be in<|Qired how exoellent anything is, but bow 
pioper. Those things which are helps to some, may be en* 
oumbranees to others. An unmeet good may be as incon- 
venient as an unaccustomed evil. If we could wish another 
man s honour, when we feel the weight of his cares we 
should be glad to be in our own coat. — Bishop Hall. 

WttAY is thii body ! fragile, fraO, 

As inegetation's teadersst leaf ^«- 
l^SBsieBi as April's fitful gale, 

Aad as the flashii^ meteor brie^ 
What IS tUs so«l t eternal mind. 

Unlimited as thought's vast range, 
By grovelling matter unconfined ; 

The same)* while states and empires change. 

y^hesk IvBig this miserable frame 

Has vauahed from life's busy scene. 
This earth shall roll^ that sun shall flame, 

As though this diut had never been. 

Wlien suns have waned, and worlds sublime 

Their final revolutions told. 
This soul shall triumph over Tune, 

As though such orbs bad nerer rolM.«— Ossomy. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS IN WAX. 
In the Saturday Magazine, Vol. XVI., p. 23, we have 
given our readers some accoant of the ^method of 
making wax figures : we now offer them a few direc- 
tions for imitating the beautiful products of the flower 
garden, in the same material. The art of forming 
artificial flowers of wax is a delicate and interesting 
process^ well suited to form an amusement for ladies 
in their leisure hours, and also to aid them in their 
botanical pursuits j for, by the exact imitation of rare 
and fragile flowers in wax, they have the representa- 
tion of all the parts of the flower before them, in a 
much more perfect manner than can be supplied by 
painting, or even by the flower itself in a dried form. 
There is little difficulty connected with the operation -, 
the materials are such as ladies will find it pleasant to 
handle, and the expense of the articles is trifling. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that this elegant 
art is becoming fashionable among persons of taste, 
who have suflicient leisure to devote to such pursuits. 
The following articles should be laid on the table, 
before the operation commences : i,e., a pen^knife, a 
pair of scissors, a piece of wire about three inches long, 
pointed at one end, apd having a round knob of seal- 
ing-wax at the other, three or four smooth and slender 
rods of wood, a few sheets of wax of different colours, 
some wire of different sizes, covered with green tissue- 
paper for stems, and some very thin tin, or brass, to 
cut up into patterns. Some green wax should also be 
at hand in a melted state. 

A flower must be chosen for the first attempt, 
whose parts are very simple and easily imitated : Uie 
common primrose of the hedges, for instance, whose 
petals, or flower-leaves, are five in number, having in 
the centre five stamens, and being supported by a 
green calyx, or flower-cup. Take the blossom care- 
fully to pieces, without injuring -way of its parts ; 
make the petals and calyx perfectly smooth by flatten- 
ing them between the leaves of a book, or by placing 
them under a warm flat-iron, and then cut out pat- 
terns of the calyx, and of one of the petals the thin 
tin. These patterns must correspond precisely with 
the originals, for the least inaccuracy here would spoil 
the work. The tin patterns must next be laid upon 
the wax, in the direction of the length of the sheets, 
and the five petals and the calyx cut from" them. 
Take one of the pieces of wire, being careful that it 
shall resemble in size the stalk of the primrose ^ dip it 
in green melted wax, and when cool, fix on the top of 
it, by the pressure of the thumb and finger, fine 
thread-like strips of dark yellow wax, to represent the 
stamens. These being firmly fixed, fasten on one of 
the petals in the same manner by pressure j then a 
second petal, a third, fourth, and fifth, putting them 
regularly round, and bending each petal outward, so 
that when completed the flower shall be flat, as it is in 
nature. The petals being all fixed, put the calyx in 
the palna of the hand for a short time, that it may be- 
come pliant ; then form it to its natural shape- round 
one of the little wooden rods, and thus prepare it to 
be slipped on at the lower end of the stalk 'of the 
flower. When it is properly placed, press it tightly 
against the stem, and the whole will firmly adhere to- 
gether, and form the complete flower, except that a 
few touches of darker yellow will be required near the 
centre of the petals, and these may be given in oil-co- 
lours, or m water-colours mixed with ox-gall. Instead 
of the patterns in tin or brass, described above,* some 
persons use shapes or moulds, formed exactly after the 
pattern of the petals, &c., so that by merely pressing 
them on the wax, they get the part cut out much 
more expeditiously and also more correctly than by 
using the knife or scissors. 



This is the whole of the process as it respects the 
primrose, for the root-leaves are generally made of 
cambric, and are supplied by the artificial flower 
maker ; being afterwards only dipped in warm wax to 
improve their appearance. Several other flowers are 
made with neaiiy the same facility, such as the snow* ^ 
drop, the violet, the heartsease, the hjracinth, pink, &c. 

Where the petals are hollow, as in the tulip, crocus, 
or ranunculus, the wax is warmed in the hand till it is - 
quite pliable, and the central part of it is gently rolled 
with the sealing-wax end of the wire pin. This expands 
the wax, and forms it in the hollow of the hand to the 
required shape. Sometimes the petals of a flower are 
wrinkled and rough, as in the gum-cistus, the red - 
poppy, &c., and in order to imitate this appearance - 
the wax is well rolled, so as to make it thin and warm, 
and then crumpled up by the hand. If this is cleverly 
done, the wax petal on being opened will very nearly 
and beautifully resemble the peculiar appearance of the 
part it is intended to represent Where the central 
part of a flower is formed of a little cup, as in the 
narcissus, it must be imitated by means of the head 
of the wire pin, as before, and the size of the wax re- 
quired may be ascertluned by cutting open and 
measuring one of these cups. 

Quilled flowers, such as the dahlia and chrysanthe- 
mum, must have their petals rolled up with the fingers 
to the proper shape, after having been previously 
warmed and distended by the application of the head 
of the pin, as beibre. Flowers whose tints are ddi- 
cately blended with each other can only be imitated 
by forming the petals of white wax, and then tinting 
them with powder colours, put on with a short-haired 
brush. In this way all kinds of striped or variegated 
flowers may be copied, and some of our most rare and 
beautiful plants may be accurately represented. 

It is evident that many of our monopetalous flowers 
would be much more difficult to copy than such as we 
have described above, which have several petals. Our 
campanulas and convolvuluses, from their peculiar 
shape, seem to offer considerable difficulty, and in fact 
their representation in wax requires a greater share of 
patience and attention than most other flowers. The 
best way of making a convolvulus is to pour some 
plaster of Paris carefully into a natural flower, and 
thus get an exact mould on which to form the waxen 
copy. A piece of wax is then cut out, the size and 
shape of a cohvolvtdus (which has been cut open on 
one side and flattened), and formed carefully round 
the mould, uniting the edges very carefully at a part of 
the blossom where the join will be hidden by one of 
the coloured rays wUch adorn the inside of that 
lovely flower. In this way bell-shaped flowers may be 
imitated to admiration. It is very important in copy- 
ing single flowers to get the numb^ of stamens and 
pistils correct, and to give them as much the appear- 
ance of nature as possible. An error in this respect 
is immediately detected by those who have given 
botany a share in their studies, and in their opinion 
destroys the effect of the most finely formed blossom. 
If the stamens are very short, they majr be made of 
wax of the proper- colour, but if they are long, they 
must be formed separately on fine wires, moulding 
the wax around the wire by means of the finger and 
thumb. The ends may then be dipped in gum-water 
and immediately after in powder, of the colour required 
to represent the anthers and stigma. A close observa* 
tion of the natural flower, whatever it may be, will 
soon teach the best means of imitation in these respects^ 
and may likewise suggest other ideas, in addition to 
these which we have thrown out for th^ benefit of 
beginners in this pleasing art 
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ON MIGRATION. 



"YKAt the store m the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and 

the turtle and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of 

their coming."— Jbr. viii. 7. 
" For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the time of 

the singinff of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 

in our land." — Solomon's Sono, ii. U, 12. - 

Thk inatiDctive knowledge and sagacity observable 
in the lower animals^ in their methods of procurii^ 
food -y of constructing habitations for themselves and 
their progeny 3 of defending themselves when attacked; 
and of providing against the evils arising out of those 
seasonal changes to which all parts of the earth are 
liable^ cannot but be familiar to every common ob- 
server : but to those who are living in the retirement 
of the country, and have leisure and inclination for 
daily attention to the objects by which they are 
surrounded, the habits of quadrupeds, fishes, birds, 
and insects, afford continual subject for curious inquiry 
and pleasing remark. 

Perhaps of all these habits, none is more remark- 
able than the periodical migration of birds and other 
animals from those quarters where there is no longer 
a stipply of food for them, or the approaching season 
would prove fatal to their existence, and their simul- 
taneous movement towards a more hospitable land. 
In the case of certain quadrupeds, the desire to 
migrate appears to seize them suddenly and at 
irregular intervals. Thus the lemmings of the 
frozen regions of Lapland and Norway only perform 
their extraordinary journeys two or three times in the 
course of twenty years, when an unusual increase in 
their numbers causes a scarcity of food in their 
mountain-homes, or when the. season threatens to be 
a rigorous one*. The appearance of these . animals 
at the time of their migration, and the ravages they 
commit in the country through which they pass, are 
thus stated in Miss Roberts's Sketches of Wild 
Animals. 

When emerging in Lulean Lapland from a deep pine 
forest* rendered pleasant by the tender leaves of the birch, 
we discovered on a sudden what appeared to us like a dark 
cloud, slowly descending the flank of a lofty mountain. 
It was early in the morning, and when the mists were dis- 
persed, and the beams of the risen sun had flung their 
wonted splendour over the whole of that alpine district, we 
discovered that this unusual doud was no other than an 
incredible multitude of lemmings that were marching 
towards the plain. Having stationed ourselves on the 
nearest eminence, we oould readily discern the order and 
regularity of their course. They proceeded in a straight 
line, and as they passed, the ground appeared as if recently 
turned up with a plough ; they devoured every sreen thing, 
and nothing could impede their progress: mey crossed 
ravines, torrents, marshes, and broad lakes, and if a rock or 
other obstacle opposed their advance, they only swerved 
from the line, while they were going round it, and imme- 
diately returned to their former course. In crossing one 
of the lakes, some of the neighbouring farmers got into a 
boat, hoping to prevent them from landing on a field of 
corn. But no; though their phalanx was separated by the 
oari>9 they would not recede ; they kept swimming directly 
on, and soon fell into regular order again. The farmers 
pushed their boat towards the shore and endeavoured to 
prevent the enemy from landing. Vain was their opposi- 
tion. The lemmings soon made good their footing, and 
on they went, devouring the green blade, and marking their 
progress with devastation. Some of the men attacked them, 
and then, driven to desperation, they rose up, uttered a 
kind of barking sound, flew at the legs of the assailants, 
and clung so fiercely to the end of their sticks, as to suffer 
themselves to be swung about before they would quit their 
hold. Very few of the vast multitude return to their native 
mountains ; some perish in the water, and swarms of ene- 
mies, hawks, owls, and weasels, attend their progress. 
There can scarcely be a more beautiful spectacle than the 

« See the doKription given of this a^hnal in the Saturday Magazine, 
Vpl. VI., p. 68. ^ 



march of these pigmy armies, and the surprising persevo- 
ranoe with which they pursue their course. The females 
are often loaded with their young ; some carrying them on 
their backs, and others in their mouths. 

Other quadrupeds are occasionally found to migrate 
in vast companies, and to considerable distances, but 
without much regularity of proceeding,' or of period. 
The herds of bisons, so often described by travellers 
in North America, as covering the wide extended 
savannahs of that country for miles, feeding in the 
open plains, morning and evening, and retiring during 
the sultry time to shady rivulets and streams of clear 
water, where they may be seen gliding through 
thickets of tall canes, — are also migrant, especially in 
the more southerly latitudes, where the character of 
the seasons renders the plains almost barren and 
destitute of other herbage than aloes, or such esculent 
plants. The peculiar form of these animals, their 
dark, flowing, shaggy manes ; the low bellowing sound 
that they utter, and the vast numbers of them gene- 
rally seen together, must indeed form a most imposing 
spectacle. The migration of the bison takes place 
at various periods, and seems to be owing to acciden- 
tal causes. 

It is well known that fishes migrate. To this cause 
we are indebted for the abundant supply of salmon in 
our markets. Arriving from the northern seas, shoals 
of these fishes force their way up the rivers in autumn, 
sometimes for hundreds of miles, springing up cata- 
racts, and surmounting other obstacles which come in 
their way, in a manner truly astonishing, till they 
reach a place proper for the reception of their spawn. 
When this is deposited in a hole, prepared by the 
fish in the sandy or gravelly bed of a river, the 
parents hasten back again to the warmer waters of 
the sea, leaving their offspring to be hatched in the 
ensuing spring. Great quantities of these fishes are 
taken in England and Scotland, on their first arrival 
in our rivers : more indeed than will supply the 
London and other markets 3 so that the overplus is' 
salted, pickled, or dried, and sent to the continent. 
The cod-fish spawns in the polar seas ; but as soon as 
the more southern seas are open, it repairs to the banks 
for subsistence. Thus about the month of May, 
great numbers of cod arrive at Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and New England, and find in the shallows 
of those extensive sand-banks the food peculiarly 
grateful to them, in the multitude of worms which 
they are able to obtain there. 

Most of the herring species are migratory, and 
generally in immense shoals. They multiply beyond 
all description in . the northern seas, which prove a 
safe retreat for them from their numerous enemies. 
Shoals of them come out from these seas -, and the 
immense swarm of living creatures is separated into 
distinct columns, five or six miles long, and three or 
four broad. In this order they arrive at the Shetland 
Isles, in June, from whence they proceed down to the 
Orkneys, where they divide and surround the islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, uniting again in Septem- 
ber in the British Channel, from whence they steer 
south-west, and are next seen in America. In the 
bays, rivers, and creeks of New England they deposit 
their spawn, continuing there till the latter end of 
April. They arrive at Newfoundland in May, and are 
no more seen in America till the ensuing spring. 

Somp ^species of mackerel are migratory, making 
long voyages at certain seasons of the year. The same 
is the case with the pilchard, anchovy, &:c. 

Migratory locusts form a dreadful scourge to the 
countries subject to their ravages. When the 
winter has been too mild to destroy their c^;g8^ 
they increase to nn amazing extent, and the desert of 
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Arabia, firom whence they are generally observed to 

tome, can no longer afford food for them, so that 
they proceed in flights which darken the air to the 
varions regions of Syria, Egypt, and Persia, 'where 
they totally consume the vegetation of the territory 
on which they alight, while their noise in fiieding can 
be heaM to a considerable disUnoe, and reseniblca 
that of a foraging army. In those countries, how* 
ever, the evil is happily soon repaired) for so vlgorons 
Is the sap of the trees, that new faliagf appears in m 
few days, and even the herbaceons plants soon 
recover their nsnal appearance. A visit from these 
insects is much more destmetive when it cx^curs in 
any part of Europe } the crops of that season being 
completely destroyed. Bnt this calamity is not so 
frequent, nor are the .swarms so formidable as i* 
former times. Locusts have been ocoasionally tfeei 
in Britain, and much apprehensioti has been excited 
on that account ; but the coldness and humidity of 
our climate, form our best defeftce against snch 
invaders, and when any of them arrive in our landi 
they are sure to perish, without leaving a young 
generation behind them. The southern parts of 
Africa were infested with them to a dreadful extent 
in 1797, when an area of two thousand square miles is 
said to have been literally covered with them, and 
the waters of a wide river were scarcely visible, owing 
to the multitudes of carcases that floated on its 
surface. 

Butterflies have been observed to migrate in Im- 
mense flights. Mr Lindley witnessed this in Brazil, 
in 1803 when great numbers of these insects, of 
white and yellow colours, proceeded in a direction 
from north-west to south-east for many days succes- 
sively, and if they met with no obstacle to impede 
their course, they must have perished in the ocean. 
More recently, a flight of the species called pahled 
lady has been observed near the Lake of Neufchatel 
in Switzerland. They were all flying close together 
in the same direction from south to north, and were 
so little intimidated when any one approached them, 
that they turned not to the right or left Their flight 
continued for two hours, and the column was about 
ten or fifteen feet broad. 

Remarkable instances have b^en recorded of the 
migration of aphides, and of their enemies, the lady 
birds. Mr. White speaks of a shower of aphides 
which alighted at Selbome on the first of August, 
1785, covering every leaf, and the dress of persons 
walking in the street. He supposed these swarms to 
have been driven from the hop plantations of Kent 
and Sussex, by an easterly wind which prevailed at 
the time. Kirby mentions the arrival of vast numbers 
of lady-birds at Brighton, and at all the watering 
places on the Kent and Sussex coast, in 1807, when 
they were considered by the superstitious as the fore- 
runners of some dreadful evil ; these persons being 
Ignorant that the little visitors were merely emi- 
grants from the neighbouring hop-grounds, where 
they had been rendering an essentia service in the 
destruction of the aphides. 

The migration of bees and ants !s a matter of 
common observation, and presents many curious and 
interesting features which will repay the attention of 
those who steadily watch the proceedings of the seve- 
ral swarms. The habitations of various species of 
ants may be observed to swarm, with wingW insects, 
in warm summer weather, busily occupied in their 
preparations for leaving home. At length the male 
ants rise, as by a general impulse, into the air, 
and the females accompany them. The swarm rises 
and falls with a slow movement to the height of 
about ten feet, the males flying obliquely with a rapid 



zigzag motion, and the fbmales, though they follow 
the general movement of the column, appearing 
suspended in the air like balloons, apparently without 
any mdlvidual motion. Migrations of another kind are 
performed by these insects | for when a heedless step 
has injured dieir little dwelling, and caused them 
to apprehend danger in the situation they have cho- 
sen, they immediately become uneasy and soon set 
about selecting a new home. Tkey have no sooner 
made their choice, than the march begins in a very 
orderly manner, and the high road, which leads in a 
irtraight Une to the new esUblishment. is filled with a 
line of ants, some bearing eggs and some oarrying 
their companions, and the whole colony is actuated 
with such a spirit of persevering industry, that their 
new dwelling, or rather dty, is speedily completed. 
A slight injury done to their walls they quickly 
repair, hut th^ soon take the alarm if this is oftea 
repeated, and thoae who for experiment have fre- 
quently destroyed a part of the building have beea 
disappointed, on coming to look at the ant hill, to 
find that the whole party had deoamped. 

The migration of birds, however, affords the chief 
subject for onr notice, and this we shall describe ia 
a f ntnre articU. 



Fomai vn thy Ibes i nor thftt alone i 

Their enril deeds with good repeji 
Eill thoso with joy who leave thee none, 

And kisa the band upraised to sIm^. 
So does the fragrant sandal bow, 

la meek forgiveness to its doom ; 
And o*er the axe, at everv blow, 

Bhods in abundance rich perfdme.— -Kkowles 

A wisn man hath hb ftnbles, as well ai a feol. But the 
differenoe between them is, tbat the foibles of the one are 
known to himself, and oonoealed from the world; the foibles 
of tbe other are known to the world, and concealed from 
himself. The wise man sees those fVailties in himself 
which others cannot ; but the fool is blind to those blemishes 
in his ehamoter^ which are eonspicoous to ererybodv else. 
Whence it appears, that self«knowledge is that which makes 
the main dmrenee between a wise man and a fool, in the 
moral sense of that wonL— ^Masoit e» SelfiKnowled^ 

Oh! only He, whose word at flni 

Bode Woman into being burst. 

The master effort of His mind, 

Tho last and loreliesi of her Idnd ; 

He only knows the thonsaod ties 

That weare a mother's sympathies ; 

The.myitery of that mighty bond. 

Soft as 'tis strong, and firm as fond. 

That blends joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, 

To link her with the child she bears. 

In T&in the feebler sense of man, 

TtaX ibeling^ breadth and depth would scon \ 

It spreads beyond, it soars abore 

Tho instinete of his ruder love. — ^HAirKiHSoir. 



Thkrk are two channels of information, by which the 
Creator has enabled mankind to arrive at a knowledge of 
truth, namely, sight and hearing. And each has its appro- 
priate source, fh)m which a knowledge of the things per- 
taining unto God are deri%'ed into the mind. The visible 
world, or natural kingdom of God, is the province in which 
the eyes expatiate, in search of materials for contempla- 
tion ; the invisible world, or spiritual kingdom of God in 
Je^us Christ, that which cometh by hearing. In other 
words, the visible world leads the way to the religion of 
nature; the invisible, through hearing, to the religion of 
grace. And that this latter method of arriving at divine 
truth is the surest, appears from this, that even tbe most 
stupendous miracles, although they overpowered the reason 
and established the fact of Divine interposition^ did not 
enlighten the minds of those who were only spectators to 
the understanding of Gospel doctrine ; whereas the plain 
and simple exposition of it, from the mouth of an apostle, 
made thousands tpise utUo ^o/va^on,— Bishop BLOKFiBtn, 
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EFFECTS OF LITERATURE ON THE 
MORAL CHARACTER. 

If is rational to conclude, that our proper emBloymeDt lies m those 
inquiries, and in that sort of knowledge, which is most suited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our (leatestioterest, that is, the 
condition ot our eternal esute. Hence I think I may conclude, that 
morality b the proper science and business of mankind in general, 
(who are both concerned and fitted to search out their summum 
bonum,) as several arts, conversant about several parts of natufe, 
are the lot and private talent of paitkular men, ttr the common use 
of human life, and their own particular aubsisteoct ia the world,— 
Locke. _— .^ 

I ASSUME an importaDt pojnt,-^-aameIy, that moval 
excellence, or virtue, is the highest excellence of 
human nature. Outward beauty is an excellence : we 
are formed to admire a graceful and elegant con* 
formation. Bodily strength is an excellence: we 
cannot be insensible to the value of physical power. 
A vigorous and active mind is an excellence ; for it 
raises its possessor in the scale of intelligent agents. 
And a lively imagination is an excellence ; for it is a 
noble occupation to hold converse with the ideal 
world. But no one of these is the highest excellence 
of man ^ for man is a moral being, and the highest 
excellence of a moral being is goodness. 

Now if this be so— and who will dare to deny it ? 
the value of everything with whish we are concerned 
should be estimated by the effects which it is calcu- 
lated to exercise upon the moral character : and it is 
a point of immense importance to ascertain how the 
moral condition of man is affected by the cultivation 
of literature. 

As regards books written expressly to inflame the 
passions and corrupt the heart, or to diffuse falsehood 
and scepticism, we have nothing to say. No one 
doubts about the tendency of such writings. They 
are the open foes of what is most dear to us, and 
none who place any value upon purity or virtue, will 
lightly risk themselves in their company. 

With many, however, general reading is most 
literally a mere form of dissipation. It is resorted to 
pnrely in idleness, and avowedly for the sake of 
amusement. Books are perused indiscriminately; or, 
what is worse, nothing is read but the periodical 
literature, or works of a trifling or ephemeral nature. 
The practice is pursued with no view to self-improve* 
ment, but merely to collect materials for gossip, or to 
begaile the vacant hours of solitude. 

The mind is distracted rather than disciplined by 
this idle and discursive method of reading j it becomes 
fastidious, and acquires an unnatural appetite for food 
which excites for a time, without adding permanent 
strength and vigour to thought and action. The 
effects of all this are as injurious to the heart as to 
the intellect. From the practice of reading good and 
bad alike, without selection or discrimination, the 
taste is in danger of being perverted, and the princi- 
ples of being impaired j the reader gains no substantial 
knowledge, no practical views nor great principles | 
he acquires no good habits ; he becomes impatient in 
the search after truth, and his moral improvement 
would have been more advanoed by devotion to soma 
common art or every-day ooonpation. 

But when literary pursnita are oarried on bonesfty, 
soberly, and in a right spirit, they elevate and pmfy 
the moral character. It is indeed complained thai 
knowledge is apt to render men vain, edf-snfficient, 
and arrogant, and makes them look with contempt 
upon those who are less instmcted. But it is cer- 
tainly not the natural tendency of raal knowledge to 
produce such a state of mind ; for the more a man 
knows the more plainly he sees the limits of human 
knowledge, and the more sensibly he feels the weak* 
ness of the human understanding. It is not the man 



of real learning in litaratnra or science, who prates 
about the extent of human^nowledge, and deifies the 
intellect ; but the man who has a smattering of learn- 
ing, or who is acquainted only with those branches of 
knowledge which are most uncertain and imperfect. 
For the man of kaming compares his own acquire* 
ments with those of others 5 he comes to know how 
mudi after all he has to learn j time and space, mind 
and matter, are spread out before him, and the vast 
and majestic scene makes him feel his insignificance. 
'^He rises above himself, and looks from an eminence 
upon nature and society and life. Thought expands, 
as by a natural elasticity, when the pressure of 
selfishness is removed. The moral and intellectual 
principles of the soul, generously cultivated, fertilize 
4he intellect. Duty, faithfully performed, opens the 
mind to truth, both being of one family) idike immu- 
table, universal, and everlasting." 

Again, the cultivation of literature has a direct 
tendency to foster and confirm a spirit of patience and 
and self-discipline. Rash and presumptuous minds, 
indeed, are eager in forming opinions, and are prone 
to deduce oonclnsions from inadequate premises ; but 
the student who deserves the name, gets to understand 
too well the difficulty of gaining truth, to venture to 
embrace opinions hastily, or without due examination. 
He becomes desirous of examining things for him- 
self j he suspects the soundness of received opinions, 
and is anxious to refer every fact to its ultimate 
source of intelligence. And this implies much self- 
denial and patience: it requires abstraction from 
unprofitable society, and the renunciation of idle and 
vicious habits; it demands energy, industry, and 
perseverance } and in the end compels us to make 
many sacrifices and overcome many importunate 
temptations. Learning, thus earnestly and zealously 
cultivated, imparts force and vigour to the moral 
character* 

Literary pnrsuits are naturally humanizing. They 
tend to diminish and remove the coarseness and 
violence which are characteristic of ignorance, and to 
substitute in their stead politeness and civility. They 
communicate to the manners a degree of elegance 
and animation which are much more graceful than 
the heartiess formality which is learned in intercourse 
with what is called the world. They open the mind 
to perosive the real condition and relations of man, 
and convey to it a deep conviction of the propriety of 
dischargiog the social dnties. The conscientious 
man of letters will indeed keep no terms with vice : 
he will have little respect for fashionable follies ; but 
in his studies he has gained a deeper and more com- 
prehensive love of his species : his heart has been 
trained to the exercise of habitual kindness and 
philanthropy. 

But how ars we to reap these best and highest 
fruits of learning > The question may be answered in 
a few words. We can expect benefit of this sort from 
literature only when we enter upon literary pursuits 
eonacientiously« and with a sincere desire of deriving 
from them moral advantage. If we have recourse to 
tham for materials lor (Usplay, they will only foster 
an unworUiy weakness ) if we resort to them as an 
amusementy they will operate only as an amusement, 
and will be more likely to relax the moral character 
than to strengthen it ; if we apply to them for con- 
firmation of our prejudices, or excuse for our vices, 
they will only contribute to our depravity. If, on 
the contrary, we study severely and steadily, from a 
sincere love of knowledge and truth, under a sense of 
our responsibility, and in dependence on higher aid, 
though we may be exposed to peculiar temptations, 
we shall pass through them safely, and as we advance 
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in wisdoih, shall )nake a correspondiqg proficieiicf in 
virtue. * ' 

In conclusion, let me recomfnend young minds to 
choose some particular line of study. It is ill for the 
public, and for the individual, when powers of any 
value are wasted without an object. There are some 
who excuse themselves for their ignorance on the 
subjects on which they ought to be best informed, by 
pretending to have cultivated general knowledge. 
Do not be imposed upon by that phrase, but be assured 
that all superior minds regard the accomplishments 
which it is usually employed to indicate, as utterly 
worthless and contemptible. This general knowledge 
is the foppery of literature. It may qualify a man to 
talk ; it may give him reputation with the superficial 
and illiterate ; but it renders him ridiculous in thq 
eyes of discerning persons, and is so far from rendering 
him wiser or better; that it tends to deteriorate both( 
his intellectual and moral character. | 

[Abridged from a Ltcture by the Rkv. Joiiw GnuLTRm Oowlino, ^ 
read before the Glouee»ter Literary and Scientific Ataociation,] 



There is no magic in the works of nature ; there are.; 
causes and means for every effect, though we do not always 
discover those: and thoujipi God operates by a word, that \ 
word acts as philosophically and reasonably as the hand of 
man, in chemistry, according to the rules of that science, 
in mechanism, under the laws of mechanics.— Maccul* 

LOCH. 



FIELD FLOWERS. 

Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem 

Man's fi*aiity to portray. 
Blooming so fair in morning's beam, 

Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and, oh ! though brief your reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 
Gro, form a monitory wreath 

For youth's unthinking brow : 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 

What most he fears to know ; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread, 

And tell him of the silent dead. 
But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay, 

Ye breathe these truths severe, 
To those who droop in pale decay, 

Have ye no words of cheer f 
Oh, yes ! ye weave a double spell. 

And death and life betoken well. 
Go, then, where wrapt in fear and gloom, 

Fond hearts and true are sighing, 
And deck with emblematic bloom 

The pillow of the dying ; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain. 
Of your long sleep and broken chain ; 
And say that He, who from tho dust 

RecfUls the slumbeiing flower, 
"Will surely visit those who tiust 

His mercy and his power ; 
Will mark wliei*e sleeps their peaceful clay. 
And roll, ere long, tlie stone away. 

Moral of Flowers, 
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BORIC ARCHITSCTt7RE. 

Thb Doric order may be said to consist of three parts, 
viz., the siylobate, the column^ and the entablature. 

The word stylobate is derived from the Qreek, and signi- 
fies a basement for colMume, The stylobite differs from a 
pedestal in this i the former is a. continued unbroken sub- 
structure, or basement to columns, while the latter term is 
confined to insulated supports. 

In the Doric order the stylobate is in height from two 
thirds to a whole diameter of the column. It is usually 
constructed in three equal courses, which recede gradually, 
the one above iVom the one below ; and on the floor of the 
uppermost surface, or step, the columns rest The object of 
tho stylobate is not so much to afford access to the portico, 
as to impart an air of firmness to the structure,' which it 
does in an eminent degree. 

The columns are short, varying from four to six diame- 
ters in heifirht ; they are without oases, because of the nar- 
rowness of the intercolumniations, and also on account of 
their tapering form. They spread out at, the bottom, and 
so afford a sufficient base, not only in reality, but also to 
satisfy the eye : whereas, did the columns rest on bases, 
not only would great inconvenience be experienced, but a 
heavy awkward effect would be produced, which is avoided 
alto}?ether by terminating the columns on the floor of the 
stylobate. The columns taper in a graceful curve ; and 
this tapering is rendered more apparent by the tlutings 
which -lessen the massive ^ff^ct of the columns; and pro- 
duce a pleasing variety of li^ht V^d shade. The tlutin^, 
which are generally twenty in number, are ^Ide and shal- 
low, separated by sharp e^ges only, thus producing an effe^tf 
of breadth ; they foUow the general curvO of the shaft, 
and detail on the floor of t&e stylobat^. 

The capital of the columns consists of an >^&tHtt9 (or 
^^-sbaped projection), and a deep square abacui (or tile); 
abpv^ it The ochinus swells ^^ul,, so as to exceed the dia- 
meter of the foot of the column ; wlMch^however, it ^pp^^ 
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to equal, on account of the distance at which it is always 
seen. 

We cpnre now to speak of the entablature, or horizontal 
mass, resting upon the abaci of the columns. The reader 
will rememTOr that the entablature is composed of archi- 
trave; frieze, and cornice. 

The architrave is the first member of the entablature, 
and rests immediately on the abaci. It presenU one plair 
broad face, and is proportioned to the weight it has to bear. 
Its height is usually equal to the narrowest diameter or 
n^cl: of the column. Thewidthof h% soffit, or under side, 
is midway between the two extreme diameters of the 
column ; so that it overhangs the upper part of. the shaft : 
it does hot however, project ovor.the abacus, which, by 

{>re8enting a more extended surface, seems better calcu- 
ated to support. the pressure of the whole entablature. ' 

The^ frieze is usually of the same dimensions as the 
architrave^ from which it is separated by a projecting band» 
or fillet, ciftlled. iemsa. The frieze is: ornamented by slightly 
projecting tablets, in which are cut two glyphs^ or grooves, 
and two half-glyphs, one on eadi of its outer edges; thus 
making three glyphs, or grooves, and giving the ornament 
its appropriate name of triplyph, sm ornament which is 
peculiar to the Doric order. The width of each triglyph is 
rather more thiin half the lower diameter of the column. 
One triglyph 'is situated over each column, and one over 
each intercolumn. 

Th« ^aoes between the triglyphs are called metopes (• 
Crreek'word ' iigMyin^ spaces beiufteH)^ which were, it m 
'sai€l, oHgUnaUy intended to respreaieht the ends of the beams 
which rested on the'archltrave,andibrmeid the inner, roof, or 
ceiliftg. ' The imatopes ars'squamsi and were sometimes 
obcupmwitbseulptiiresi in -bas-relief* ! - ^>> ■■ ,,i 

The triflyiih isi said to :have been originally formed to pi^ 

vent the rain from adhering to the ends of the beams : the 

water thus running down the gvoovas^iand^ dropping^^Mm 

the tcenia, » sftid to hi^ve suggested to an ett^iiblQifeoiiln 

' ^ . iiSi«Miifiatrt&aklHHMk<£Mt;i f 
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areliitact anothiir oraameiit peouttar to tbe Done ordir ; 
v\t.,lismauHm, or dxMi : trbklrur^ aitadltfil^io W'fiUet, ipiid 
placed liel<m each tnjgVj^f undiermbottldlllir oft^ arblii- 
tittve. UisWw&t faneiMI the feiktted origin of the futt» 
may appear, the useiif this bMtkiful and simple omameitt 
is evident: it seems to break the monotony of the litfe to 
which It h attiohed; and by eatendiog seme ernamettt 
from the frieze tb the arohitraye, it ptbdueA the effect of 
making these two important members of the entablature 
harmonise with eaoh elber« The eye, aocustomed to look 
upon a Doric building with the pleasure and satisfaction 
which it is so well oaleulated to produce, would soon be 
sensible of a material deftd^oy* if this Mppareatly humble 
ornament were removed. * * 

The metopes are regulated by the height of the friese ; 
and this again regulates the intercolumns, or spaces 6ehoetf» 
the columns ; for as there must be a triglyph over evenr ! 
column, there cannot be more than one triglyph over each 
intercolumn, because each metope is a square ; unless, in- 
deed, the intercolumn be extended to one metope and one 
triglyph, which would make the space between each eoluma 
half as wide again : but this iM seldom done. 

The pediment is plaeed at the firont or at <he end of a 
Boric building, or over a portico, lla objedt is obvkmaly to 
enclose the ends of the roof, Whole triangular shape it nin- 
ally takes; hut it ibrms a very important part in architec- 
tural comjMsition. The pediment is covered wjjh ajprojeoting 
cornice, with a bold ovalo [eefainns] moulding. The Dodo 
cornice is peculiar in having attached to Its soffit a series of 
shallow rectangular tablets or muAi/ee, stndded wfth gutt». 
These tablets are to the cornice What <he triglyphs are to 
the friese. One of these tablets eorrenionds with eaeh 




metope, as well as with each triglyph ; the effect of Which > 
is to produce a beautiful gradation of parts. The deep tri- 
angular space enclosed by the cornice and ovale moulding 
is called the tympanum. *£M$ space was sometimes occu- 
pied with sculptures representing ftftjecta in comiexion 
with the purposes of the edifice. 

*'Such are the materials.*' obsei^es a medem archittot, 
"of which the Greeks comj^osed their beautiAxl temples. 
Of their effect, however, it is impossible to form a competent 
idea without seeing one. And whence, it mav be asled, 
does their intdrest arise ? From their simplicity and har- 
mony : simplicity in the long unbroken lines which hound 
their forms, and the breadth and boldnes9 of every part ; 
such as the lines of the entablature and stylobate, the oreadth 
of the corona, of the architrave, of the abaci, of the capitals, 
and of their ovalos also ; in the defined form of the columns, 
and the breadth of the members of the stylobate ; — ^harmony 
in the evident fitness of every part to all the rest. The en- 
teblature, though massive, is fully upborne by the columns, 
whose spreading abaci receive it. and transmit the Weight 
downwards by the shafts, which rest on a horizontal and 
spreadings basement ; the magnitude of every part, being 
determined by the capacity of the sustaining power. Be- 
sides graeeftil and elegant outline, and simple and harmoni- 
ous forma, these structures possess a bewitching variety ^ 
light and shade, arising from the judicious contour and 
arran^meitt of mouldings, every one of which is rendered 
effective ; by the fluting of the columns and the columnar 
capital, whose broad, square abaousr projects a deep shadow 
on the boki ovalo, which mingles it with reflections, and pro- 
duces on itself almost every variety. The play of light an4 
shade, again, about the insulated columns is strongly relieved 
and corrected by the deep shadows on the walls behind them ; 
and in the ftents, where the inner columns appear, the effect 
is enohantinsp. For all the highest effects which architeQ- 
ture is capable of producing, a Greek .peripteral* temple of 
(he Doric order, is perhaps unrivalled t.'* 

We now proceed to inform the reader of the chief peculi- 
urities of the Ionic order. Certain features of one qrder are 
^ course common to all; and having just described the 
Doric ^mewhat fully, we must now confine ourselves, for 
what follows, to the more important points of vorta^ton in Uie 
orders, Hereby the reader will hate no difficulty in assign- 
ing to ito nwper otder, any building in the pure Greolaai 
style, Which may invite his attention, "before he proceeds to 
an ex&oiin&tfon of ite more importi^t details^ ' 

The general peeoliarity of the Ionic order is delicacy and 
elegance ; as, that of the Doric is massiveness atid bold eifoot ; 
a^conilngly, in the lonie, ail the arr^gemento ale skilfUUy 

'ix^iifM^^ ^^ «all^p«rtpt#r*l, when thecolumiw wsotaUroMJid 
irtliebWldiig., 4jt, n| f,^j,, 

t ^'•^mjaf'ciia BritannKAj axticlei Architecture.. 



ViHUttAt 80 as to appea]| as it were, to the 
the mind ol. -Hie • y e e ft er. ^1» eoldmn^-^re 

ftlender; th^ heiglh befitg usunlfy it)he «iipij^teL- .^ 

eolumn tests lipon a taae eempds^ of <#o 'lok, nr to^ex 
toouldihgs, with a concave moulding, called the icotia, 
between them. The flutings in the shaft are twenty-four 
in number, with spaces orj^lets l^ft between them, each 
fittet being eqiial in ^breadth tb abbut one fourfti of the flu4« 
The flutes are thus multiplied and set more apart from each 
other: they are much narrower than in the Doric, and 
deeper in proportion to their breadth : they terminate ih half 
eirsles or ellipses ; the shaft iteelf does not taper so suddenly 
.as,in the Done. The upper torus of the base is either fluted 
hori<ontelly, s6 aft to harmonize with the shaft, or it is en- 
riched with an interlaced network-ornament, called a ^«t- 
locho9. 

In cottsequeneeof the increased height of the column, an 
ornamental necking is added, eom posed of the honey-suckle 
with its tendrils embracing the shaft ; above this is an ora/o- 
moiilding, so called, because it is out into effff^: and there 
are some other lesser mouldings before we arrive at the 
capital. This oonsisU of a parallelosramic block, on whose 
fkces the volutes are cut: these eonsist of spiral mouldines, 
arranged into graceful eurves. The abacus is much smaller 
than in the Doric (Hrder : it is so set, as not to overhang the 
volutes : if it did BO, a neavinesa would be produced, which 
WQ\dd pfove cfffeasive to the eye. 

The iprebitrave is divided into three nearlv equal faces, 
alif htly imri^ing over eacik other, and crowned witb a cyma^ 
reda momding, either carved or plain. The frieze is 
l^suaMy a l^ain suiffkee, but may be enriched with sculpture. 
Thecorniee iki equally ahnple:lt is divided into parte by 
mottldings and denHl bands, which latter are so called from 
their reiemhlance to a row of ieeih, and belong peculiarly 
the looie entablature. 

The Inost mimerens examfflea cff the Ionic order were of 
eonrae to be foand in the Ionian cities of Asia Minor ; but 
ija eonaequenee of the many, destructive inroads of the 
Persians, the temples Were laid in ruins, and so few of their 
remains exiat therein One of the ixipst beautiAil specimens of 
the Oreeian lonio, is that of the liinerVa Polias at Athens, 
which is aaid to aurpaaa every other existing relic, and may 
he taken as a inodel of elegimee and completeness in this 
order. 

The CoRiNTHiAK order is the lightest of all three, and 
admite of the gte a t ca t display of ornament. Its column, 
like the lonio, consists ot base, shaft, and capital : ite 
average height may be seated at ten diameters ; the base is 
composed of three tori and scotin, divided by fiUete, and 
standing on a plinth. The shaft is fluted ; the flutings are 
separated by nllets rather mora than a quarter of each 
fluting in width; the flutings are semi-elliptioal, but cut 
so deep as almost to beoome semicircular ; at the head 
ihe fittings terminate in leaves to which the filleta are 
stalks. l%e core of the capital is cylindrical, and of the 
eatne diameter as the shaft ; it is banded by one row of 
water-leaves, and by Another of aoanthus, or olive leaves 
(which are peculiar to the order), and covered by a scooped 
abacus, between which and the leaves cauUctii^ or little 
stems of a plant, spring up, curling graeefUUy in the apiral 
forms of volutes. 

The entablature of this order admite of more ornament 
than that of the Ionic. In the cornice is a band of modil- 
lions which are peculiar to this order. The frieze is plain ; 
the architecture is divided into three faces by aetragaU^ or 
small mouldings, and is surmounted by a offnaHum, which 
is the same as the cyma spoken of before. 

Such .then is a brief acconnt of the three okders of archi- 
tecture, aa invented by th^ ancient Greeks. In the details 
given above, we have stated the peculiarities of each order 
with some degree of precision ; it must not, however, be 
supposed that the Grecian arohitecU followed implicitly the 
arranp;emento we have stated. The love of novelty and va- 
riety is among all people and in all ages so prominent a 
feature of the, human mind, .that it is everywhere displayed 
ia the^xi^Ung remaiqs of Grecian architecture. Still the 
broad, ieatuna pf each ordier are attended to, akid What- 
ever VATi^ktioui.vere adopted, harmony is preserved'; although 
in,, respect pf prpportion and ornamental detail, ti6 twp (l)c- 
amples may probably agree- %\ Sl^as npcessary to bffe^ the 
reader de^cx;i|>t^n8 from approV^d t}^ pes., without infoffpifig 
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iiim of 4© variatlotif t thwe h« inll b^ »bW to take note 
df ibr tiimself, when he is able tH onee to reeo^im an oidiir 
hy a view of its principal elements. 

There is, bowevef, one variation of the Greeks wWeh 
ougtit Aot to be passed over iti silence, since it has beea 
adopted by modem attshrteets, although perhaps witb 
questionable taste. We ihean the adoption of male aitd 
^male figures in the place of eotnmns, supporting airiassSMe 
Dbrie entablature. 

The male figures are represented in a crouohinj^ posttA^, 
with their hands tied befort them. Thej^ are' cane# FW^ 
sianii, and are ^aid to have been Introd^iced by Pausanios, 
about the year 478 B.C., to' celebrate the victoiy of Plat^ 
iTi which' fhe Persiiin invad^ftf were eomtfletely overthrbwn. 
The spoils of thii victory ^re devoted tb the i^recttoh of a 
commemorative monument. Where theso supportihg figures 
were first introduced, repre^nting; iti^saia, sorire of the 
principal Persian generals, who hkd b^en' killed dt taken 
prisoners. 

The female figures are fepresefited with various sorts^ef 
ornamental attire; Ihey are called Coffon^ or Cib^tfaftdei, 
and are meant to celebrate the defeat of th&t people by 
the Athen^ins. . 

The effect of these figures 19 in general unpleasant; they 
are represented. as crouchitig beneatl^ the ponde'roud'Weight 
above them. Ifhe human form is thus degraded, and the' 
spectator is reminded of a degree of phvsicM taboOr v^hibh* 
ipterferes with the enjoyment of an archifecturar structure.' 
The Greeks had a powerful motive for the adoption of these 
figures, which perhaps affords them an excuse for doin^ sb. 
The figures of the Persians reminded them of their oppi^s- 
sion by this people, who were at lenrtlh defeatea ; the 
Carians also had been long at war with the Athenians, and 
at leneth shared a similar fate : and to represent thiscon" 
quered. people in Che lowest possible state of degradation, 
they placed upon tne Sculptured representations' of them 
the heaviest entablature, viz. the Doric ; but there is a dis- 
play of savage feeling in this device i^hich we would 
willingly avoid. 

It is however necessary to rematk that the above aoeount 
of the origin of the Caryatid figures is due to Vltruviusy 
who, with his accustomed zeal in referring everything td 
its original source, often oversteps the bounds df sob^r in-J 
quiry, to deal in hazardous conjecture. The use of these 
Caryatid figures is said by other writers to he more ancient 
than the invasion of Xerxes, and to have been boriowed 
by the Ghreeks from Kgypt. Others suppose them to repre-> 
sent the virgins engaged in the wonhip of Diana, and 
bearing on their heads the sacred vessels of the temple. 

With respect to the mechanical disposition of the mate^ 
rials adopted by the ancient Greeks in their structures, we 
knew bat little, except what Vitruvius informed us of. 
until the labours of modern travellers threw some Ug6t upoq 
the subject ' 

Tlie first material employed by the Greeks in their sacred 
buildings was Umber; then orick, the art of making] 
which they are said to have derived from the Egyptians^ 
stone was next employed; and last of all, the most beautiful, 
as well as permanent substance whiph can enter into t|ie 
eonstruction of a noble edifice, viz., marbh. 

We learn from Messrs. Stuart and Revett, that the wal) 
enclosing the cella of the Parthenon was formed of horizon** 
tal rows of marble blocks, each of the same thiekaess as th^ 
wail itself I and ^at the junctions in each alternate hori* 
zontal course were vertically over each other. This seems td 
t^ave been ^e inethod adopted by the Greeki> when great 
durability waa desired. 

The pavement is oomposed of square stones of eqnal size | 
and the joints are so neatly fitted, as scarcely to he seen. 
The epUiB^ns consist of single Wpcks plffced. ope upon 
another, the height of each block heing aboiii t^o thirds 
of a diametet of the column. ' The arcbitmve consists of 
three hleeks in thickness, and onecouvse m heighU it leets 
on the eapitals of ^e eelumnn by its own weight alone ; 
each block extends from the axis of one oolnma te the 
axis of the next. The frieze i« formed of one eonrse in 
height ; the metopet are thin atone tahtets attached to the 
face of the frieze: but the blocks on whiah the triglyphs 
are odt^ are partly inserted in the frieze. Theoomieei^ 
formed of blocks, each, ia extent of fircMt, equal to one 
trigiyph and one metope. 

In order to accomplish th4t close nnioB of. the marble 
bloeke whiah has sp «Aisn heen the f^mo^ of aAmirMion te 
ihe modemft, the feeea. wteh we?e to be hjmf^ inie opm 
laot Tertioaliy» had each its middle part hollowed out into i 



aqune or reetatigiilar Ann to ft zttaU depth, «e M lo leafe 
a raised margin a ibw inbhbs btoad all ibund the exterior. 
The suifaee of this margfii Was highly polished i so that 
ifae eorrespondhig margins of any tWo blodks came into 
anch close contact, that l9ie external line of junction is 
efteii imperceptible. The oljject of hollowing dut the 
middle part- of each bfcick, wiia to Avoid, th^ labour of 
poUiriiihg the whole of the snrfacd.- 

It steitas to have bedn ostial tl!^ add the ornamental parts 
aftex' the building' Wair erected^ and not dUHtig tfafe progress 
of-e)rection. - Thtoe ornaments iMe dnt oOt of the solid 
stone, the stirihoe tiiereof being fi/iif sthoothed* l^ven the 
tftitittga of th^ odlnmn^ seem, horn thk appeahince of some 
nhftnished buildings, to have been executed alter tlie 
erection of the coluniiU. 

4* AOMAN ▲RCHrrsoTxtms, 

These roads that yet the Romaa haad aaisrt^ 

fiayoad' the weak rspair of iMism toil; ' 
TliMe fractured arches, that the cbidio; stream 
2^0 more delighted hear ; these rich remains 
Of marbles now uolDOwti, where shines imbibed 
£ach parent ray : these massy eolnmnt, faeWed 
fVoM AfHe*s fartMSt slkore $ One granite alt. 
These obeKskahigh-towtriag to the sky,* 
lHysterioas marked with d^k Bgyptian lore: 
TMe endless wonders that this sacred way^ 
fillumine still, and consecrate to fame ; 
These fountains; vases, nrtis, and statues, chafgad 
Whh the flae stores of ari-eompl«tinc Greece. < 

TaoMBoir's Fonviw LiUrt^f* 

'Tri acchiteetund labonrs of the Oreeka were ohieily con- 
fined to the erection and embellishment of their temfplas, 
the entrances of their cities, and their plaoes of poblio exer- 
otse; Uieir private dwellinga claimed hot littld' of their 
regard, ahd what in another countfy would Ua considcMd 
quite necessary ft>r the eomfort of the people; was in Oreeee 
neglected* The Romans greatly eitcelled the Greeks in 
their atbntien to objects of national utility ; they not only 
gratified their piety or vanity by erecting S]ilendid temples, 
to theii^ gods, but they constmeted fine roads a^d bridges. 
Well adlkpte<l to the internal communications t^ their vast 
empire i as also immense sewers for draining their eities ; 
and rtagnifioent aquWoeta ft>t fhmishmg them with abnn- 
dae*t soppltes of pure water. t.%. v^ ui. 

Long befofe any eommunieation was established with 
Qreece, the Italians seem to have eultltated architectuite. 
The people of Etrtrrta, or Tuscany, are said te have invented 
a' perficular order, called Tna TorsCXff ; and it is belieted 
ihat the RomaW employed Toswin arohitsots to eieeifto 
their great Works, befbife thfey had made acqukintanee With 
the ArSendid results of Ofeofan art. ' 1'^ ' ' ' [^ - 

It Is, however, supposed by some that the Tosean is only 
a modificattdn of the very ancient Z>oric order, ft is ftinter 
said, itt supjWirt of tllis opinion, that a cMony of Arcadians, 
under B vender, establisned themselves fn Italy at n very 
earit peridd,and intrddoced a style of building as praetisad 
in Greece. This itoavappear the mom probaWe if we eeAi- 
paie the two orders. The Dorici divested of a feWnMMtdinj^s 
and Of its triglyphs. its cotemns being i^ednoed a dlawefer 
or twe'iA height, wonMfumlsh' the Tuscan order, ft hithe 
mosi'ioffd and eiihfrle of all fhe orders f it «dmitr of no 
oHiaments whateveri The coluttn is iTbeut tve laiemies in 
heights fhe base is composed of tome, HMei; end squMre 
i^nthr and the oat>ltal e«>ttti#t* of an ab*ctis» toroft and 
find. The entablature is cotfposbd t>f a |daln arehittMe, 
frieze, aijd oorriice; h is ptopiW to ' stilto, HMt ne' leftttor 
eXaniple of tfcW ordrt' oeeurt «nottg antlqWe^ remhins. 
Vitrtivhie infers td ittrtfder the appeltatien of TkeRmHc, 
fromlteerifeftitfrsito^liMty atld ifudenefci of style? the wnn 
2V*c«V Wb^kto#c<« by tHe teodemlt^narisfifoinlir ftp- 
posed Tus^ brigiri i IWt the 1»f 6p^$?tt *^P» !?^^ 1« 
hSi^ as stated abevte m gHren byVWrttiW. ¥fm the 
massive character of this erddr; And the MM^iiee of efna- 
ment, it has bee\» eukiAWy compiwl by Weitoto to a^atiWdy 
labouwr, in hotnely appartl. If *«^i»*^^«'' ^"^."Jj" 
plfcity well edaptM to markets, sheds, »hanibles, fc<w ••n- 
structions of a like character. ' ' 1^ * ^ 

It doerf not eppear thet aMhiteetnre fm known M Hftoe 
beibre the ttfai of XAa Tarquins 5 but iWte^Aat paMod we 
meet wfth-vaHbus hidteatlens of a gtbwirtg »equalnta»ce 
with the art. BKIriVig the reign of the elder Tarqmn, Ae 
ftiBi#^^ Ujvffiie of Jufitev iti the eaj^tcd waa eeakmeiieed» by 
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Etnisean workmen: according to Cicero, it had two rowt of 
columns in the interior, by which it was divided into three 
parts, and its front was crowned with a pediment. We find 
from the same authority, that it was twice destroyed, and 
as oflen rebuilt on the same foundation. 

The ancient temple of Vesta, supposed to have been built 
by Nuroa Pompilius, was of a circular form, and surrounded 
by columns whose capitals resembled those of the Corin- 
thian order. The double temple of the Sun and Mood* 
which is supposed, by some to have been dedicated to Venus 
and Rome, must*also have displayed great magnificence of 
character ; nor can we doubt that many structures were 
erected in Italy and Rome during the times of the monarchy 
and commonwealth, which have since mingled with the 
dust of the soil upon which they stood. 

No sooner baa a regular intercourse been established 
between Italy and Greece, than the Italian artists began to 
copy the works of their more refined neighbours: but either 
through want of taste to appreciate the simple beauties or 
Grecian architecture, or from an unwillingness to appear aa 
mere copyists, they undertook to vary the style and increase, 
the ornaments of the different orders: hence, no doubt, 
arose the fifth order, called The Roman, or Compos xtb, in' 
which the volutes of the Ionic are united with the foliage of 
the CoKnthian. This order is very likely to have been 
produoed by some artist, who, in despair of originating any- 
thing better, combined the ornamental parts of the two 
orders already existing. It is doubtful whether Uie Compo- 
lite Order existed under that name in the time of Vitruvius, 
as he does not give any particular description of it, though 
it is supposed to be alluded to in the first chapter of his 
fourth book. 

There is one particular in which Italy has an apparent 
right to assert her superiority; — for to that country is at- 
tributed the invention of the arch and dome. No vestiges 
appear of such ah arrangement of materials in the records 
or the modes of building of any nation, prior to its inter- 
course with Rome ; and, though it is just possible that the 
invention nay have taken place in some part of Asia, where, 
owing to the scarcity of large masses of stone, such a con- 
trivance would be very desirable and necessary, yet the 
absence of authenticated examples of such a form of building, 
makes it probable that it was entirely unknown. There are 
many appearances in nature, which might suggest the idea 
of a curved entrance to a building: the openings of caverns, 
and the perforations in rocks, frequently assume this form ; 
and We accordingly find that the ancients did adopt a simi- 
lar form. Mr. Hamilton describes an artificial perforation 
in the shape of an arch which was made in a solid wall, and 
served as the doorway to an ancient fort at Ephesus; but 
neither the perforated wall nor the covered passage, can be 
classed under the name of the **arch.** Such methods 
have been practised in all countries, and are nearly as old 
as the art of building itself. But of Uiat kind of arch which 
consists of a number of wedge-like stones, disposed in a 
vertieal plane, and supporting themselves in the air by their 
mutual pressure, we meet with no sign among any of the 
remains of the early architecture of Grreece ; there was no 
bridge even over the river Cephissus, which crosses the road 
to Athens, until one was erected by the Romans when 
they were in possession of the country. The tholos of 
Homer and other Greek authors, though usually translated 
cbmt^, signified a building of a circular tbrm, without regard 
to the roof; and the roof of the temple of the Winds*, which 
approaches more nearly to the character of a dome than any 
other, being composed of twenty-four separate blocks, which 
abut on a key-stone at the vertex, are not considered as 
exhibiting any feeling of the principle of the arch. 

Whoever may have been the first inventor of the arch, 
the Romans have the credit of bringing it into general use, 
and of applying it to the most important purposes. AtTus- 
calum, near Rome, is a conduit, which is considered to be 
one of the earl iest speci mens of arches. It is a subterranean 
channel proceeding from a reservoir under a mountain ; it 
has vertical sides, and is covered with stones in the form of 
frusta of wedges, abutting against each other at their 
oblique jwes, so that the principle of the arch is distinctly 
exhibited. We may mention next to these, the arches 
found in part of the ancient walls of Rome, built by Tullius, 
and the Cloaca uioartma, supposed to have been the work of 
Tarquin the elder, which is formed of immense blocks of 
atone united without cement, and exhibiting a semicircular 
vault as perfect as any subsequently erected. 

* For a further account of the celebrated " Tempia of the Windi. 
see Saturday Ma^OMini, Vol. XIV^ p, 64, >" " »• ^««^ 



The time of Julius Cosar affords the next example, •< 
which we have any knowledge, of the employment of the 
arch. The theatre of Marcellus, erected by him, is adorned 
on the exterior with rows of arches ; and as this theatre is 
supposed to have been an imitation of one erected by Pon^- 
pey, and his theatre again to have been imitated from that 
at Mitylene of the time of Alexander, it has been thence 
inferred that there must have been arches in the last-men- 
tioned buildings, like those in the theatre of Marcellus. But 
as both Pompey's theatre and that of Mitylene have entirely 
disappeared, there is no possibility of ascertaining this to be 
the fact; and thus Italy may still maintain her pretensiona 
to the invention of the arch and dome. 

We must not, however, forget the claims of the Chinese 
to the invention of the arch* It seems to have been known 
to them from time immemorial, and certainly long before its 
introduction into Europe. The arch covers the gateways in 
their great wall ; they employed it in the construction of 
monuinents to their illustrious dead, and in the formation of 
their bridges. Kircher tells us of stone bridges three or four 
miles long, and of an arch, of the incredible span of six. 
hundred feet. 

Arches must have been used in Rorne^ long before the 
time of Vitruvius, who flourished in the age of Augustus^ 
from the unequivocal manner in which he speaks of them ; 
he gives directions for their construction in that workmanlike 
manner, which must evidently have been the result of long 
and intimate acquaintance with his profession. 

Architecture seems to have attained a pitch of great ex- 
cellence in the time of Augustus. The then known world 
was almost entirely subject to Rome : a general peace pre- 
vailed, and ^e politer and kinder arts were cultivated under 
the auspices of the Emperor, and fostered by men, whose 
capacious designs, and great mechanical skill, still continue 
to claim our wonder and attention. Architecture shared 
in the general prosperity of the peaceful arts. Augustus 
caused the erection of many superb edifices, and so far 
changed ^e aspect of '* imperial Rome," as to gain the high 
encomium of having *' found it built of brick, and left it of 
marble.*' 

The justice of this encomium may, however, be questioned. 
The exaggersited accounts of travellers, who talk of marble 
temples, palaces, and baths, have contributed to raise a 
false idea of the richness of the materials used in buildings 
at Rome. The truth is, that the majority of the edifices is 
composed of brick, and that there are only a few columns 
and their entablatures, that are of marble, or granite, and 
two or three buildings of Travertine stone. At Rome, and 
in the provinces, the surface of the buildings was covered 
with stucco, and this often received much decoration. The 
edifices were erected for the purposes of real utility and 
convenience, exhibiting almost every variety of structure 
which could be rec^uirea for man in a state of civilization, 
and forming in this respect a marked difference between the 
Romans themselves, and their predecessors, in civilization. 
In Egypt we find few indications of other edifices, than such 
as were erected for temples or tombs ; nor can we discover 
many traces in Greece of buildings constructed for a different 
purpose : but at Rome, owing perhaps in part to the disco- 
very of the arch, the variety of form was endless, and the 
rudest and cheapest materials were speedily applied to some 
valuable purpose. The arch entered into the construction of 
every building, and superseded the use of long beams of 
timber ; indeed, the opinion has been entertaineid that the 
Romans were very little skilled in the application of timber 
to their dwellings. But, while this opinion is favoured 
by the appearance of portions of the ancient houses disco- 
vered at Rome, and by the use of mosaic pavement instead of 
flooring, and stucco in the place of wainscoting ; it becomes 
at the jsame time veiy questionable, when we remember the 
dreiadful conflagration which took place in the reign of Nero, 
which could hardly have prevailed to such an extent, if tim- 
ber had not been employed in the ordinary houses ; and also 
the remarkable bridge, built by Trtyan over the Danube, She 

{)iers of which are said to have been 150 feet high, and 170 
eet apart, which bridge there is much reason to believe 
consisted of a wooden platform* 

Although the Romans did not use marble in the luxurious 
manner described by poets and travellers, ^ et costly stones 
and marbles of every variety were in requisition, and columns 
were made of Egyptian and other granite, and of porphvry. 
Even in Greece, and in the colonies, the Roman edifices 
might have been distinguished by the application of foreign 
marbles in their construction, had there been no other sign 
of their origin, .arising ftom dilforenoe of style and cxeca- 
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l!lo(i. But such gigns were not wanting to dbtingaiftli the 
Roman architecture from that of Greece : the mingling of 
columns and arches in the same building, at 6rst arising 
from necessity, and afterwards copied and repeated through 
want of taste, destroyed all simplicity and harmony of 
arrangement ; and the practice of the science went on dete* 
riorating at. Rome, until the most extraordinary combinaf* 
lions were the result. Specimens of such exist in tlh 
palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, in the temple of Palla^, 
and in the ruins of the forum of Nerva in Rome. ^ 

"It were an endless task/* says Hope, ''to recite the con- 
structions so well adapted for every useful purpose, for every 
object of magnificence, reared within, or in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome ;-7aqueduct8 of prodigious length, which, 
from the adjacent mountains, carried in every direction 
streams of the clearest water across its vast plain into its 
inmost bosom ; sewers of indestructible solidity, which agaib 
conveyed far away every species of impurity ; roads as inde- 
structible, as ours are perishable, which from the capital 
diverged on every side to the utmost confines of the penin- 
sula, and on these roads, bridges, massy and durable, which 
joined the opposite banks of the widest rivers; forums, or 
public porticoes, where its population mi^ht meet and con- 
Terse, sheltered from heat and rain, increased in the time of 
Augustus to the number of forty-five, and which, under 
Trajan, received the addition of that forum' in which stood 
his triumphal column, surrounded by a forest of other nillars 
of granite of a single block of immense height and diameter ; 
baths erected b^ Augustus, by Nero, by Titus, by Caracalla, 
and by Diocletian, each containing all that could serve for 
cleanliness, for health, for exercise, and for amusement ; each 
seeming a palace in splendour, and a city in size, and still by 
their ruins astonishing the world : basilicas for the administra- 
tion of justice, and the despatch of business, vast and superb 
beyond description ; and even shambles so sumptuous, that 
ofi a medal of Nero, appears a building, inscribed *Macellum 
AugustiV which, from the richness of its columns, might 
be mistaken for an amphitheatre ; the Circus Maximus for 
races, whose incredible size and magnificence prevented not 
several others, little inferior to it, from successively arising ; 
the amphitheatre of Vespasian, computed to contain 109,000 
spectators, of which, after one-half had been pulled down in 
1084 by the Norman, Guiscard* lest it should be used as a 
citadel against him, and the other half had IHirnished the 
popes with materials, with which to build the palaces, Far- 
nese, of St. Mark, and of the Cancellaria, the remains have 
struck with amazement the beholders of every succeeding 
age ; the mausolea of Augustus, of Adrian, and others ; the 
gorgeous palaces of the emperors; the temples without 
number; the triumphal arches, the architraves, piers, 
cornices, acroteria of the richest granite, porphyries, and 
marble, such as to bewilder the imagination that pictures 
to itself the buildings to which they belonged, rising spon- 
taneously, like plants wherever in a fruitful soil we thrust 
the spade. Not less remarkable were the buildings erected 
in the provinces far and near : — amphitheatres at Verona, in 
Cisalpine Gaul, at Aries, and Nismes, and Vienne beyond 
the Alps, and at Pola, on the Dalmatian shore, almost as 
stupendous as the Coliseum itself ; Asia Minor, adorned by 
Augustus with several temples of the largest dimensions ; 
Athens itself, endowed by Adrian with a temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, behind which the loftiest monument of her inde- 

Sendence, that consecrated by Pericles to Minerva, hid its 
iminished head ; Antioch doubled from what it was under 
its kings ; and Alexandria made in the column, called of 
Pompey, to forget the lesser prodigality of its Ptolemies ; a 
temple of the sun at Baal bee, of which the mere base con- 
tained three stones, measuring from back to front, exclusive 
of the bold and rich cornice, ten feet, five inches ; ft*om top 
to bottom thirteen feet, and collectively from end to end, one 
hundred and ninety-nine feet ; buildings equally astonish- 
ing raised in the Decapolis of Palestine, and in the cities on 
the coast of Africa, and others not less splendid, erected in 
different parts of Spain; the bridge on the Danube, and the 
Pont-du-Gard in Gaul ; the prodigious moles of different 
sea-ports ; the gates of Aries, Nismes, Narbonne, Autun, 
and other cities innumerable; and even in a place scarce 
noticed in history, at Orange, one of the largest theatres 
known, and traces of an amphitheatre, and stadium, and 
naumachia, so stupendous, that we can only account for its 
construction in that situation, by supposing that the spot was 
one, where the whole population of surrounding provinces 
met periodically for purposes of festivity.** 

• The shambles of Augustas. 



The subject of Roman architecture then being so vast, it 
cannot be expected that we should in this brief history 
enter into descriptive details of particular structures : nor 
indeed is it necessary, because the reader will find many 
accounts of the architectural remains of ancient Rome in 
the previous volumes of the Saturday Magazine, All we 
can afford to do is to institute a brief comparison between 
Greek and 'Roman architecture, before we move onward 
with the history of the art. 

In the most magnificent results of Grecian architecture 
we observe a simplicity and unity, which are chiefly due to 
the system of unbroken horizontal lines in the upper and 
lower parts of their buildings: as these lines ser^-e almost 
at a glance' to mark the length and breadth of the building; 
so do the nearly vertical lines of its columns equally serve 
to show its height. The sculptured ornaments are sunk 
within the general face of the building, so as not to inter- 
fere with the outline: while a monotonous character ia 
warded off from it by the elegant curves of the various 
mouldings. The skilful adjustment too, of the various parts, 
so as to produce a harmonious but ever varying effect of 
light and shade, according to the position of the spectator, 
must not be forgotten among the many excellencies of 
Grecian architecture. 

But the Romans, setting aside their acknowledged love 
of ornament and display, were in the possession of the 
arch, — that wonderful structure, which, on account of the 
facility with which it might be everywhere employed, 
required the greater taste and caution in its adoption : 
this alone was sufficient to impart to Roman architec- 
ture an entirely new character which was absent in the 
Grecian. The Romans adopted the Grecian structures 
for their model, and often excelled them in extent and 
magnificence ; but nearly always at the sacrifice of taste. 
" Skill in mechanics," says Hope, ** is a faculty wholly 
distinct from taste in the fine arts: where the latter 
exists, or lies dormant, or retrogrades, the other may still 
advance, still make great and rapid strides. Thence the 
greater exigencies of the Romans in respect of architec- 
ture, the vaster buildings they had to raise and to cover, 
soon made them seek all the superior means, and develop 
all the superior powers of the arch.** " Pillars and walls 
placed so far asunder that no blocks of stone, no beams of 
wood can connect them, may by the arch be etnbraced and 
combined. An area so spacious that no flat ceiling could 
cover it, may by the vault be closed in with equal solidity 
and durability; by means of the vault the expense of 
cutting, of carrying, of raising masses of immense weight, 
only to produce small intervening spaces, may be avoided. 
A less quantity of materials may be spread out over, and' 
render habitable a much greater space. To form a just 
estimate of its capabilities, we need but glance at the 
Pantheon of pagan, and Saint Peter*s of papal Rome.** 

In the construction of their temoles, the Romans adopted 
the Grecian form with certain modifications in the propor- 
tions of the columns and entablature : they preferred the 
Corinthian order as admitting of greater ornament; but in 
the external forms of their buildings in general, we notice a 
great departure from their Grecian model by the construc- 
tion of brick domes, lofty pediments, and the superposition 
of the orders. The construction of the dome implies great 
mechanical skill, which we readily ackowledge at the sight 
of such solid materials suspended as it were in the air, and 
held in equilibrium by the mutual pressure and support of 
a large number of single blocks of brick or stone, whereby 
in later times a degree of grandeur has been imparted to .. 
buildings, which the earliest specimens of architecture could 
not claim. In Roman buildings, too, the inclination of the 
sides of the pediment is in general greater than in Grecian 
examples ; the consequence of which is a higher raised roof» 
which interferes with the simple system of horizontal and 
vertical lines, and indicates a less degree of skill in resisting 
the lateral pressure of the rafters, which is very great in 
low roofs. But climate has much to do with the forms of 
roofs ; for while the low Grecian pediment, raised in the 
middle, was just sufficient to throw off the gentle showers 
of a mild climate, where violent storms seldom or never 
occurred, the l^igh Roman pediment was necessary in a ruder 
climate, where storms and torrents of rain were not unfre- 
quent. 

With respect to the superposition of the orders, we are 
not aware of any Grecian example, because the Greeks did - 
not build in stories. The Romans, however, in buildings 
of graat height, fbutid it difficult, if not impossible, to make 
columns of one order extend from bottom to top : they con- 
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jBidered the building fts being divided into several 'stories, 
and marked each story by a particular order, the strongest 
being placed lowermost, and the axes of the columns con- 
tinued in the same vertical line. Thus, the Tuscan is stronger 
than the Doric, the Doric than the Ionic, and the Ionic 
than the Corinthian : therefore, if the Doric be the lowest 
•rder, the Ionic succeeds, and the Corinthian follows next. 
But, since the different stories of a building should be in 
A decreasing progression, the superior columns should be 
diminished in order to lessen the weight, and also to aoco- < 
mod ate the heights of the windows. 

Even in their best days, the Romans do not seem to have 
appreciated the simple beauties of architecture. They did 
hot possess the genius to invent, and they scarcely oom- 
manded the taste to appreciate the inventions of the more 
jefined Greeks. They neglected the essential conditions of 
beauty in their desire for ornament ; and, consequently, the 
principle upon which all ornament ou^ht to be founded, 
escaped them. Tbev delighted rather m ostentation ani 
luxury, vastness and magnificence, than in simple beauty. 
They approved of Grecian forms, and strove to outdo thdt 
nation, as well in arms as in architecture i they succeedet 
in the one, and failed in the other. They collected the or- 
namental parts of the Grecian orders, and often united and 
applied them with much inconsistency. The Doric they 
seldom employed on account of its severe inflexlbtUty : they 
preserved its name, however, in an order which they sub- 
stituted for it, in which the characteristic features wefe 
omitted, and which they made to differ from the Ionic and 
Corinthian only by its greater massiveness. The lottio 
volute became in their hands less varied and gracefVil, and 
they deprived the Corinthian of those peculiarities so emi- 
nently characteristic of its oriein, which, whether true or 
fabled, always occur to the mind at the sight of this grace-' 
ful capital ; — the acanthus rising round it with its tendrils 
curling beneath the superposed tile. These tendrils were 
transformed by the Romans into larffe volutes, or the volutes 
of the Ionic itself were substituted : and thus arose the 
CoMPOsiTs, which, so far from being an invention, was only 
an awkward combination of parts never intended to be 
combined. Sometimes they associated the Dofic triglyph 
with the Ionic dentil : the Qoric column with the lonio en- 
tablature : '* but among all these re-combinations of ele* 
ments,** says Hope, "we nowhere remark the discovery of 
any mode of decoration essentially new ; and to this day 
the ornamentel forms of ancient architecture are .limited to 
the number exhibited by the Greeks in the days of their 
freedom." , 

The golden age of architecture in Rome was during the 
reigns of Augustus, Vespasian, Trajan, and Hadrian ; but 
the honour of adorning the empire was not due te sovereigns 
alone,— 'it was shared with them by the governors of pro- 
vinces, and even by private individuals. H erodes Atticus, 
a citizen of Athens, is one of the examples given of the 
wealthy subjects of the empire, who encouraged architec- 
ture by their munificence and seal. But after a time, when 
individual property became insecure, and the mad profusion 
of bad emperors had exhausted or misapplied the treasures 
of the stete, there being then no longer a demand for the 
talents of artists, the principles of art became neglected, 
and the cultivation of a pure taste gradually declined i so 
that, when a prince arose who would willingly have repaired 
the errors of bis predecessors, and when a new edifice was 
to employ the skiUof the architect, it was found that notbing[ 
remained of his foroter power, and that he had no resource 
but to copy and combine the different styles of building 
already in existence. Much ignorance of the proportions ^ 
the several parts of the building, and little reeard to theit 
connexion with each other, seems to have distorted the 
works of this period ; while the profusion of ornament em* 
ployed, was equally offensive to a correct taste. 

f^rom the death of Constentine, we nay traee the rapid 
dedine and corruption of the art The triumphal arcneS 
of Severus, Galiienus, and Constontine, the edifices of 
Palmyra and Balbeo, and the palace of Diocletian at Spa^ 
latro, are all ovarloaded with badly sculptured ornaments ^ 
in some of them we find columns which have been taken 
firom other edificee* and which have been cut to the required 
length, without making the bulk of the shaft to correspond 
with their lessened height ; and again, we find that others 
which were too short, have been raised to the required 
height by placing them on pedestal^. The entablatures 
are often broken, and project over the capitals of the 
columns attached to the walls ; thus destroy ing the unity of 
the horizontal band, and the fine effect arising from the 



long lines of shadow abofe theoolomtts,* white the pedestals 
interrupt and spofil the effect of the continuous basement, 
and the fh'eze, instead of presenting a vertical fhee, is cut 
into a cylindrical ibnn, and bears the appearance of a beam 
crushed by the cornice above. The first principles of 
stability are violated, by the capricious employment o« 
columns with spiral flulings; pediments are inscribed in each 
ether : some have not the horizontal cornice ; others are 
V>unded by a curve at the top ; While the tympanum is 
occasionally broken in a vertical direction into three differ- 
ent ftices ; and the {ncllnin]^ sides in some are not continued 
tb the apex. These gross deviations fVom the classic sty tea' 
of Greece and Rome, like the gilded statues and colossal 
figures of the saime period, indicate the wild excesses to 
which men were liable by neglecting to coUivate pure taste. 
As might be expected, sculpture dedtned before arehilee- 
ture ; ror though a building may require a greater efibit ef 
genius for its first invention, than is re()uired for the forma- 
tion of a stotue, yet it is much easier to oopy the proportions 
of an edifice than those of a human figure ; in fact some of 
the most splendid buildings were erected at Rome when 
sculpture had ceased to exist as a fine art. 

In the palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro, we find the 
earliest examples of arches springing from the tops of 
columns, which afterwards became common in ecelestastical 
edifices, but which, in the building hi question, presents a 
signal example of corrupt taste ; for the column has the 
appearance (whatever may be its real strength) of being 
inadequate to the support of anarch and the building above 
it ; nor is it in reality capable of supporting the thrust which 
every arch exerts, in a lateral direction, on its points of sup- 
port The (k)irrupt style of the later ages of Roman archi- 
tecture is visible in many of the representetions of build- 
ings depicted on the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
where we even find the forms and proportions of that style 
which has since been called the Gothic. 

We have not yet alluded to one circumstance, which, 
trifling as it may appear, produced nevertheless considerable 
influence on the forms of ancient buildines : we mean the 
want of window-glass, that beautiful ana admirable sub- 
stance, the use of which we enjoy so much as a matter of 
course, that we can scarcely imagine a house or laige build- 
ing destitute of it; and yet the ancients for a very long 
space of time were not able to admit any considerable quan- 
tity of light into their apartmente without at the same time 
bemg exposed to all the inclemencies of climate and season ; 
to avoid which, and at the same time to enjoy light, they 
had recourse to lamps. It was however customary for them, 
in the construction of their dwellings, either to leave small 
open spaces near the ends of the rafters which rested on the 
walls, or to introduce, just .under the projection of the eaves, 
a sort of wide low window ; and by either method a small share 
of light from without was obtained within. In their smaller 
temples the requisite illumination was obtained through a 
spacious entrance-door ; and their larger temples were bat 
partially roofed, so that light might descend and illuminate 
what was little better than a spacious court'-yard. Dwelling- 
houses presented to the street nothing but a dead wall ; all 
Sienin^s for light were directed towards a large open eourt. 
yen in the sumptuous baths of Titus, where the noble 
group of the Laocoon was in a room of the most costly 
marble, artificial light was employed for the display of these 
beauties. One effect of the obscurity of the ancient build- 
ings* both publiQ and private, was the transaction of so 
much business in the open forum, or public place. Public 
exhibitions were also made during the day-time in the open 
air ; the theatres were without roofs ; but an awning was 
provided to shelter the audience or spectators from the sun 
(NT the rain* 

5. TBB PIR8T CHEI8TIAN ERA. 

It need not excite aurprise that the history of architec- 
ture in early times should relate chiefly to the public build- 
ings, or places of worship of the ancienu. Religion has ex- 
erted a powerful influence in all times, and amonff all 
nations, upon architecture» a complete history of which 
as a science, is little more or less than a history of man s 
progress in civilization. Until the time when our reformed 
faith exercised ite benign influence, we find that man be- 
stowed his care on his temples, rather than on his domestic 
dwellings, as if to propitiate the object of his worship by 
offering an abode fit for Divine occupation. The form and 
general construction too of the temple was influenced not 
only by the stele of art in the country, but also by the pecu- 
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liwuAtHre of Um ,8)vacifces offmd tjienttti. Before U^e 
gi«at truth .Wcaiiae fully impressej upon t6(9 human mind 
that dod ** de&irelh x^t sacrifice and delif;hteth not in burnt 
offering/' the smoke of the heathen sacrifice ro^e high into 
the air from within the temples ; for the same -»pen roof 
which admitted the light, was alsofaTOurable to the peculiar 
forms of pagan worship. 

In the early ages of ChrutianitTt when those who had 
embraced its tenets were compelled, through dread of per- 
secution, to keep their belief and their modes of worship fs 
, secret as possible^ we find that religious assemblies v^e^ 
held in pnvate houses, or even in publiq catacombs ; bpt 
there is reason to beiieve that, as soon as tha storm of pe£- 
seotttion began to .abate, the earty Christians, zealous in the 
eause of their Divine Muter, began to seek for the po|- 
session of public buildings Unrthe cdehratibn of religious 
worship. The intervals of persecution being, short, tbejr 
might not perhaps be able to er^ct ohurches, but they would 
seek to avail themselves of snob edifioes cs were already 
in existence, and could easily be adapted to their purpose. 
Thns it has been fimnd that the Christians were in posses- 
sion of buildings, used as regular churohea, before the time 
of Constantino, and that an edict was issued by that empe- 
ror for repairing, as Well as rebuilding ohurohes, thus 
proving that they were in existenoe lU that period. 

The Christian worship required not,, like Uiat of the hoM 
thens, extensive courts in which to perform their sacrifices ; 
but oonsisting as it did chiefly of exhortation and prayer, a 
covered building of sufficient siseto epntain a large congre- 
gation, was all that was necessary for their purpose. JSuch 
buildings were the basUkcB^ ue., toyol houses, apartments^ 
or courts erected for the administration of justice. Constan- 
tino gave two basilicas, the Sessonan* and that in his palaoe 
of the Lateran, to serve as churches ; and he afterwards built 
other churches after the same form. The ancient name of 
these buildings was preserved, and the new churches were 
also termed b(^ic89, perhaps for the purpose of avoiding a 
name offensive to heatnen ears, or it might be merelv on 
account of their being designed after the form of thotse 
buildings. And when Theodosius bad more firmly estab- 
lished the Christian religion as the religion of ^e empire, 
and had pulled down the churches of Constantine, which 
were already in a state of decay, with the smaller heathen 
temples, in order to use the materials for his hew churches ; 
he still retained the plan and the name of the basilica. 

Nor could a more commodious fi)rm of building have weH 
been found for the uses of Christian worship than ^at of 
these courts, the ffeneral form of which, was rectangular, : 
and divided into mree or more parts by rows of columns 
parallel to the length of the building; another colonnade, at i 
each extremity, crossed the former at right angles ; in the \ 
middle of the end wall was a recess^ ip which was situated ; 
the tribune of the judge ; and at that end of the building 
was forped a transverse division, by the discontinuance of 
the colonnades, which gave to the interior division the form 
of a CROSS. The recess formerly occupied by the tribune 
was found a convenient place for the altar ; and that station 
it continued to occupy until artists were induced to alter 
the rectangular form of the building, in order to give to its 
exterior also the form of a cross. A transverse rectangle 
was no^ added, which crossed the former building at or 
near the middle of its length: the altar was placed in the ' 
intersection of the two, and that part of the church was 
. afterwards surmounted with a dome or eupdli^ rising above 
the rest of the roof. 

The body of the church w bisilica was ealled^ naiw, 
perhaps on account of the early Christian oonstitutions, 
that the church should represent the Ibip* of St. Peter. 
This term was afterwards confined to the space between the 
central rows of columns, while, the lateral divisions were 
called aisles^ and the arms of the transverse rectangle, 
transepts. The form of the cross was different in the 
churches of Italy, and in those which were copied from. 
them, to that which was adopted by the churches of Asia, 
Constantinople, and Greece. The Italian churches have 
the transverse building placed at, or near the extremity of 
the main body of the edifice, and this b called the Lafui 
crass. Most of the churches of Asia, &c., have the buildings 
intersecting each other in the middle, in such a way as 
to make the four arms of equal length ; and the centre^ 
like the Italian churches, is covered by a dome:* >'Vlris->pUB 
of building bears the name of the Greek cross. 

Between the colonnades and the walls, the basilieas 
frequently had upper galleries ; and when these buildings 



capietQ be devoted to thepurpos.o? of religion, the galleries 
yeie appropriated to the use of femates, who could ascend 
to theni by means of steps cut in the' thickness of the wall, 
being themselves unseen by the rest of the congregationu 
Seveh chuirehes were built or consecrated in Rome during 
the reign of Constantine, whoshoyred himself laudably di? 
posed, now that the religion ofChrist had been established in 
his eippire, to erect for its ^ryice edifioes that should do 
honour to it, as well as to IjEie Roman name. Nevertheless 
the pagan worship does n6t seein upon t]be whol^ to have 
been much shaken at Rome during . his reign. The cen- 
tral parts of. the city appear to have been "wholly given 
to idolatry,** and we find that all his churches were on the 
outskirU, at a distance from the walls. 

When the seat of tbe empire ws^s ren[^oved to Popstantio 
nople, that city was gradually adorned and elevated to a 
degree of magnifieence almost equal to that of the ancient 
Capital. It was enriched by Constantine with inahy stately 
edifices, anaong which were the cathedral of Sancta Sophia, 
4r ffofy Wisdom, and a church dedicated to the apostles. 
We are told by Gregoire de Tours, that a magnificent church 
in Auvergne and another in Palestine were built by Con- 
stantine. His mother Helena also caused several edifices 
for Christian wor^thip to be erected in the east; the most 
celebrated being the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and a church at Bethlehem. 

Among the Latin churches, we find that the principal 
fkgade of the building was generally towards the west, while 
in the case of the primitive Greek churches, it is said to 
have been towards the east, that the priest in celebrating 
the service might have his iace directed that way. Th^ 
semicircular recess at one end of the basilica, had the name 
of apsis, which i^ a Gree^ word signifying an arch, and thip 
was the place destined for the throne of the bishop. In 
front of the apsis was the Sanctuary, or Chancel, (whicn 
latter name is derived from the cancelli, or rails, which 
separated it from the nave,) elevated above the pavement, 
and approached by steps, but only by those who officiated 
as ministers. This sanctuary, which was at the east end of 
the building, contained the grand altar, and was separated 
from tile rest of the building by a railing, or lattice- work. 
The amhanes, or 'puLpits, were placed one on each side of 
the central division of the nave ; and in the centre was the 
presbyterium^ a place enclosed, and like our present choirs, 
^Ppropi'iated to the deacons and chanters. Between the 
presbyterium and the* entrance was the narihex, afterwards 
called Ciaiilee ; and this ^as devoted to the use of peni- 
tents. There were generally r galleries over the aisles, with 
arcades in front, which have been supposed to have been 
a mere screen ; but it is most likelv that they were made 
foi; the purpose of supporting the roof. 

We have .alrei^dy mentioned catacombs, as some of the 
fint pli^9 where the meetings of the early Christians were 
held. The altars on which they performed their sacred 
rites were not un^equently the tombs of some of their own 
community, who had undergone mar^rdom for the sake of 
their faith, toy degrees, as the remains of saints and mar- 
tyrs came to bis h^ld in high veneration, and to be considered 
as gifted with peculiar sanctity, the custom becaniie preva- 
lent of erecting churches over their tombs \ and a rule was 
finally established, never to consecrate an altar till the body 
of some saint had been placed within or beneath iti But, as 
these holy relics grew in importance and in the estimation 
of the people, it became desirable to advanoe them to some 
more conspicuous station, or one in which they might be 
more easily accessible by the number of pilgrims who came 
to visit them. A receptacle was therefore prepared for 
them in the centre of a lofty crynt, or vault, which was 
partly raised above, and partly sunk beneath, the level of 
the floor. A number of steps descending downwards led the 
way to this vault from the nave or transept ; and other steps 
ascended from it to that part of the sanctuary raised over 
^e crypt, while its contents might be seen from above 
through grated apertures. Immediately over the tomb of 
the saint was placed the altar, which, from its elevation to 
the summit of the orypt, became a more conspicuous object 
fsoiA all the other purts of the building* 

Thus catacombs* which first afforded shelter to the early 
Christians, and a place for the performance of reliirious 
rites; and which afterwards beee»e'theipb<m^pl«iees,were 
•VM^tftei^ visited as holy places, and afforded models for 
imitation in the receptacles which were made for the bodies 
and limbs of saints in succeeding ^es. The church of San 
Martino, at Rome, was- built by Fope Symmaohus, in the 
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Tear 600, over a oiliUlVaMOtis chtpel whieh it still in ex- 
Wtenee, in which were deposited the remains of Pope^t« 
dylvester. There are also other erypts in Rome, at Ra- 
Tenna, in the island of Torcello, at Verona, at Parma, Flo- 
rence, Milan, &c. 

The cathedral of Sancta Sophia, at Constantinople, after 
having been twice destroyed by fire, was rebuilt by Justinian, 
about the year of our Lord 532. It was completed in about 
six years from the time of laying the foundation, and ih6 
work was carried on during tmt period under the daily 
personal inspection of the emperor, who pleased himself 
with the idea that he had e?en exceeded the temnle of 
Solomon itself in the magnificence of this splendid eaifice. - 
The plan of the Greek cross was employed in this building,^ 
the centre of which is covered by a dome of admirable struct 
ture. J 

To the Christian religion may be attributed the rescuing 
of the remains of ancient architecture from ruin, and the 
revival of genius occasioned by the opportunity given u 
artists of employing their talents in the erection of buildingl 
to the Divine honour. It is doubtful whether Constantins 
eould have found the neeessarv supply of materials for al 
the buildings raised at Rome during his reign, but for th| 
employment of fragments of the heathen temples; and in 
the adaptation of these to his purpose, he must in somj 
measure have followed the design of the temples Arom wbict 
they came. ^ 

Thus, although some of the basilica of the heathensi 
which had been erected at an early period, might be equiBi| 
in merit to the best works of the Augustan age, yet as those 
of a later date were do«U)tless constructed under the in-^ 
fluence of the same bad taste which is visible in the baths 
and triumphal arches, so the churches also must have par-' 
taken of their defects: and this is really the casew In 



several instances the oolnmnt in toese ehnreoes have been 
Ukenfrom other edifices, and fitted to their places by the 
.expedient of cutting off 'from those which were too" long, 
land mounting on pedestals those which were too short, for 
their purpose ; and this without reference to the altera- 

Sms thus made in the proportions of the members of the 
der. ,«' 

; Amidst this capriciousness of style and disregard of the 
principles of architecture, there was a love for that which 
might surprise and daxsle the beholder ; and this feeling 
seems to have been experienced by Justinian, when he so 
perseveringly superintended the building of Sancta Sophia, 
according to the design furnished by Anthem ius, his archi- 
tect. The erection of the dome of this building must have 
been at that period a work of considerable difllculty ; to raise 
a dome on the tops of four piers was then a novelty ; and 
the horizontal pressure and thrust outwards being very 
great, the difficulty of resisting it mnst have been equally 
so; and accordingly we find that the dome failed twice 
before it could be rendered secure. 

The recesses, which were almost universal in religious 
buildings, may probably have led to the formation of high 
and narrow windows ; for tb^ convexity of the wall would 
not permit broad windows to be made with either horizontal 
or arched tops, on account of the voussoirs projecting 
obliquely outward between their abutments, and conse- 
quently not being properly supported. Narrow windows 
would therefore naturally be preferred ; and to obtain a suf- 
ficient degree of light, it would be necessary to increase 
their len^ in proportion to the diminution of their breadth. 
The construction of the church of Sancta Sophia has been 
very generally followed : the great ecclesiastical structures 
of Italy, and the mosques of Mohammedans present a nearly 
similar appearanoe. 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES, No. L 




FROlt TBiS PAyATXEXAIC FliXEZS. 



Ths reader in his visit to the British Museam has 
probably inspected a gallery of antique marbles which 
bear the name of Elgin. It may be interesting to 
say a few words respecting the origin of this valuable 
collection. 

The Elgin marbles are so named after the Earl of 
Elgin, by whom they were recovered from the 
hands of the' Turks, brought to England^ sold to the 
British government, and deposited in the British 
Museum for the benefit of the public. 

These mc 'bles are considered by competent judges 
to be admirable specimens of the excellence of ancient 
sculpture. They belonged originally to the temple of 
Minerva Parthenon, and to some other buildings on the 
citadel of Athens, in Greece. They were executed 
chiefly by Phidias, a celebrated Athenian sculptor, 
about 400 B.C. 

To make a collection, therefore, from these mar- 
bles, either by bringing away actual specimens, or by 
taking casts of such as might not be removed, was 
recommended, at the latter end of the last century, 
by the most eminent artists of England, as of the 
highest importance to the arts. It fell to the lot of 
the Earl of Elgin, the British ambassador at the 
court of Turkey in the year 1799, to appreciate this 
recommendation, and to Mr. Harrison, an experienced 

Vol. XVI 



architect, to join in making it. This gentleman, while 
professionally serving Lord Elgin in Scotland, was 
cobsulted by his lonlship on the benefits that might 
possibly be derived to the arts in England, in case an 
opportunity should be found for studying minutely 
the architecture and sculpture of ancient Greece* 
The opinion of Mr. Harrison was, that, though the 
public was in possession of everything to give them 
a general knowledge of the remains of ancient Grecian 
art, yet there was nothing which would convey to 
artists, particularly to students, that which actual 
specimen, or representation by cast, would more 
effectually give them. Therefore, though we might 
possess exact measurements of the public buildings 
at Athens, yet a youug artist could never form to 
himself an adequate conception of their minute details, 
combinations, and general effects, without having 
before him some such sensible representation as 
mi{:ht be conveyed by specimens or casts. 

Greatly influenced by such counsel as was thus 
given, I^rd Elgin proposed to his majesty's govern- 
men!, that they should send out English artists of 
known eminence, capable of collecting information on 
this subject in the most perfect manner. But the 
whole affair seemed to be of too indefinite a nature* 
and the cost of nndertidung it too uncertain, for the 
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ministers ts recommend it to parliament. Lord 
Elfia tlieit eddeaTonred to engage some of the prin- 
iSipal artists in the country to assist him in his views ; 
But 1the\alue of .their time beidg bejfond his means> 
the business was dropped for a while. 

I^ was not however the original intention of Lord 
Elgin to bring away the marbiea from their native 
abode but' only to obtain drawings and casts of 
them. He was however incited to carry away such 
of the treasures of antiquity as were most valuable, 
in consequence of observing the very wilful devasta- 
tion to which all the sculpture^ and even the 
architecture, was daily exposed on the part both of 
the Turks and travellers $ the former influenced both 
by mischief and by avarice, as well as by a religious 
feeling, the Mahommedan faith strictly forbidding any 
sculptured representations of animals ; and the latter 
from the wish to become possessed of some relic of 
ancient Greece. His lordship was likewise tempted, 
and enabled, to gratify his wish for removing the 
marbles, by reason of the increasing amity of our 
relations with the empire of Turkey, 

When Lord Elgin was on his voyage to Constan- 
tinople, he touched at Palermo, in Sicily, where Sir 
William Hamilton was stationed. Upon consulting 
with Sir William on the subject of the fine arts, he 
was encouraged by him in his idea of procuring 
drawings and casts from the sculptures and architec- 
ture of Greece, and more particularly from the speci- 
mens existing at Athens. By the advice and assistance 
of Sir William, therefore, Lord Elgin was enabled to 
engage six of the first artists of Rome, two architects, 
two modellers, a draftsman, and a painter. When 
Lord Elgin had obtained, with much difficulty, per- 
mission from the Turkish government to establish 
these six artists at Athens, they systematically prose- 
cuted the business of their several departments during 
three years, under the general superintendence of 
Signor Lusieri, the painter. 

Accordingly, every monument, of which there are 
any remains in Athens, has been most carefully and 
minutely measured, and from the rough drafts of the 
architects, (all of which are preserved,) finished draw- 
ings have been made of the plans, elevations, and 
details of all the most remarkable objects, the sculpture 
being restored in the casts with exquisite taste and 
ability. Accurate drawings have also been made 
of all the bwsi relietn on the several temples, in the 
precise state of decay and mutilation in which they 
at present exist. Hence nearly all the characteristic 
features of architecture in the various monuments at 
Athens have been moulded, and the moulds of them 
brought to London. All similar remains, likewise^ 
which could be traced through several parts of Greece, 
have been measured and delineated with the most 
scrupulous exactness. 

When English influence prevailed at the pprte, in 
the early part of the present century. Lord Elgin's 
exertions were so successful that he brought to Eng- 
land, from the ruined temples at Athens, from the 
modern walls and fortifications, in which many frag- 
ments had been used as blocks for building, and 
from excavations in the ruins, such a mass of 
Athenian sculpture, in statues, alti and bassi relievi^, 
capitals, cornices, friezes, and columns, as, with the 
aid of a few of the casts, to present all the sculpture 
and architecture of any value to the artist or man of 
taste, which can be traced at Athens. 

One of the most considerable difficulties of Lord 

• The termi baw> and alto relitvow of modeni lUlitn orisin. 

The former refers to that kind of sculpture in which the figures do 

not stand out in fuH proportion i the sculpture is iow oc flat In the 

1^' the figures are entire, or nearly 8e» beins attached only ia few 



Elgin's undertaking, was the removal of the enormous 
and ponderous pieces of marble, a distaince of nearly 
five miles, from Athens to the port, in a country 
without roads, without machinery, abd whhout any 
other resources than manual exertion. He had to 
convey them to England, to bring them from the out- 
ports to London, and to keep them there at a consi- 
derable expense.' One of his lordship's vessels witfi 
marbles was wrecked off Cerigo, an island south of 
the Morea ; but the marbles he recovered with infi- 
nite labour, perseverance, and cost. In addition to 
all this, it is well known that no operations can be 
conducted in Turkey without the distribution of 
presents 5 which are always proportioned to the rank 
of the parties, and the eagerness or difficulty of the 
pursuit. So that, while Lord Elgin endeavoured to 
further his purpose with the chief men at Constanti- 
nople, his artists had to purchase the good-will of the 
persons in authority on the spot, on every occasion 
when assistance was required. 

When Lord Elgin left Turkey in 1803, he dismissed 
five of the artists, sent home the amount of his 
collections, and left Lusieri at Athens, to continue 
such general operations as might tend to make the 
entire collection more complete. 

It was Lord Elgin's first intention that the works 
of the draftsmen should be engraved for general sale ; 
and that, in order to derive the utmost advantage 
from the marbles and casts, the mutilated statues, 
&c., should be restored. For this purpose he went 
to Rome, to consult and employ Canova, the most 
eminent sculptor of the day. His decision was con- 
clusive. On examining the specimens shown him, 
and making himself acquainted with the whole collec- 
tion, by means of the artists, who had returned to 
Rome with Lord Elgin, Canova declared that 'Mt 
would be sacrilege in him or any man to presume to 
touch them with his chisel" The judgment pro- 
nounced by Canova respecting the excellence of the 
sculpture of the marbles, and the impropriety of 
attempting to restore them, has been sanctioned by 
all the chief artists and men of taste of the day. 
The marbles have been constantly visited and studied 
by the most eminent painters and sculptors, who 
testify to the perfection to which the art oi sculpture 
had advanced under Phidias among the ancients. 
They likewise confess themselves struck with the 
strict anatomical tmth of the designs ; their wonderful 
accuracy, with the great effect of minute detail, and 
with the life and expression so distinctly produced in 
eyery variety of attitude and action. The elder 
painters and sculptors of the day regretted that they 
bad not possessed, when younger, the opportunity of 
studying these models, which, in the view of profes- 
sional men, form the most valuable collection in 
existence. 

In the year 1811, Mr. Perceval was disposed to re- 
commend to parliament the sum of SOfiOOL to be 
given for the collection as it then existed; but the 
offer was then declined by Lord Elgin, who kept on 
for some time longer adding to the collection. 

In 1815, Lord Elgin, in a petition to the House of 
Commons, offered to transfer the property of his col- 
lection to the public, upon such conditions as the 
house might deem advisable, after an inquiry upon 
evidence into its merits and value. 

After some debate, the subject was referred to a . 
committee, who came to a unanimous opinion in 
favour of Lord Elgin's conduct and claims, which 
opinion was distinctly expressed in the report which 
was the result of their examination. 

After entering into and examining vaziooa pecu- 
niary details, and having ascertained the prices paid 
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for other celebrated conectioas of marbles, the cotn- 
itoittee came to the resolution that they should not be 
justified, in behalf of the public, if they were to re- 
commend to the house a greater amount of payment 
than 35,000A, which, under all the circumstances of 
the case, they judged to be a reasonable and sufficient 
price for the collection. The sale was accordinghr 
effected by an act of parliament, dated July the Isfc^ 
1816. 

The possession of some of the Athenian marbles 
was greatly desired by the government of France it 
the end of the last century, and in part accomplished, 
while French interest prevailed in the Divan. Other 
countries have not less coveted such a collection. 
We are told that the present King of Bavaria, in the 
year 1816, lodged 30,000/. in an English banking- 
bouse, in order to treat for the purchase of the Elgin 
marbles, if refused by the British Parliament. 
, Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week, and the 
whqle month of September in every year, when day- 
light is usually steady and strong, are now exclusively 
devoted to artists and students, who seek to improve 
their taste and conceptions by attention to the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum. 

In a future article we propose to state some further 
particulars respecting these invaluable relics of ancient 
art. 




Tnv vulgar imagine that everything which fhey see in print 
must be true. An instance of this is related by an English- 
man, named Martin, who was thrown into the Inquisition for 
Bef^lecting to pay due respect to a religious procession at 
Malaga. One of the Falher Inquisitors took much pains to 
convert him ; and, among other abuses whicb he oast on the 
reformed religion and its professors, affirmed that King 
William was an Atheist, and never received the Sacrament. 
Mr. Martin assured him this was false to his own know- 
ledge ; when the reverend Father replied, "Never tell me 
•o: I have read it in a French book.*^ 



l^toif the desire which mankind have had, in all ages, to 
preserve the memory of important and interesting transac- 
tioBs, many expedients were employed to transmit know- 
ledge to succeeding ages, before the invention of writing. 
Groves and altars, tombs, pillars, and heaps of stones* 
were the representative symbols of past transactions, and 
memorials to instruct posterity. We find from various parts 
©f the book of Genesis, that the patriarchs raised aUars> 
where God had appeared to them. 



Tasaa is an invisible pen always writing ever our hea^, 
and makittg ma exact register of all the transactions of oar 
hh. Not our public oanduot only, and what wa reckon the 
iMmentous parts of our life* but the indulgence of ous 

Srivate pleasures, the amusement of our secret thoughts« 
nd idle hours, shall be brought into account — Blair. 



ON OBTAINING COWES OF ENGRAVINGS 
AND MEDALS BY MEANS OF GALVANISM. 



Many persons are in the habit of inquiring "What is 
the use of science V* They have probably attended a 
few scientific lectures, have seen a quantity of appa- 
ratus, and have witnessed various experiments per- 
formed by its means; but they are often inclined to 
look upon the former as '*toys at rest," and upon 
the latter as " toys in motion.*' Such persons seldom 
rain any useful information from a scientific lecture, 
because they undervalue science, and know nothing 
of its vast importance in elucidating the Wisdom 
of the Almighty, as displayed in the natural laws : 
of its vast importance in ameliorathig the condition 
of the whole human family; in creating and smstaifi- 
ing our arts and manufactures; in supplying maary of 
our wants, and materially increasing our comforts ; 
such persons, iu short, do not consider that one 
great difference between the civiltmd man and the 
savage is that the one has at command all the re- 
sources of science which the other has not. 

When we regard the experiments at the lecture- 
table as miniature representations of the grand opera- 
tions of nature, we then take a just and exalted vie# 
of the importance of experimental science. Nothing 
then is so minute or trivial as to be below our regard, 
because nothing in nature, however minute, it trivial. 
We know that whatever advantage we gain by our 
knowledge of nature can only be gained by an 
obedience to nature's laws ; and in proportion as we 
are acquainted with these the more perfect will be our 
obedience ; we shall not, in short, attempt impos- 
sibilities, but all our plans and proceedings win 
be guided by a perfect model which the Almi^ty has 
allowed us to contemplate, and partly, and by slow de- 
grees to understand. 

In proportion then as science improves, its appli- 
cations to the arts and conveniences oi life will be 
greatly multiplied. The numerous inventions of 
modern times are strictly due to our improved state 
of science; and in recording these inventions from 
time to time, we make a direct acknowledgement of 
the value of science, and the high estimation in which 
we hold its professors. 

A short time agp we invited our readers to notice 
the wonderful fact of a picture, far more exquisite 
than could be produced by art, painting itself by the 
action of light ; we have now to invite attention to a 
no less wonderful production, — a copper plate 
engraving itself by the action of galvanism. Or a medal 
producing a perfect copy of itself by the same means. 
These, indeed, appeair marvels, but they are never- 
theless truths — marvellous truths, — which the reader, 
although unskilled in scientific resources, need not 
find it difficult to understand. 

The reader is probably aware that a species of elec- 
tricity, called, after the names of its original discover- 
ers. Galvanic or Voltaic electricity, is developed by the 
action of a liquid, and two metals such as copper and 
zinc : that by means of this electricity not only are 
numerous striking effects of light and heat produced, 
but chemical substances are decomposed, and certain 
mineral bodies reproduced in a crystalline form. 

The annexed figure and explanation will afford a 
very histructive example of the action of a voltaic 
battery, and will be quite sufficient to render our 
subsequent details intelligible, a is a vessel filled 
with a solution of common salt^ which is a compound 
of chlorine and sodium; b is a tube immersed therein, 
closed at the lower end with a piece of bladder 
stretched over it and firmly tied; this tube is filled 
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with a solation of blue vitriol, 
thatjs, a coinpoand of suU 
pburic acid and oxide of 
copper. A plate of coppeir 
c, and one of zinc z, con- 
nected by means of the wire 
"w are immersed in those 
fluids. The zinc decomposes 
the salt, with the chlorine of 
which it unites, forming 
chloride of zinc, while the 
sodium of the salt is repelled, 
and passing through the 
bladder, enters the solution 
of sulphate of copper, which 

!t decomposes, uniting with the sulphuric acid an( 
oxygen to form sulphate of soda, and setting free pun 
copper, in the form of beautiful crystals, which are de 
posited on the plate c. The connecting wire w serves \a 
convey electricity from c to z, and &us the action ii 
maintained so long as any common salt and sulphate 
pf copper remain undecomposed. 

The discovery of the method of engraving bj 
means olt galvanism is doe to Mr. J. Spencer, who is 
'trying some experiments with a voltaic arrangement 
such as we have described, and being desirous that 
^no action should take place on the conducting wire wj 
] covered it with a sealing, wax varnish, and in doing 
so dropped a portion of it on the copper plate c. 
He thought nothing of this circumstance at the time, 
but set the battery in action. A few days after, on 
^examining the copper plate, he found it covered 
as usual with copper crystals, except on the part 
which had been spotted with the drops of varnish, and 
^e at once saw that he had the power to guide the 
inetailic deposition in any desired shape or form, 
by means of a corresponding application of varnish, 
or other non-metallic substance. 

Mr. Spencer s first attempt was made with a piece 
'of thin copper plate, which he covered with a cement 
of bees* Wax, resin, and Indian, or Calcutta, red. 
The plate received its coating while hot, and on becom- 
ing cool, the experimenter scratched the initials of 
bis name upon the plate, being careful to clear away 
all the cement from the scratches, so as to expose the 
copper below. Apiece of zinc was attached to this 
J)late, by means of a copper wire, and the voltaic cur- 
Tent was set in action by means of the simple appara- 
tus shown in fig. 2. 
^ ; A cylindrical glass vessel, a. 
Was filled about half with a 
saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper. A common gas 
glass, B, was stopped at one 
end witll plaster of Fans, to the 
depth QjT thpee quarters of ant 
faiflb; the pUster of Paris serv* 
ing the same pippose as tha 
\>\iA^ts ia fig.. 1, A soiotiou of 
sulphate of soda was poured 19^0 
the gas glass,, and the wire con^ 
necking the zinc and copper 
. plates being bent, as shown ia 
the figure, the zinc plate was ioft* 
mersed into the solutian ot sulphate of soda, and the 
copper plate into the solution of sulphate of coppef. 

In a few hours Mr. Spencer found that the portion 
of the copper rendered hare by the scratches was 
coated with the pure bright deposited metal while 
those portions which were still cqveied with cement 
were not actsd on. It now became an hnportavt in- 
quii^' whether the deposltieii would retain its hold 
on the plate, and whether it would be of suflldebt 




solidity to bear working from ; that is, supposing to 
etching or engraving to be made, and the lines to be 
afterwards filled up with copper by the voltaic procete, 
whether such lines could be printed from. 

In order to answer this last question, Mr. Spencer 
doated with cement a piece of copper, and with a 
iteel point endeavoured to draw lines in the form of 
ttet-work, so as to penetrate the cement, and expose 
the copper. After this plate had been exposed to 
voltaic action, and then heated, so as to get off the 
covering of cement, the copper net- work came off with 
it. This happened many times \ but by an accident 
it occurred to the experimenter to employ nitric acid 
to the plate, after ft had been cemented and engraved 
on as before. It was then eubjected to the voltaic 
process for forty-eight hours^ when the lines were 
found to be entirely filled with copper. On applying 
heat, and then turpentine to get off the cement, it was 
found that the voltaic copper had completely cem« 
bined with the plate on which it was deposited. 

A plate was then coated with cement, and lines 
worked upon it by an engraver; but these lines were 
of a wedge-shaped form, leaving only a hair line of 
the copper exposed at the bottom, and a broad space 
near the surface; and where the turn of the letters 
took place, the top edges of the lines were galled and 
rendered rugged by the action of the graver. All 
this was objectionable- but another plate, similarly 
prepared, and engraved on with a sharp point, had 
the copper deposited on the lines, and this was printed 
from successfully. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in finding 
a proper cement, or elching ground. One that seemed 
best adapted to the purpose, as far as the etching or 
'engraving process was concerned, contained lead, 
which became deposited on the copper plate, and thus 
prevented the voltaic copper from uniting With the 
sheet copper. Another cement was therefore adopted, 
consisting of bees* wax, whiting, resin, a small portion 
of gum, and plaster of Paris. This answered the pur- 
pose tolerably wellj but by an extended practice Mr. 
Spencer think $: a better might be obtained. 

One of the iitost important applications of theelec^ 
trotype (as this new branch of art is called) is the 
execution of metallic ornaments, either in caineo or 
intaglid. Now, as no metallic deposition can be made 
by voltaic electricity without the presence of a metal* 
lie nucleus, the difficulty was to remove the coating of 
voltaic copper from a coin or medal, &c., after it had 
been deposited. 

After many failures, the following plan succeeded. 
A coin was slightly heated, until it would melt virgin 
wax; it was then wiped apparently completely off; 
but a minute film of wax still remained, sufficient to 
prevent absolute contact between the voltaic copper 
and the surface of the coin. 

The coin was then subjected to the voltaic process 
for a few days, during which time a thick coating of 
copper was deposited on its surface. This was taken 
off by applying the heat of a spirit-lamp to the back 
of the coin, when a sharp crackling notse took place, 
the coin was completely loosened, and thus a com- 
plete and perfect mould of the coin was procured. 
By an easy application of the voltaic process, copper 
was deposited in this mould, (taking care first to 
cover it with a very thin layer of wax, J and thus im- 
pressions were made. 

Another method of copying coins was successfully 
adopted ; the coin was placed between two pieces of 
clean sheet lead, and then subjected to pressure at a 
screw press. Thus a sharp mould of both sides of the 
coin was procured, and the voltaic copper was preci- 
pitated into this mould. The heat of a spirit lamp aj;>- 
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plied to the lead was sufficient to release the copper, 
m consequence of the di£ferent expansibility of the two 
metals when subject to heat. 

In taking casts of non-metallic bodies, such as or- 
. naments of wood, clay, plaster of Paris« &c, they 
were first dipped in oil, or varnish, and a metallic 
powder was sprinkled over their snrfiaces, or they wejfe 
covered with gold or silver leaf. In this way tile 
voltaic copper was readily deposited on them* 

In another article we will point out numerous otl^r 
applications of the electrotype, and supply such infer- 
mation as will enable any of our readers, at a vety 
trifling expense, to procure for themselves correct 
copies of coins^ medals, metallic ornaments, &c* 



THE GAD-FLY. 



Throtticli waving frores were Selo's torrent flow«« 
And where, Aiborao, thy creeD Ilex grows, 
liyriaik of inieeti flutter in the Rloon, 
((SitriM in Oreede, Afilus named at Rome) 
Fierce and of cruet hum. By the dire sound 
BriTen (mni the woods and shady glent arovndr 
llie universal herds in terrbr fly : 
Their lowings shake woods and shake the sky. 
And Negro's arid shore. Virgil. 




Tbs term gad-fly has been 'employed to denote the 
various species of a family of insects, pftrasitic on 
horses, oxen, and other animals. These insects much 
resemble large common flies, but the body is often or-* 
namctnted with bands of different colours, like the hum- 
ble bees^ The wings are very strong, and in general 
. fully extended ; th^ mouth of the insect, when In its 
winged state, is nearly obsolete, its.place being supplied 
by Uiree small tubc^les, which are not fitted for 
organs of nutrition. Each species of this remarkable 
family is confined to its own particular quadruped, 
and displays much skill in the selection of the fittest 
spot for the deposition of its eggs. 

The animals which have been ascertained as subject 
to their attacks are the horse, ox, ass, rein-deer, stag, 
camel, sheep, hare, and rabbit. Although there is 
reason to believe that the deposition of the eggs is 
rather annoying than painfiil to the several animals, yet 
the degree of terror which the approach of the gad- 
fly produces in them is very great. Horses are much 
agitated at the sight of it : they toss their heads, and 
gallop to a distant part of the pasture, in the hope of 
driving it away, or escaping from its pursuit. This 
is not, however, to be easily effected : the fly often 
keeps up with their pace, and follows her victim 
wherever he goes. His only chance of escape now 
lies in plunging into the stream, and if there la one 
at hand, he thus effectually rids himself of the annoy- 
ance, for the gad-fly never follows him there. If no 
water is near, the fly soon flnds an opportunity of 
accomplishing her purpose. Selecting the part where 
she designs to deposit her egg, she hovers over it for 
a few seconds, then suddenly darts down and leaves 
the egg adhering to the hair j this is so rapidly done 
that she hardly appeara to settle, but merely to touch 
the hair and leave the egg afiixed, by means of the 
glutinous liquor which is secreted with it. She then 
retires to a 16hort distance from the horse, and prepares 
another egg which she attaches to the animal in pre* 



cisely the same way, then another, and so on. Other 
flies repeat the operation, so that as many as JFour or 
five hundred eggs have been placed on one horse 
The most wonderfnl part of this proceeding is that 
ihp insect invariably places the eggs on those parts of 
of the horse*8 body which are within reach of his 
tongue. After four or five days these eggs are ready 
to produce the young worm upon the smallest appli- 
cation of heat, so that when the horse licks that part 
of skin on which they are deposited, the eggs readily 
open. Small active worms issue forth, and clinging 
to the moist surface of the tongue, they are carried 
with the food into the animal's stomach. Here, in a 
heat far surpassing that of onr warmest climate, these 
worms attain their full size, and on this taking place, 
they detach themselves from the hold they had taken 
within the animal, and are voided by it. They then 
seek some convenient situation and assume the pupas 
state, and after six or seven weeks appear in the form 
of a fly. There are no less than five species which 
form tile torment of horses, and trouble the short re* 
pose allowed to this noble animaL In Germany the 
grooms make use of a particular kind of brush, with 
which they cleanse the mouths and throats of the 
horses, and thus firee them from these troublesome 
insects before they are carried into the stomach. 

The uneasiness occasioned to the horse by the 
different species of gad-fly is supposed to arise solely 
from the irritability occasioned by the deposition c^ 
the eggs, for it is maintained by those who have 
closely studied the subject, that the animal receives 
no pain from their residence within his stomach. They 
fasten on the cuticular or insensible coat, and their 
presence is not found to affect the health of the ani- 
mal. It is impossible to remove them by medicinei 
because they reside in a part of the stomach to which 
medicines are not usually conveyed. This being the 
case, it would appear useless to take any measures for 
the removal of these msects, except where they are 
found on the coat of the horse, where they somedmes 
come to life, and not adhering to the tongue, so aa to 
be conveyed to their usual destination, crawl about a 
few days to the great annoyance of the animal, and 
then die.;? One species of gad-fly to which the horse 
is subject, always deposits its eggs on the lips of the 
animal and is even more distressing to him tiian those 
we have just described. It perseveres in its attempts, 
notwithstanding all the efforts made to avoid it, and 
often hides in the grass till the horse is grazing tran- 
quilly, when it fastens on the desired situation; 

We now come to speak of this insect, as it affects 

another valuable quadruped, the ox. 

The angry gad flies fasten on the herd. 

That startUna scatters, from the shallow brook. 

In search of larish airenn. Tossing the foam. 

They scorn the keej^r's voice, and soonr tho iJai% 

Through all the bnaht severity of noon ; 

While, from their labouring breasts, a hollow tnoaa 

PitMeeding, ntns low*beUowiog round the hiUs.^Tfloximiv 

Tl« description also given by Kirby and Spenee of 
the appearance of a herd of oxen, under the attadiof 
gad-flies, is tme to nature. 

At certain seasons, the whole terriflecl herd, with their 
tails in fbe air, or turned upon their banks, or stiflly 
stmchad oat m the direction or the spine, gallop about the 
pastures, making the eountry rs-eeho with rheir Iowiuks 
and finding no rest till they get into the water Their 
appeaianoe and motions are, at this time, so grotesque, 
clumsy, and seemingly unnatural, that we are tempted 
rather to laugh at the poor beasts than to pitv them, though 
evidently in a situstion of great terror and distress. The 
caused an this restlessness and agitation is a small gad- 
fly, ((Stfmi booity less than the horse-bee, the object of 
whieh, though it be not to bite them, but merely to oviposit 
in their hides, is not put into oxoeotion without giving tham 
oonsidarablo fain. 
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It » this particnfar gad-fly whose assatilts on 
cattle Virgil has so accurately described in [a passAge 
of his Georgks, a translation of which appears at the 
head of this article. This fly has been minutely 
described by Reatimnr, who affirms that^ in depositing 
the eprg, the insect bores a small hole in the skin of 
the ox, by means of a singular organ of a horny 
texture, somewhat resembling an auger or gimlet. 
Mr. Bracy Clark does not admit this to be the case, 
but after close examination states that the parent 
insect merely glues the eggs to the hair of the animal, 
as ih the case of the horse-bee, and that is not till 
the living insects appear, that the puncture is made. 
These larvte are called warbles, or umrmals, and after 
they have burrowed into the skin they form around 
themselves bumps or protuberances on the back of 
the ox, where they enjoy an equal degtce of warmth, 
are protected from inclement weather, and remain till 
they arrive at maturity, with an abundant supply of 
food within reach. These tumours vary in number 
on the animal from three or four, to thirty or /orty. 
The cattle most covered with them, are not dis- 
esteemed by the farmer, for it is on young and 
bealthy subjects that they are chiefly found. The 
tanners also prefer those hides which contain the 
greatest number of bot-holes, (as they are commonly 
called,) as being the best and strongest. The situa- 
tion of the tumours is generally near the spine, but 
sometimes upon the thighs and shoulders. The largest 
of them are nearly an inch and a half in diameter at 
the base, and about an inch high: they can scarcely 
be perceived during summer, but in winter attain 
their full size. 

During the time !n which the larva inhabits the 
bump, it is necessary that it should receive a due 
supply of air ; and this Is singularly provided for by 
the situation of the spiracles, or breathing process, in 
the insect*s body. Instead of being placed according 
to the general situation, along the sidei of the body, 
the spiracles are placed at its hinder extremity, which 
Is kept constantly applied to the orifice in the bump, 
and receives its supply a( air from thence, while its 
mouth is farthest from the surface, and gains its sup. 
ply of food from the secretions caused by the irrita- 
tion of the insect. The attack of the fly is attended 
with some danger, when tbe oxen are employed in 
agricultural work; for whether in harness or yoked to 
the plough, they become unmanageable, and run 
directly forward. 

Nor are our flocks exempt from the annoyance of 
the gad-fly. Sheep are sometimes observed, in the 
beat of the day, to shake their heads, and strike the 
ground violently with thehr fore-feet; or they will 
run away to dusty spots, ruts, or gravel-pits, where, 
crowding together, they hold their noses close to the 
ground. This is with a view to rid themselves of the 
fly, {tEstrvB &vi9) and to prevent its enterittg their 
Bostrtis, where it lays its eggs around the inner nrar- 
gjn. When the larvae issue from tiie eggs, they 
make their way into the head« and when full grown, 
they fall through the nostrils to the ground, and as- 
sume the pupa state. We have no means of know* 
tag whether the sheep suffers much pain from tliese 
insecta ; b«t from the strange freaks it occaRooally 
performs, when infested by them, there is reason to 
suppose that they have, to say the least, a teazfng 
and irritating effect. Sometimes the maggot makes 
its way even into the brain. ' 

The fmUow-deer, according to Reaumur, are sub- 
ject to the attack of two spedea of gad-fly^ one of 
wbicl^ deposits its eggs in the same maimer as tftiat 
of the ox, so as to produce tumours ^ the other, Iflte 
that of the sheep, so that its tevse' can make tiielr 



way into the head. I'here is a curious notion preva- 
lent among the hunters respecting these two species. 
Believing both insects, to be of the same species, they 
imagine that they mine for themselves a painful path 
under the skin to the root of the horns, where they 
congregate from all parts of the body, and where, by 
uniting their labours, and gnawing indefatigably, they 
occasion the annual casting of the horns. Ridiculous 
as this fable is, it is sanctioned by some authors. 

The rein-deer is still more cruelly tormented by 
these insects. The gad-fly takes the opportunity of 
positing its eggs at the time when the animal sheds 
its hair, about the beginning of July. The hair then 
stands erect, and the insect is always fluttering near, 
to the great terror of its victim. Ten of these flies 
will put a herd of. $00 deer in the greatest agitation. 
The poor animals tremble, change their position in- 
cessantly, sneeze, snort, stamp, and toss continually. 
The fly closely pursues them if they flee from her, and 
keeps up with them as they bound over precipices, 
valleys, snow-covered mountains, and even the high- 
est Alps. / In their flight, the animals always choose 
a direction contrary to the wind, as an additional 
means of gaining advantage over their enemy. By 
this constant fear and agitation, they are kept* from 
eating during the day, and are ever on the watch, 
standing with ears erect, and eyes attentive to all 
around them. 

There is also a species of gad-fly appropriated to 
hares and rabbits^ in America $ and this is said to be 
the largest species of (Esinu yet discovered. 

Recent observatens likewise go to prove that there 
is either a species of this family appropriated to man, 
oiC that the same sorts which a^tacH qua4rupeds, undent 
certain circumstances, attack buman beings.' In 
South America it is common to see Indians with 
their stomachs covered with small tumours, produced 
by a species of (Sstrta. This insect is said to pene- 
trate the deeper the more it is disturbed, so as, in 
some cases, to produce death. 



A nvvoAY tbOuqht. 

How cakn tte ^vft, sweet the rtsl^ 

Thai braathes at SQOh a tHM f 
How dear .to every pious brsasty 

The charch-beUs* soothing chime. 

A day of prayer, of holy tho^gh^ 

Ami blessed poace it is } 
And did we keep it as we ought, 

A day of sacred bliss. 

How welcome then of all the soren 

This day would be allowed ; 
A foretaste of the joys of hearen, 

A passport to our God.— -E, T. 

CnaiartANs possess what Arehimedes wanted; they have 
another sphere on which to fix Uieif hold; vnd, hy that 
neans, oan be enablsd to wove^ to inflveQce, and to benefit 
this present world of transitory enjoyments ; a world which 
is in reality safe and precious to those alone who use it 
without abusing it, ana who are ever looking beyond it to 
a building of God, a home not made wkh hands, eternal 
in the heav«nB.***-'Mas. Ofib. 



Ths sinosre and earnest approach of the Christiaa to the 
throne .of the Almightyi teaches the best lesson of patienoe 
under afiBiction ; since, wherefore should we mocJc the Deity 
with supplications, when we insult him hy murmuring 
under his decrees? or how, while our prayers have in every 
word admitted the vanity and nothingness cf the things of 
time^ in eosufarisaa to those af elsr&ity, should we hope to 
deoaiTa the fieanher af Hearts, by parmitliRg tha world 
and worldly passions to raassui^ the rains, even immedi- 
ately, after a 'soleaui address (o heaven?*— -Sir Wjam 
Scott* 
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LtTKBATVRB, like 9bMt^,tiyvnw Btop liy «Up. Kvwy 
treatise and book of valuo contains some narticular part 
which is of more value than the rest; something by which 
it has added to the general stock of human knowledge or 
entertainment ;— something, on account of which, it con- 
tinues to be read and admired while an old one. Now» it ia 
hare different portions of every different volume, that 
united* form the effective literature or knowledge of every 
eivilized nation, atid when collected, form the different 
langua^s of Europe, be literature and knowledge of th^ 
most civilized portion of mankind. It is by these parts of 
more peculiar and original merit, that these volumes art 
known : it is these to which every man of matured talentH 
and matured education alom reverts i it ia these wbioh hf 
endeavoura ehieflv to remember: it ia these that make up 
the treasures, and constitute the capital^ as it were* of bi« 
Oiind. The remainder of each volume is but that subordi- 
nate portion which has no value, but as connected with the 
other; and is often made up of those errors and imper- 
fections which ere, in ftiet, tne irreparable attendants eT 
every human prod«etien« which are obsewed end eveided 
by every writer or reasoeev who ibllowa* and whieb gradu* 
ally become in one age only the exploded characteriatioa pf 
another. — Smyth a lLecture$ on Modern History. 

Thb subject of a man*8 thoughts contributes much to the 
formation of his character. He whose imagination is wont 
to dwell on the world and worldly things, will be apt to 
contract a character of a worldly cast. He will be *' of the 
earth, earthy.** But he who is used to lift up his thoughts 
to high and heavenly things, and delights te feed his mind 
with the' prospect of " the glory that shall be revealed !* in 
the bodies of just met) raised incorruptible, and in their 
spirits made perfect ; of the excellency of their abode, and 
the purity of their joys, and the holiness of their compa- 
nions, and the unmiogled godliness of their pursnite and 
oecupetioos in the preaenee of God and of Christ, will 
hardly fail of deriving thenoe by God*s blessingi and 
infUsing into his own character some particles of a celestial 
spirit ; and of advancing, by means of these '* exceeding 
great and precious promises, in that improvement of the 
inner man, which St Peter terms a ** partaking of the 
divine nature/* Aa '* the skin of Moeea* Awe shone*** when 
he bad been holding eonverse with the Lord en Mouol 
Sinai, so will the soul that ascends to *' Mount Sion,** and 
meditates on ** the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,** with all ita appropriate and divine aecompani> 
ments, retteot in some degree its loveliness and splendour, 
according to that beautiful similitude of St. Paul, where he 
is describing the excellency of the Gospel dispensation t 
*t We all. with open face, beholdhng as in a glass, or mirror, 
" the glory of the Lord, ere ehanged iiMe the seme image 
from glory to glory, even aa by the spirit of the Lord.**— *« 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOWTHS. 

YL JUNB. 

And aAsr her' came joUy Juoe, arrayed 
All in ffreen leave;, as he a player were ; 
Yet in his time he wrought at well as played, 
That by bis p]ough4roDf lOQte rif ht well appears. 
Upon a crab he rode, that him did bare 
With crooked crawling steps an unconth pat^ 
And backward*yode, ss bargemen wont to fare, 
^ Bending their force contrary to their face.— ^Bpbvsbr* 



Coleridge well describee the characteristic of this 
month, when he terqia it *' the leafy month of June." 
However forward the season may happen to be, it is 
not before the commencement of June that we see the 
trees in their full and rich clothing. The frosty nights 
in May frequently check their advance, but about this 
time their foliage becomes fully developed^ and they 
stand before us in all the freshness of renewed youth. 
June ia in our climate the most delightful meiith of 
the year : the heat is not eicoessive, but only sufficient 
to render oar morning and evening; ratnblee full of 
enjoyment. All that the old poets say of May, 
becomes applicable at the beginning of June. Now 



intfoed we may ge foHih M datlr dawn, and gather 
hawthorn -blossoms; now ^lay we tread the dewy 
mead, and explore the green and shaded lane with 
impunity -, the various productions of the hedges and 
fields everywhere invite our notice} flowers are 
scattered in gay profusion about our path, and all 
the scenes of nature are calculated to please. 

The mower has not yet put in his scythe, to deprive 
the fields of half their beauty: the landscape there- 
fore may be considered more complete at thie period 
than at any other part of the year. The oropt are all 
springing and flourishing in the v^^r of their youth, 
reminding us of the corresponding season in the life 
of man, ere yet the interference of worldly care ha^ 
checked the freshness of his feelings^ and the ardour 
ik hia hopea. An old poet singa — 

Sommer Is yoomen in. 

Loud sing cuckoo : 

Gtowethseed, 

And bloweth mead. 
And s|iringeth the weed bsfw; 

and it is indeed this growing and springing forth qS 
kiature that constitutes the charm of the season. 
: How beautiful now are some of our tall hedge-* 
|rows : the blossom of the dog-rose " blushes through 
fedl the gradations of delicate red and white,** and ia 
frequently intertwined with that of the tender and 
fragrant woodbine j the nightshade hangs out her 
purple blossoms i the bright blue eyes of the speedwell 
look out from the grassy bank $ the small bind- weed 
curls gracefully round some neighbouring plant, and 
turns its beautiful face towards the sun ; the tufted' 
vetch presents its light festoons ; creeping cinqnefoil 
traverses the bank, and illumines it with golden 
flowers ; while overhead the blossoms, or the fruitful 
branches of elder, mingle with the lively green of 
young oaks, and the arched boughs of the common 
bramble. 

Most of the numerous kinds of grass come into ear 
and flower during this month : 

8hot up from broad rank blades that droop below, 
The nodding wheat-ear forma a graceful bow, 
With milky kernels starting foil, weighed down, 
Ere yet the sun hath tinged its head with brown. 

BLooMriMLn*' 

This is a mo$t important family of plants to man. 
Wheat, rye, barley,, oats, rice, maize, &c., form hie 
chief subsistence, and in this class is also fonnd th^ 
sugar-cane, to which he is so greatly indebted. One 
only of the family is injurious, and this i^ the Infeluc 
loUwn of Tirgil, and th({ darnel of English writers, 
which is very poisonous, and produces vertigo, 
delirium, and sometimes death. The LoUum drv9»$e, 
or white darnel, is the most generally iujurions to- 
wheat-crops, the Lolium temulentum, or bearded darnel, * 
being more frequent among barley and flax. While 
growing together, it is very difficult to distinguish the 
blade of the darnel from that of the wheat, but as • 
soon as the fruit appears, the difference is evident' 
enough. Great care is necessary in separating tho' 
seeds from the wheat. There is every reason to 
believe that the darnel is the weed mentioned ia> 
Scripture under the name of /' taret" The weede ta> 
which we give the name of tares at the present time, 
do not at all answer to the scriptural account They • 
resemble clover rather than wheat, and instead of- 
being pernicious, are sometimee made use of aa food' 
for cattle, while in times of scarcity their seeds have 
been safely need by mm. 

The smaller kinds of grass make the chief food of = 
our domestic cattle, and when in ear, and before thefar 
seeds are ripened, are fit to be cut down, and eon<^ 
>ertc4 ifitp )mv f09 wi«tar 1140^ 
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The washing and shearing of theep are the early 
occupations of this month. 

Ohthebaak 
Of a dear xirw, getttly drive the flock, . 

And plunge them one hj one into the flood : 
Plunged in the flood, not long the struggler nnks. 
With his white flakee, that glisten thro* the tides | 
The stoidy nistic, in the middle wave, 
Awftits to seise him rising ; one arm hears 
His lifted head above the limped stream^ 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around hiborious, with repeated toil : 
And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 
Where, bleating loud, he shakes his drippmg looks. 

DTxm. 

These operations are not commenced till the weather 
becomes sufficiently, warm and settled for the removal 
of so large a portion of the sheep's clothing. The 
same poet tells us that 

If verdant elder qfvreads 

Her silver flowers ; if .humble daisies yield 

To yellow crowfoot and luxuriant giM% 

Gay shearii^tune i^proaohes. 

In some parts of the kingdom, the shearing time is 
kept as a rural festival, the hospitable board is spread, 
and song and merriment succeed the labours of the 
day. This vestige of a custom which prevailed even 
in patriarchal times is however dying away. 

Towards the close of the month, the busy season of 
hay-making commences. The numerous blossoms 
with which the fields and meadows are overspread, 
yield to the mower*8 scythe, and the luxuriant gnmn, 
before it becomes dry and has lost its nutritious 
juices, is converted into hay. The weather is now 
watched with some anxiety, and while it remains 
favourable, all hands are employed in turning the hay, 
and getting it safely stacked before any change of 
weather takes place. Thus a common proverb has 
arisen, with respect to the necessity for diligence in 
imporUnt afifairs, and the danger of letting slip a 
favourable opportunity, — '^ We muat make hay while 
the sun shines.** 

This Is the time for evening walks; the scent of the 
new mown hay is wafted on the cool breeze | the 
voices of songsters are less powerful than in May, 
but still fsll sweetly on the ear ; the beetle wheels his 
droning flight ; as twilight comes on, the owl and the 
bat flit through the air, and perhaps a kw, metodiona 
gush is beard : 

A ndse like of ahidden brook 
In the leafy month of Joae, 
Thai to the deeping woods aU nighl^ 
CHngeth a quiet tana. 

An interesting object to the naturaliat is the 
angler's may-fly, which generally appears about the 
fourth of June, and continues in succession for 
nearly a fortnight It is the most short-lived in its 
perfect state of any of the insect race, only exist- 
ing five hours from the period of its emerging from 
the water. The cricket and the grasshopper appear 
during thia month; various kinds of flies, among 
which is the formidable gad-fly, are seen; and that re- 
markable insect, the stag-beetle*, is in some districts 
common. 

On the twenty-first of this month the simmer so/- 
stice, or longest day, occurs, at which period there is 
no real. night; the twilight continuing almost from 
the setting to the rising of the sun. The greatest 
heat of summer is not yet arrived, yet the season is 
called Midsummer. The St John's wort {Hypericum,) is 
now common : it had formerly many superstitions con- 
nected with it, and waa used in the ceremonies prac- 
tised on Midsummer eve, the vigil of St John's day. 

a Thslta^beeaskds■cnbsdatF• Wof^P'^^^^lv'M* 



Every day is now mddng sbme accession to the 
list of summer ripening fruits. The deiiaious and 
cooling strawberry is one of the earliest of these; and 
the early sorts of gooseberry and cherry are now ripe. 
Our tables are well supplied with fruit tarts, with 
wholesome vegetables, and with salad. That a due 
supply of these may be kept up, the garden must re* 
ceive its share of attention: peas and beans should be 
sown for late crops, the succession of cucumber plants 
kept up, winter crops of potatoes, turnips^ &c.; put in, 
celery placed in tranches, slips of southernwood, 
lavender, hyssop, sage, and other aromatic herbs 
planted in a shady place, and the winter supplies of 
herbs gathered in. 

But let us once more wander to the fields, and taste 
the balmy fragrance of the air. The perfume is 
wafted to us from a field of clover, and scarcely doea 
the aeason present to us a more beautiful object than 
thia waving surface of silvery green, interspersed 
with the rich hues of its manifold blossoms. The 
bnsy hum of bees and of other insects is heard here 
from mom till night, and sumptuously are they fed 
upon the honied juices of the flowers. The bean-field 
is not less attractive: the odour of its blossoms, 
wafted from a distance, ia exquisite. 
Long let us walk 

^iVheie the bxeese blows from yoa extended fiaUl 

Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 

A fuller gale of joy, than liberal, thenoe 

Bceathes thxvn^ the sense, and takes the taidshed sooL 

Frequently now do we see that bright child of the air, 
the butterfly, winging its ardent flight It fluttera 
past us, sparkling in the sunbeams, now high above 
us, now alighting at our feet expanding its beautiful 
wings, and looking itself like one of those newly 
opened flowers on which it loves to repose. 

See, (says Linnvus,) the large elegant painted wings of 
the butterfly, four in namber, covered with vmall imbricated 
scales ; with these it sustains itself in the air the whole day, 
rivalling the flight of birds, and the brillianey of the pea- 
cock. Consider this insect through the wonderftil progress 
of its life ; how dilTerent is the first period of its being from 
the second, and in both how different it is from the parent 
insect ; its changes present to us an inexplicable enigma ; we 
see a green catefjnllar^ furnibhed with sixteen legs, creep* 
ing, haiiy, and feeding upon the leaves of a plant; next we 
see a ehrysdlis^ smooth, shining with a golden lustre^ 
hanging suspended to a fixed point without feet, and living 
without food : this insect again undergoes a transformation, 
aequires wings and six feet and beoones a variegated 
buttefflif. living by suction on the hoaey of nlanls. What 
is there in nature more worthy of admiration I ^ 

The appearance of the country at the close of this 
month, when the hay is Carried, and the fields are like 
a succession of level lawns, with scarcely a daisy to 
spangle their surface, reminds us that the beautiful 
season of spring has passed away. It is gone before 
we had fully entered into its enjoyment : it has stolen 
away, Uke the years of our ovm life, almost imper* 
ceptibly. That stream of time, which 

No weslth can briber no prayers persuade to stay, 
has carried it along with it, ere yet our expectationa 
and our projects were realized. How important then 
to aeize the passing moment; to work while it ia 
called tO'day, at all that is really useful and important 

Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead i 

Thus 00, till wisdom is pushed out of life.— YovKa« 
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Thems are probably but few places of similar size 
throughout the United Kingdom, containing more 
numerous remains of the ecclesiastical establishments 
of past ages, than the little town of Adare, in the 
county of Limerick, We will briefly detail the early 
history of the town, before speaking of these establish- 
ments. 

Adarejs sitqated a few mijes south-west of the city 
of Limerick. The early history of the town is not 
known, previous tp the arrival of the English in 
Ireland, in the time of Henry tfie Second. About 
the year 1279, John Fitzjerald, first earl of Kildare, 
built a monastery, since called Black Abbey, and re- 
presented in our frontispiece. This monastery was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and amply endowed for 
the redemption of Christian captives. About the 
year 1310^ Adare was incorporated by Edward the 
Second; and about sixty years afterwards, Edward 
the Third issued a writ to the sheriff of the county, 
and all officers connected with the subsidies, &g., pro- 
hibiting them under heavy penalties from demanding 
of the provost or commonalty of Adare any services 
or customs, until the town, which had been then re- 
cently burned and destroyed by the insurgent Irish, 
should be fully rebuiU and inhabited. 

A castle was buih at Adare ly the QADbnavons^ 

Vol. XVL 



rebuilt by the second Baifl of Kildare ia^l326, and efi- 
larged and fortified by a^yerai of hif jfuccessors. The 
castle wafr aftevwawds nqFagedifiad bprnt by Tur- 
lough O'Brien, but sooa^repaired4 A. charge of treason 
baviffi I'eeii brpugtit agfui^t o^e^of tlt^e ^^arl8,;^the 
cfstJk was decla^d forf^it!^ to.the crown, l)ut. was 
6ubs^q^ently.restor^7;a him. Durin]g the administr^- 
tionpf Cardinal Wplsey, the Eafl of Kildare had to gp 
to London to prove his innQcen9e^o^ certain crimes 
cMri^d Against bi% and sjbojrt^ after this, the castle 
and Uie^other family estates >rere again escheated to the 
crown. The castle was a frequent scene of political 
and warlike turmoil. In the year 1578 it withstood 
a siege of eleven days^ but was at length taken by the 
English, and garrisoned by H powerful body of troops. 
An unsuccessful attempt to regain it was miide by 
the Desmonds, which is thus described by an old 
wrijter:— 

In .i57«9» John of Desmond, with 4^0 men^ horse and 
fo9t, besiegsd ths town: to that th^^rrison dared not peep 
abroad till their victuals f^led them — ^and then necessity 
whetted their courage, ah'd made their swords as sharp as 
their stomachs, so that Sir John was forced to retire. The 
English hsd but one small cot, which would hold ab^t 
eight men^ and by the help of it 120 men of the^garriscm 
were grafted over the river into the Knight of Glenn s 
co^iittti <t»^HMti^fir untepactsdlteev'dad gwal^xflCtttion , 
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however, they staid so long, tliat the Knight of Glenn ^4 
Sir John collected thirty horse, and 4Q0 fool,— some Insh 
and- some Spaniards,— and coming up with them, a 
sharp skirmish for eight hours ensued; the Bngliah iliade 
flood their retreat into Adsre. without any considerable loss, 
and killed about Afty of the enemy. 

Qa a subseqnent occasion the Earls of Dfamond 
Wd ILsivy, with a strong force, captured the ecistle, 
and put the whole of the garrison to the sword. They 
•were however doonaed not to be long in possession 
of it, for Colonel Zouch came from Cork and took the 
cutle, — ^imitating the example of his predecessors in 
patting the garrison to the sword. In less than 
twenty years after this it was again besieged by the 
insurgent Irish, but without success, although at one 
time the garrison were reduced to such distress 
that they were without food for several days and ob- 
tained a supply of water only by excavating a sub- 
terraneous passage to the bed of the river. The castle 
was captured in 1641 ; but upon being again retaken iu 
1 657, in the time of Cromwell, it was ordered to be dis- 
mantled, and has never since been a place of defence. 

W^ may now apeak of the present appearance of 
the ancient buildings with which Adare abounds. 
The remains of the castle are still of considerable 
extent \ hut although the proprietor has taken some 
precautions to preserve it from utter ruin. U seems to 
be decaying rapidly. Black Abbey, which, as we have 
said, was opiginally a monfutery. continued as auch 
till the tinxe of Queen EUaabeth, when, with the other 
religions house founded here, it wa^ granted to Sir 
Henry Wallop, IQ be held fnr ever in fealty, in fre« 
and common socage, at % yearly rent of 96i. 17«* M., 
on condition of bis maintaining two able horsemen on 
the premises. Home larg« and perfect mins of this 
friary still remain. The staple ot towef haa n sort of 
castellated appearance, and il supported by n plain 
arch« with four dii^gnn%l ogives meetiny in the Qentrea 
and staira leading to th« battlements : the nave 
and choir i^re aaaall and plain« without anything re- 
markabU: in tb« ViNMr ar« several other ruina. The 
entrance to the friary wsn by § low gate on the vest 
side, which i« ftliU standings 

Another abbey was built on tha bank nf the river 
Mague, and still presents many tatereeting remains of 
its former beauty. There are still to be seen the nave, 
the choir, and south transept of the church, which, 
with the exception of the roof, are tolerably entire. 
Prom the intersection rises a beautiful slender square 
tower ; and the choir contains several stalls, niches, 
fonts, and stcmps, some of them of very elegant forma. 
On the east side of the transept are niches, fonts, and 
three chantry chapels, or oratories. The cloistars are 
'tolerably perfect, and round them are arranged the 
principal offices, the refectory, and various other do- 
mestic buildings. The prevailing style of architecture 
is the later English. 

The remains of a third abbey are to be seen on 
the south side of the river. This was a Franciscan 
abbey, founded by Thomas, seventh Earl of Kildare, 
who married Joan, daughter of the Earl of Des- 
mond. The remains consist chiefly of a lofty and 
alender square tower, a nave, and part of the conven- 
tual choir, recently fitted up by the Earl of Dunraven 
as the parish church. Some cloisters on the north 
aide of the abbey have been restored by the earl, and 
a sptendid fansUy mausoleum erected near them. The 
refectory, and part of the domestic buildings, have 
been restored under the direction of the Countess of 
Dunraven. and fitted up as a school house; the re- 
storations being made faithfully to correspond with 
the general style of architecture of the abbey. The 
school room is a spacious apartment, lighted by fifteen 
windows. A good dwelling house has been buih for 



a master and governess ; and the expense of this, as 
well as the whole e^p^se for educating 300 children, 
is defrayed by the noble pountess. 

It will thus be seen tl^t |bare ar^ a|ill re»funs of 
three ancient abbeys, as well as a castle, in this little 
town. Indeed it appears that there must have been 
Ifeill mor^ thitni these; for when the grant, of which 
we have spoken, was made to Sir Henry Wotton, it 
included the Monastery of the Holy Trinity j the pos- 
sessions of the Grey Friars, of the Pireaching Friars, 
aa4 qf fh^ A^g«*|VA§ Vriars $ the Abbey of Monaster 
na Aonaig, ana the Nunnery of Moinistir na Gcail- 
leach. 

The old town of Adare, (that which conUined the 
greater proportion of the buildings which we have 
been describing J was on the eastern bnnk of the river 
Mague; but the modern town is on the western bank 
of the river, about half a mile distant firom the old 
town. A narrow, level, but fine and much admired 
bridge of fourteen arches conneeta the two. It was 
built by the fifth Earl of Kildare, and ia ttiU in good 
preservation* The wbole neighbourhood ia in the 
poaaeaaion ot tbe Earl of Dunraven, who, as fast as 
the leases of the property fall in, makes every endea- 
vonr to improve the town. The town does not contain 
mnoh more than a bnndred houses, i^sany of which are 
very old and badly built ; but it aeems probaUe, from 
Hhe circumstanoe just alluded to, that the town wiU 
gradually improve. There are a modern hotel, post 
office, &c., and the mail from LUnerick W Tralee pawea 
through the town. ^ . t. « , 

Near the town is the midem restdeaee of the Earl 
of Dunraven, Adare Cast e, which, when completed, 
will be one of the most splendid manaions in Ireland. 
The style of architactuve of ^his noble building, which 
we heUeve ia not yet quite completed* ie ^^^ ^ ^^e 
more enriched period of the L^r £ngUah« It is built 
of hewn timeatone found upon the estate, and is situ- 
ated on the weatem bank of the river, in a very ex- 
tensive and finely wooded demeane^ eommanding a 
beautiful view (tf |he nnBae;.oua and venerable remains 
which we have described. Near the house stands an 
old ash tine, which ie eonneHed with a circumstance 
of no little interest W ^ pioprietor of the mansion. 
On the approach of a party of marauders, during the 
disturbed state of Ireland coasequent on the revolu- 
tion of 1688, some family documents and other 
articles of great value were deposited under this ash 
tree, until the danger was past. 

The neighbourhood of Adare contains a singular 
little community called Palatines : these were German 
Protestants, who settled here about the year 1740, 
since which time they have greatly increased in num- 
ber, but still continue a distinct body. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sayft: — 

The parish contains about 53©0 aerea of land, a gr^ 
part of which is cultivated, as many Palatine fannihes reside 
here, who are a very industrious, sober, well-conducted 
people. Their houses and forms have every appearance of 
neatness and comfort; aad they have of late iBte»«VH«i 
with the natives, who, since they have been enabled to take 
leases for lives, have acquired hahUs of industrv, hnowUdge 
of cultivation, and pmper implements of husbandry, feos» 
the Palatine. 

The river Mague is navigable from the ShAnnon to 
the town of Adare, by the aid of a short canal; and 
there are two quays, one at the termination of the 
canal in the town, the other about a mile down the 
river, both constructed at the expense of Lord Dun- 
raven. There are eight £airs at Adare in the courae 
of the yev, for the sale of farming atooJc and impte- 
menU: these faira nrew^ attended. 
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aifl^dNStfilLttY tt AN ABlENT. 

" Whobvbr,'* says Dr. Paley, " undertakes another man 
business, makes it his dWn ; that is, pfomises to employ 
upon it the iatte care, attention, and diligence, that he 
would do if it w«fe attualiy his own ; for he knows that the 
butinesa was committed to him with that etpeetation. And 
he promises tiothing fnore thtti this. Therefore an agent 
is not obliged to waitt inquire* solicit, fide about the eoun* 
try, toil, or study, whilst there remnins a possibility dT 
benefiting his employef . If he exert as much activity, an^ 
nse such caution, as the Value Of the busine.'is in his Judif- 
ment deserves, that is, as be would have thought sufficient 
if the same intertet or his own had been at stake, he baa 
discharged bis duty, although it should afterwards turn out, 
that by mofft activity, and longer perseveranoe, he might 
have concluded tho business with greater advantage.'* 
' Mr. Maodulldoh remarks that thiire seems to be a great 
deal of laxity in this statement It is necessary to dis^ 
tinguish between tliese who, in executing a commission, 
render their services for a particular occasion only, without 
hire, and those who undertake it tn the course of business, 
making a regular charge fbr their trouble. If tlie former 
bestow on it that ordinary decree of care and attention 
whieh the fetUraiitf of numkiftd bestow an similar affkirs 
of their own, it is all, perhapsi that can be expected ! but 
the latter will be justly eensurable if they do not execute 
their engagements on aooount of others with that care and 
diligence which a ** provident and attentive father qf a 
f amity'" uses ih his own private concerns. It is their duty 
to exert themselves proportionally to thd exigency of the 
affair in hand; and neither to do anything, how minute 
soever, by which their employers may sustain damage, nor 
omit anything, howover ittcont^iderabto, which the nature of 
the act requires. Perhaps the best general rule on the 
subject is, to suppose a factor or agent bound to exert that 
degree of care and vigilance that may 6e reasonably ex- 
pected of him by others. At all evenu. it is clear he is not 
to be regulated by his own notions of the value of the 
business. A man tA&y neglect business of his own, or not 
think it worth attetiding to,' but he is not therefore to be 
excused fbr negleetlntf any similar business he has under- 
taken to transact fbr ouiortf. 



As meadows pafdied} brtiwn ^ttft^i, ud #l(beHiiJ[ tfdWers, 

Imbibe the QMf kUa^ dew iMd genial sfaowem | 

As ohill dark mt teaM tlM mmMng b^am ; 

As thirsty hai^ flbj«iy the Mlid stream; 

Thus to man's grateful soiil from heaven descctid^ 

The mercies of his Father, Ii«rd» and Friend ! 

Bta WiLLilIC JdKss. 



Man has never woven a tapestry like that whieb May 
spreads beneath us, in its green and flowery meadows i and 
where are the imitative works of art that can compete With 
a flower-garden, can even approach to a Single floWer? 
But we admire the imitations, and almost forget to look at 
the reality and the origfnaU Y«t Irhile tb^ ibrmer are 
costly, or even inaoaessiblei the otbera aore given freely, 
without cost, and they are given freely to all. The Creator 
has even empowered us to create for ourselves, and almost 
without labour, beauty which no art can approach, and no 
price could teach it to rival. We sow a few seeds in a few 
minutes, and we become artists, under the kindness of the 
Great Artist, producing pictures, imperfect imitations of 
which we must have purchased with gold, as not all the 
gold of the universe could have stimulated an artist to 
approach to them. — Magcullogh. 



Man's a poor deluded bubble, 

Wandering in a mist of lies; 
Seeing false, or seeing double^ 

Who would trust to such weak eyes f 
Yet presuming on his senses^ 

On he goes most wondrous wise. 
Doubts of truth, believes pretenoes, 

Lost in error, lives and diea. — Bodslxt. 



PfiAex is the proper restilt of the Christian iemfet. It is 
the great kindness which our religion doth us, that it brings 
ns to a settledness of mind, and «t consistcdcy within our- 
selves, — Bishop Patrick. 



ON OBTAmme copies Of KNGHAVlNeS 
AND MEDALS BY MEANS Ot* GALVANISM. 

IL 

We are too much acctistottaed tojtidge of th« import- 
ance of an invention by its practical ntility; ftnd 
often denounce as useless an invention which cannot 
be immediately applied with perfect aoccess. If this 
feeling were to become general among cultivators of 
science, our arts and manufactnrek wotild be in- 
capable of further improvement, and, indeed> the 
human race would participate in the genei^ai Upkthy^ 
and our physical condition would hi in a iiflte of 
retrogradation. 

The inventor of the electrotype, in speakitog of its 
application to the arts, expresses himself in itibdest 
terms. He does not entertain any very sAnguine 
notionfe trespecting its future general application to 
the art of engraving : this he leaves to the pfUctical 
engraver and pointer. He wishes for a faii' trial of 
his invention, and feels assured that it may be found 
a useful, addition to many trades, and branches of 
aft; fiuppiying ab it does, a means of producing a 
ca^t of a die in hard metal, vithuut the agency of heat 
ot* pressure, and in extreme perfection and well 
defined sharpness. Nor is its application confined to 
copper only, diuce the metallic salts in general, may» 
by the Voltaic process, be made to deposit their 
metals tiboil atiy ttietalic nucleus that id presented to 
them. In addition to this, perfect copies may be ob- 
tllined of bronzed tigiires, and these copies do not 
require chasing whCd taken out ; nor dues there 
appear to be any Inconvenient limit as to size« Pub- 
lishers ot music may also by this process have their 
plates in relief. Copies of wood engravings may 
al^o be made in copper hf this voltaic process, which 
also bids fair to abridge the important process of 
stereotyping. Its use in the potteries may also be 
important^ where eight or ten copper-plates af a 
siitiilat pattern are often required; so that, one being 
etlgratred, the required number can be produced in 
voltaic copper. 

It appears, then, that in the present early state of 
the elcctrotypfe, there are five distinct modes of appli- 
cation: 

First, fingravtng In relief on a plate of copper. 
Second, Depositing a voltaic copper-plate with the. 
lines in relief. 

Third, Taking fac-similes of a medals (reverse or 
obverse,) or of a bronze cast. 

Fourth, Taking a voltaic impression from plaster 
or clay. 

Fifth, Multiplying the number of already engraved 
copper- plates. 

We now proceed to supply a few experimental de- 
tails on the above applications of the electrotype. 

1. To engrave in relief on a plate of copper ^^ — To a 
plate of copper, such as is used by the engraver, let a 
piece of copper wire be neatly soldered. Give the 
plate a coating of cement, and when cool^ write or 
draw the design on the wax, with a black lead pencil, or 
a point. Then cut through the wax with a graver or 
a steel point, taking care that the copper is exposed, 
on every line. 

The plate must now be immersed in an acid 
solution, composed of three parts watar, and one of 
nitric acid. When the exposed lines are slightly 
corroded by the acid, tbe plate must be renioved to. 
the voltaic apparatus shown in the annexed figure. 
Which represents a section of an earthenware vessel, 
A, containing a solution of sulphate of copper, c, an-. 
inner pan, of earthenware or wood^ having a plaste* of 
I Paris bottom^ made to fit into the interior of ▲, and 
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contaiaiDg a saUne soliitioii. b, the copper-plate on 
which the voltaic copper is deposited : it is injiTnersed 
iQ the sulphate of copper, and is supported by the 
wire F, which unites by means of the binding screw 
K, with the wire soldered to the zinc plate d, in the 
valine solution. 
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After the voltaic copper has been- deposited in the 
lines engraved in the wax, the surface of the formation 
will be found to be more or less rough, according to 
the time employed in the voltaic deposition of the 
copper: to remedy this, the surface must be rubbed 
with a piece of smooth flag or pumice-stone, with 
water. Then, to remove the wax ground- work, the 
plate must be heated, and washed with spiriu of tur- 
pentine a^d a brush. The plate is now ready to be 
printed from at an ordinary press. 

2. To deposit a solid voltaic plate, with the lines in 
relief.— A plate of copper, lead, silver, or type-metal, 
is engraved to the depth requisite to print from j the 
lines must be flat at bottom, and, as nearly as possi- 
ble, of the same depth. When thus engraved, the 
plate should be heated just sufficient to melt a small 
lump of virgin wax, mixed with a few drops of tur- 
pentine. Just before the plate becomes cold, the wax 
should be wiped apparently quite off: there will still 
remain a minute film of wax, quite sufficient to pre- 
vent the voltaic copper from adhering to the plate. 

A piece of wire is then soldered to the back, and 
two coats uf thick varnish (made by dissolving sbell* 
lac in spirits of wine) applied to the bark and edges 
of the plate 5 *but Mr. Spencer recommends, if the 
plate be large, to imbed it with plaster of Paris, or 
Roman cement, in a box, the size of the plate, allow- 
ing the wooden edge of the box to project just as 
much above the surface of the plate, as the thickness 
of the voltaic plate is intended to be. Care must be 
taken to keep the engraved surface of the plate clean. 
Should the engraving be made on lead, or type- 
metal, the preparation of wax is not required, because 
heat is sufficient to loosen the plates. 

3. Fac-similes of medals, &c., may be taken by two 
different methods : the one by depositing a mould of 
the voltaic metal on the face of the medal, having 
first heated it, and applied wax ; and then, by a sub- 
sequent operation, depositing the metal in the mould 
thus formed. The readiest way, however, is to take 
an impression of the coin or medal in milled sheet- 
lead, as described in the former article. 

4. A voltaic impression, from a plaster or clay 
model may also be taken by the method described in 
the former article. 

5. To obtain any number of copies from an already- 
engraved copper plate, an impression of the plate is 
made in lead, and if a powerful press be employed, 
the lead will have every line in relief that had been 
sunk in the copper. 

Wood-engravings may also be copied by the same 



method. On.thia part of the subject, Mr. Spencer 
remarks, — • 

Plumbers who have handled lead for the greater portion 
of their lives are astonished to find it so susceptible of 
pressure. On the contrary, wood engravers did noU until 
now, imagine their blocks would stand the pressure of a 
screw press on a lead surface without injury ; but such is 
the fact in both instances. In the manner in which box- 
wood is used for wood engravings, being horisonlal aeoHons, 
ii will susUin a pressure of SOOOlba without injury, provided 
the pressure is perfectly perpendicular. 

In the management of the simple apparatus which 
is employed in the electrotype, it is necessary to have 
the binding-screws, wires, and all metallic surfaces, 
quite clean and bright. The zinc plate should be occa- 
sionally taken out of the arrangement, during the 
continuance of the process, and cleansed by washmg 
it in water ; and the saline solution may also be occa- 
sionally renewed. Crystals of sulphate of copper 
should be added from time to time to the solution of 
that salt, in order to keep it saturated. 

We now conclude our present notice of this inter- 
esting process, assuring our readers that if they are 
anxious to possess elegant and correct copies of 
medals, and coins, &c., they will find no difficulty m 
procuring and managing the simple apparatus de- 
scribed in fig. 2 of our former article. 



INTERRTJPTBD MEDITATION. 

»Tis a bitter thing in this life of pain, 

When the spirit has spumed its earthly chain, 

And sought in the bosom's still recess, 

The joy of its own deep loneliness; 

And though the sensations which then we feeli 

May bo rather of sorrow than of weal, 

It is something to think there is that in their ton^ 

Which the spirit may drink in, all its own x 

It is bitter then to hear the din 

Of another*8 voioe break mdely in, 

And mar the mirror which jufrt has caught 

Some bright reflection, some oheriahed thoiijflitt 

Borne vision wove with so slight a spell* 

That a sound or a word may the charm di^pelj 

And leave no trace of its path behind. 

But a restless vacancy of mind: 

As in those fair pictures that lie imprest 

On a lake of the mountain's tranquil breast — 

BluuiowB so faultless in shapes and dies, 

That they only are not realities. 

Let an «r but steal down the mountain's side^ 

Let a pebble the sleeping waters divide, 

Let a leaf but fall from a withered spray. 

The fitiry delusion will pass away. 

And ripples and olroles will crowd o*er the scene^ 

And confusion will revel where beauty has been. 

Tbs Ujjbi, a Tale qf the Sea. 

Let no one be seduced by the enthusiasm of n:)ble thoughts 
to embark in an enterprise, of which he may not have se- 
curely i^elghed the motives and probable results. — Ward. 

Tri good in this state of existence preponderates over the 
bad, let miscalled philosophers tell us what they will. If 
our affections be tried, our affections are our consolation 
and comfort; and memory, however sad, is the best and 
purest link between this world and another. — Dickkns. 

Thb celebrated French philosopher, La%*oi»ier, author of 
Elements of Chemieiry, and other scieniiflo work:*, was 
executed, during the terrors of Robespierre's tyranny, for 
the pretended crime of havinp adulterated »nuff wiihin«»re- 
dietits destructive to the health of the citizens I On being 
seized, he entreated at least to be allowed lime to finish 
some experiments in which he was engaged ; but the reply 
of Coffinhall, the president of the gang who condemned 
him, was characteristic of the savage ignorance of those 
monsters in human form:— ** The Republic does not want 
savans or chemists, and the course of justice cannot be sua* 
pended.'* 
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THE COW-TREE OF THE CARACCAS, 
(Pah de Vaoa.) 




Humboldt describes the Palo de Vaea, or Cow-Tne, 
as growing on the shores of the Cordilleras, and found 
most pltatifnlly between Barbnla and the lake of 
Maracaybo. "On the barren flank of a rock," says 
this interesting Writer, " grows a tree with dry 
and leather-like leaves , its large^ woody roots can 
scarcely penetrate into the stony soiL For several 
months in the year not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches appear dead and dried ; yet as 
soon as the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a 
sweet and nourishing milk. It is at sunrise this vege- 
table fountain is most abundant. The natives are 
then to be seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
with large bowls, to receive the milk, which grows 
yellow, and thickens at the surface. Some employ 
their bowls under the tree, while others carry home 
the jaice for their children. This fine tree rises like 
the broad leafed star-apple. Its oblong and pointed 
leaves, tough and alternate, are marked by latend ribs ; 
some of them are ten inches long. We did not see 
the flower. The fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains 
a nut, — sometimes two. The milk, obtained by inci- 
sions made in the trunk, is glutinous, tolerably thick, 
free from all acrimony, and of an agreeable and balmy 
smell. It was offered to us in the shell uf the tutuno, 
or calabash tree. We drank a considerable quantity 
of it in the evening, before we went to bed, and very 
early in the morning, without experiencing the slight- 
est injurious effects. The viscosity ot the milk alone 
renders it somewhat disagreeable. The negroes and 
free labourers drink it, dipping into it their maize, or 
cassava bread.** 

I shall now quote from a commnnication on the 
subject from Triuiaad, addressed by Mr. D. Lochhart, 
to A. B. Lambert, Esq., one of the vice-presidents of 
the Linnsean Society : — " I have just returned from ai^ 



excursion to the Caraccas, where I collected the 
juioe of a oow-tree, and I have now the pleasure of 
sending you a phial of the milk, together with a few 
leaves, and a portion of the root of the tree. The 
Palo de Yaca is a tree of large dimensions. The 
one that I procured the juice from had a trunk 
seven feet in diameter, and it was one hundred 
feet horn the root to the first branch. The milk 
was obtained by making a spiral incision into the 
bark. Garauo, the place where I met with the tree, 
is about fifty miles east of La Guayra, and at an ele- 
vation of from 1000 to 1200 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is likewise found between Cape Codera 
and Barcelona. The milk is used by the inhabitants 
wherever it is known. I drank a pint of it without 
experiencing the least inconvenience. In taste and 
consistence it much resembled sweet cream, and pos- 
sesses an agreeable smell. I was so fortunate as to 
procure some young trees and roots of the Palo 
de Vaca, which I will endeavour to increase.** 

"I had an opportunity,** says Mr. David Don, ''of 
examining attentively the leaves of the Palo de Vaca, 
and found them to approach very close to those of 
several South American species of Jicus, The disposi- 
tion of the nerves and veins was precisely similar, 
which, together with the insertion and consistence of 
the leaves themselves, appear to justify the propriety 
of the place assigned to the Palo de Vaca, by M. 
Kunth, who has arranged it in the family of Urtieea, 
under the name of Gahciodendron utile; but neither he 
nor myself have seen the fruit or flower j sq that as a 
genus it rests on very insufficient grounds. The tree, 
however, is evidently related to ficus or brossimum. 
The juice contained in the phial sent to Mr. Lambert 
had the appearance of cream, and notwithstanding 
that it had suffered materially from the long voyage, 
the taste was by no means unpalatable.*' 

Mr. Fanning, who came from the Caraccas to Eng- 
land in 1827, brought home small specimens of the 
cow-tree, the first ever seen in England, together with 
a drawing of the tree, and brought with him at the 
same time some of the milk, dried in the form of 
lozenges. These plants all unfortunately perished. 

Sir Robert Kerr Porter has had the goodness to 
send me from the Caraccas, a bottle of the milk of the 
Palo de Vaca, together with the portion of a branch, 
containing three leaves from an old tree,. and a branch 
with its leaves, of a young tree with a piece of the bark, 
and enhanced the truly valuable donation by a beau- 
tiful sketch of the tree iteelf, highly characteristic of 
his elegant pencil. I cannot resist the pleasure of 
giving entire the graphic description of his visit to the 
Palo de Vaca, as contained in his very interesting 
letter to me, under date, June 8, 1837. 

"The period at which my visit was made to this 
marvellous vegetable production, unfortunately found 
itwithoutflower or fruitj but as I have in vain for 
months and months past endeavoured to ascertain the 
particular time of either or both, I was compelled to 
seize the first leisure four or five days, to make an ex- 
cursion into the mountainous part of the country 
where it grows. 

"We journeyed over a most rugged suite of moun- 
tains to the Cordillera on the north coast, which occu- 
pies nearly its whole extent; and at a distance of 
fifty miles from this capital, at an elevation, I should 
suppose, of between four and &vii thousaud feet above 
the level of the Carribean sea, reached the neighbour- 
hood of the tree sought for, having passed the night 
at a sugar estate, in one of the pretty and productive 
vallies abounding near the coast. At six the following 
morning, attended by some natives, we began an 
ascent of about a league, up the face of an awfully steep 
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mountain, covered with a dense foreiit of enonttonii 
trees and thick Jungle. The people were aetcrally 
obliged to cut a pathway through the almost Impene- 
trable hanging branches, and other bushy inters 
ruptions. Af&r a most toiling walk, in a couple of 
hours we reacbed the Palo de Vaca grove, and I 
assure you that I felt most amply repaid, by the sight 
of so many marvellously buge vegetable productions, 
for all the fatigue I had ahready undergone. The tree 
our people first commenced tbeir milking operationa 
on, measured somewhat more than twenty feet In 
circumference, about a man's height, from its roots; 
Arom whence its magnificently colossal stem rose 
to full sixty feet, clear of the smallest branch or 
leaf. The vast arms and minor branches spread them- 
selves at this elevation on every Aide, certainlv to an 
extent from the centre of at least twenty-five feet; the 
whole luxuriantly clothed with immense leaves. This 
Splendid portion of the tree I am sure cannot add less 
than forty additional feet to its wonderful elevatioti. 

" "Die Indiana of our company told us that the milk 
is far more profuse in its flowing when the requisite 
incisions are made in the bark on the increase of the 
moon, than it is on the decrease ; however, we got a 
Couple of bottles of it in a quarter of an hour, but 
from two trees. When the wound was made in that 
on which I looked with so much wonder and ihdescri' 
hahU/99ling, the snowy current broke forth with ffreai 
violence. Its colour and consistency were precisely 
that of the animal milk, with a taste not less sweet 
and palatable ; yet it left on the tongue a slight bitter- 
ness, and on the lips a considerable clamminess ; an 
aromatic smell wat most strongly perceptible when 
tasting it. I have sent you a small piece of the bark, 
in which is contained the lacteal fluid. It varies from 
an inch to one and a half in thickness. The wood form- 
ing the body of the tree is white, hard, and close grained. 
The dimensions I have given were exceeded, by many 
feet in every way, by numbers of others of the same 
species that grew within some yards around. The forest 
abounds in thousands of different kinds of trees, many 
even exceeding in sice the wonderful Palo de Vaca. 
With regard to the living colowr of the leaves, it diitrs 
little in depth of gre«n and pohah from those of the 
laurel leaf.^* 

When the cork of the bottle of milk, transmitted by 
Sir Robert Kerr Porter, was withdrawn, it was 
followed by an explosive report^ almost as loud as 
that of a pistol ; succeeded by a violent effervescence 
and overflow of the lactescent liquid, accompanied by 
a copious dis eng agement of carbonic acid gas, in a 
visible form, resembling light smoke from its combi* 
nation with aqueous vapour* 

The consistence^ taste, and smell were precisely 
that of thick sour cream, with curdy granulations 
deposited on the surface in conUct, and it felt some- 
what viscid or clammy to the touch. I used a little 
of it in /#a, and it relished very well, and imperfectly 
mixed like sour cream, impartrag a curdled appear- 
ance, and tasting somewhat balsamic. 

The Palo de Vaca, whether considered in reference 
to its " milk," or rather cream, or its bark, affords 
products among the most remarkable of the wonders 
of vegetation. Both the mUk and bark contain the 
elements of nutriUous and wholesome food for man, 
and bread formed of its bark would be almost equal 
to that made from com >-*-£or the immediate or proxi- 
mate parts of wheaten flour ai« found in the bark of 
the cow-tree — so that the Palo de Vaca yields both 
bread and milk. 

[AMdesd IfMa A D^irtotiti Amunt of ihi Pale d$ Fttea, by 
Joan MvsaAT, F«SiA.J ^ 



ON BHORATION. 

At fables tell, an Indtaa sagfe* 
The Hindoslani woods among. 
Could in his desert hermitage. 
As if *twere marked in written ] 
Translate the wild bird^s song. 

I wish I did his power possess. 
That I might learn, fleet bird from thie, 
W Hai onr vaitt syttems only guess. 
And know (Vom what wide wildstasM 
You came across the lea. 



Thb Mioratiom or Binna. 
Thb migration of the feathered race, has occupied 
much attention, and afforded subject for many curious 
inquiries, from a very early period to the present 
time, nor is the topic exhausted : numerous interest- 
ing facts still remain unexplained, and a vast field for 
observation still presents itielf to scientific research. 

Birds migrate northwards and southwards, so that 
there is in our latitudes at least a periodical ebb and tide 
of spring and winter visitors* The former gradually 
work their way as the seasou advances, from the warm 
regions of the south, where they have enjoyed food 
and sunshine, and have escaped the rigours of our 
winter ; and arrive here to cheer us with their songs, 
and to make our wmmir tnonthi stiii more delightfui. 
The latter being inhabitanta of the arctic circle, and 
finding in the forests and morasses of that region, a 
sufficient supply of food in summer, are only led to 
quit their homes when the early winter begins to bind 
up the lakes, and the surface of the earth, and to de- 
prive them of sustenance4 It Is then that they seek 
otur milder shores, and accordingly at the season 
when our summer visitants are leaving us to proceed 
on their journey southwards, these songless inhabit- 
ants of the tiorth arrive to take their places, and to 
feed on such winter fruita and berries, and such 
iosecta and aquatic plants, as are denied to their own 
inhospitable climate. These visitors, though mute, 
are oi no mean value-^for many of them are esteemed 
as delicate food, and in c<inaequence the red-wing, 
field-fare, woodcoek, snipe. Widgeon, &c., are wont to 
receive homage and admiration from those who could 
liaten to the sweet warblings of the nightingale, or the 
tender cooing^ of the turtle-dore with perfect indif- 
ference. 

The visits of these birds, as well as of those from the 
south, depend greatly on the state of the weather, 
which appears to hasten or retard their flight as the 
season may be. Thus we often find that a few of our 
summer-birds lecive the main body and arrive sooner 
than the rest, while the others have been kept back 
by a sudden return of unfavourable weather, according 
to the adage, " One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer." It is a singular fact that the early comers are 
male birds, arriving as it would seem, in search of 
some fit spot to which to introduce their mates. The 
bird-catchers are aware of this, and prepare their 
traps accordingly, so that nightingales and otiier 
singing-birds are often snared on their first arrival, 
and spend the short remainder of their lives in cap* 
tivity. Many birds return not only to the same 
country, but to the very spot they left in the pre- 
ceding season, a fact which has been ascertained by 
catching and marking some of them; while other 
birds do not confine themselves to a particular coun- 
try, but range from one to another, as circumstances 
may dictate. 

It has been observed that certain migratory birds 
do not leave their summer abode, unless the winter ia 
to be one of unuaual severity. TbiA fact is surprising; 
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and the question ''By what means is the bird instnicted 
as to the coming season/* naturally presents itself to 
the mind, but still remains unanswered. What 
their instinctive knowledge is, and whether they have 
any power of reflecting on the phenomena by which 
they are surrounded, will ever probably be a mystery 
to us, but we may trace in this, as in numberless 
other instanees, the care and wise arrangement of a 
superintending providence, by which creatures small 
and insignificant in the scale of creation, are led 
to choose the climate most favourable to them, and to 
hasten towards another region, just at the period 
when a longer tiprry in the one ^ey inhabit would be 
fiital to their existence. 

^Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, * 

Bolls round the naked melaacholy iales, 
Of ftirihest Thule, and the Atlantic snxge 
Poors in amoag the stoirmy Hebrides ; 
"Who oan ifoount what tiansmigratioiis tbera 
Are aoQnsl nu^e t what nations come and go I 
And how the living clouds on olouds arise ; 
Infinite wings I till all the plume-dark air. 
And rude resounding shore are one wild cry. 
Most birds perform their migrations during the night, 
but there are some that travel only by day, and 
others that stop not either by night or by day. 
Among the first are the owl, blackbird^ &c., and a 
^at number of aquatic birds ; among those that 
travel by day are the crow, pie, titmouse, wren, wood- 
pecker, chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, swallow, and some 
others ; and of those which do not intermit their 
€ight are the heron, wagtail, yellow-hammer, stork, 
crane, plover, swan, and wild goose. These choose a 
bright moonlight season in which to set out on their 
journey. 

The flight of birds has been estimated from fifty to 
a hundred atid fifty miles an hour, though some 
heavy birds scarcely exceed thirty miles an hour. 
Bishop Stanley mentions in his Familiar History of 
Birds, an easy way by which the flight of birds may 
be determined with tolerable accuracy. Supposing 
any bird, a partridge, for instance, should rise from 
the middle of the stubble, and fly in a straight line 
over a hedge, all the obaervvr has to do, is to note by 
the second's hand of a watch, the number of seconds 
between the birds rising and that of its topping the 
hedge $ and then ascertain the distance between the 
point from whence it rose and the hedge, by stepping, 
and counting the number of paces ; when, supposing 
each pace to be a yard, we have a common rule of 
three sum. Thus, if a partridge, in three seconds, 
flies one hundred yards, how many yards will it fly in 
3600 seconds, or one hour ? 

Another method of ascertaining the flight of birds 
is by carrier-pigeons. The same author tells us of a 
recent instance, in which fifty-six of these birds were 
brought over from Holland, and set at liberty in 
London. They were turned out at half^past four 
o'clock in the morning, a^d aU reached their dove- 
cots at hosne by noon, but ono favourite pigeon, called 
Napoleon, arrived about a quarter before ten o'clock, 
having performed the distance of three hundred miles, 
at the rate of above fifty miles an hour, supposing he 
lost not a moment^ and proceeded in a straight line ^ 
but as they usually wheel aboat in the air for some 
time before they start, the first bird mvat have flows 
most likely at a still quicker rate. It is probable that 
most birds perform their journey to distant countries 
by stages of a few hours* flight, resting and recruiting 
their strength in convenient situations. We need not 
suppose them often to cross the wide expanse of the 
ocean, but take it at its narrowest portions, as the 
channel between France and England, the Medijter* 
ranean, &c., and so pormiiDg their way across the 



continent Their power of remaining on the wing 
docs not excite so much surprise as the motives which 
lead them to undertake such distant flights, and the 
instinct which guides them so unerringly in their aerial 
course ; for though we have named the deficiency of 
food as one of the probable causes of migration, this 
does not apply in many cases we might mention, and 
we are more and more at a loss to account for the 
facts relating to several species of the feathered race. 
Of all migrating birds, the cranes may perhaps be 
considered the most remarkable. They seem to be 
most endowed with foresight, and have every appear- 
ance of consultation and regular preparation for the 
time of their departure. They ntter peculiar cries 
Several days before, and assemble with much noise 
^nd bustle. They then form themselves into two 
lines, making an angle, at the vertex of which, one of 
iheir number, who is looked upon as the general di- 
rector of their proceedings, takes his place. The 
bffice of the leader seems to be to exercise authority, 
bnd issue orders to the whde party, to guide them in 
inclement weather in their circling flight, to give the 
ftignal for their deseent, feeding, &c. Piercing cries 
jire heard, as if of commanding and answering to the 
command* If the leader grows tired, his place is 
taken by the bird next him, while he retires to the 
end of tiud line, and thus their orderly flight is jiccom- 
plished. 

Where the Bhiae loses his majesiio ibrce 
In Belgian p|idns> won fipom the rs^^g deep, 
By diligeneo amaziitf , and Ika strong 
Unconquerablo band of Liberty 
The 8tork-s«semb\7 meets 9 for many a day 
Consultiag deep, aad various, ere they take 
Their arduoi\/s voyage through the Uquid sky : 
And now their route designed, their leaders chosei 
Their tribes adjusted, eleaned their vigorous wings ; 
And many a circle, saanj a short essay, 
Wheeled round and round, in congregation full 
The figured flight ascends, and riding high 
The aerial billows, mixes with the clou&.^ 

In order that birds may fly with ease, and continue 
long on the wing, they must fly against the wind, and 
patiently do they wait for a favourable time in this 
respect. The sudden change of the wind will some- 
times cause numbers of quails, which are heavy in 
their flight, to be drowned in crossing the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, Yet there are certahi sea-faring birds so 
wonderfully endowed, as to remain almost continually 
on the wing, and which are often found at the dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles from land. The 
gigantic albatross is one of these, with its enormous 
expanse of wing, measuring fourteen feet, or even 
more, from tip to tip. But the bird which surpasses 
all odiers in its power of flight is the frigate-bird, 
which seldom visits the land, except at the breeding 
season, and is never seen to swim or rest upon the 
waters. With sueh an instance of adaptation to the 
regions of the air, we need no longer wonder at the 
power by which our birds are enabled to remain so 
long on the wing, as to perform their periodical mi- 
gration to other lands. 

It has been observed that the least willow wren, 
and the stone curlew, generally appear amongst us 
during the last week in March, while the following 
birds are not often with us till from about the 1 4th 
to the 20th of April. The nightingale, blackcap, 
chimney-swallow, redstart* yeDow willow-wren, grass- 
hopper lark, martlet, and pied fly-catcher. At the 
end of April and beginning of May, are seen the 
lesser reed sparrow, cuckoo, sand-marten, great wil- 
low-wren, spotted fly-catcher, black marten^ and land- 
rail i while about the middle of May, the swift, and 
the goat-su,cker or fem-owlj nsnally join the throng*^ 
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The^sabjfict of ntgnUam it^ne of so much int^esi 

that we ivoald gladiy engage some of our reftderv as; 

'^far as practicabie, to no^tice the time of ^arrival, %he 

rapidity of flight, and other circumstances connecbedt 



it 18 even to be preferred to that wood. Its natural 
colour U likewise gppd, ahd'by the application of lime- 
water it may be rendered almost black. 

It does not often attain a large size in this country. 



with our migratory birds, so that from contitiued 0b- ^ and the trunk is slender in proportion to its usual 



s^rvation, in various quarters, we may /gain as much 
knowledge as possible of this beautiful and wonderf^^l 
part of the economy of nature. 

Te tell us a tale of the beautiful earth. 

Birds that o'ersweep it in power and mirth ! 

Yet, through the wastes at the trackless air^ ^ 

Ve have a guide, and shall we despair t 

Ye over deeer^ and deep Kav^ psssM — 

-«So shall we reach our bright home at last 



THE LABURNUM, {Cytiw lahurmm,) 




In streaining gold. 
Is one of those beautifal productions of Spring, anti- 
cipated by the poet, ia looking forward ta the seasoi^ 
when the trees ' • j 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spt^ad, 
6^all boast navr charms, and more than the^ have lost. 
This graceful tree is not a native of this country, 
but is found in a wild state iu the woods of Germany, 
.Austria, Switzerland, Italy, &c. ; while Cytisua alpinus, 
a tree very neiMrly resembling the laburnuna, is found 
chiefljt on the Alps of Europe. There are about thirty 
I species of the genus Cj^^ws^,, all .hardy papilionaceous 
shpuhs, inh^l^iting temperate regions, becurlng iernate 
leaves, that is^l/^.^ girowipgia threes, as above re* 
presented, and, with qnly on^ ^ceptiofit J^Cjftisus pur- 
^pureus^) yellow flowers, 

la England the lab^raum is principally cultivated 
as an ornament to landscape and garden scenery. It 
is an early blossoming tree, putting forth its "golden 
chains'* at the latter end of May or the beginning of 
June, and presenting, with its numerous and long 
branches of pendant yellow flowers, a very showy ap- 
pearance. This brilliant livery does not long adorn 
the tree, for the lawn or parterre soon receives showers 
of blossoms shed frqipa its branches, and the long seed- 
pods are shortly found iu^^their places. 

This tr^e might probably be cultivatjed as a timber- 
tree with great advantage, for its wood is exceedingly 
Hough and elastic, and wherever very hard and com- 
pact tiaaber ia required in sn^ill pieeea, it is now used 
as superior to most other sorts of wood. The Romans 
valued it next to ebony, and in some of its qualities 



height, hot it is nevertheless employed for many uSetul 
purposes, being made into wedges, pulleys, pegs, 
knife-handles, &c. Where it is allowed to attain its 
full dimensions, its timber is available for cabinet 
work of different kinds, and besides its durability, it 
looks very handsome and takes a fine polish. Chairs 
made of it are much stronger than mahogany. La- 
bttirnum is however harder to work than the latter 
wood, and is of an . oily consistency, which makes it 
doubtful whether glue would adhere to it equally well. 
The oil which it contains, and which never entirely 
dries out, makes it less liable to splinter than many 
other woods. It is consequently valuable for pins of 
blocki, and for mill-work. For pillars, bed-posts, 
&c., it is «lso excellent 

The labnrnum is one of those leguminotls plants 
which yield poisonous seeds. Children often amuse 
themselves with opening the long seed- pods, and 
stringing the small shining bean like seeds for neck- 
lac^. They are sometimes foolish enough to eat 
these seeds, notwithstanding their nauseous bitter 
taste, which one would suppose a suflicient preventa- 
tive to their doing so, and many accidents have hap- 
pened in consequence. ^ 

An active and most deleterious principle has been 
discovered in these seeds, called Cytiim or Cytisine, 
which is described as being a bitter, brownish- yellow, 
tfeutral, uncrystallizable substance, of which small 
do^es killed various animals, amidst vomiting and con- 
vulsions, and eight grains taken by a man in four 
doses bfought on giddiness, violent spasms, and fre- 
qiitncy of the pulse, lasting for two hours, and 
.flowed by exhaustion. It is said that even a garland 
pf_ibe flowers, if worn for some tame. wUl occasion 
ihead-ache. 

: the tree is a trery hardy on^ growing in almost any 
soil, but when young it is often spoiled by the gnaw- 
ing of hares and ntl^bHts, who feed on the bark in 
winter^ when other supplies of food fail. 

When it is desired to plant laburnum on a large 
fleale> the soed-pods should be collected, and dried 
thoroughly in an airy loft, then threshed, and the 
seeds preserved in bags or boxes till spring. 

February is the month for sowing the laburnum. A 
light, deep, and sandy soil should be chosen, and the 
seeds placed an inch apart, and covered three-quarters 
of an inch thick. The seeds are nearly sure to grow, 
and must not be planted thicker than this, or the 
young plants will lose their leaves, become mildewed, 
and die* . 



Ws sail the sea of life— a calm one finds^ 
AM oae a Ismpest, and the voyage o'er, 
J>eath is the q^t haven of us all. 

Gbnius is allied to a warm and inflammable constitution, 
delicacy of taste to calmness and sedateness. Hence it is 
common to find genius in one who is a prey to every pas- 
sion ; but seldom deKcacy of taste. Upon a'man possessed 
of this Messing, the moral duties, no less than the fine arts, 
maks a deep impisssion, and oountsrbalance every irregular 
desire; at the same time, a temper calm and sedate is 
not easily moved, even by a strong temptation. — Lord 
Kaimxs. 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES. No. II. 




FiGumxi r]K>M ths rAWATHzyAie fkibxe. 



The Elgin marbles consist chiefly of metopes, parts 
of the frieze, and stataes from the tympana and 
pediments of the Parthenon, or temple of Minerva at 
Athens. 

There are fifteen metopes, the subject of which is the 
bE^ttles between the Centaurs and the Lapith». The 
Centaurs are poetical beings, c^ Thessalian origin, 
composed of a man and a horse. The natives of 
Thessaly, being fond of hunting the wild bulls with 
which their country abounded, acquired the name of 
Ceniauri, or bull-goaders ; bat by degrees, the imagi- 
nation of poets and sculptors transformed the hunts- 
men of Thessaly into fabulous beings with a human 
head, arms, and trunk, joined to the body and legs 
of a horse ; and this perhaps because the Thessalians 
first, in those parts of the world, enlisted the horse 
into the service of man. The quarrel between the 
Centaurs. and the Lapithse, in the thirteenth century 
B.C., is said to have arisen from an insult offered by 
Eurytus the Centaur, to the bride of FSrithous, king 
of the Lapithe, at the marriage-feast of the latter. 
Theseu8,^the friend of the king, resented the insult by 
throwing a large vessel full of wine at the head of the 
ofifending Centaur, which killed him. The quarrel 
then became general* an engagement was maintained 

Vol. XVL 



with equal fury on both sides ; but the Lapithae finally 
remained victors. This contest is represented in the 
metopes of the Elgin collection : each metope con- 
tains two figures grouped in various attitudes : in 
some, the Lapithae are victorious, and in others the 
Centaurs, llie figure of one of the Lapitii»; lying 
dead and trampled upon by a Cetitaur, is one of tile 
noblest productions of sculpttire: another, equally 
remarkable, is that which represents the Centaur 
Eurytion attempting to carry off Hippodamia the 
bride: the furious galloping of the Centaur, and hia 
shrinking from the spear hurled after hin, are ex- 
pressed with wonderful effect. AH these metopes aye 
in high relief; and the groups are finished with Hie 
minutest attention in every part, <6Ytn iki those parts 
which were not intended to meet the>)pe. lliey formed 
originaSy ninety-two groups, and wer^ eontimied 
round tifee entablature of the Patthenon. 

The Bkfze which was cairied along 4h6 outer walls 
of ihft celhi, offered a eontinued seHes of sculptures 
in low relief of the most exquisite beauty^ The sub- 
ject of this frieze is the Fanatbenea, an Athenian fes- 
tival in honour of Minerva, the protectress of Athens. 
It was first instituted by Erich^onius, and afterwards 
revived by Theseus^ when all ths Athenitti ptopk 
. Ml 
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were united into one city. At iti fifft tnstituttoii it 
was continued during dne day otAy | but wa« after- 
wards prolonged for several days^ and celebrated 
with great splendour. 

There were two solemnities called PanatheMMf one 
was the Grkat Panathensa, forming the subject of 
the above-mentioned frieze, and celebrated once in five 
years ; the other was called the Lkss Panathenifea, 
and was observed more frequently. We will first 
speak of the ceremonies of the latter festival, because 
they were repeated with greater ^splendour and mag- 
nificence in the former.* 

In the Less Fanathensea were three games, 
managed by ten presidents, who were chosen from 
the ten tribes of Athens, and who remained in office 
for four years. On the first day, was a race with 
torches, contested by both horse and foot-men. The 
second contest, was a gymnastic exercise for the 
combatants to display £eir strength and manhood. 
The third was a musical contest. Instituted by Pericles^ 
about 440 B.C., in which patriotic subjects were pro 
posed, such as the eulogium of Thrasybulus, Who, 
some years alter, rescued the republic from the 
tyrants* yoke. There was also a contest of the poeta 
in four plays. In addition to these, was a contention, 
in imitation of a sea-fight j the Athenian state being 
for a long time mistress of the Grecian seas. The 
victor in any one of these games was rewarded with a 
vessel of oil, and a crown of olives which grew in the 
Academy; which was a shady grove near Athens, 
devoted to learning and study. There was also a 
dance performed by boys in armour, to the sound of 
the flute, representing the battle of Minerva with the 
Titans. No man was allowed to be present at these 
games in dyed garments, under a penalty, to be im- 
posed by the president of the games. Lastly, a 
sumptuous sacrifice was offered, to which every 
Athenian borough contributed an ox j and of the 
flesh which remained, a public entertainment was 
made for the whole assembly; and at this entertain 
meut very large drinking-cups were used. 

At the Greater festival, in addition to the above 
rites and ceremonies enacted on a more splendid 
scale, there was a procession, in which was carried 
the sacred garment of Minerva. This procession 
forms the immediate subject of the Panathenaic frieze. 
The sacred garment was worn by a select nuknber of 
Virgins^ under the superintendence of two virgins 

• with white garments set off with gold. The sacred 
, garment was also white, without sleeves, and em- 
broidered with gold: upon it were described the 
achievements of Minerva against the giants ; of Ju- 
piter; of the heroes; and of men renowned for valour 
and. high exploits; and hence it was considered to 
be the highest compliment that could be bestowed 
on a brave man, to declare him worthy of a place on 
the garment of Minerva. The following were the 
ceremonies attending the procession : — ^in the Cera-^ 
micus^ which was a place without the city, for the 

• burial of those who died in defence of their country, 
was an engine buUt in the form of a ship, upon which 
the sacred garment was hung in the manner of a 
sail; tins engine was moved by concealed machinery, 
and was thus conveyed to the temple of Ceres Eleu- 
slnia, and thence to the citadel, where the garment 
^as hung upon Minerva's statue, which was placed 
roa a bed strewed with flowers^ This procession was 
.composed of a great concourse of people of both 
4BeXes, and of all ages and ranks. It was led by aged 
persons bearing olive-branches. After these came 
middle-aged men, armed with warlike weapons, and 

* Oor aatlisrity for the mythic details of this article ia chiefly Arcb* 
M8U01P PoTTsa't valuable wor1( on the Antiquities of Greece, ^ \ 



accompanied by the ikjourners carrying little boats, 
as emblems of their being foreigners. Then followed 
the womfcn, attended by the sojourners* wives, carry- 
ing wateir-pots, in token of servitude. These were fol- 
lowed by young men crowned with millet, who sang 
hymns in honour of the goddess. Next came select 
virgins df high tank, carrying baskets which cbntained 
sacred utensils, cakes, and the necessary articles 4:if 
sacrifice. Then followed the sojourners' daughters, 
carrying umbrellas and folding- chaurs. The rear was 
brought up by boys in peculiar coats used at proces- 
sions. 

At this solemnity, (says Robinson), it was usnal to 
have a gaol-delivery, to present golden crowns to those who 
had rendered any remarkable service to the commonwealth, 
and to appoint rhapaodists to sing the poems of Homer. 
Lastly, in the sacrifices at this and other ouinquennial 
solemnities, it was customarv to prav for the Plat»ans, on 
account of the serTices they had rendered to the Athenians 
at the hattle of Marathon, m which they behaved with ex- 
traordinary courage and resolution. 

This battle took place, Sept. 28, 490 B.C. 

Such is the busy scene which Phidias undertook 
io perpetuate In marble. The procession was repre- 
sented as moving in two parallel columns, from west 
to east ; one along the northern, and the other along 
the southern side of the temi^le, and after turning the 
two angles of the eastern front, they met at its centre. 
This seems td have been the most wonderful and ex- 
tensive piece of sculpture ever executed in Greece. 
It consists of blocks of marble, three feet four inches 
high, and the figures represent gods, heroes, priests, 
basket-beArers, and bearers of libatory vessels, men, 
women, iind children, horses, chariots, and victims; 
all moving in solemn procession. 

It itppears from the united opinions of those who 
ai^ well qualified to Judge, that the execution of this 
firieze is beyond all praise. The effect of the whole is 
life, animation, and activity: the costumes are very 
various, and the execution of the drapery is peculiarly 
fine. Some of the figures are completely clothed; 
others have naked feet ; and others wear boots of 
different kinds: the heads of some are uncovered; 
others wear helmets and hats. An increased effect is 
added to the composition by ** an apparent crowding 
and confusion, a variety of attitude, of dress and pre- 
paration, of precipitancy and care, of busy movement 
and relaxed effort, whereby," as Dodwell observes, 
" an animated reality in diffused throughout the sub- 
ject, adding interest to every figure, and epic grandeur 
to the whole." 

Of the horses, of which there are one hundred and 
ten, and no two in the same attitude, Flaxnian thus 
speaks:—* | 

They appear to live and move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, 
prance, and curvet; the veins of their faces and legs seem 
distended with circulation; in them afe distinguished the 
hardness and decision of hony forms, from the elasticity of 
tendon and the soilness of flesh* The beholder is charmed 
with the deer-like lightness and elegance of their make ; 
and although the relief is not above an inch from the back 
ground, and they are so much smaller than nature, we 
can scarcely suffer reason to persuade us they are not 
alive. 

Of this frieze, there is in the British Mutetim, ia 
slabs and fragments of marble, an extent of about 
249 feet; and of plaster-casts about 76 feet taken 
from the original slabs, which were not brought 
away i there is also a cast of the slab, which is in the 
Louvre gallery at BariB. 



Thb duty of the good man consists not only in forgiving, 
but even in a desire of benefiting, his destroyer ; as tlie 
sandal-tree« in (he instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume 
on the axe that iells it. 
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ON SKILLED LABOUR. 
IV. 



We have pointed to proeuring good apprenticeships 
in one or other of the many branches of skilled in- 
dustry, as one of the greatest benefits that labouring 
parents can procure for their children; we have given 
some hints with respect to the means of accomplishing; 
this often difficfilt object, and we p^roceed to shoy 
how such parents may avail theinselves of the prinr 
ciple of co-operation in procurins that command ojf 
money, or other means^ by^which their boys may bp 
apprenticed and maintained ^uitil ahl^ to maintaii 
themselves. 

Here we are met at-<Hice |>y the ol^ectipn that the 
inhabitants of a country village must have a certain 
degree of confidence in themselves, in each other, and 
in Providence^ before they can effectually join in any 
plan in which the fiulure of one to do his part, may 
derange and damage the whole. We are just come 
in from crossing a common, in company with a le^er- 
press printer, who has bad experience both of a Lon- 
don life and of one in the country, who greatly 
prefers the latter^ wb« ha« acapla fapi^ties for joining 
with his neighbours in f| cpmipon plan by which adr 
vantage might be taken of a cheap and easy trans- 
mission of garden and dairy produce to tte London 
markets, and whose reply, on our suggesting such a 
plan to him, was at once this — ^that the parties could 
not trust each other. 

P^rhapi they cannot trutt themselves. There wre 
men whom an early familiarity with the alehouse, the 
Sunday newspaper, and the tobacco-pipe, has seduced 
into habits too strong for them to break, which sepa- 
rate them from their wives during those hours of 
cessation from toit, when they might be planning and 
executing, with their partners in weal and woe, 
schemes for their mutual advantage, and for the 
benefit of their little ones, and which totally unfit 
them for any course of steady and strenuous endea- 
vour of which the reward is placed in a distant 
future. It is quite as nati^ral for the slaves of such 
habits to laugh at the plans we are about to describe, 
as it was for those who have actually executed them, 
(for we describe what we have seen,) first to purpose 
calmly and firmly, and then steadily to effect what 
they have thus purposed; never deterred by any ob- 
stacles and hindrances, hecause never doubting that 
no obstacle or hindrance can reverse God*s promises, 
or that God will ultimately bless a parent's prayerful 
endeavours, though it may not be at the time or in 
the manner they may expect. 

t. The slaves of low habits never certainly can be safely 
trusted by others, since they cannot trust themselves. 
And thus we find ourselves thrown back at every 
step, on the great principles with which we started; 
namely that " the fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom,*' and that amid all the individual cases in which 
Providence permits wickedness to thrive in this 
world, still, as a general fact, the temporal welfare of 
men, families, communities, and kingdoms, rests on 
very much the same foundations with the Christian 
character as described in Holy Writ — on faith, virtue, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherliness, and 
charity. Indeed, where these qualities abound, they 
diffuse their happy effects on persons who do not 
themselves really possess them. Example and habit 
influence these, and thus sobriety, prudence, and in- 
telligence, become the virtues of a whole neighbour- 
hood. Tlie population of the place I refer to is 
variously composed. Some are common labourers, 
some hand-loom weavers^ often earning less by the 
loom, than the labourer with his sp^de and mattock > 



I others are country tailors, ahoemakers, &c. Yet they 
almost all take part in the system about to be 
described, and in so far as we could observe, all 
were more or less benefited by it, excepting some, 
who had made what we call their e^ra-professtowUsjk 
excuse for neglecting their regular employments, and 
having gradually becomie speculators in bargains, had 
acquired a taste for settling those bargains over 
strong drink. Such persons, I have no doubt, would, 
under any circumstances, have become busy-bodies and 
tipplers, but in the instance before us, by gradually 
losing character, they gradually lost with it the ad- 
vantage of co-operation with others, by simply ceasing 
to be trusted. 

The spot I allude to was too distant from any 
considerable market to admit of market-garden 
stuffs being profitable. But it was not so for butter, 
eggs, fowls, and bacon; and to the producing of 
these and a little lint each family seemed to confine 
itself, i 

The proprietors of the adjoining estates offered 
nothing whatever in the shape of bounties — ^no allot- 
ments, either gratis, or at reduced rents, but, on the 
contrary, the land, from excessive competition, ap- 
peared to us to be in many instances let too high. 
Yet the sober and industrious almost uniformly 
throve, aild the place has sent out not a few youths 
who have risen from comparative poverty to handsome 
incomes, in the places of their ultimate destination. 
One such youth, dying childless, after realising a 
large fortune in one of our colonies, left a part of it 
to his native parish for educational purposes, and the 
results are one flourishing classical academy and 
three or four district schools, so that theie is not 
perhaps a parish in Britain so well provided for in 
that respect. 

The families who keep cows feed them Arom three - 
or four distinct sources. Attached to their houses, 
each generally has a small garden ; in addition to - 
that, they have often, on a lease of from five to twelve 
years, a patch of ground, which they cultivate with 
the spade, to which they carry, in wheel-barrows, the 
manure of their pig-sties and oow-houses, and from 
which they derive a considerable part of the winter 
and spring food of their cows, and a little eom. They 
are bound by their landlords to cultivate these spots, 
however small, in such a manner that the soil shall 
never be exhausted. 

As the parish has no common, and indeed no 
ordinary common would suffice for all the cows, this 
difficulty is met by a very simple plan, in which the 
co-operation we refer to is indispensable. The neigh- 
bouring proprietors, from a regard partly for beauty, 
partly for interest, keep fields and meadows of va- 
rious sizes in pasture, and let them for the season, 
in spring, by public auction, with an obligation not 
to over-pasture them, either by admitting an excessive 
number of animals, or by allowing them to remain 
too long after the close of the season. We shall sup- 
pose a field of ten acres is put up. The bidders are 
so many knots of the inhabitants, who design it for 
their cows. One company, as they are called, au- * 
thorizes their spokesman to bid so much, another ^ 
so much more, until at length it is knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Wben the auction is over, the 
parties give bills, or promissory nptec(, binding them- 
selves, jointly and severally, to pay the rent at which 
the fields were respectively knocked down to them at 
the close of the season^say at Christmas; i^nd then 
they agree amoi^ thmiselvaa aa to the paaturing of 
their oow». 

But it may be said, among poor people, hov can 
there be vo much mutual confidence? What should 
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one of a conlpany lose his cow — who then is to pay 
bis proportion of the rent ? This is met either by 
loans, made up among his friends and neighbonrs, or 
by the parties assuring each other against such losses. 
Thus, ten of a company may each, by contributing a 
guinea, provide a fund sufficient to replace one oat of 
ten cows dying, with a ten-guinea cow. 

Co-operation is required, also, in disposing of pro- 
duce. At the place I refer to, the carts which bring 
out the cotton and silk yams, and take back the webs, 
form a carrying system, which includes the transport 
of produce from country to town, and the reverse. 
Carts, in fact, go from house to house over night, or 
at a very early hour, collecting butter, eggs, fowls,, 
&c., for market, and return with sugar, tea, and 
various articles, to be purchased to advantage only in^ 
large towns. * 

Thus we have a system that has stood the test of 
many long years, and which produces more positive' 
good than all the fine theories of your philosophers. 
I need not say that the men and women who form it | 
arc old-fashioned Christians and good subjects — ^not 
either Owenites or chartists. 

As it may be surmised that labourers and artisans, 
who thus involve themselves in keeping cows and so 
forth, cannot possibly do justice to their employers, 
we may add that no such objections exist on the 
apot Nay, to judge by one, and that the most nu- 
merous class, the hand-loom weavers, we must infer 
the very reverse, as the following fact will show. In 
the winter of 1825-6, that branch of industry was parti- 
cularly depressed, so much so that hardly a single 
loom was employed in the place; but such was the 
high repute of its cotton weavers for careful execu- 
tion of their orders and honesty, that silk yams were 
•ent out to them in the spring of 1826, first cautiously, 
and by way of experiment, but soon after regularly, 
and to a large amount, tVi consequence of the success of 
tie experiment. 

;^ ,We dare not say that the inhabitants are exempt 
from many defects. We believe that they would not 
themselves have originated the system of frugal in- 
dustry, which they inherit from forefathers who were, 
according to their own confessions, much their su- 
periors, both in religious knowledge and in practical 
Christianity. During the high prices that were paid 
for weaving, from the end of the last century down to 
the close of the war, many of the inhabitants grew 
g^ddy from sudden wealth. Some became speculators, 
and were made reckless by the ^silure of their 
schemes) others fell into drinking habits, retaining 
the form of godliness without iU power. We hope 
that, as a body, they are improving ; but our present 
purpose in introducing them into these pages is to 
produce a practical illustration, the permanent result 
of long experience, not the forced and solitary fruit of 
•ome philanthropic projeetof yesterday — to which we 
can point in proof of the extent of resources which 
Divine Providence has placed within the reach of poor 
labouring families, in our rural districts, who desire 
to give their sous a skilled education, but are deterred, 
and thrown back in despair, because they think the 
means utterly beyond their attainment H. 



ON BURNING GLASSES. 
I. 




■UrrON • BU RHINO MIRRORS. 



Soaaowt like ihowera descend, and as the heart 

Fbr them prepwes, they good or iU impart ; 

Some on the mind, aa <m the ocean rain, 

iWl and disturlj, bat soon ar« lost agafai ; 

8ome^ as to fertile lands, a boo» beoiow. 

And seeds, that else had periilied» live and grow; 

Some fall on barren soil, and thence proceed 

The idle blossom, and the useless weed. — Cbabbc. 



KiKK we not to pay close attention to the principles 
which the phenomena are produced, few things 
jwould appear more strange than the apparent pro- 
duction of fire, by means of what are called burning 
flosses, or burning instruments. If we remove the 
object glass from a telescope, or an opera glass, and 
hold it up between the sun and the hand, a little 
adjustment will enable the sun*8 rays to pass through 
the glass in such a manner as to produce an insnp- 

r»rtable degree of heat: this property, as well as 
somewhat similar one, arising fr^m solar rays re- 
jected from a concave surface, have given rise to the 
/production of many remarkable burning instruments, 
which are well worthy of our notice. 

In order to produce such an effect by means of a 
transparent lens, through which the solar rays may 
pass, it is necessary that one or both surfaces of the 
lens be convex. The effect of a convex lens is, that 
those rays of light which were parallel before they fall 
upon the lens, are made to converge on leaving the 
lens, that is, they are all gradually collected into one 
point The effect of this is, that all the light forming 
the millions of rays which enter the glass is congre- 
gated' in one little space, and produces an intense illu- 
mination. But this is not all. We do not know the 
real nature of solar light, but we know that heat is 
always combined with it; and whenever the luminous 
effect of ra3rs of light is congregated or focalized in 
one spot, the heating effects are so likewise. We 
therefore find that whatever arrangement will concen- 
trate solar rays into one spot, will at the same time 
concentrate the solar heat. We need not here speak 
of the refined experiments by which the heating rays 
are separable from the luminous rays, for in all 
common experiments they are combined. 

Now there are two ways in which solar rays can be 
converged to a focus; first, by reflexion from a concave 
surface; second, by transmission through a convex 
surface : in the first case, the reflecting body is opaque, 
with one of its surfaces concave, and highly polished : 
in the other case, the transmitting body is transparent, 
like glass, for instance, with one or both of its surfaces 
convex. If the reflecting body be convex, or the 
transmitting body concave, the rays of light woula 
diverge instead of converge. The effect of focalization 
of light, under the circumstances which we have 
detailed, depends on two optical laws, vi2., that when 
rays of light are reflected from a polished surface, the 
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angle of reflexion is just equal to the angle of 
incidence; and that when light passes out of a rare 
medinni, sach as air, into a denser medium, such as 
glass, the rays are deflected, or refracted ont of the 
straight line. By a certain adjustment of distances, 
these two laws may be made available fcur the pro- 
duction of heat by focalizing the solar rays* This 
truth has been known for centuries ; and we proceed 
to describe the contrivances resulting from it. We 
shall flrst speak of the burning instrumeilts which act 
by refleaion, and afterwards of those acting by trans^ 
mission. 

It has been a point subjected to no litde discussion^ 
as to what d^ree of credence ought to be given to the 
story of the exploits of Archimedes. We inll-take the 
account of Tzetzes, which says: — "When the fleet of 
Marcellus was within bow- shot, the old man, Archi- 
medes, brought out a hexagonal mirror which )ie had 
made. H'; placed, at proper distances from this 
mirror, other smaller mirrors, whieh were of the 
same kind, and which were moved by means of Aeir 
hinges, and certain square plates of metal. He aftejr- 
wards placed his mirror in tiie midst of the solar rays, 
precisely at noon day. The rays of the sun being 
reflected by this mirror, he kindled a dreadful fire in 
the ships, which were reduced to ashes, at a distance 
equal to that of a bow-shot." This passa^ relates to j 
the burning of a Roman fleet, which was besieging the ^ 
city where Archimedes was. The marvellous results, 
detailed have induced many commentators to think 
that the whole affair should be ranked among the 
fables of antiquity; but Sir David Brewster {Edin- 
burgh Cyclopedia,) considers, that if we su^^ose Archi- 
medes to have employed a combination of plain 
mirrors, and if we make some allowance for the 
exaggeration of ancient authors, there seems reason to, 
believe that some such effect as that described was 
within the bounds of probability. Six or seven of the 
Latin authors contain descriptions, more . or less full, 
of this exploit, and although we can easily suspect 
them of exaggeration, yet it is not likely that the 
whole affair is falsely reported. 

We will now pass from Archimedes to Anthemius^ 
an architect in the employ of the Emperor Justinian. 
This ingenious man wrote a treatise on machines and 
mechanical contrivances, in which he details the 
mode by which he conceives a powerful burning 
apparatus may be constructed. He directs that a> 
hexagonal plane-mirror may be taken, and around 
this other hexagonal mirrors are to be placed, not in 
the same plane as the first, but inclined to' it. The 
rows of mirrors, as they recede from the central one, 
are to be inclined more and more from it, and every 
mirror is to be joined edgewise to those around it : 
the effect of this he says would be, that all the light 
reflected from all the mirrors, WQ^^ b^ focalized at 
one spot. He seems, in fact, to have,weE understood 
the properties of a parabolic reflectpr, for such appears 
to have been the form of the instrument described. 
Th e difference between such a reflector, and the para- 
bolic reflector of our own day is,, that in the latter 
th« reflecting surfiu:e is one continuous curve, while 
in the former it was a curve made, up of a number of 
little planes. 

Mechanical contrivances met with very little encou- 
ragement during the dark ages of European history.;, 
biat about two or three centuries ago attention seems 
to have been again directed to the construction of 
homing instruments. Leonald Digges, in 1571, pub-- 
Uahed a work, called Paniometria, in which, after 
speaking of the exploits of Archimedes, he says : — ■ 
*'Some have fondly imagined that Archimedes burned 
the Roman navie with a portion of a section parabo- 



licaJJA artificiallye made to reflect and unite the sunne 
beiges a. great distance off ^ and for the constraction 
of this glass toke great peines, with high curiositie, to 
W^te large and many intricate demonstrations j but ft 
is^a mere fantasie, and utterlie impossible, with any' 
one glass, whatsoeu^r it be, to fire anything only one 
thousand pace off, ho, though it were an hundk-ed 
foot ouer, marry true it is the parabola, for his small 
distaojce most perfectly doth unite beames, and most 
y^liemently burneth of all other reflecting glasses.** 
He expresses aii opinion, however, that by a combi- 
nation of several glasses into ' a parabolic forn), the' 
effect might be produced. 

,A few years after this publidktion Baron Napier, of 
Mterchiston, gave an indistinct intimation of a burning 
^|ass which he had devised, but not sufficiently explicit 
to let us know the nature of it. ' ! 

^ Tl^e uext ai|thor who we have to name is Kircher, 
&,mah of aii indefatigable turn of mind in the pursuit 
of science. He was led to an investigation ot the 
properties of burning glasses, by a wish to determine- 
t&e probable truth of the prevalient story concerning 
\rcnimedes. He performed many experiments : first,' 
be cpmbined anumberpf parabolic reflectors^ then tie* 
Birrahged a number of flat circular mirrors against a 
wall, inclined at such angles to one another, that the 
reflected rays from all were combined in one spot : 
and afterwards, he made numerous experiments witti^ 
five plane reflectors, fixed in a frame, and so inclined^ 
as to focalize the reflected rays at the distance of a 
hundred feet : he tested the heat produced by one, two, 
three, four, and five mirrors successively, and noted 
their comparative effects: he even went to Syracuse,, 
to endeavour to determine the position and distance 
of the Roman fleet, with respect to Archimedes' burn-; 
ing apparatus. 

During the seventeenth century^ M. Vilette, a French, 
artist at Lyon$, constructed several large hurning 
mirrors. These mirrors seem to have differed cour. 
siderably from those before alluded to, for each' 
mirror consisted of a single concave surface. They 
were made of a composition, of which copper and tin 
were two of the ingredients, and the reflexion had 
■something of a yellow cast. One of these mirrors 
was as large as forty-seven iuchea in diameter, with 
a focal length of thirty- eight inches. One of them 
was exhibited before the king of France, in 1670, at 
St. Germain, and the results of the experiments were 
very remarkable. 

A small piece, of pot-iron was taeltedtn ', 4o seconds.* 

' A silver piece of fifteen pencb was pierced in 24 •* 

Athieknaltwasnitltedin 3a *' ' ' 

Tb* end of asword blada bunt in o.. 43 ' '^ ' 

A brass eouotar was pierced inj..H. ^.^4*.. </,«•. 6 -^ *^ 
Apiece of red.Qopp^r ^as melted in .......,, 43. '* , ^ 

A piece of chambejr quarry-stone vitrified in 45. **. . | 

iVatch-spring steel melted In '....,..• 9 **\ 

A minefal stone calcined and vtMfied -fti ' i .....' f ^ 
6i«eR SB^Dod and ether bodies' IMk-'firb instai^tly. ' 

Another mirror melted a small silver coin in sevexi 
seconds and si half, and various other metals in 
times varying from three to thirty seconds. 

In 1685 M. de la Garouste' presented to th6 
Acadfemyof Sciences a polished reflector of five feet 
in (diameter. This instrument was said to produce 
very powerful effects^ but^the nature of it hasjnot been 
detailed. 

The next instrument we have to d^acfibe, w^ con- 
strucietf by Tschirnhausen, ki^d w^of well polished 
copper, nearly. Ave feelt 'ju(i.di£Mmeter» Amoag the 
effects produced b3P..jt>. vera the following :-*-A piece 
of wood, held' in< the focos/ flamed instantly; water, 
applied in an earthen vessel, boiled immediately: a 
piece of tin, three inches thick, melted^ la dfops as 
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•oon as it wai put ia the foent : a plate of iron or 
steel became instantly red-bot^ and a hole was soon 
afterwards burned through it : copper and silver melted 
in ftve or six minutes : slate, tile, pumice, crucible, 
and bone, were speedily converted into a kind of 
enamel, differing in opacity and in colour. 

The greatest improver of these contrivances was 
the celebrated Buffon, who made very diversified expe- 
riments on the best mode of focalizing heat He 
found that silvered glass reflected light more power'^ 
fully ^an polished metals > and he investigated the 
extent to which the heat is dispersed by passing 
through the air. When he had made many prelimi- 
nary experiments, he proceeded to construct the 
burning apparatus represented in our cut He took a 
great number (at first 168,) of pieces of silvered glass, 
six inches by eight, and mounted them in an iron 
frame, each glass being so fitted up with screws and 
springs that a motion could be given to it in any 
direction, so that the image reflected from all the 
plates might be easily thrown upon the same spot ; 
and the whole finime, by means of the toothed arm 
seen below it, could be placed at an angle depending 
on the sun*8 altitude. The peculiarity of this mirror 
consisted in the long distance to which its effects 
extended : in most oi the instances already detailed 
the focus was only four or five feet from the mirror, 
but Buffon*s experiments will show how far otherwise 
it was with his apparatus. 

March 23, 1747. — Buffon set on fire, at a distance 
of 66 feet, a plank of tarred beech wood, with 
40 mirrors only, although the machine happened to 
be disadvantageously placed. On the same day a 
tarred plank was set on fire, at a distance of 126 feet, 
with 98 mirrors. April 3. — By a pale evening sun a 
slight inflammation was produced upon a plank 
covered with wool cut into small pieces, at the distance 
of 138 feet, with 112 mirrors. April 4.— When the 
sun was rather obscure, 154 mirrors, at the distance 
of 150 feet, made a tarred plank smoke profusely in 
two minutes. April 5. — 154 mirrors, at a distance of 
250 feet inflamed chips of fir deal, sulphured and, 
mixed with charcoal : when the sun was bright, the 
inflammation took place in a few seconds. April 10. — 
128 mirrors, at a distance of 150 feet, set fire to a 
tarred plank of fir. April 11. — 12 mirrors at the 
distance of 20 feet inflamed small combustible mat- 
ters: 21 mirrors inflamed a plank of beech: 45 
mirrors melted a large pewter flask, weighing about 
six pounds: 117 mirrors melted some thin pieces of 
silver, and made a piece of sheet-iron red-hot: the 
distance of 20 feet was nfiaintalned tbrougl^o^Lt these 
four experiments. 

r The result of Buffon's experiments led him to 
believe that he could melt metals as easily at 50 feet 
distance as at 20. He also considered that.a distance 
of about 40 or 45 feet was the most advautageous for 
experimenting on the metals. In subsequent expe- 
riments Buffon ignited wood at a distance of 200, and 
even 210 feet, when the sun was shining brilliantly j 
and he melted nearly all the metals and metallic 
minerals at a distance varying from 25 to 40 feet 
The apparatus required about half an hour to bring all 
the mirrors to focalize in one spot. 
. In another paper we shall speak of some subse- 
quent contrivances by Buffon, and also of some 
made in later times ; after which we shall speak of 
those which act by the transmission, instead of the 
reflexion, of solar rays. 



Bb moderate in thy desires of what thoa hast not ; and 
moderate in the use of what thou hast.-«-BiSB0p PAtnick. 



TO GOD. 

For thee, for thee, my lyi« I ftinng, 
Who, by ten thousand worids attended, 
Hpldest thy oourse sublime and splendid 

Through heaven's immeasurable ring ; 

I tremble 'noath thy biasing throne. 

Thy light eternal built upon, — 

Thy throne, as Thou, all radiant, bearing 
Love'e day-beams of benignity ! 

Tet terrible is thine appearing 
To them who fear not thee. 

O what is mortal man, that he 
May hesif thy hofkvenly temple ringing. 
With songs that heaven's own choira are singing, 

And echo back the melodyP 

My soul is wandering from its plaoe i 

Mine ^es are lost amidst the qiace 

Where thousand suns are rolled through hef^yes, — 
Suns waked by Thee from chaos' sleep; 

But with the thought my soul is driven 
Down to a tracUess deep. 

There was a moment ere Thy plan 
Poured out Time*s stream of mortal glory; 
Ere Thy high wisdom tracked the story 

Of all the years einoe time bsgan. 

Bringing sweet peace from sorrow's mine. 

And mjSdng misery diBci|Jine; 

The bitter waters of Miction 
I Distilling into dews of peace, 

' And kindlmg heavenly benediction 

From earth's severe distress. 

Then did thine Omnipresent eye, 
£arth*s million million wonders settng. 
Track through the misty mase of bemg 

E'en my obscurest destiny. 

I, in those marvellous plans, though yet 

Unborn, had mine own portion set^ 

And Thou hadst marked my path, though lowly; 
E'en to my meanness Thou didst give 

Thy BpUit^Thou— so hi^— so holy 
And I, thy creature, hve. 

So, through this trembling ball of clay, 

Thou to and fro dost kindly lead me; 

Midst life's vicissitudes I speed me, 
And quiet peace attends my way. 
And, O, what bliss it is to be, 
Though but an atom, formed by Thee ; 
By Tnee, who, in thy mercy, pourest 

Rivers of grace, to wliom, indeed, 
The eternal oak-trees of the forest^ 

Are as the mustard seed. 

Up, then, my spirit ! soar above 

This vale where mists of darkness gather^ 

Up to the hiffh eternal Father, 
For thou wert usbioned by his love. 
Up to the heavens! awayl away I 
No I bend thee down to dust and day; 
Heaven B dazzling liglit will blind and bum theef 

Thou const not bear the awfU blaze. 
No t wouldest thou find the Godhead, tarn, thee 

On nature's free to gase. 

There, in its every feature, thou 
Mayest read the Almighty; every feature 
IWt^s ipread upon the fyUce of nature 

Is brifhteoed with Hii ho\y glow; 

Th^ rushing ^ the w&terfrU, 

The 4eep green valley,— «lent all; 

The waving grain, the roaring ocean. 
The woodland's wandering melody, 

AH— all that wakes the souFe emotion. 
Creator! speaks of Thecj 

But of thy works through sea and lan^ 
Or the ^de fields of ether wending^ 
In man Thy noblest thon^ts are bunding t 

Man is the glory of tl^ haadi 

Man, modeUed in a fonn of gmce^ 

Where eveiy beauty has its place; 

A gentleness and glory sharing 
His spirit, where we may behol4 

A faifflier aim, a aoble dartog,— 
Tia tube hnmorlsl aufoUL 
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wisdom I OtmbotmdedittigliU 

I lofle mo is the light Blyaniii 

Mine eye is daric, imd dimmed my Timoa: 
Who ftm I in this gloomy ni^tl 
Eternal Being I let the ray 
Of thy high wisdom, bear away 
My thoughts to thine abode sablimest; 

But how shall groVeUiag ptesions rise 
To the prond tem^e where thev oiimbesly 

The threshold of the ^esf 

Maonghy If I a stammering hymii| 

My GodI to Thee, may 8ing» mnrortiiy 

Of those sweet strains poured oat before The« 

by heavenly hosts of Chemfaim* 

peepise me not, — one spark confer, 

"Worthy of thy own woi*shipper; 

And better eongs, And worthier praises; 
Shall hallow Thee^ when, midst the strain 

Of saintSi my voioe its chorus nisesi 
Neyer to ^nk agMn- 

[From the Butch.] 



ti!e common yew, 

(TeuntB haccata,) 

Tflft eommon yew is the only tree belonging io the 
Bubdivitioii of coniferona vegetables called TsgtMt, 
whieh is a natife of Britain. It is generally distri- 
buted thronghont the northern parts of Europe, and 
is also a natire of North America, and of the Japan 
isles. It was much more abimdant in England and 
Ireland some centuries ago than it is at the present 
time. In the hitter country great quantities of yew 
are found imbedded in the earth. We also find, 
from the mention made of it by Csssar, that it was 
very plentifal in Gaul, at the time of his inrasion of 
that country. 

The yew is a very slow-growing tree, especially in 
mountainous situations: it is mostly seen at a dis- 
tance from other trees, and is rarely found in ibrests, 
or even in large groups of trees) for though the bane- 
ful properties of the yew have been much exaggerated, 
it is still true that other trees do not thrive well in 
its immediate vicinity. 

The foliage of the yew is of a peculiarly dark and 
sombre green, and the brAnching habit of thci tree 
gives it a breadth and densitjr of shadfe thst Weil 
accord With the situation which, in this country, it 
mostly occupies, !.«. the viUage ehurehyard^ The 
gloomy appearance of the tree seems to have consti- 
tuted it the emblem of mourning in all nations, tnd 
the extremely lasting nature of its timberj as affording 
a faint type of immortality, was probably the cause 
of its being planted in churchyaSrds by our fore- 
fathers. The leaves of the yew ghy# very thickly 
along At twigs in opposite rows, and are of a liiieai> 
shape j the cones, or berries, are small and numerous, 
and when ripe the seed is found enclosed in ft soft 
pulp of ft bright red colour and very sweet taste. 
This pulp was formerly supposed to possess most 
deleterious properties, but has now been proved to be 
perfectly innocuous} the narcotic prineiple being con- 
confined to the leaves. Instances have been cited of 
the fatal effects of the chippings iVoni these trees 
when eaten by horses and cows. It is likewise 
thought that bee-hives placed near a yew-tree will not 
prosper. 

When this tree occupies a moist and shaded situa- 
tion in a rich soil, it grows at a quicker rate than is 
its usual habit, but it is not bettered by the change. 
The timber is neither so heavy nor compact as usual, 
and very frequently the tree, while increasing in 
diameter, becomes hollow in the centre, and does not 
contain more wood than one of a smaller growth, at 
the same time that the quality of the timber is very 



inferior. This tree never attains any great height, 
but sometimes exhibits in the protuberances of its 
trunk and branches a very curious appearance. These 
fantastic forms, as they are sometimes exhibited in 
nature, are by ho means displeasing to the eye, but 
the barbarous attempts ai improvement on nature, 
formerly so much in fashion, are extremely offensive 
to a correct taste. The Romans were perhaps the 
means of introducing this ctistom among us, for we 
are told by Pfiny that they were fond of cutting their 
evergreens into the shapes of birds and beasts: how- 
ever this may be, the custom was prevalent in this 
country for Several centuries, and even now we are 
tod often ahnoyed by goodly trees of yew, cypress, or 
box, deformed and deprived of all their naturd beauty 
by the attempt of ^eir owners, to conform them to 
their own ideas of graceful proportions. Pyramids, 
obelisks, and various uncouth figures of birds and 
beasts of yew, still decorate gardens and courtyards 
in the country, and excite the amusement of the pas- 
senger, while in some places we still see vestiges of 
the tall impenetrable hedges formed of these trees 
in ancient times, and kept in their stiff wall-like forms 
by repeated and diligent shearing. Gilpin notices 
.this strange practice. In speaking of the yew, he 
says :— 

As to its picturesque perfections,-— I profess myself (con- 
trary, I sappose, to general opinion) a great admirer of its 
form and foliage. . The yew is, of all other trees, the most 
ionsiU; hence all ttie indignities it suffers. We every- 
where see it cut and metamorphosed into such a variety of 
deformities, that we are hardly brought to conceive it has a 
natural shape, or the power whieh other trees have, of hang- 
ing carelessly, or negligently. Yet it has this power in a 
very eminent degree ; and in a state of nature, except in 
exposed situations, is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
evergreens tre have. Indeed, I know not whether, all 
things considered, it is not superior to the cedar of Lebanon 
itself-^I mean to such meagre representations of that noble 
plant as we have in Bngland. The same soil which cramps 
the cedar is congenial to the yew. 

Hie large use made of the wood of the yew hi for- 
mer days for military pturposeS, occasioned the supply 
of native timber to be insufficient; great quantities 
were therefore imported from other lands, and the 
long bow which every Englishman was obliged to 
have, of a height equal to his own stature, was formed 
most commonly bf yew. Its toughness and elas« 
tieity admirably fitted it for this purpose. Spenser 
speaks of 

Hie eugh, obedient to the bender*s will. 
There is much resistance, however, to be overcome in 
bending a bow made of yew, and the use of the long 
bow in ancient times must have required an extraor- 
dinary dejgree of strength and skill. It was the proud 
boast of file yeoman that none but an Englishman 
eould bend that powerful weapon. 

•file propagation of ihe tree, which is by seed, has 
iioW /alien into neglect; but should the application of 
its extremely hard and solid wood to the purposes of 
machinery be added to its present use as an orna- 
mental wood, or should the practice of archery be- 
come again universally prevalent, we may expect to 
See its cultivation better attended to. 

Their beauteous veind, the yew 

And phyllerea lend, to suifnce o*er 

The cabinet. 

The wood is at present valued by the cabinet-maker 
and the inlayer, on account of its beautiful red veins: 
for works of strength and durability it is also a good 
material, such as axles, cogs for Ivheels, fiood-gates 
for fish-ponds, &c. 

The specimens of ancient yew-trees are becoming 
fnore ftnd more rare. Evelyn speaks of several that 
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bad attained a remarkable size and age. The Cipw- 
hurst yew was thirty feet in circumference: a ye^ in 
the churchyard of Brabume in Kent was neiprly 
twenty feet in diameter, and Evelyn observes that at 
Sutton, near Winchester, there was "such another 
monster." An interesting notice of the ancient yew- 
tree in Dibden churchyard, Hampshire, destroyed by 
the violent storm in November, 1836, will be found 
in the Saturday Magazine, Vol. X., p. 47, and different 
opinions respecting the origin of the custom of plant- 
ing these trees in churchyards are stated in Vol. I., 
p. 74. Pennant mentions a yew, in a churchyard in 
the Highlands, which measured fifty-six feet and a 
half in circumference. In Wales aind Ireland twigs 
of yew-tree are often carried at funerals. ; 
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Ths Common Ytw, (Taxutbaectita.) 



BOTANICAL GARDEN AT KEW. i 

This is situated on the south side of Kew Gree4 
having the walls of the royal forcing and kitchea 
garden, and the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace for 
its boundaries. It occupies fifteen acres, of which 
part is devoted to the cultore of shrubs and trees : 
the remainder is taken up with stoves and green- 
houses, ten in number, borders of herbaceous plants, 
open spaces for receiving greenhouse plants in sum- 
mer, &c. One stove or house, called the I^Iih Stove, 
sixty feet long, contains some fine old palm trees 
among other specimens: a second, forty feet long, 
has small New Holland and Cape plants in ft: a 
third contains magnificent specimens from New 
Holland, and other countries: it is 110 feet long, 
and called the "Botany Bay House.** There is a 
fourth of the same length, said to be the first erected 
in the garden, which contains noble specimens of 
succulent and other plants. In general, the plants, 
especially those from New Holland, are In excellent 
health, clean, and well attended to ; and the general 
appearance of the collections very creditable. 

In the pleasure-ground is a fine old orangery, ISO 
feet long, filled with orange trees, araucatias. New 
Holland, and other plants, many of which are of 
great size. In another part of the ground there 
has recently been erected an architectural greenhouse, 
eighty-two feet long, forty-two wide, and twenty- 
eight high. 

This garden has always been maintained as the 
great botanical garden of the country; yel, under 
the present defective system pursued in it, it has 
never been nearly so effective, as a garden' of science 
and instruction, as it might have b6en rendered. 

Visitors arc unreservedly admitted t6 the garden 



daily, except on Sundays 5 a privilege which has, 
however, as yet afforded no other advantage to the 
public beyond a pleasant lounge, or at least next to 
no other. Great quantities of flower and other plants 
have been supplied from it to the conservatories, 
&c., of Windsor Castle, and to the royal palaces on 
birth-days, birth-nights, and other grand enterttfin- 

t.ments. It was originally formed at the private 
expense of the royal family, and has, up to the 
present time, been maintained as part of the house- 
hold establishments, the estimate of the expenses 

fb^ing Regulated and defrayed by the Lord Steward 
and the Board of Green Cloth. Unconnected, how- 
ever, as it is with any of the palaces now occupied as 
royal residences, it has become a mere, magazine of 
materials, valuable only, and very valuable, as a 
means to stock the other royal gardens. 

The cost of repairs, &c., is defrayed at the public 
expense, out of the revenues of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests j and this cost amounted in 
1834 to 981/. 6s,: in 1835 to 1646/. 4s. 8dr. in 
1836 to 5065/. 2s. 4d.: and in 1837 to 449/.: making 
a total in these four years of 8141/. 135. 

It is proposed that the garden should now be given 
up for national purposes ; there being no botanical 
institution near London, but a small one at Chelsea, 
supported by a private corporation, the Society of 
Apothecaries, who have no funds adequate to main- 
tain such a botanical garden as the wants of science 
would now seem to demand. The present establish- 
ment at Kew would form an admirable founiiation, 
and no better site for it could be found in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. To make it effective, at least 
thirty acres from the pleasune-gardens would require 
to be added, and extensive establishments and 
arrangements should be made, so as to adapt it 
perfectly to the three brtmches of instruction, exhibi- 
tion, and supply. With respect to the latter, it might 
be made the great source of new and valuable plants to 
be introduced and dispersed throughout the country, 
the centre of authentic and official information upon 
points connected with the establishment of new colo- 
nies, the public nursery for the propagation of plants in 
our foreign possessions, &c. .It is also proposed that the 
department attached to such a national garden should 
possess the control over the gardens in the British 
colonies and dependencies, such as those in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Saharun^ur, the Isle of Franbcf,* and 
Trinidad, which cost many thousands a ft^r, and 
whose utility is much diminished by the wadt o^ 
some system under which th^y can 1^ be regulated 
and controlled. 

To render such an establishment perfectly effective 
would certmnly not cost ^ more than '20,000/., and 
400Q/L a year afterwards fbr its maintenance, besides 
repairs, 

[Compiled from an OflSdal Report by Dr. IJndley.] 



Leark from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand that bt^ings thee woo ; 
Free likd yon rode from base Tindicfive pride, 
Imblazd with gems the wmt thai v€Ad* thy side. 
Mark wbei^ yon tree rewards the stony shower, . 
"With fniut nectareous^ or the balmy flower : 
AU nature cries aloud,— ^'' Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the roiler bless F' 
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OAK HAMPTON CASTLE. 




Oakhaupton 18 the name of a deanery in Devon-' 
■hire, ai well as of a town and a castle aituated in it. 
The deanery contains, besides, the town« three small 
▼illagea or hamlets/ named Chissacot, ,Mel4o|i, and 
Kigbear. 

The town of Oakhampton is sorronnaed on every 
side by hills, and derives its chief importance from 
being in thfs high road from £zeter to Cornwall : it 
is sitnated at abont twenty-two miles from Exeter 
and two hundred from Iiondon, The neighbonring 
forest of Dartmoor affords pasturage to numerous 
flocks of sheep, the flesh of which is said, from the 
sweetness^ of the herbage, to be of superior quality j 
in consequence of which, great numbers of the sheep 
are sent to the London mavket. There is a weekly 
market at Oakhamptcm on Saturdays, at which com, 
meat, poultry, fish, &c., are abundantly supplied. 
Oakhampton was one of the first towns that sent 
members to parliament. It acquired that privilege in 
the reign of Edward the First : the privilege was 
exerted in the seventh of Edward the Second: but 
from that period it appears to have remained in 
abeyance till 1640, when it was again resumed, and 
continued until the time of the Reform Bill. The right 
of election was vested in the freemen and proprietors 
of freeholds within the borough, about two hundred 
in number : Oakhampton was, however, one of the 
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boroughs disfranchised by the' Reform Act. Before 
the changes in municipal goverHriien^ Pakh'ampton 
was governed by a mayor, recorder, justice, five 
principal burgesses^ and eight assistants, aided by a 
town clerk and otlier officers. The mayor was chosen, 
on the firsi Mohday afte/ Michaelmas day, by the 
entire body, from two principal burgesses nominated 
by the late mayor. The' principal burgesses were 
eight in number; the mayor, the late mayor, and the 
town, clerk included^ The Trfeedora was acquired, by 
birth and servitudie i the 'eldest son alone becoming 
free at his, fatheVs death, though not unless bom 
within the borough. . But certain changes were 
made in these matters, by the Municipal Corporations 
Reform Act. 

The living of Oakhampton is a vicarage, in the 
archdeaconry of Totness, and diocese of Exeter, 
rated in the king's books at 20/., and in the patronage 
of the lord of the manor. The church is situated 
about half a mile from the town : it is an ancient 
edifice, with a handsome sq^pre tower, surmounted 
with pinnacles, and havihg north and south porches. 
There is, besides this, a little chapel called St. James s 
chapel, belonging to the corporation, and- chiefly 
employed for the performance of divine service during 
the sessions, and occasionally in Lent. 

Oakhampton derives an historical importance from 
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ihe circnmstance of its having been the head of the 
Earldom of Devon, and the seat of the hereditary 
coiinty sheriffs, keepers of the castle of Exeter. The 
castle, the ruins of which are represented in our 
frontispiece, was existing longer ago than wcrliave any 
records of the town. William the Conqueror gave 
the barony to one of his faithful followers, Baldwin 
de Brioniis, who had greatly aided him at the battle 
of Hastings ; and it is stated by some writers that 
Baldwin then built Oakhampton castle on his newly 
acquired estate ; while others think that it existed 
before the arrival of William in England. Be this as 
it may, the castle became the residence of Baldwin, 
and he was created hereditary sheriff or viscount of 
Denshire or Devonshire, and baron of Oakhampton. 
Baldwin and his descendants exercised great power 
in the barony. They had the right of capital punish- 
ment over eight manors ; and b^esides these eight, 
they held a great many others in demesne, upwards 
of a hundred and sixty being occupied at one time by 
inferior tenants. The barons acted as stewards at 
the installation of the bishops of the diocese, claiming 
on such occasions perquisites to a large amount. 
They possessed also numerous advowsons, and were 
the patrons of several priories ; holding three fees of 
the see of Exeter, and ninety-two by knight's service. 
^ Edward the Third, by a stretch of power, created 
Hugh Courtney earl of Devonshire, and the barony 
passed into that family, in whose possession it re- 
mained till the reign of Edward the Fourth, when 
the earl of Devon was beheaded for taking part with 
the Lancasterian party against the Yorkists. After 
this it passed through various hands till the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, when it was restored to the 
Courtney family ; but one of the branch having been 
accused of carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
against the crown, the park of Oakhampton was laid 
waste, and the castle reduced to ruin. The barony 
became extinct during the reign of Queen Mary, by 
the death of Edward Courtney, earl of Devon, 
without issue, when the possessions were divided 
among the descendants of the four sisters of his 
great-grandfather ; by which division, Oakhampton 
castle, with about half the manor, became the property 
of the family of the Mohuns. During the last 
centnry, the entire manor became the property of 
Lord Ciive, celebrated for his connexion with India. 
It was afterwards possessed by the Prince of Wales -, 
and has since passed into private hands. 

The ruins of the castle occupy the summit and 
declivity of a conoidal mount or eminence, now so 
thickly clothed with trees, that although the ruins 
*re of great extent, only a very small proportion of 
them are visible from the high road. The high road 
from Exeter to Launceston is nearly on a level with 
the top of the mount, and the mount is skirted on 
one side by the western branch of the river Ock. 
In approaching from the south, the mouldering and 
ivy covered ruins present a peculiarly picturesque 
appearance^ from their combination with the sur- 
rounding well wooded scenery. The ivy with which 
the lower part of the ruins is covered gives all that 
peculiar beauty which an old building, thus enveloped, 
is calculated to possess. In allusion to the effect of 
the ivy on these ruins, Mr. Williams, in his Picturesque 
Excursiom in Devon, observes : — 

The ornamenU of nature, in the decorations of ruins, are 
so tasteful, »o pleasingly wild, and so harmonized, that 
nothing from human ingenuity can be added for their im- 
provement « The long grass that overtops the mouldering 
wall* is an object simple and common ; but wheie is there 
more effect produced, than when it is agitated by the wind, 
and responsively vibrating to iU motion? The individual 
apd general beauty of mosses, and the richness of lichens, 



contribute, by the great variety of their colour, to adorn the 
front of old buildings. AU that remaiQs for taste to p^erform 
is the removal of Ivy when ft iha'des fretted and tracery 
windows, arched doors, or any neat stone work : these are 
in general so few, and occupy so small a part of the walls, 
that, however common in point of architectural beauty they 
may be, yet, by their exposure, a variety arises, a break i| 
introduced* and somethmg like an object is added. To 
these productions of the vegetable world, the landscape 
painter is under the greatest obligation. In- a picture of a 
eastle, or of any ruin, where it might be necessary to adhere 
to the local scene, without the introduction of any object to 
assist in the character of it as a picture, their judicious 
management would enable him to give it either the appear- 
ance of being agitated by a storm, or a peculiar' interest 
from the ivi^ foliage, with its clustered branches, and the 
delicacy of the overhanging long grass. 

Between Oakhampton and Tavistock is situated 
Brent Tor, a remarkable elevation, which^ although 
distant twenty miles from Plymouth, is the firat 
Devonshire landmark seen from the British Channel, 
and forms a useful guide to mariners on entering 
Plymouth Sound. Some writers, judging from the 
conical shape of the hill, and the porosity of the rock 
of which it is compos^dj conclude that it is an extinct 
volcano. There is at the very summit of the Tor a 
churchy of th^e very small dimensions of 37 feet by 14, 
which can be seen far out at sea. The erection of 
inch a building on so exposed and elevated a spot is 
traditionally accounted for thus : — A merchant in 
>ne of our colonies, wishing to return with his wealth 
^ his native country, embarked full of those hopes 
vhich men, in whose bosom the amor patria is not 
sxtiDguished, so fondly indulge. The vessel, wafted 
ly light breezes^ pursued her course for some days 
without interruption ) but on one particular evening 
symptoms of a change appeared, and by break of day 
he ship was in imminent danger ; for the tempest 
ncreased to such a degree as to excite the most 
darming appr^ensions. The agonized merchant, 
in the fervency of prayer, vowed that should Provi- 
dence spare him from the storm, he would build a 
church on the first land he saw. The vessel 
fortunately rode out the tempest, and Brent Tor 
presenting itself first, on their approach to the 
western coast of the island, he piously fulfilled his 
vow, by building a church on the summit of the Tor, 
to remain as a memorial of his gratitude and sincerity. 
Whether this tradition be true or not, it is certain 
that a few persons still attend divine sc;,rvice in the 
church, if they have strength and vigour enough to 
mount. Carrington in his poem of Dartmoor speaks 
of this hill and die chapel upon it, in the following 
beautiful lines : — 

From y<»i plain 
Brent Tor npmshes. Even now when all 
Is light, and life, and joy, on Tamar*s bank,— 
£*sn now that solitary mass is dark^-^ 
Dark in the glorious sunshine. But when night 
With raven wings broods o'er it, and the storm 
Of winter sweeps the moor, such sounds are heard 
Around the lonely rock, as village seen 
Almost unearthly deem. In truth it wears 
A joyless aspect $ yet the very brow 
Uplifts a chapel, and devotion breathes, 
Oft, in the region of the cloud, her hymn 
Of torching melody. Impressive spot 
For fair religion's dome ! and sure, if aught 
Can prompt to holiest feeling, and give ^-ing 
To disembodied thought, it is to bend 
The knee where erst the daring eagle perch'd ; 
And while, with all it*B grossness and its care. 
Earth waits^ fiir, hur below, to worship there,— 
There on the wild van of the wildest rock 
That Dartmoor lifts on high. 
At a short distance from Oakhampton is situated 
Oaklands, an elegant seat of Albany Saville Esq., 
lord of the manor of Oakhampton, and owner of tiie 
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castle. Oaklands is tt mansion of the Ionic order, 
built upon a woody slope, about twenty years ago. 
The house has a finely proportioned portico in 
front ; and its internal arrangements are elegant and 
judicious. The staircase is grand and spacious, and 
is jmrrounded by an elegant gallery, supported by 
Corinthian columns* 
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THE CBETAN AND THE SNAKE. 

A rABLB* 

Who has aot heard of ancient Crete^ 
Benowned for treachery and deceit * ; 
For recreant hearts, that loved to frame 
Beports to blast a neighbonr'a fame; 
For tongues that spread with fool delight 
The aweltering yenom of their spite, 
Besembling, in Detraction's plan. 
The old arch-enemy of man f I 

Well might the great Apostle's word 
The history of their crime record. 
Charge on their holy Prelate's care, 
This wholesome precept to declare, — 
*' Speak ill of no mau^", and impart 
Buch heavenly lessons to the heart. 
As, under God, might bring the yonng 
To heed their thoughts, and curb the tongue. 

A Cretah, to his title trae^ 
A slanderer, and a fool one too, 
Who loved to point the bitter jest. 
And plant a thorn in virtue's breast ; 
Whose tongue (that small but powerful part. 
The organ of a wicked heart,) 
Was used to forge and utter words. 
Which cut the soul like very swords, 
His lazy noon-tide length had laid. 
Beneath a crumbling ruin's shade, 
Where ivy, with insidious force. 
Helped, while it hid, destruction's course,— 
Fit emblem of the slanderer's wiles, 
Who veils his malice under smiles. 

I warn thee, Cretan, have a care. 
For folded 'midst the dry dust there, 
A poisonous Snaxe, in cunning guise, 
With burnished coat, and shrunken eyes, 
Beplete with sly and dull despite, 
E'en now hath marked thee for a bite ! 

The blow is struck ! and through the wound 
Th' injected virus flows around. 

But Cretans' flesh was dangerous food; 
For strange ! O, strange ! his evil blood. 
Black as the source from whence it sprang, 
Too subtle for the serpent's £ang. 
Poured poison back, like living flame, 
Which filled and shook the r^tile's frame ; 
Till, with a deadlier vencnn tried, 
The serpent sickened, writhed, and died* K« 

"^ See Titus i. 12, in which St. Paul quotes a verse of Epimd- 
Dides. respecting the character of the Cretans. 

t The word AtiBoKag (Diabolus) from winch our word, Devil, is 
Jerived, means " A Calamniator." 

t See St. Pa4^1's Epistle to Tittbs, the ilirst Bishop of Crete, iii. 2. 

*#*. The above Fable is founded on a Greek Epigram in two lines, 
in which the story is told of a Cappadocian; bnt a3 the Cretans, 
Cappadocians* and Ctltcians were proverbially classed together as of 
a kindred dispeeition, (the three KappM in Greek,— the three C's iii 
our laDgua&e,) it is, perhaps, not unfair to assigo the ioeideat Ph 
■pecUng the Snake to a Cretaa. 



GARDEN HERBS. ^ V. 

MtNT. (Mentha.) 

There are several sorts of mint growing wild in our 
fields and woods, some inhabiting a wet and marshy 
soil, others preferring a dry and open situation. The 
powerful and refreshing' smell of this herb has 
recommended it to general notice, and we find several 
species cultivated in gardens for domestic and medi- 
cinal uses. Of these the most esteemed is Spear-mini, 
{Mentha viridts^ so called on account of the shape of 
its leaves which are long, and somewhat in the shape 
of a spear. 

This herb is called by M. Valmont Bomare Menthe 
^'AngUterre, (English mint,) and he speaks of it as 
originally growing in this country only. It is also 
lenown in France and Italy respectively by the names 
Menthe de notre dame, (our lady's mint,) and erha Sania 
Maria, (St. Mary's herb,) from what traditionary 
cause we know not This particular species must be 
Jknown to most persons, as being the most useful 
•kind of garden mint, very much employed in spring 
Isalads, as well as in sauce fpr roasted lamb, &c. Its 
carminative qualities render it a wholesome ingredient 
in pea soup, and very proper to be boiled with greea 
peas. It is recommended as one of the most effica- 
cious simples, in cases of loss of appetite, nausea, &c.j 
and in the colic pains to which children are subject. 
For these purposes an infusion of the dried herb is 
better than the green, as containing the whole virtues 
of the mint. The juice of spear-mint drunk in 
vinegar is said to be an effectual cure for hiccups. 

The next in value among the different species of 
mint, (of which there are not fewer than twelve 
indigenous to Britain,) is Peppermint, (Mentha 
piperita,) much cultivated for medical use, especially 
in the county of Surry, whence the London market 
is supplied. It has a smooth purple stalk, and is 
easily to be distinguished from other kinds of mint 
by its penetrating smell, and more pungent taste, 
leaving a peculiar sense of coldness on the tongue. 
The leaves stand in pairs upon footstalks, and are of 
|i dark green colour, oval-shaped, nerved, and pointed : 
the flowers are small, and of a purple colour, and 
appear in August and September. 

From this herb, either in its fresh or dry state, a 
pungent oil is obtained, by distillation with water, 
called oil of peppermint. This oil i^ a favourite 
remedy in spasmodic cases, and has been recom- 
mended as a stimulant in Asiatic cholera. Spirit of 
peppermint is formed by adding three drachms of 
this oil and one pint of water to a gallon of proof 
spirit, and with a gentle fire allowing one gallon to 
distil. Peppermint water, when well prepared, is 
found to be an excellent cordial in common cases of 
spasm and flatulency, and is abo of use to cover the 
nauseous taste, and diminish the painful action of 
saline and other medicines. The method of its pre- 
paration is as follows. Take two pounds of the herb 
in its dried state, or if fresh, take four pounds ^ add 
seven fluid ounces of proof spirit, and two gallons 
of water, and let one gallon distil. Instead of the 
herb itself, two drachms of oil of peppermint may 
be substituted. Peppermint drops are a convenient 
form of oil of peppermint, and may very easily be 
made by warming four ounces of powdered white 
sugar over a charcoal fire, and adding twenty-four 
drops of oil of peppermint and half a fluid ounce of 
peppermint water. These rapidly stirred togethei% 
and dropped on polished marble, soon harden, ana 
may be dried by a slow heat 

Pennyroyal, (Mentha pulegium,) was the favourite 
mint of the ancients, PliDjr recounts to us the 
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opinions of eeyerai physkitiM wtio net in bis cbanK- : 
ber to consult on tbe virtues' of this herb, and comes ^ 
to the important decision that alchapletof penpy* 
royal vfqxn on. the head is far better than one of rosci^ 
'^o relieve giddiness and disorders of the '.braia 
'Dodon«u8 states that a branch of pennyroyal, either 
fresh .or jdrkd^ will much improve the quality of fool- 
or'stfit Water, and may therefore be important to us in 
Icircumstances of necessity, when obliged to submit to - 
"Such' a draught. This remark is confirmed by other 
;writers. Gerard says *'if this herb be dried, and 
"taken to sea, it will purify corrupt water without ' 
Ixurting thbse who drink it," - ^ 

Tbip^erb C(iii[uerly w^nt.by,the.,name of Pvddingv 
*grd§s^- frqna the . custo;n : of mixing it in hogrf 
•puddhig^. At the time' when Gerard wrote hij 
'Herhaly that. is, in: the rf>gn of Queen Elizabeth, i^ 
•waq vc;"y Vbundant in.tlje^ejghbourhood of L«iKiox](, 
»" It grQweth ^naturally .wiide,'" says this quaint writei*, 
^.* in moist .and overflown places, as in the commoa 
near London called Mileaend, about the holes an4 
ponds thereof, in sundry places, from whence poot 
wpmen biiiti'g plenty to sell in London markets : an<jl 
It* groweth ia sundry other commons near Londoipi 
likewise/^ \ This herb has also been named Run bjf 
the ground and Lurk in ditch, from its creeping nature^ 
and preference for a damp soil. Its stem is prostrate^ 
and very much branched -, its leaves much smaller 
than tl\ose,of the other kinds of mint j its flowers^ 
growing, ip' whorls,' of a lilac colour and very 
numerous. ^ The distilled water, and the spirit of 
-pennyroyal,' njav be . prepared in the same way as 1 
those obtained frqm peppermmt The dd phyiiH — • 
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dark ipreea, or of a bright .re4 colour acco^diag^ 
is viewed by day-light or by candle-light. ^ 

Having tiiui enumerated the* uses m^ benefioial 
qnslitiet of mint, we proeeed to nidiiton the cantroni 
given by aoase of the old herbalists. agiin^ the 
immodenrte empldymeBt of this and other herbs. 

In a volome poUiAcd in 1689, pnrpovting to show 
how health and kmg life may b^ preasnred, yrt meet 
with the foUowinif eaotiaiiiiespectingtiie use ol hevbs. 
. All h«rti8 areoTa slssider noari^ment^and of a naaghty 
Mbltl jaioe and watery^ havinff many supeiilaities, and 
Sberafoie in the ohoiee «f thsm observe well these folhwriug 
rules : 

1. That you eat but a small quantity of them, psiA that 
they may better nourish, use them boy led in broth. 

2. That none but lettice be eaten raw, and that also in 
vinegar, to allay the boyling of the bloodt the heat of the 
hMr end stoaiaelu 

3. In ^winter use het herbs, in surnmer oeol« in spring and 
autumn temperate. 

. 4. That you do not eat of herbs which begin U> put forth 
their. seed. 

5. That heibs be eaten at the beginntng of dinner, sinoe 
thfit alAost all are laxative. 

Respecting mint this author has the fdlcfwing odd 
recommendation. ^ 'Tls to .be used in winter by old, 
phlegniatic, melandioly • men, but in- sunwer 'tis 
naught, especially for' young' choleric men," 'adding 
''If you eat bnt little, and with other cool herbs, it ia 
^ less hnrtfiDd.** 

Culpeper also tells vn that nmtt '4a«'extreme bad 
for wounded people, so that .they say a wounded 
man that eats mint, his wound will never be cured." 

This herb belongs to Linnseus^s fourteenth elass and 
' first order, {DidymMtniu gymnosperniia,) and is of the 



held this herb in ninch higher repute than it is held by i natural order Lalnata or Lamiactit. It may be pro- 

^>._ _\ ji__ _^_- r.^2.'.^.i. I- i_L-i^^^ ^^j ^ ^ pagated by seed, but a few bits of its roots will 

spread into a'bedinthe course of n twelvennmth, 
and where a bed of it is once established It is diflicvlt 
to keep it within' proper bounds. Its roots spread 
in aH directions, at|d the young shoots frequently 
otitnide thetnselves into the neat parterre, or even 
spring np on the well trodden pathway. 



the modern ones. Its virtues in hysteric and nervous 
affections were supposed to be great, and it was also 
administered as an anti-Bpasmo£c and expecfcbvant. 

The other sp^es of mint common in England are' 
as fo^ows. Com-minS, which is oovered with soft 
white hairs, and has whorls of lilae Howers, also 
Covered with hairs. It grows in eom fkUda, and 
Withering says that when oows have eaten of it, as 
ihcy will . do largely towaids liie ehd of the summer) 
when pastures are bare, their milk can hardly b4 
niade' to yitdd.' cheese, on account of a property 
which this.plan^ has of preventing the ccmgfilatton ot 
milk — ^a. circumstance, as he observes, which sadly 
puzzles the dairy- maids.«^JEic^^ Fidd-mmt, with 
wrinkled leaves and whotls of purple flowers.—* 
Narrow-kaved mint, having a branched stem, lan- 
ceolate leaves and purple flowers.— -7k// Bed*mimt, 
growing in watery places. — Horse-mint, of which 
Culpeper tells us that "the juice, laid on warm, 
lielpeth the king's evil, or kernels in the throat/*— 
Hairy-mint, Round-leaved mint, and common Cut^^nint. 

It was an ancient custom for rustics to perfume or 
scour their tables with mint before serving their 
suppers. 

Then rubbed it o*er witli naicbr gathered mist— 

A wholesome herb, that br^th^ed a grated ecent^-OriD. 
Their meaU were also seasoned with this herb, the 
very smell of which, as Pliny observes, "recovers and 
refreshes the spirits, as the taste stirs up the appetite 
for meat." We learn from the sanje ^writer that 
mint was put into milk, to prevent its t^rning sour, 
or curdling, and that it was customary to take mint, 
when milk was drank, that it should not curdle or 
coagulate in the stomach. It is a common practice 
at the present day to rub the inside of bee-hiTes 
with mint and sugar before the swarm is inclosed in 
it, as it is supposed to attach them to the hive. 

When dry and digested in rectified spirits of wine, 
this herb gives out a ti&ctnre which appeals fif a fine 



OIF8IES OF. THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
SoMK pious protesiimts in the south of France have 
lately begun to' interest themselves in the gipsies, or 
Bohemmns, as they are there called, who live in the 
ibrest of the Basque country, and employ themselves 
ehiefly in smuggling between France and Spain. 
The following account of a visit to one of the hamlets 
of this singular race is from a letter addressed by 
two gentlemen of Orthez to their friends in Paris. 
4 "On the twentr-tbird t)f August we set out from 
Salies for the Bosque country, with the view of dis- 
covering some of the' Bohemians. After encountering 
considenible 'dlfficnlties, and suffering much fatigue, 
townrdis fivb in the evefiing we reached the wood of 
-Maherm, whdfe we had been told we should meet 
with the objects of our search. We did, m fact, 
perceive soiAe small hovels about eight feet square, 
and about the same height. Having gone into one 
of them, we found a young man seated on the floor, 
and employed in mending a leathern sack, used in 
transporting contraband articles, such as sugar, 
tobacco, and coffee. Smuggling is their only trade. 
This young man had a common musket sluog across 
his bade* Not far from him a young woman, who 
was no doubt his spouse, was engaged in baking on 
the ehaorcoal embers an Indian com cake, which two 
little ones were watching with evident impatience. 

"We greeted them in Basque : they replied to our 
greetings with the sorprised air of persons whose 
looks seemed to say— who ^ve yon lesve to copiQ 
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here? But tbeir fierce lodes did nottihinii ut, for 
vre knew that we wece under the protectioii . of our 
good Master. We ^en/mquircMi m the same* 
language, if they spoke French: they readied that 
they knew no kusgnage but Basque. ' Go (or 
Gracieuse/ said the woman to her husband. — 'Not 
only for Gracieuse/ said I, * but im all the Bohemians 
that ypu can Inring. with you/ . The hu^mnd ran isffj 
but soon oame back, accompanied by several men 
who could hardly recover their breath : they had pui 
themselves to such speed, doubtless supposing ^m 
the family 4 by which we were surroutided wanteA 
help. Not one of them entered, but they placed 
themselves before the door in such a way as to 
prevent our escape had we attempted it To us they 
all seemed to look very decided ; but without giving 
them too much time to think, I asked. which of thtm 
could speak FrenclL The eldest of the party, a man 
seemingly about fifty, then passed the threshold^ and 
said in Basque — ^*Not French only, but you may talk 
to us in Gascon or in Spanish 3 it matters not, we 
are ready to reply to anything you may have to say.' 
'Well then,' said I, laying my hand on his arm, 'we 
have very important things; to speak about,' and 
drawing him towards me, I added, ' come in and let 
us be seated.* 

"There was but one chair and a small wooden stool 
I took the chair, and pointed to him to take the stool 
I then told him the object of our journey; of the 
wiah felt by some of God's servants to do something 
for the present comfort, and still more for the eveN 
lasting welfare of the Basque Bohemians. ' Think 
you,' exclaimed the Bohemian with great force, 'that 
we know nothing about God V» — 'You may know that 
He is a terrible being, bnt our wish is that you should 
know HIqi as a God of love.' I t)ien with much 
earnestness spoke to them of the good news of sal- 
vation, when I was interrupted by one of them who 
exclaimed — 'Aias, we arc much greater sinners than 
you are.'— 'Yes, that is very true,*, said the others j 
'we cannot expect forgiveness but on much harder 
terms than you.* .' Undfceive yourselves, my friends,^ 
said Ij 'if you go to Jesus who is the source of 
foi:giveness, you, no less th^n we, wilt be grsdousl^ 
received.* - I then asked whether, in case, of a schools- 
master coming toinstruct both them and their iphildrcn^ 
to teach them to read the word of God, and to know 
more of its author, they would give him a welcome 
receptbn, intrust their children to him, and go 
themselves to receive his instructions) The eldest of 
the party replied — 'Assuredly we would j we ask for 
nothing better 3 let him but come, and he will be 
sure of a welcome.' 'I want you all, one by one,' 
said I, 'to answerj* on which they all exckimed, 
* Yes, Sir, yes.' 

"The Qohcmiai^. orator then fully explained to 
them what I proposed, «a4 when he had ended 
speaking, they all cried out— 'We.wish to have him *. 
we wish to have him !* During this conversation 
betwixt the men and us, the women, who were 
standing outside, showed on their part, how well 
pleased they were, and we could see that the prospect 
of instruction was regarded by these poor people as 
a great advantage. They promised to prevail on 
other Bohemians, who, without any fixed abodes, 
spend their days and nights in the forest, with 
no better shelter, even during snow, than the trees 
afford, to come and establish themselves near the 
religious teacher who was to be sent to them. On 
our leaving the spot, we took several of the children 
in our arms, and all the Bohemians affectionately 
shook hands with ns^ begging us not to delay return* 
ing with their expected teacher," 
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yABKXa'S BirmNIliO OUISS, KOW IN THE POSSBUION OF 
TBS UIFUOE or CHINA. 

Iir our former paper we traced the progress of burn* 
ing instruments down to the construction, by Buffon, 
of one consbting of a great number of flat silvered 
I^tes of glass. 

Buffon next constructed instruments that would 
focalize at the distance of a few inches, instead of one 
Off two hundred feet He took a circular plate of 
glass,' about two feet in diameter, perforated it in the 
centre, and fixed it into an iron frame. A very fine 
screw, fixed at the back, passed throagh the central 
hole, md worked in a nut on the other side, so that 
by turning thd screw, the fiat glass became drawn 
into the form of a concave mirror. The experiment 
was then tried, of giving it various degrees of curva- 
ture, in order that it might focalize at various dis- 
tances; but, in the attempt to bend it more than it 
would bear, it broke; as did also another, three feet 
ift diameter; but a third one, about eighteen inches in 
diameter, was preserved as a model of Buffon's in- 
genuity. 

The cause of the fracture of these mirrors seems to 
haf« been through Che perforation made in their 
centres. Buffon, therefore, proposed to get rid of 
this perforation in a singular way. He caused a cir« 
cttlar glass plate to be fi^d at the end of a cylindrical 
drum, made of iron or copper, and completely air- 
tight. The cavity of the drum being exhausted of air, 
by means of the air-pump, the glass was pressed in 
by the weight of the external atmosphere, and became 
a concave mirror. He afterwards proposed another 
mode of effecting this, without the aid of the air-pump ; 
which was, to grind a small portion of the glass into 
the form of a convex lens, and to place a sulphur 
match behind it; the heat of the sun would kindle 
the a«|phior, if the latter were in the focus of the little 
lens, aad the iRsat would rarify the air within the 
drum, and make a "partkd vacuum. Other modjfica* 
tioBS of this contrivance have been proposed; but 
they are not sufiSciently practicable to be mentioned 
heie. 

After this, BoiFon eonslructed concave mirrors in » 
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diflferent way, by bending plates of glass, aided by 
heat, on moidds of a spherical form, and having them 
afterwards ground, polished, and silvered on the 
convex side. But so delicate were all these processes, 
that twenty-one mirrors were broken out of twenty- 
four. One of the three successful ones was forty-six 
inches in diameter, and was regarded as the most 
powerful burning mirror in Europe. 

Mirrors of a peculiar kind were made by Hoeseu 
and Ehrard« They were built up of several pieces of 
solid wood, made concave on one side. This side 
was then covered with copper plate, highly polished, 
and in front of it was an iron arm, so placed as to 
receive any substance precisely in the focus of the 
mirror. The curve was a parabola, much more 
difficult to construct than a spherical curve. This 
form is so calculated for concentrating the parallel 
rays of the sun into a point, that although thesS mir- 
rors were not coated with any more reflecting sub- 
stance than copper, metals were rapidly perforated, 
vegetables and bones were immediately burnt to a 
cinder and vitrified, and the hardest stones resisted 
but a few seconds. 

Newton's attention was directed to the subject of 
burning glasses, by some remarks of Gregory's, and 
he procured seven concave glass mirrors, each about 
a foot in diameter. One of these was placed in the 
centre, and the other six ranged round them at such 
angles, that t,he reflected rays were all focalized to one 
spot. The focal length was a little less than two feet, 
and the heat was sulHcient to melt gold in half a 
minute, and to vitrify brick in one second. 

Leiher, of St. Petersburgh, made many burning 
mirrors, the most curious of which was this: he 
made a concave frame of wood, and covered the con- 
cave surface with a paste, made of floUr, chalk, &c., 
and on this paste he fixed a number of pieces of si]- 
irered glass, each about half an inch square ^ thus 
forming a compound mirror of numerous pieces. 

After this, some elaborate calculations were made 
by M. Peyrard, as to the most effectual mode of 
combining a number of plane mirrors together, to 
produce a powerful effect. Where flat pieces are used, 
it is extremely diflicult to arrange them in such a 
manner that the reflected Images shall combine in one 
focus. Peyrard proposed to employ as many persons 
as there are mirrors, each person to have the manage- 
ment of a mirror, and, by means of some rather 
complicated apparatus, to hold or fix it in such a 
position as to assist in producing the desired effect. 
His arguments, however, though they might appear 
good in theory, were not of a nature to be easily put 
in practice. 

We have stated that one distinguished modern 
Writer conceives it to be not improbable that the 
effects attributed to the burning apparatus of Archi- 
medes, were really produced, though not, perhaps, to 
the fullest extent. Another modern writer (in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica) comes to an opposite con- 
clusion, from the results of Buffou's experiments. 
He says : — 

A distin^ished philosopher, in the end of the eighteenth 
century, with all the advantages of the amazing progress 
of science and the arts up to that period, has, after a 
laborious research, and numerous experiments, wiUi all the 
leisure df philosophical inquiry, at Tast succeeded in con- 
structing a combination of mirrors, which inflames com- 
bustible materials at a distance, and in a convenient 
situation. But when we consider the low state of the arts 
in the time of the Syracusan philosopher, the inferior re- 
flecting power of any mirror then in use, the difficulty and 
expense of procuring such a number as would be necessary, 
and of combining them together, so as to act with facility 
and effect on an enemy's fleeti— seeing that even in 
Buffoa*s apY)aratu8, it took half an hour to bring the mirrors 



to a ibcut; and, therefore^ in the ease of a vessel in motftfff, 
it would be next to impossible to follow it, and keep all ftk^ 
glasses steadily directed to one point, — if we consider all 
these circumstances, the difficulties of the undertaking 
must appear so enormously increased, that it seems to be 
no disparagement to the genius of Archimedes, to require 
stronger proof than has yet been adduced Co convince us of 
the fact. 

TVe shall now direct the reader's attention to those 
burning instruments which act by focalizing light 
transmitted through glass lenses, instead of reflected 
from mirrors. 

Although it seems probable that the ancients were, 
to a certain extent, acquainted with burning* glasses 
of such a form, yet the first one of any importance, 
of which we have an account, was made by Tschirn- 
hausen. This was a convex glass lens, between three 
and four feet in diameter, with a focal distance of 
twelve feet, and the diameter of the focal image about 
an incb and a half. In order to reduce this image, 
the refracted rays were received on a second lens, 
behind the larger one, with a focal length of eight 
inches. The large lens weighed 160 pounds, and 
produced powerfid effects. Wood, even when wet, 
was burnt Instantly ^ small pieces of metal were 
easily melted ; tile, slate, delft ware, pumice-stone, 
pd talc, grew red, and then vitrified; sulphur, pitch, 

Ind resin, were melted, even when under water j the 
shes of wood, vegetables, paper, and cloth, were 
converted into a kind of glass. 

Buffon did not confine himself to burning instru^ 
i^ents acting on the catoptric, or reflecting principle 
but he also made some on the dioptric, or transmls- 
sive plan. He first constructed a water lens; he 
combined two circular segments of a glass sphere; so 
as to form a lens-shaped cavity to be filled with 
water ^ these glass segments were first moulded into 
their proper shapes, and then regularly ground on 
both sides, so that the convex and concave sides were 
exactly parallel. The lens thus formed was thirty- 
seven inches in diameter ; but with all the care that 
Buffon took in the construction,, he found that he 
could not obtain results adequate to the labour be- 
stowed, prineip&Uv on account of the small refractive 
power of Water. 

Buffon proposed to construct a glass burning lens, 
with a smaller quantity of material than that of 
Tschimhausen, although of the same diameter, and 
of greater power. In a large lens, the thickness at 
the centre is great, and the absorption of the rays of 
light is also great. He therefore proposed to form a 
lens of three concentric circular pieces, or zones, rest- 
ing upon each other. Supposing the required lens 
to be twenty-four inches in diameter, this would re- 
quire a central thickness of three inches, if the lens 
were one solid piece ; but it might be built up piece- 
meal thus: let the central part be a lens, eight 
inches in diameter, and one inch thick ; let this be 
inserted in the middle of a circular zone, whose in- 
ternal and external diameters are respectively eight 
and sixteen inches 5 lastly, let this zone be inserted 
in an outer one, whose diameters are sixteen and 
twenty-four inches. If the curvatures of all the pieces 
were ground to the same radius, the solar rays would 
be refracted to a focus just as completely as if the 
lens were made in one solid piece, while the weight of 
material would be less, and the absorption of light 
less. We do not believe that Buffon actually con- 
structed a lens of this kind j but the suggestion rests 
on sound principles. 

The next lens we have to record was a modification 
of Buffon*8 liquid lens. M. Bemieres constructed, 
for M. Trudaine de Montigny, a lens, consisting of 
two spherical segments of glass^ eight feet radios^ And 
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three-quarters of an iQcli thick: When Hiese were 
placed edge to edge, they enclosed a lens-shaped 
cavity, four feet in diameter^ and six and a half Inches 
thick ia the middle. This cavity was filled with 140 
pints of spirit of wiQe j and a lens was thus produced 
which would raeU a farthing in half a Qiinute. The 
focus was, however, very large, and, in order to con* 
ceutrate it^ the rays were received upon a second Lens, 
hy which they were brought to such a narrow focus, 
that pieces of forg^ed iron were fused in fifleen seconds^ 
and hardened steel melted in five minutes. Its effect 
on platina was cu|:ious3 some grains of this metal 
appealed to be drawn together* diminished in bulk, 
and prepared for fusion j a little afterwards, it bubbled 
^p and smoked i all the grains were united into one 
mass, but without forming a spherical button, like 
other melted metals. 

The most powerful burning apparatus ever made 
was constructed by Mr. Parker, a London optician, 
about the beginning of the present century. Jt con- 
sisted of two convex glass lenses, connected together 
by the apparatus represented in our cut There is a 
conical-shaped frame-work, at the upper and broad 
end of which is fixed the larger of the two lenses, and 
at the lower end the smaller lens. .The large lens 
was double convex ; when fixed in the frame it ex- 
posed a surface of thirty-two and a half inches ; it 
was three and a quarter inches thick in the middle ; 
focal distance, six feet eight inches 5 diameter of focus* 
one inch ) and weight cl the lens* 212 pounds. The 
smaller lens exposed a clear surface of thirteen inches 
diameter when in the frame.; it was about one and a 
half inches thick in the middle ; focal distance, twenty- 
nine inches; diameter of focus three-eighths of an 
inch; and weight of the lens twenty-one pounds. 
The combined focal length of the two lenses was five 
feet three inches j and the diameter of tjbe focus, half 
an inch. The conical frame-work was intended 
merely to keep the lenses in their proper relative 
positions. A rack and pinion was placed beneath the 
machine, so that it could be elevated or depressed, 
according to the altitude of the sun. A little platform 
or stage was fixed behind the smaller lens, and the 
stage was capable of being so adjusted, that any sub- 
stance placed on it would be precisely in the focus of 
the instrument. With this apparatus experiments 
were made before the Eoyal Sodety. • Gold^ platina, 
nickel, and cast-iron, were fused in three seconds ; a 
cube of steel, weighing ten grains, melted in twelve 
seconds $ minerals, gems, lavas, and bodies of similar 
refractpry natures, were fused in tiipes varying from 
sixteen to eighty seconds. A diamond of ten grains, 
when exposed to the lens for thirty minutes, was re- 
duced, by evaporation, to six grains. Ten cut gar- 
nets were taken from a brac^t, and exposed to the 
lens; in a few seconds, they all fused together into a 
globular form. It is remarkable, as showing how 
little we yet know of the connexion between light and 
heat, that although the lunar rays are so beautifully 
clear and bright, not the slightest effect could be pro- 
duced on 9 very delicate thermometer, when the lunar 
rays were concentrated on it by Parker's lens. A 
similar experiment was tried on the lunar rays, by 
Buffon and Tsdiimhausen, but with a sunikur want of 
success; though millions of lunar rays were congre- 
gated in one spot, no sensible heat could be per- 
ceived. 

Sir David Brewster, thirty years ago, proposed 
many improvements in the constructing of burning 
apparatus, chiefly by combining transmission and re- 
flexion to produce joint effects | and there is no 
doubt that, in an optical point of view, these sugges* 
tions were worthy Of the distinguished author. But 



so much has been done of late years, in the produc- 
tion of an intense heat by chemical means, especially 
by the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe; that it is not very 
probable that burning glasses, acting by solar rays, 
will occupy so much attention hereafter, as they have 
hitherto. The relation between a burning lens and the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, is somewhat analogous to that 
between a sun-dial and a chronometer : the lens and 
the sun-dial can only be used while the sun is shining: 
the blowpipe and the chronometer arc available in 
spite of weather, or of temperature, or of the darkness 
of night. 

THE SMOKE-JACK. 



"I give you joy of the report 
That he's to have a place at court. 
Yes! and a place he wil) grow rich in— 
A turnspit in the royal kitchen.*' 



A WORK of considerable learning and extent might 
be written on the application of self-acting machinery 
to the performance of processes which at one time 
were executed by the human hand, or by animal 
power. It is not many years ago that the turnspit 
was to be met with in every kitchen, almost as com^ 
monly as the cook ; but now the smoke-jack performs, 
in a for more effectual and less expensive manner, 
the office which a little boy or a poor little dog once 
held. Ittdeedi one of the strongest incentives to the 
adoption of automatic machinery is the superiority 
and regularity of the work performed by it, compared 
with the productions of human or animal machines, 
that have a wili of their own, not always controllable 
by a master s voice. 

It appears that boys were employed to turn the 
spit, both before and after dogs were trained to that 
office. Du Gauge speaks of a boy-turnspit so early 
as 1201. We also meet with an anecdote of Louis 
tte Eleventh, (about 1460) to the following effect. 
Ji whim of the monarch led him to visit the royal 
kitchen, to see what was going forward. He found a 
Jittle boy turning the spit The boy was handsome, 
•and his appearance so engaging, that the king thought 
him deserving of some better office than the one he 
filled. Louis accosted him, inquired whence he 
came, who he was, and what he earned by his em- 
ployment. The turnspit, not knowing the king, re- 
plied to his queries, without the least embarrassment, 
" I am from Berny, my name is Stephen, and I earn 
as much as the king." "What then does the king 
earn?" asked Louis. ''His expenses,'* replied Ste- 
phen, "and I mine." The king, pleased with the 
smartneasof the. reply, promoted the turnspit to the 
situation of groom of the chamber. 

The employment oi dogs as turnspits has given a 
distinctive name to a peculiar class of those animals. 
Tho turnspit is described as a spirited, active, and 
industrious kind of dog, once considered as an indis- 
pensable attendant on the spit, which, by a peculiar 
contrivance, and the aid of its own exertions, it was 
enabled to turn at an even pace. The body of this 
animal is long, the legs very short, and the tail curled 
on the back; its usual colour is grayish, with black 
spots. Gmehn notices three varieties of this family 
of dogs 5 one of which has straight feet, another 
curved feet, and the third has the body covered with 
long curly hair. The terrier is the Gmelinian Canis 
vertagus. 

The method of teaching these dogs their duty was 
summary rather than humane. The dog was put into 
a hollow wheel, or drum, and a few live poals with 
him 5 thus situated, the poor animal could not pause 
without burning hia legs; he therefore kept up a 
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coQ&tant gallop within this canine treadmill. It trill 
be readily supposed that these dogs were not moch 
atta<ihed to their profi»s8ion; for, setting aside the un- 
pleasant associations connected with their api^atice- 
ship, it was hard work to ran in a wheel for two or 
three hours, taming a piece of meat double or treble 
their own weight 

Many droll occurrences are coflinected with canine 
turnspits; we select one which took pbice at Bath 
many years ago. It is related that a party of wags 
hired the chairmen, on one particular night, to carry 
off all the turnspits in the town, and lock theoi up till 
the following evening. This waji done; aad next day 
multitudes of cooks wfere to be s^n in the streets ; — 
** Pray have you seen my Tob^ ?**. says one.. " Why,*' 
replies the other, ''I was coming to ask. you if you 
had seen our Chloe;*' when up comes a third inquir- 
ing for "her Pompey." There was norokst meat in 
Bath that day; but there was. a good deal of per- 
plexity on the one hand, and amusement on the 
other. 

It will be seen from this anecdote, . that the turn- 
spits were under the especial protection of the cobksl 
The introduction of the smoke-jack has ha^ppiiy su- 
perseded the use of dogs ; and modern c6oks' have' 
transferred their aftection.to the cat,' which, compared 
with its canine predecessor^ does, ihdeed^^ enjoy^ a 
sinecure. , " '.',', 

The principle upon which the Smokerjack acts, may 
be shown by an easy experiment. Upon^ i^fldt disk 
of thin pasteboard describe* the spirial, ms in fig. 1 / 
let this be cut out, and extended, by.raising the centre 
above the first revolution: Midce 4 Small*i&entfltion 
in the centre of the spiral, and tK^nlj^se it on the 
point of a wire; as in 'fig: ^. Xf Hhe lip^avatui be 
placed on a warm? stove, or the &ime of a Igmp' or 
candle be applied below 'it, the spiral will wrd, round, 
apparently without apy pajtise, add cdi^tit/ue *to . s^h 
with considerable^ velocity: The' cause, 'hqwever, is^ 
the air, which, being rarefied by the* pr^si^cfe of « : 
heated body, ascends, and thus produces 'a current 
which propels the spiral; . * ^ ^ ' «. . ' 



screw works into a wkeel'ou tlie axis of tha pulley 
that tums tlie spit^ ilnd the latter i^ thus carried 
slowly round. TW vanes should be placed in the 
narrow pwt of the chimney, where the motion of the 
smoke and heated air is swiftest : the vanes should 
ilso' occupy nearly the whole horizontal space of the 
chtmn'ey,' so that the greater part of the current may 
be intercepted. 

Ano^er form of kitchen-jack is shown in fig. 4, in 
which the descent of a heavy weight is the moving 
power. In this machine a line, or chain, of con- 
siderable length, is coiled round a central barrel : the 
other end of this line is passed over pulleys, which 
are usually situated outside the house, so as to allow 
a greater range for the weight. A pulley is attached 
to the spindle of the central barrel, and another is 
attached to the spit, and both pulleys are connected 
by means of an endless chain. The suspended weight, 
in descending very ilo#ly, uncoils the line by tuMn^ 
the barrel itwnd, and thus the spit is made to re- 
volve. To ensure an equable motion, and to get rid 
of those jerks- and irregular revolutions whidi arise 
from the unequal spitting of the meat, a toothed 
wheel is plliced on the axis of the barrel: the teeth 
work in a double'threaded screw, placed upon the 
, spindle 6f a hoHxbnJal' fly-wheel, which, rotating with 
icdnSiderable veldcity,'p1revents any irregularity in the 
;in6tion of the barrel. The weight is wound up by 
^ean» of a key, whibh fits on to the projecting square 
|eiid''ofAe spindle of the barrel. 
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. Upon this principle is the ipcchanism of the smoke-* 
jack constrticted, as represented in fig; 3. A number 
of vanes* of thin sheet-iron are arranged in a circle, 
but they are all set obUquelyl When a fire is lighted 
below, the air of the chimney becomes rarefied; as- 
cends, and creates a partial vacuum: fresh air pours 
in, a^d, by the construction of the fire-plftc^, the 
greater part of it must^ pass through the burning fiiel. 
This^yes tOjtbV** 4^aujp;1(it'^ ^ aii- in the chiinney a 
anisiderable asccn«i«e' force/ which force is greater in 
proportion as the cfiimiiey is 'tall'; iheascemling air, 
t)ierefore; striking^ ^upo^.^t^e . surfaces of the inclined 
vanes, causes the spjddle, to wbicb they are attached, 
to rotate, and this • mjptjbn/is '66inniuuicatfed to the 
spit by means of a small beveled whe^. which worki 
into another small wheel, placed tipon a horizontal 
axis, with a screw cut upon the other end of it; this 



(Tax trei sf kiMwl^gp it grafted upon the tree 6f life ; and 
ItHat fruit whi6h brought the fear' of death into the world, 
; budding oh .an 'immprtai stock; becomes the fruit of the 
' promise, 6fjimnl.Qriality.'-;-S i iC Humphrby Davy. 

iT^lt Lftb^xi^ ^ply. a spirit of self-sacrifice, and often our 
virtues, (lae our children, are endeared to' us hy* what we 

suffe/ for them. — ^Sharpk. •- . - . 

, • ■ , ..J i.-- .;. ^ji«U.L .... .^..^ . 

I - ' THB^wkei|t,ldthotlglrit lies.a^KdiUe in.eartli,: : 

I *. I. Andscwin)Bihlos^.OQiisp^e^not quite a^vay; . . r 

V. ...Bwtftrom UiAt .womb re«eivee another birth, , .^ ' 

'And^ with additions riseth^om the clay. . . ' , • 

Huch nofe shall man revive, whose worth is more ; 

For Deaih,Vlio'firoin our dross will us refine. 
Unto that other life becomes the door, 
Where we ia immortality shall shine.— ^Withicr.' 
I -■ 

GteNin?fx praise, like all other species of truth, is known by, 
its bearing full investigation ; it is what the giver is happy 
that he can justly bestow, and the receiver consciouA that be 
inay bgldly accept ; but adulation must ever be afraid of 
inquiry* and must to their degrees of moral sensibility 

Be shame to hiniy that gives and him that takes. 

* Crabre. 
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6. SARACENIC A&CHrrECTTIRE. ' 
Whvn ConsUntine. in a.d. 328, foaaded the city of Con- 
staDtinople, he enriehed it with the treasures of Rome: 
all that could he removed was taken from' the " imperial 
city/* to adorn his new capital. At a subsequent period, 
when the successor of Constantino removed from the 
city every valuable specimen of art, (which Alaric had 
spared in the sacking of Rome,) he loaded several ships 
therewith, which were driven by a tempest upon the coast 
of Sicily ; the commander was killed, and the Saracens, 
then in possession of the country* carried their spoils to 
Alexandria. 

The Arabian, Saracenic, or Moorish architecture is ano- 
ther illustration of the remark already made of the influence 
of religion upon architecture. The religion of Mohammed 
was diffused from Indus to the Nile, by Arabs, whose fana- 
tical zeal led them to put to the sword all who refused to 
own the doctrines of the Koran. The Roman power had 
declined, and the eastern countries, once subject to it, were 
so enfeebled by luxury or misrule, as to faU easily under 
the dominion of the arch impostor and his immediate sue- 
oessors. In a very few years Syria, Persia, and Egypt were 

Vol. XVL 



totally subdued; more than four thousand Christian ehurchM 
were destroyed, and rude shrines, called maschiatlt, after^ 
wards mosques, were substituted. But as the religion of 
Mohammed became more securely settled, its followers ac- 
quired a love of luxury and splendour, accompanied by a 
taste for learning and the arts of life. The literature of the 
Greeks was translated into Arabic, and schools were esta- 
blished for the study of science, especially mathematics, in 
which the Arabians greatly excelled. 

Thus, while Europe was involved in darkness, — while the 
rude tribes of the north subjected the fairer portion of the 
Roman empire to devastation and ruin, — the Arabians were 
advancing in civilisation, and obtaining that efficiency in 
the arts of peace and war, which made them so long cele- 
brated. 

The earlier style of the Saracenic architecture bears some 
resemblance to that which prevailed in the Byzantine em- 
pire. It is probable that the cupolas of their earlier build- 
ings were suggested by those of Sancta Sophia, and similar 
structures; and the columns which they. employed, if not 
actually taken from existing Roman structures, were rude 
imitations of them. But as they advanced in science and 
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art, they seem to have conttrueted temples peculiar to 
themselves; and* disdaining anv longer to borrow the 
idea of Ibem Arora the nations tiwy had eonqmered, they 
foveiited, or rather composed, from the stodT of Sgyptiao, 
6re6k, and Romui ^difiofSy ttuit stvle which, even to the 
present day* is to be seen whiweTer Mohammedan dominion 
pf»vaiia» 

Saraoonio architecture is singularly M^ht and IkntMtie. 
yet marked with grace and elegance. It is exceedingly dif* 
fioult to define, on account of that endless variety of form 
which overy where prevaik* Their ednmna are amider and 
variously formed, and are employed generally to support 
low arcades : the shafts are short and thin ; plain, or orna- 
mented with lines in perpendicular or spin! grooves : the 
capitals are either imitations of the Grecian oiders, or formed 
of foliage variously disposed, and crowned with a plain aba* 
cus. In Saracenic architecture we always find laige num- 
bers of these columns, either clustered or in rows. 

The Arabians are also celebrated for their awhes of 
which three sorts were employed; vii.» the cruceiUt or 
horse-shoe aroh, the ratmd arch, and the empid areh. 

The first form of areh is peculiar to Mohammedan aiehi- 
tecture. The creieaU is the symbol of the Mohammedan 
faith, as the cross is of the Christian; and its form is iudto 
have been first introduced in architecture by Muavia In his 
new capital of Damascas. It was called uie Boered arch» 
and was splendidly adorned with souljpture: it Ibrmed the 
usual entrance of mosq u es. This aron may be eonsiderad 
as the really distinctive feature of the Saraoenie style. 

The f ottfiil arch was simply an imitation of that of Ae 
Romans, and seems to have Uen used indiacriminately bj 
the Arabians. 

The cvffpMf areh was liormed by segments of eifdes» meet* 
ing in a point at the vertex. 

As the religion of M o ha mmed foibade the mp ieeentatton 
of animals ^ the omamenu of the Arabians eonaisted of 
coloured glaied tiles and moealest which wen employed in 
a fanciful yet tasteful manner, in adomiaff thmr apait- 
menu : otuer ornaments were made to eonsial of texts of 
the Koran* inlaid in the form of moeaics* and often adorned 
with precious stones; of plants, atalks* and foUage graee- 
fully entwined, either painted or formed in highly relieved 
stucco. The enriehments of Moorish edifioea an very much 
confined to flat surfreeap the walb being sei^Cand all ever 
with ornaments. The appearance of the buildings erseted 
by Mohammedan conquenn in Spain leads to the sapnosi* 
tion that the idea of thus ornamenting them must have 
been derived from the hievoclyphical ombellishments 
of Egnnptian temples. From tne genaml apnearanee of 
these Moorish ornaments has arisen nie terai Jr^^etqus or 
Moretqug, applicable te all omamenu d a fontastie ehar 
rhctcr. 

Another speeiea of omamem, eaDed fiwt'49tk, is also 
pnvalent in Arabian anliiteetan. It ie aaid to have origi- 
nated with the Persians, as a sort of eenen capable of ad- 
mitting air and light, and excluding the direct ny§ of the 
sun. This form of ornament admitted of a great mspiay of 
elegant taste. 

Corbelling has also been nibmd to the same style : but 
its origin is verv doubtAil. Corbels are projections from a 
wall, intended ht the support of any object. • The Arabians 
used them most in their castles, to support a projecting 
parapet, in the floor of which wen perpendicular holee, 
called maekicolaHomf^ whence the besieged could, under 
cover, dart missiles, and pour down melted pitch, and other 
destructive materials, on the besiegers who shcmld attempt 
to scale the walls. 

We see the Arabian style well displayed in the nnmeioaa 
noa^aes* tombst aad mauseleams of the Mohammedan 
leligion; the most prominent features of which are tb» 
towering domes and encircling minarete. The latter an 
Hgbt, circular turrets, risins high above the other parte of 
»• building, and furnished at the upper parte with project- 
tog gaUariea, when the muaiains call to piayera. The 
flgun at p. 253 npresante this act» as also some of the 
broader features of Anbiaa arohiteetun. We may also 
refer to the description of the Moorish pslaee of Alhambn, 
{Saiwdinf Mugamne. VeL U p. lU,) as affording some 
idea of the ^lendour of Saiaeenio arehileoture. 

* About the tenth ceDtary# bowsver. the caliphs introdaced scnlp- 
tcred SDtmals, sveh tslicni, grifiiii, ccc, eupportiDc colanuif, and 
adorning fottiitUM. 

•J J***" r ®'^' reroWng from the urion of a UtSa tnd a Oiaek 



7. THS 8K00ND CHRI8TIAK xmA, 

Whst awlttl psnpsctive t WhOe from oar aght 
With induaJ sMiJi the Isteral windows hide 
Their portraitures, their stoue-worlf ffUihmen/dy0i9 
In the soft chequerin|8 oft sleepy light. 
Martyr, or king, or sainted eremite. 
Whoe'er ye be. that thas-^v oarselves ottsse»« 
Imbos year pnnatban with selemB sheen. 
Shine on, until ye ftule with coming night! 
But, from the arms of silence— List ! O list 
The music bursteth into second life ;— 
'see aoies HuiMMHe"^vevy steao'is fciisea 
By eovad, or ghost of sound, in mazy stiile 1 
Heart-thrilling strains : that cast before the eye 
Of the dsf oat a tsil cf emtecy 1 

They dreamt not of a Miishable home 
W ho thus could buila . Be mine in hours of fear 
Or noTolliiig thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or thiough (as siues of Westminster to roam ; 
Where babbles bent, aad folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it erasi the thrasheld *, where the wreath 
Of a we s tr ach vistai dreeps ; or let my path 

**" ' i sky-light dome 




__ _^_ crest. 

The silent eresi. smeng the elan shall spread 
A« aew, whea she has oiis seen her breast 
f aitd with BMOseatos, satisis with its past. 
Of gratefiil England's orerllowiag dead. 

■ ■■' ■' WeaMwoaTB. 

Diratira the middle tgoi, when interooorse between distant 
nations, and even between neighbonring states, was un- 
eertain and difficult; when the porsoits of commerce and 
the arte of dTilised lUb wen almost in a torpid state; when 
impronmente wen slowly introduced, and carelessly re- 
ceived, it is especially worthy of nmark that architecture 
became noum widely diflhsod, at the same time that it 
presented a gnater nnifi^rmitv of feature, than has been the 
ease in anir soensdiofc and apparently more favourable 
period. And not only did then esist a striking resemblance 
te each other in all the bnUdings of that date, however dis- 
tant the eountrieain whieh they wen constmcted, but there 
was also a rapid adoption of new forme and combinations : so 
that, whenever a variation of style occurred in any parti- 
cular spot, the knowledge and imitotion of it were speedilv 
found to pmvail in plaees the moat nmoto ; and even such 
buildings as had been commenced according to some other 
style wen aHend nad fashioned in accordance with the 



To aoeonnt for this remaikable foci, we mey observe that, 
at the period of which we an speaking, when the lay por- 
tion of the oommnnity was engaged in coiutant warfare and 
devastation, the only safe places of retreat where indastry 
might be emptoved, and tne arte might be eaereised, were 
the ehurehes ana convents. The stuay of anhitecture was 
chiefly confined to the membere of religious communities ; 
and at that time ake^ the skill and tasto of the architect 
had scarcely any other ohjeet than the erection and orna- 
ment of sacred edifioes: hence we may trace, in the inter- 
coune maintained between the difTerent monasteries, and in 
the frequent journeys performed by monks, on the concerns 
of their various ordere, the means by which a knowledge of 
architeetnn,:and of the variations introduced therein from 
time to time, misht be transmitted from one country to 
another, and acted upon in the manner before mentioned. 
But another, and more univenally prevailing cause for the 
similarity of arefatteelnral buildings at that periodi seems 
to be the awakening of Lombardy and the neighbourinr 
states of Italy to tnSle, eommewe, and independence, and 
the formation among their eitisens of companies, free 
corporations, wgtdkbf poesessed of the exclusive privilege 
of exercising their pecntiaff tradea or pnfessions. Not 
only mere mechanical employments, but those of a more 
intollectnal nature^ were submitted to the shackles and 
restrictions of then guilds, and were only to be entered on 
by a hard and severe apprenticeship. 

When Lombardy had embraced the Christian fhith, tto 
kings and queens were emulous of fiHing their dominions 
with churches and monastories: thus were called into 
full activity the talents and resourees of the companv of 
builden, who had associated themselves into similar bodies 
to those just described, and who» after paseinff the different 
fixed stages of apprenticeship, were received as masten, 
and entiued to exereise their profeesions as '*free and 
accepted masons.** But Lombardy itooif could not long find 
employment for these eompanies, or make tlieir privileges of 
great and important benefit to them: another sphere wai 
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aeeordingly fouglit by ibem, and in the north of Europe, 
where the gradual spread of Christianity produced a eorre* 
•ponding need for sacred edifices* they fe^nd that oocupa* 
tion wbSch had begun to fail them in their native land. 
Endowed by the Pope with peculiar rights and privileges, 
tiio masonio associations went from city to eity» and fiom 
conntry to eountiy, regulating ft* themselves the price of 
their labour, prohibiting native artists from entering into 
oompetition with them, and claiming entire exemption 
from the laws and statutes of the countries in which their 
services were required* YThether they entered a country 
of their own accord to seek employment there, or whether 
they were called thither by missionaries who had preceded 
and prepared the way for them, they were always headed 
by a chief sur?eyor, who gonremed the whole party, and 
appointed one man oat of every ten, nnder the name of 
** warden" to overlook the nine others in their work. 

Thus did the architects of all die sacred edifices derive 
their knowledge from the same source, and obey the rules 
of the same central school; and thus is explained the other- 
Wise inexplicable fiict of the similarity of construction in 
buildings the most remote from each other, and which are 
known to have been erected almost simultaneously; hence 
also the rapidity with which <diange8 in the style of architect 
ture were adopted in different countries more or less distant 
from each other. 80 nnmerous at length were the masonic 
companies, that many were frequently seeking to erect 
religious edifices in the same country; while so emulous were 
tbey of distinction in their art; so devoted in the employment 
of their faculties on that single study, that, difficult and com- 
plicated as their subject was, they were enabled to attain an 
eminence, and to advance the art to a degree of perfection, 
which would he to us altogether past belief did not the result 
of their labours, in many cases, remain to prove their ex- 
traordinary skill. For the purpose of securing to themselves 
all the benefits of their craft, the corporate bodies of free 
and aecepted masons are found to have guarded with 
peculiar care the knowledge which they had themselves 
attained; gradually revealing it under oaths of profound 
secrecy to those who wished to become members of their 
community, and making it a perfect mystery to the public 
at large. It appears, also, that they either closely con- 
cealed, or even destroyed the calculations and working 
I)lans which they must have had to aid them in their 
abours; so that they have left few traces of the skill by 
which they performed their admirable works. 

On the diminution of papal influence in different conn* 
tries, and on the increase of learning and industry 
among the inhabitants, the jealousy of the native sovereigns 
was awakened at the intrusion of bodies of foreigners, 
possessing privileges as wide, and rights as exclusive^ as 
were those of the free-masons. The support derived by 
these companies from the papal see, being also more pre- 
carious, they gradually began to decline : so that, in conse- 
quence^ in some places they dissolved their communities; 
in others they were expelled; until at last they ceased 
altogether to follow their profession, and nothing remained 
of this once powerful body but an empty name and formu- 
lary, which others have adopted and appropriated to their 
own use for the concealment of pursuits, which, if not 
positively beneficial, are at least innoxious to the world. 

The progress of architecture was for a while suspended 
on the approach of the thousandth year after the birth of our 
Saviour, owing to the very prevalent idea that that would 
he the period of his re-appearance, and of the destruction 
of the globe. It was not until the time had passed by, and 
men began to recover from their fright and torpor, that 
they could apply themselves to the repair of their churches 
and monasteries, or to the completion of those which had 
been left neglected at the period of general dismay. But, 
subsequently to tliis, we find the number of churches 
rapidly increasing, and many a stately pile may be traced 
as the work of the architects of that century* The Crusades 
too. which ensued in less than a century after the bygone 
millenium, greatly increased the revenues of the church, 
and were in consequence the means of augmenting the 
number of roligious edifices in every Christian, country. 
At the same period an improvement took place in civil 
architecture* The nobles who were. bound to the Holy 
Land often sold privileges and enfranchisements to the 
cities under their control ; and this producing an increase of 
wealth and independence to the citizens* they soon began 
to want, and to erect, edifices for civil purposes, which were 
often extensive and magnificent. In Lombardy, and in 
tt» citiet of the Adriatic, were seen the first magnificent' 



town halls; and later we may trace them in Germany, 
from thence we find them adopted in Belgium, Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. 

We do not find that the free-masons, raivileged.as they 
were by the papal authority exerted on their behalf, could 
ever find aeoesa to the Ghreek empire ; nor does it appear 
that the regions which fell under the sway of the If okam- 
medaa powers were much indebted to Rome, or to the free- 
masons, fbr their arohiteotural buildings, though they seem 
to have borrowed fkem Constantinople and from the Greeks. 
Where the Moorish kings held sway, we find the Christians, 
in Spain, to have copied their style of architecture ; and it 
was not until the Catholics had acijuired a decided supe- 
riority in that cenntry, that tiie Gothic style of architecture 
began to pievaiL 

We have already stated that the introductmn of the arch 
was productive of great and important changes in Roman 
arohitectum. One of the fiMtures of the style which 
succeeded the ancient Roman was that which is now called 
ffPmmed vaulHi9^, the idea of which must soon have pre* 
sented itself to any one employed in the construction of a 
common cylindrical vault; since the intersection of two of 
the latter would produce the groined vault The ribs of the 
groins were made to rest on columns, and the differences of 
character in that species of architecture which we are about 
te consider arose from the various modes of arranging iAaa 
system of arches. 

The style of building which prevailed in Europe from the 
fhll of the Roman empire till the sixteenth century, and 
which is marked by the consistent application of the pointed 
arch, has been classed under the general name of oothic 
ARCRiTECTUitB. This name has been objected to, as being 
inconrect, and as conveying an erroneous idea of the origin 
and invention of the style to which it is appropriated ; yet, 
however ill chosen the epithet may be, or however contemp- 
tnoos the- sense in which it was originally applied, the usage 
of it has become so confirmed through a succession of ages, 
and it is also now so difficult to find a more fitting appella- 
tieut that it seema altogether useless to attempt to explode 
it. ** The architecture of (he middle ages/* and ''Christian 
architecture," have beeii suggested as more expressive of 
the style in question ; but both these terms are objectionable, 
and involve some degree of error. Perhaps ** Pointed 
Architecture** mar be considered the least exceptionable , 
term, and may be used synonymously with the word 
••Gothic.*' 

It will not be trohtteresting to place before our readers a 
few, out of the many theories which have been started as 
to the origin of pointed architecture— theories amid whtcb, 
as it has been said, it is as easy to find the pole as to arrive 
at the truth. •• Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion.** says 
his son, " that what we now vulgariy call the Gothic, ought 
properly and tnily to be named the Saracenic arohitecture 
refined by the Cfaristins, which- Unt of all began in the 
East, after the fall of the Greek empire, by the prodigious 
success of those people that adhered to Mahomet^s doctrine, 
who out of zeal to this religion built mosqUes, caravanserais, 
and sepulchres, wherever mey came. These they contrived 
of a round fbrm, because they would not imitate the Chris- 
tian figure of a cross, nor the old Greek manner, which they 
thought to be idolatrous^ and for that reason all sculpture 
became oflbnsive to them. They then fell into a new mode 
of their own invention. The quarries of great marble by 
which the vanquished nations of Syria, Egypt, and all the- 
East had been supplied for columns, architraves, and great' 
stones, were now deserted. The Saracens, therefore, were 
necessitated to adapt their architecture to such materials, 
whether marble or freestone, as every country readily 
aflbrded. They thought columns and heavy cornices im- 
pestinent, and might be omitted; and aiTecting the round 
form fbr mosques, they erected cupolas in seme instances 
with grace enough. The holy war gave the Christians who 
had been there an idea of Saracen works, which were after- 
Wards by them imitated in the West, and they refined upon 
it every day, as they proceeded in building churches.**' 
Lord Aberdeen supports Wren in this theory, and says, 
'* If a line be drawn from the north of the Euxine through 
Oonstantinople to Egypt, we shall discover in every conntry 
to the eastward of this boundary frequent examples of the 
pointed arch, accompanied with the slender proportions of 
Gothic architecture ; in Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
from the neighbourhood of the Caspian through the wilds 
of Tartary ; in tiie various kingdoms, and throughout the 
whole extent of India, and even to the furthest limite of 
China. It is true that we aw fbr the most part unable to 
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tsoerUin tba preeise dates of these buildings; but this is 
in reality not very important, it beine sufficient to state the 
ftct of their comparative antiquity, which, joined to the vast 
diffusion of the style, appears adequate to justify our con- 
clusion. Seeing then the universal prevalence of this 
mode in tiie East, which is satisfactorily aocounted for by 
the extensive revolutions and conquests effected by the 
eastern warriors in that part of the world, it can scarcely 
appear requisite to discuss the probability of iU having been 
introduced from Uie West; or still less flirther to refute the 
notions of those who refer the origin of the style to the in- 
vention of English artists.'* 

Gray, the poet, who patiently studied both eastern and 
western architecture, maintains an opposite opinion. He 
traces the derivation of the Moorish lh>m the Grecian, but 
will not admit the idea that the Gothic was a copy of the 
Moorish. '*Tluit the Gothic manner is the Saracen or 
Moorish,** be says, ** we have the great authority of Sir 
Christopher Wren's opinion ; and yetl cannot help thinking 
it undoubtedly wrong. The palaces in Spain I never saw 
bat in description, which gives us little or no idea of things; 
but the doge*s palace at Venice I have seen, which is in 
the arabesque manner ; and the houses in Barbary may be 
seen in Dr. Shaw's book, not to mention abundance of 
other eastern buildings in Turkey, Persia, &c., which 
we have views of, and they seem plainly to be corruptions 
of the Greek architecture, broke into little parts indeed, and 
oovered with little ornaments, but in a taste very distinguish- 
able ftom ^at which we call Gothic. There is one thing 
which runs through Uie Moorish buildings, that an imitator 
would certainly have been first struck with, and would have 
tried to copy, and that is the cupolas, which cover every- 
thing,*-baihs, apartments, and even kitchens ; yet who ever 
saw a Gothic cupola ? It is a thing plainly of Greek origin. 
I do not see anything but the slender spires which serve 
for steeples^ which m%j perhaps be borrowed from the 
Qaracen minarets on their mosques.** 
. The very different . theory which supposes the Gothic to 
be a mere corruption of the Grecian style was advocated, 
aniong others, by Horace Walpole, and Barry the pi >> • 
The latter, writing Arom Italy, says, ** The manner of build- 
ing called Gothic, is generally believed to have been the 
invention of the Goths, as the name imports, and to have 
been brausht into Italy by these barbarians, after they had 
established themselves upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire. The beginnings of this barbarous architecture, 
however, are traceable in buildings erected in Italy even 
before the arts were much declined, and long before the 
Goths had any footing there. The number of examples 
have convinced me that it is nothing more than the arubi* 
teeture of the old Greeks and Romans in the state of final 
oomiption into which ith«d fallen,** 

Passing over the theory which led Warburton to conclude 
** that no attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue 
of well-grown trees intermixing their branches over head, 
but it presently put him in mind of the long vista through 
the Gothic cathedral,— or even entered one of the larger 
or more elegant edifices of this kind, but it presented to his 
imagination an avenue of trees; and this alone is what can 
be truly called the Gothic style of building," we may notice 
some sensible remarks advanced by the Antiquarian Society 
in 1802, as follows ^—" It is much to be wished that the 
word Gothic should no longer be used in speaking of the 
arehiteeture of England from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
oentury. The term tends to give false ideas on the subject, 
and originates with the Italian writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, who applied the expression. La ManiVra 
QoHcQ^ in contempt to all works of art in the Middle Ages. 
The style osed by the Saxons is very properly called Saxon. 
The improvements introduced after the I^orman Conquest 
justify the appellation . of Norman to the edifices of that 
period. The nation auumed a new character about the 
time of Henry the Second. The language properly called 
English was then formed, and an architecture founded on 
the Norman and Saxon, but extremely different from both, 
was woenUd by EnglUh artists. It surely is equally just 
and proper to distinguish this style by the honourable ap- 
pallation of English f and it is to be hoped that no English 
antiquary will be offended at the substitution of an accurate 
and honourable name in place of one which is both con- 
temptuous and inappropriate.*' 

It would occupy too much time to state all the various con- 
flicting opinions as to the origin and formation of the 
Gothic stvle. The difficulties attending the subject have 
awakened much zealous research and controversy, and 



have been the means of exciting a desire for the study oft 
Gothic architecture, and a popular feeling towards it, which 
have proved highly beneficial. One of. the most probable 
conjectures respecting the origin of the pointed arch, is that 
of Milner, who supposes the idea to have been suggested bv 
the intersection of circular blank arches crossing each 
other, and employed for decoration on the faces of walls. 
But the mere, circumstance of doors or windows being 
pointed is insuifficient to give an idea of the finished style 
Itself, and it is probable that the researches of antiquarians 
will not throw much light on this contested subject. The 
Italians made a division of the pointed style, in accordance 
with the distinguishing character whicn it assumed in 
different countries ; thus they called the atv'le which pre- 
vailed in the north of Italy the Lombard Gothic; that on 
the north of the Alps they called German Gothic; and 
that in Spain, and other countries, they called Arabic^ or 
Moorish Gothic, In England the different features of the 
style are termed Saxon and Norman Gothic, Full or Simple 
Gothic, and Florid Gothic, 

Between the sixth and tenth centuries the religious 
structures of Italy were probably raised on the plan of the 
ancient basilicn, or of the cathedral at Constantinople; 
but after the tenth century, the characters of the eastern 
and western basilicn seem to have coalesced, forming 
what is commonly called the Lombard Gothic; a style of 
building which resembled neither the Roman basilica, 
nor the Greek cross and cupola. This style was called by 
the French the Lombard, as indicating the place in 
which this new system of church-architecture was matured. 
In England it received the name of the Saxon, but with- 
out sufficient authority; sinco the rude SaxoDS imported 
into Britain no style of building; peculiar to themselves. 
It has also been called Norman, because the style was 
adopted in Normandy, whence it was more immediately 
imported into Britain. 

In preference, therefore, either to Norman Gothic, Saxon» 
or Anglo-Saxon Gothic architecture, we shall prefer the 
term Lombard Gothic, as more expressive of the country 
and people, where and by whom those peculiar forms. 
borrowed or imitated, were combined, and first extensively , 
practised and extended to other countries of Europe. 

The chief characteristics of the Lombard style, in contra- 
distinction to the Grecian style, are a general clumsiness 
apd want pf proportion, together with a large variety of 
ornament in very questionable taste. 

The form of the Lombard churches is that of a Latin 
cross, oblong, with a semicircular chancel: consisting within 
of a nave and two aisles, separated by arched arcades, and 
often with a crypt beneath : support is given by means of 
small buttresses placed without the building. The semi- 
circular Roman arch is almost always employed in these 
structures in the doors and windows, and indeed wherever 
an arch is required. Columns too are made to occupy the 
subordinate place of piers or supports to arches, thus enticely 
changing this principal feature of Grecian architecture. 

The most remarkable ornament of this style is the chevron 
or zigzag work, occurring in single, double, triple, and 
quadruple rows, and of various dimensions, between the 
mouldings of doors and windows. Then come the festooned, 
the crenelated, and. the billet mouldings: then the mould- 
ings severally called pine cone, the simple and double 
astreated, diamond, platted, {he beak, and the cat-head. 

The columns are of various forms and proportions, 
depending upon the office they fill: the shaft is usually of 
equal diameter throughout. The earliest forms were 
cylindrical, with a rough square block for a base : afterwarda 
multangular shafts were formed ; and others with slender 
half columns round a thick pillar. The shafts are some- 
times covered with spiral or zigzag ornaments, or with, 
rhomboidal or lozenge-shaped panels sunk therein. 

The capitals too are very various. They are usually 
large, square stones; either plain or rudely carved with gro- 
tesque figures of animals, monsters, and human beings in all 
sorts of attitudes. Sometimes they resemble baskets or 
vases with volutes or scrolls below the angles of the abacus: 
the dentil-bapds, headings, and foliage of Roman capitals 
were modified and copied from the ruins of the edifices of 
that nation. 

The door-ways and windows were extremely deep, on 
account of the thick walls of these edifices. These openinga 
were surmounted with semicircular arches, the mouldings 
about which are composed of reeds and channels with con- 
cave or plaiie faces between them. The concave spaces 
are either unadorned, or have at intervals roses and foliage» 
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. and grotesque figures of animalsor heads* The arohivolts 
are frequently covered with a profusion of chevron- work, and 
the softits of the arches are notched, so as to correspond 
therewith. The windows of the upper story were smaller than 

. those helow, and germinated, that is, two small ones were 

. included within a large one, supported by plain short pillars. 
Triple windows were also introduced, consisting of a central 
window, with a smaller one on each side. We notice also a 
series of false windows formed by intersecting arches, and 
employed in second stories, to decorate the outer walls. 

Corbels were in general use: in the early specimens they 
were very clumsy, and projected considerably for the sup- 
port of a massive flat cornice : their ends were ornamented 
with uncouth figures; but afterwards with heads only, 
when they supported one, two, or three rows of arches. 
In still later specimens the corbels support a very narrow 
cornice, or a narrow band with a saw edge is substituted for 
them. 

The Lombard architects also constructed bell-towers, for 
the purpose of collecting a congregation from distant points 
at a particular hour ; and in order that the sound of the 
bells might be extensively diffused, and not impeded by 
surrounding objects, the bells were hung in the uppermost 
part of the tower or belfry. At first, these towers were 
plain square buildings, not rising above the roof of the 
church ; they were afterwards increased in height, and 
steeples were added. As the use of bells became more 
general, a building separate from the church was erected to 
contain them ; because neither belfries nor baptistries were 
considered to be essential parts of the church. At a still 
later period, these belfries were added to the general struc- 
ture of the church> the appearance of which was thereby 
greatly improved. 

Although the round, or Lombard, style of architecture 
had become universally adopted throughout the countries 
which acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Latin church, 
and though the prevalence of its forms throughout Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, marked as it were the bounds of papal 
authority, yet at the very period when it seemed to have 

'secured a lengthened duration, it was suddenly neglected 
for a new, and very different style of architecture. 

In districts where the requisite materials for building 
were scantily supplied, it was desirable, nevertheless, to 
build churches in such a manner as that they should 
afford room for the accommodation of large congregations— 
for the arrangement of processions — for the performance of 
numerous services and masses ; and that they should stand 
pre-eminent above all other buildings, while at the same 
time the quantity of materials employed in their construc- 
tion would be the smallest possible. It was also necessary 
that in northern countries, such a form of building should 
be employed as would combine, with great extent and ele- 
vation, the advantage of surfaces which should afford little 
opportunity for the accumulation of snow on the roofs. Thus, 
in ages when the arts and sciences were almost confined to 
the religious communities, and when monks were them- 
selves the chief designers of sacred edifices, it is to be 
supposed that fitness for the purposes of religious worship, 
and adaptation of the building to the climate in which it 
was to bo erected, were mainly studied by them, and led the 
way for many of the new and peculiar cfiaracteristics of the 
style in question. In all previous btyles of architecture the 
walls were employed to enclose the space destined for use,tind 
to support the roof which protected it above. Thev were there- 
fore made of such an extreme thickness and size as to 
occupy much of the space which might have been gained in 
the interior of the building, as well as to consume a vast 
quantity of materials. Where insulated pillars were added, 
they only shared with these massive walls the task of sup- 
porting the covering overhead; and as the arches within 
were SI ill rounded and spreadincr, they could be covered by 
roofs of only moderate pitch. But, in the new method of 
arrangement, architects no longer constructed for the 
general support of the roof a continued mass of masonry, 
but erected pillars at certain distances from each other, 
which might leave an unobstructed space around and 
between them, but whose position should be so regulated 
as to afford sufficient support to the superincumbent parts. 
Thus was formed a skeleton of long thin masses, with wide 
interstices between ; and these forming the support of the roof 
of the building, to the relief to the walls and arches, nothing 
more was required as a lateral #enclosure than a mere par- 
tition to shield the edifice from the intrusion of man and the 
effects of thO elements. At first, tttfe arches of these build- 
ings continued to be made semicircular ; but after a while, 
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in order perhaps to gain additional elevation, and maant of 
supporting the roof, the arches and ribs, and cross springon 
over them, were made pointed. But while the rounded 
arches of the Lombard style had a pressure almost entirely 
in a downward direction, and required only a shallow but- 
tress, these new arches and ribs, weighing less heavily oa 
the piers beneath them, but imposing an oblique pressure^ 
which had a tendency to drive the pillars outwards, de- 
manded B counter pressure also in an oblique direotioa ; and 
on this account masses of masonry, called buttresiei, were 
added to the perpendicular pillars. When the arch waa of 
excessive height, the buttresses were not formed of solid 
bodies of masonry, but were carried out in the shape of 
an arch on each side, and became what are called arched or 
flying buttresses. These were at first short, and close to the 
body of the building; but afterwards, when they became too 
wide and spreading for longer concealment, they appeared 
on the outside richly adorned, and forming one of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the style. It was found that a vertical 
weight on that part of an arch which joins the pier hat a 
tendency to counteract the outward pressure of the (brmer 
on the latter; and additional weights were therefore added to 
the buttresses, in the form of pinnacles, marking on the 
outside of the buildinff the positions of the different rows of 
pillars within, as well at of the individual pillars which 
composed them 

In the change which thus took place in the character of 
public edifices, it became necessary to dismiss the former 
accompaniment of the arch, the noble cupola. The spread 
of the cupola would have been inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of the new style of building, which indeed was not 
fitted to support such an appendage ; instead therefore of 
width, the height of the edifice was the most rema^blo 
feature to be observed ; and accordingly* at the crossing of 
the nave and transepts, a tower was carried up into a square, 
with a steeple which diminished in circumference as it 
attained a height equal with the elevation of the nave. The, 
system introduced into the body of the churches of carry- 
ing everything to the greatest height, and giving it the 
utmost sharpness, was alsQ observed in the construction of 
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«taeplet. In mott eases the spire was a mere additioa in 
wood or itone, and had no direct connexion with the tower 
beneath; but in some of the edifices of Germany, as Ulm, 
Frankfort, and Vienna, the architects seem to have contem- 
plated, from the beginning, the loftiness of the summit, and 
to have prepared the way for it by a succession of arches 
growing out of each other, and receding behind each other, 
with a gradual decrease in sise to the very top. 

As the walla of the edifice in this style of building were 
only required as screens, and not as supports, the spaces 
between the pillars were occupied by windows, the extreme 
outline of which was often carried to the very edge of the 
pillars and arches, between which thejr were placed. This 
arrangement had the effect of displaying the boldness and 
lightness of the structure ; and in order that the windows 
might the more fully harmonise with the pointed arches of 
the building, they were now constructed on the same plan, 
and their arches were likewise pointed. Thus the poinUd 
arch became universally and exclusively adopted as a neces- 
sary consequence of the new style of architecture, and a taste 
having been acquired for such forms of building, they were 
copied and perpetuated in countries were utility did not 
demand their introduction; arches were multiplied, and 
carried into minute subdivisions, intersecting each other in 
all directions, while the building was likewise adorned with 
pinnacles, $pire$t tabernacle work, eueps, corbels, and tra- 
cery, in almost endless profusion. From the universal 
shaping of every part, the most appropriate term for this 
description of architecture seems to be indeed the pointed, 
and no appellation oould be formed to give a better idea of 
the grand general characteristic of the style. In the 
western (Vont of the building there was generally one large 
window with vertical sides and a pointed arch. All the 
windows were divided into two or more apertures, or liffhte, 
and the vertical posts which formed these divisions were 
termed mullions. These frequently branched off at the top, 
and intersected each other ; and when the height of the 
window was great, there were likewise horixontal bars, or 
muUions. The intersecting muUions, as well as the ribs of 
the groined ceilings, formed what was called tracery work. 
The ridges of spires and pinnacles, as well as the pediments 
of windows, were frequently adorned with sculptured leaves, 
placed at intervals ; and these from their curling forms were 
called crockets. The summits of such pediments and' pin- 
nacles were likewise furnished with knots of foliap^e, which 
were termed finials, 9ind the sculptured Cfinopies which 
covered tombs, or niches for statues, either on the exterior or 
interior of the building, were named tabernacle work. In the 
upper part of the windows the stone-work is frequently 
disposed in three or more segments, with cuspe, or points 
l)rojecting inward ; and these, from their resemblance to 
leaves, have, according to the number of such segments, 
the names of trefoils, quatrefoils, &c. 

A still increasing taste for ornament gradually ap- 
peared: pillars, at first distinct, but close to eaeh other, 
were conglomerated into one single cohering mass, each 
pillar being more slender than before, and each branch- 
ing off into some of the arches or ribs, or springers, 
which gave strength to the building, while thev added 
to its apparent lightness. These again were subdivided 
and multiplied, diverging, converging, and intersecting 
each other for the sake of ornament, till they formed 
^all that complicated tracery and arching that adorns win- 
dows, screens, balustrades, buttresses, &c. Hie supports of 
the building being lengthened and compressed, every portion 
of solid masonry that could be spared being entirely re- 
moved, and that which was necessary to the support of the 
fabric being ingeniously perforated and ornamented, or 
covered with a veil of tracery of the lightest and most 
elaborate description ; all concurred to strike the spectator 
with astonishment, and to excite his curiosity as to the 
means by which so great a weight could be sustained by such 
apparently slender support. The ornamental details were 
sometimes carried to absurdity; for instance, where the 
figures of saints were deemed appropriate ornaments, they 
were often squeezed into the confined spaces between the 
shaljts, where their narrow lank figures approximated indeed 
to the pointed style of the edifice, but presented a most un- 
natural representation of the human form. It was likewise 
deemed ornamental to deck the curve of an arch with such 
figures, and no objection was made to the ridiculous position 
m which they were placed, one above another, and many of 
them necessarily laid on their sides. 

Another ornament, which formed a considerable feature 
of the pointed^ style, was armorial bearings. These were 
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deriired ftom the Cmsades ; and the sneeessors of such as 
gained Moown in th« hdy wars, not contented with 
placing the shields and helmets adorned with tlhise 
insignia in their halls and dwellings, brought them tv the 
temple of the god of peaee, where they were hung in reality 
or in efiBigy around the tombs or (uneral ofaapels of ihtir 
deceased relatives, thus telling a tale of fbud and wmrtee, 
in a spot where earthly care m turmoil should be no more 
cemembeied. 

Many buildings, eommenoed in the pointed style, eoold 
never be oompleted on their original plan ; fi>r the arehiteoU. 
in a desire to astound the vulgar, by the height, lightness, 
and boldness of their struotures, frequently lost sight of the 
degree of strength necessary lor their support; and of 
those which were oompleted under the influence of such a 
desire, many fell to pieces almost immediately. It must 
be confessed that, beautiful as it is, Gothic arohitecture has 
not within it so permanent a degree of solidity, as that 
where the pressure is perpendicular, instead of oblique ; 
or where the arches being rounded have a pressure much 
less oblique than in the pointed. That part of the buildmg 
in which the service was performed was genemlly built 
first; and thus we find the choir to have been in several 
instances the only part completed* 

The states of Lombardy, and other neighbouring repub- 
lics, being eariy remarkable for their industry and public 
spirit, soon began to construct fabrics for civil purposes ; 
and as these arose during the reign of the rounded style of 
arehitectura, their town-houses, eorpontion-halls. Sec, 
exhibited some degree of elegance in tnat style. As com- 
meree and the arts extended towards the north, each of the 
rising cities began to take pride in rearing, in addition to 
cathedrals and churches, magnificent halls for the meetings 
of its magistrates and merohants, and even fine houses 
for the dwellings of iu inhabitants. In Germany, the style 
is pure pointed: in Belgium, a sort of eiMqii-eeiUo, or 
transition from the pointed to the antique. 

Germany, where pointed arehitecture is supposed to have 
been first produced, is also the, country where the finest 
buildings of that style have been erected, and where the 
taste for it has been of the greatest duration. France seems 
next to have received the knowledge of this style, and 
soonest to have rivalled her neighbour in it ; but many of 
the plans were executed only in part; and of those which 
were the most beautifully oarried Into effect, the ornamental 
paits of the buildings have unfortunately fallen a saerifioe 
to iconoclastio* seal ; while many of the edifioes themselves 
have since been levelled with the ground by the revola- 
tionisU. England seems next to have received the know- 
ledge of Gothic arohitecture, but the buildings were mostly 
executed in a plain and simple manner. The cathedml of 
Amiens, was begun in the same year with that of Salisbury 
(1220); and the Sainte Chapolle at Paris was consecrated 
only twenty-eight yean after: the comparison, therefore, of 
these buildinffs with each other, will show that England 
had not at that period received the knowledge of, or 
possessing the knowledge had not yet acquired the Uste 
for, all that a($rial lightness, and that luxuriance of orna* 
ment, which are so remarkable in the French churches. 
The seal for pointed arehiteoture however was fhlly displayed 
in this country. Many of our churches display the mixture 
of the Lombard with the pointed style; the buildings 
having been commenced in the former, and finished in the 
latter. Dunstable, Canterbury, Peterborough, and Ely 
exhibit a union of the two styles ; while Salisbury, Wells, 
Exeter, Litchfield, York, and others are entirely pointed* 
Our cathedrals, however, cannot be compared in siie with 
those on the continent ; our naves and choirs are inferior, 
and with the exception of Hennr the Seventh's chapel at 
Westminster, St. George's chapel at Windsor, and one or 
two others^ we have no religious or other edifices, which 
display an equal richness of decoration with the foreign 
buildings. In Italy, the pointed style is found everywhere 
engrafted on the round; or where the building itself is in 
the latter style, the bishops* thrones, the altar, canopies &c., 
are pointed : yet it never gained the same ascendency in 
that country, which it did ftirther to the north ; and most, 
of the Italian cathedrals which are called specimens of the 
pointed style are deficient in its essential charboteristics. 
During the prevalence of this style, no peculiar name was 
given to it; but, afterwards, when it was superseded by the 
so-called return to the antique, it was considered as barba- 
rousi and stigmatised by the name of Gotbxc. 

* This word is compcimded from the Greeks and means tsuy^ 
orsaking. 
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8. THE CIMMt-CBNTO tTYLS. 

Ws shall now pioeeed to speik of tluit rapid and univenal 
ohange which caused the rejection of pointed or Gothic 
architecture, and the adcmtion, in some superficial degree, of 
the styles of ancient Greece and Rome. This sudden 
desertion of all that had been the most admired, and the 
most carefully perfected, has been assigned by some to the 
accidental discovery of some of the master-pieces of ancient 
literature, which had long lain hidden in monastic libraries, 
and of some specimens oc ancient art, reseu^d from beneath 
the soil of Rome. By others it has been considered as the 
necessary consequence of a returning taste for the literature 
and the fine arts of the ancients. It has been likewise 
attributed to the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1453, which drore many Greeks fhHn their homes, and 
by their means introduced into the Latin empire the fond- 
ness for anoient arelutecture, whieh those Greeks are 
supposed to have preserved. The most reasonable of these 
suppositions is that whieh ascribes the chanffe to a revival 
of industry, trader and publio spirit, and of whatever else 
might lead the way, as in ancient Greece, for a prevailing 
tasto for literature and the fine arte. The spirit of liber^ 
was abroad ; men were beginning to throw off the shackles 
which had bound them down in ignorance and inaction, and 
a knowledge of anoient art was no longer confined to the 
dwellers in monasteries, and kept a secret there. As the 
wealth and skill of the laity increased, the number of 
important fabrics, unconnected with religion, increased 
also: and as the church, about the era of the especial pre- 
eminence of the pointed style, began to decline in power 
and resoorees, and those agents of the Pope and of the 
church, whom we have already spoken of, the masonio 
bodies, were either expelled or withdrawn from most of the 
stations they fiyrmerly occupied; we see here suffieient to 
acoount for the extonsive chan^ which took place in the 
feelings and tastes of people m general. Nor is it sur- 
prising that a reversion should take place to those ancient 
and comparatively simple models of Greece and Rome, 
at a time when the expulsion of the free-masons, who had 
so deeply studied the pressure and counter-pressure of the 
most complicated arches, left the less skilful architects 
imperfocily acquainted with the mysteries of the pointed 
style. But as this attempt at a resumption of ancient style 
was rather the effect of an inability on the part of the 
architects to continue building after the pointed fashion 
than owing to any rdal love for the antique, so we find their 
works to have been of an inferior description, exhibiting in 
one edifice a collection of patterns of the different ancient 
orders, instead of a consistent following out of any one of 
them. Those buildings which retained most of the Lom- 
bard style, and thus had not departed so widely from the 
Roman character, were at first left to preserve thoir pecuUar 
minuteness of general proportion and other characteristics, 
and only received in tneir minor details an appearance 
more directly assimilatinfi; them with pagan Rome. The 
excavations of ancient baths, and other structures, bad 
brought to Ught those sculptured imitations of animal and 
vegetable life which had formerly taken the place of better 
ornaments; and these, which were called grotesques from 
being found in grottoes, were imitated on every panel and 
frieze and entablature, while richer omamento were added 
in bronze, porphyry, &o. These ornaments were applied 
without much discrimination, whatever might be the 
character or purpose of the building. This attempted 
imitation of the antique has been called, from the era in 
which it flourished in Italy, the cinquk-cento style. 
Among the most celebrated architects in this style may be 
named Brunelleschi, the first restorer of it, Bramante, 
I^on Baptista Alberti, and Pietro Lombardo. 

The abandonment of pointed arches, and the return to 
the ancient orders of architecture, begun in Italy, soon 
erossed the Alps, and entered successively France, Spain, 
Germany, and Bngland. In the last-mentioned country, 
the oinque-cento style did not develope itself till a century 
and a half after Brunelleschi had begun the restoration of 
the antique in Italy. The new or revived style was at first 
employed only in the members and details of the edifice, 
while the old was retained in all the general elements of the 
composition. It appears to have been the custom to 
commit the design and construction of the buildings to 
native artists, while foreign innovation was displayed in the 
mere ornamental details. From the time of the Reforma- 
tion, a method of building had been gradually adopted, 
which is usually called Tudor Architecture, or Tudor Gothic, 



and which has been styled the illegitimate offspring of the 
Grecian and the Gothic. It was interior in elegance to ihe 
one, and in magniOcence to the other, but it combined a 
liegree of security with domestic comfort, peculiarly suitable 
to those times. Of the generally picturesque effect of this 
style, notwithstanding ito wildness and oddity, a mudern 
writer of acknowledged taste thus speaks: — ''The baroti t» 
picturesque hall seemed the offspring of the soil, and in 
narmony with the accompaniments. The kill, the river, 
the groves, the rocks, and the residence, seemed all to 
have risen into existence at once. Tower was heaped upon 
tower; there was a wilderness of pinnacles and crow- 
stepped peaks; jealous windows barred and double- 
barred with iron ; passages which led to nothing ; ridges 
of roofs as sharp as knives, on which no snow could lie ; pro- 
jection overlooking projection, to throw the rain from the 
fhce of the wall and casementa at the very summit of the 
edifice.** But this, at well as the purer Gothic, was now to 
give way for the introduction of the Cinque-cento or Italian 
style. The first examples of this style in England were 
shown at Oxford, in the five orders piled one abovo 
another in the fi!ont of the public schools, and in the menu- 
mento of Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scoto, in Westmin- 
ster abbe^; all very inferior to the works of that style in 
Italy. Inko Jones was the first in England who gave an 
example of a single colossal order, and this was in the 
phuroh of St. Paurs, Covent Garden; while Michael 
Angelo was the first who had, long previously to this, 
resumed the colossal style in Italy. 

Sir Christopher Wren, who is said to have been inferior 
to Inigo Jones in invention, but greatly his superior in the 
perfect unity and elegance of his designs, had the best 
iwssible opportunity of exereising bis talent at the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, and at a period when the 
metropolis had been cleared of ito crowded buildings by the 
destructive fire of 1666» The noble and magnificent 
cathedral of St Paul stands as the memorial of his great- 
ness, and as an instance of the consistent application of the 
style we are now considering. During the reigns of Charles 
the Second, of William and Mary, of Anne, (Wren^s con- 
stant friend and patroness) and the commencement of 
the reign of George the First, he carried on this great 
work and was enabled to finish it according to the model 
he had commenced with, though not without much inter- 
ruption and interference on the part of those who were 
little qualified to judge of the merit of his worlk As a 
reward for these persevering exertions, and for the disin- 
interested spirit which actuated him throughout, he was 
dismissed from his office of surveyor-general to the royal 
buildings, in the ei^htyHiixth year of his age, and the forty- 
ninth of his holdmg the appointment, and a young 
arehiteot of little skill or talent, named Benson, was 
appointed in his room. *'The length of his life,** says 
Walpole, ^'enriched thd reign of several prinoes, and dis- 
graced the last c^ them.** Of that grand monument of his 
utme, St Paul's Cathedral, there is already some account 
in a former volume of this work*, illustrated by a view of 
the west fiont of the edifice. Wo subjoin a view of th^ 
oathednd in ito northern aspect, with Cunningham*s 
remarks, who plaees this building first in outward majesty, 
and seoond in internal grandeur, amongst the churebes of 
Christendom. "Buried amidst a thick niled eity-— hampered 
as ito arehiteet had felt himself in planning the western 
front to suit that narrow aperture called Ludgate Hill — 
composed as it is ef fi'ee-stone, and not of marble, and 
stained with all impurities of sea-coal smoke— St Paurs 
never fails to fill the mind of the commonest beholder with 
admiration at ito exquisite unity, and varied and boundless 
magnificence. To construct a small work, pleasing at once 
from its beauty and neatness, is something; but to conceive 
and .unite the man]^ distant and distinct parte of such an 
immense pile as this into one complete whole, tying them 
together with that magio band which is at once their 
ornament and security, like the sculptured key-stone of a 
triumphal arch, requires a master spirit 

'* Foreign censure, as well as native preise, has been 
exhausted on St Paul's; and above all, the Abb6'May 
has distinguished himself by his abuse of the masterpiece 
of Wren. His fastidious severity might easily be shown 
by precedents which all bow to, by reference to geometrical 
rules of construction which must be obeyed, and by the 
difilculties which the stone presented to be frivolous or 
unfounded. The coupled columns of the grand portico, in 

# Saturday MagoMhs, Vol, IX., p, 79| 
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partioular, have been censured, both by the Abb6 and one 
of our own critics, according to whom the Corinthian 
capitals, sitting in pairs, injure and obscure each other, 
and, when viewed obliquely, seem in confusion from the 
mixture of profiles. If we judge by bits there will be room 
enough for such criticism in any human work, but it is the 
general result we must look to, for to that the great artist 
lent all his thoughts. If we take this portico as a detached 
work of art, the eye will require all parts to be seen, and 
will consider the coupled columns as contrary to the strict 
rules of the profession, since they obscure at least one side 
of the capital; but look at the portico in its place, as forming 
a small portion of a majestic pile, in which there are many 
porticos, straight and circular, and we see at once that it 
has been devised with a view to the general efifect, and 
could not well be otherwise than it is without positive 
injury. Single columns, I am convinced, would seem 
weak and unequal to the task these have to perform. 
The tradition of Portland states that stones could not be 
shipped large enough for the Arieze of a portico with single 
columns, while anoth^r story points to4he desire of the 
clergy to have a column for each apostle within a space 
which could not contain the number without having them 
coupled. The recessed portico of the second story is a 
portico for doves and angels, for • no earthly being without 
wings can approach it ; but this criticism affects nearly all 
the architecture of modern times, and the error, if such it 
be, must be ascribed partly to the object in view and partly 
to the nature of the materials. The perpendicular portion 
of the dome, which rises over roof and tower, and can be seen 
as far as Windsor one way and the sea another, has been 
more justly complained of as much too plain: it is deficient 
in light and shade. As Wren has borrowed not very spar- 
ingly from the designs of Inigo Jones, he might have 
formed a dome of a richer pattern. I am afraid to mention 
what I suspect to be true, that he was alarmed at adding 
abutments to the dome, lest the increase of weight might 
be injurious; yet, to secure it, he cut a deep groove or 
channel in the stone all round, and laid in this a double 
band or chain of massy iron, strongly linked together at 
every ten feet, and run flush with lead and hammered 
smooth and fair. This, though perfectly solid and firm, and 
employed in Salisbury steeple and St. Peters dome, is 
upon his own principles a defect in the construction. The 
entire structure may be accused of want of massiveness, 
and of that severe dignity^ which prevails in so many of the 
classic fabrics. It is an union of small parts, and relies more 
upon its geometrical combinations for keeping it together 



than on the solid strength of its masonry, and the gravity 
of its materials. The chief fault, however, is an invisible 
one. Though the stones are hewn with the greatest nicety, 
and the masonry seems all firm and compact, vet the 
mortar which should unite the whole into one solid mass, 
is in many places decayed, and become as dust. This is 
the case even with some of those massive niers against 
which the public monuments are erected. When the outer 
line of stone is cut through, the mortar comes gushing 
out in dust at the aperture. The sand is sharp and good, 
but the lime, like too much of the lime used in London, 
has been deficient in strength." 

Since the time of Sir Christopher Wren, the Cinque-cento 
style has been applied with more or less taste to the different 
public and private edifices of this country. For so much 
are the refinements of civilized life extended amongst us, 
that men are no longer satisfied with the view of beauty 
and magnificence in edifices set apart for ecclesiastical and 
civil purposes, or to admire at a distance the splendour of 
palatial edifices, but are emulous of transferring to their 
own habitations that harmony of construction and elegance 
of decoration which are so productive of pleasure and plea- 
surable emotions. Thus, the aid of architecture is sought 
everywhere, and, in many cases unfortunately, without a 
true perception of those principles which constitute its chief 
value. Thus the Grecian. Roman, and Gothic styles, 
are made use of, or even blended, without taste or discrimi- 
nation, and it will be difficult at some future period to 
designate intelligibly the architecture of the present time. 
*' Were architecture, as a fine art,** (says Elmes,) '^equally 
well understood by the nobility and gentry, by the literary 
and scientific world, and by the more opulent of the 
middle classes of England, as it was by the nobility and 
gentry of the Italian States, and the opulent merchants of 
Florence, and other commercial cities of modern Italy, a 
pure and classical style of architecture, and a refined taste 
in all our arts and manufactures, would equally predomi- 
nate, and equally embellish the palaces, the streets, the 
villas, and the mansions of England, as they did the palaces* 
the piazzas, and the villas of Italy." 

Ilaving now bestowed some attention on the houses of 
rude nations, and having sketched the prominent features 
of architecture, the reader will be prepared to accompany 
us in a tour over the civilized world, in order to bestow a 
few hasty glances on those dwellings which have had the 
benefit of science, art, and industry in their construction, 
modified however *by the climate and by the manners and 
customs of their inhabitants. 
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NOtV PVBLISmNG, THU 



BIBLE CYCLaPJlDIA; 



A CO&PRBRXNSITB DIOkST Of TBB 



CIVIL AND NATURAL HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, AND GENERAL LITERARY 
• INFORMATION CONNEGTED WITH THB;SApi^ED WRITINGS. • 



Xhs BIBLK, Yiewed merely afl a colleetion of ancient writmgs, com- 
prising history, philosophy, jurisprudence, montls, poetry, and prophecy, 
IS indeed a volume of incomparable value to the philoeopher, and of 
uiexhauatible interest to every inquiring imad. • It comprises " all the 
treasures of wisdom, and knowledge;" the simple eloquence of ita nar- 
ratives, the sublime imagery of its poetry, the grandeur of its descrip- 
tions, and the persuasive power of its moral lessons, combine^ to render 
it a book which will amply repay any amount of thougbt or labour that 
may be expended upon its study and interpretation. The Bible mav 
also be considered as the highest source of historical knowledge, as it 
contains the only authentic, clear, and consistent account of the 
remotest ases of the world; communicated in a manner adapted to tub- 
serve the highest moral and religious purposes. 

The illustration of the H<Ny Scriptures must, therefore, be consi- 
dered an object of pammount importanse to every devout Christian.^ 
The varied stores of information which h»fe been accumulating for agev"^ 
in the numerous works relating to the oivil and ecclesiaattcal history of 
ancient empires, the interesting and valuable researches of modern 
travellers, particularly those relating to Egypt, will, for this purpose, 
be carefully examined, and the results placed before the diligent in- 
quirer, combining and condensing at tiie same time tlie worics of nunier- 
ouB writers on all subjects within tlie range of Biblical investigalion. 

The present is an age demanding great brevity in writers who 
would secure public attention. So active and busy are the liabits of the 
nineteenth century, that few have either time or patience to turn over 
and peruse tlie pages of the cumbersome folioe and quartos of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while, a nioderate compet^usy 
would scarcely suffice for the purchase of the nu^ereus works whioh 
treat on the subjects embraced in this OYcix>Pxnu. " * 

In duly estimating the importance ' of critical and philological 
research, in clearing away some of the obscurities of the Scr4»tures, tlie 
Editor of the Biblb Cvclopadxa considers the Bible, in its structure, 
spirit, and character, to be essentially anEoBt^m hook; and, therefore," 
the natural phenomena, and moral condition of the. East, should be 
made largely tributary to its elucidation. In order to i^pieciate fully 
the truth of its descriptions, and the accuracy, force, and beauty, of its 
various allusions, it is indispensable that tlie reader, as far as possible, 
separate himself from lus ordinary associations, and place himeelf by a 
kind of mental transmigration in the very circumstances of the writers. 
He must sit down in the midst of Oriental scenery, ga^ upon the 
sun, sky, mountains and rivers of ABi{i,-^-go,forth. with, the nomade 
tribes of the desert,— follow their flocks,— travel with their caravans, — 
rest in their tents, — ^^lodge in their khans,— load and unloose their 
camels,—- drink at their wells, — repose during the heat of noon under 
the shade of their palms, — cultivate the fields with their own rude 
implements,— gather in or glean after their harvests,— beat- out and 
ventilate the grain in their open threshing-floors, — dresa in their cos- 
tume, — note their proverbial' or idiomatic fornis of speech, .and iistea to 
the strains of song or story, with which they beguile the vacanthours. 
In a word, he must surround himself with, and tsansfose himself into, 
all the forms, habits, and usages, of Oriental life. In this way only 
can he catch the sources of their imagery, or enter into full communion 
jpith the geniua'of the sacred penmen. 

True to the traditions of their ancestors, and impenetrable thus far 
to the spirit of innovation, their nuumem and eustoros, opinions and 
mstitutions, retain all the fixedness of their mountains, and flow on 
as unvai^iiig as the course of their streams. 

Sir John Chardin states, ''In the East they are constant in all 
things ; the habits are at this day, in the same manner as in the pre- 
ceding ages ; so that we may reasonably believe, that in that part of 
the world, the exterior form of things (as their nuinners and customs) 
are the same now, as they were two thousand years since, except in such, 
changes as have been introduced by religion, which are nevertheless 
very inconsiderable.^ 

Mr. Horier also says, '* The manners of the East, amid all the 
changes of government and religion, are still the tame ; th^ Are living 
impressions from an original mould, and at every step, some object, 
some idiom, some dress, or some custom, of common life, reminds the 
traveller of ancient times, and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accu-. 
racy, and tlie propriety, of the language, and the history of tlie Biblk.*^ 

The Editor will therefore draw largely from these rich and abundant 
stores which the spirit of modem enterprise lins recently unfolded for 
the important purposes of Biblical elucidAtion. 



The tide of travel within a few years has turned remarkably to the 
East— men' of intelligence and observation hive 'made nheir way into 
every region on which the light of revelation originally shone ; exploring 
its antiquities, mingling with its inhia)itahts, detailing its manners and 
enstoms, and diapUyipg its physicfd, moral, and polittcaLciKumstancea. 
From these expec^tions they have returned, richly laden with the 
results of Iheir industry and the fruits of their patient research. 

Nor haa the progress of our knowledge during the pr<^nt centuij, 
with respect to the institutions, manners, and customs, .^f the ancient 
Egyptians, been less remarkable. ; In this department, the laboais of 
Young, Denoh, Cham^llion, CaiUiaud, Belxoni, and Wilkmson, hare 
opened up a new and interesthig path to the Biblical student, developing 
a rich mine, of information in reference to that extraordinary people, 
and illustrative of the Mosaic records. 

« The . Editor will aim to, avoid that spirit of error which has, un- 
happily, too much prevailed of late on the Continent, whioh, by arro- 
gat(mg' to itself the claims of Superior sagacity and leammg, has sought 
to r^iice everythuig in the Sacred Volume to the level of its own 
limited views and narrow conceptions, denying or expUining away tli 
the miracles, and seeking; thereby to lower our reverence, for the word 
oif Gqd, and divine things in geoieral. Such views and principles, usoally 
classed under the term Neol^, will receive no countenance in the pages 
of thi« work. . '' 

The Biblb will everywhere be exhibited oa Scripture given by mspi* 
ration of Ood, and not as mere human composition. The work claina 
not, however, to be faultless ; yet no diligence, no research, no compi- 
rison of statements^ no sifting of authorities,' will be spared in the 
pursuit of truth. . ' 

8{sripture Biography, which 'usually oeeupiea.alarge space in mioj 
Bible Dictionaries, will be ireoted of in a brief and concise manna, 
giving only the characteristic outlines, except when difficulties oceor 
which require to be clefired up. ^ 

The BmtE Cvct.DPJiDiA'.will bear throughout the same compreboi- 
sive character which dietinguisltes former works • on the Illustration of 
the Holy Sdr^>tures, embracing' espteially the subject of the Fulfiimect 
of Prophecy, on wliich the researches of modem tourists have poured 
a flood of light The topographical descriptions of many of the roost 
remarkable places of Seriptpre will form a markljd feature^ in iu pages. 
It is perfectly astonishing to one who haa never oxamiucd the subject, w 
find how litenUlff and minutely tfie prophetic de<^rations of Scri{>tQR 
have been fulfilled* . Indeed, it is impossible for the most dctermij:ci 
infidel carefully to examine and weigh this subject, and not be forced to 
admit, that the Bolb is "divine, or, in the -words of Bishop Newton, 
"he is reduced to the necessity, either to renounce his senses, deaj 
what he reads in the Biblb, and wliat he sees and observes in the wor^d, 
or acknowladge tlie truth of prophecy, and, consequently, of diTloe 
ipvelation.!' A wptor in the Qyuirierly lUvieto justly observes, " We 
oonfees'that we have felt more 'surprike, delight, and conviction in ex- 
amining the accounts which the travds of Burckhardt, Mangles, Irlj, 
L'egh, and Jjaborde, have so recently given of Judaea, Edom, &c, than 
we have ever derived from any simiUu* inquiry. It seems like a mirack 
in our own times. Twenty years ago, we read certain portions of the 
prophetic scriptures with a belief that they were true, because other 
similar passages had, in the course of ages, been proved to be so, and 
we had an indistinct notion that all theee (to us,) obscure and iudefiniie 
denunciations h^ been, we knew not very well when or how, accom- 
plished; but to have graphic descriptions, ground plans, and elevatiocs, 
showing the actual existence of ali the heretofore vague and sliadow; 
denunciations of Ood against Edom, does, we confess, excite oar 
feelings, and exalt our confidence' in prophecy to a height that no ex- 
ternal evidence has hitliertg done. Here we have bursting upon cur 
age- of incredulity, by the labours of accidental, impartial, and some- 
times incredulous (infidel) witnesses, the certamty of existing fa.ti 
which fulfil what were considered the most vasue and least inteilij:ii:« 
of the prophecies. The value of even one such contemporaneous pmi 
.is immense*' 

Such is an outlme of the main points to be embraced in the Beu 
CvcLOPADiA now submitted to the Public, and which the Editor tn^J 
will be found to deserve support and encouragemen|. Numerous Woic- 
co^ will be given of Coins, Medals, Gems, remarkable Places, a*. 
other subjects capable of legitimate illustration, from the best and m*' 
Mcent seuraes of information. 



%* Tills Work is printed in small Folio, in a diatinet and rei^lable type, but with due regard to economy of space. It will be completed 
in about Thirty Monthly N umbers ( and will form One or Two haadsome Volumes, at the option of the purchaser. 



Lohdoh: JOHN W. PARKER, Publwheb, Wwt Strand. 
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